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PREFACE 


Tbb  primaiy  purpose  of  this  collection  of  international  cases  is 
to  afford  an  adequate  book  for  uaeintlie  classroom.  My  own  ex- 
perience as  a  teacher  of  international  law  has  made  purpose  of 
me  feel  the  need  of  such  a  boc^.  Many  hand-  tMiccUtctteo 
books  and  systematic  treatises  have  appeared  to  set  ^**'^* 
forth  the  principles  of  the  law  of  nations,  and  one  or  the  other 
serves  as  a  basis  for  the  instruction  in  a  majority  of  the  institutions 
where  international  law  is  studied.  A  rival  system  which  seems 
more  in  accord  with  the  nature  of  the  subject  is  that  known  as  the 
case  method,  in  which  the  actual  cases  or  precedents  are  studied, 
thus  hdping  the  student  by  an  inductive  method  to  arrive  at  sound 
principles.  He  learns  directly  from  the  open  book  erf  history  what 
b  the  actual  practice  of  nations,  so  that  he  is  able  to  reason  out 
the  underlying  principles,  — his  vision  b  not  Emited  in  that  he 
must  look  through  the  eyes  of  one  writer.  This  method  is  more 
alive  than  any  course  based  a&tirely  upon  the  study  of  a  syste- 
matic text  can  hope  to  be.  But  even  the  case  method  may  be 
carried  to  an  extreme,  and  if  it  is  undoubted  that  textbook  in- 
struction can  be  vitalized  by  a  supplemental  study  of  the  cases, 
it  is  equally  true  that  the  caae-bodL  method  may  be  strengths 
ened  by  a  parallel  use  of  some  good  text.  This  latter  method  is 
the  ideal  one,  and  when  it  is  not  feasible  to  require  the  student 
to  supply  himself  with  a  good  textbook,  constant  recourse  to  the 
Ubrary  Selves  should  be  encouraged.  In  consequence,  the  ex- 
planations supplied  by  the  instructor  wiU  be  more  firuitiiiL  Thb 
collection  may  serve,  therdbie,  cither  as  the  basb  of  classroom 
study,  which  is  the  preferable  method,  or  it  may  be  employed  to 
vitalize  the  textbook  method  by  a  supplemental  supply  of  illus- 
trative cases. 

In  addition  to  the  main  purpose  of  furnishing  a  book  of  cases 
for  classroom  study,  this  collection  is  intended  to  present  a  con- 
cise account  of  some  of  the  most  important  arbitrations.  These 
international  arbitrations  are  employed  as  illustrative  cases  under 
appropriate  headings  and  are  interspersed  throughout  the  volume 
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with  other  cases  in  which  the  procedure  of  settlement  was  differ- 
ent. The  number  and  importance  of  the  arbitrations  included  may 
be  seen  in  a  separate  list.  Ail  the  important  Hague  arbitrations 
relating  to  peace  are  given  in  readable  lorm.^  It  is  believed  that 
this  collection  is  the  only  sdentiiic,  non-technical  accoimt  of  these 
important  cases.  From  Professor  Moore's  monumental  and  inval- 
uable IntemaHonal  ArbUrattoHs  other  important  arbitrations  have 
been  taken  textnaUy,  when  not  of  too  great  length. 

The  special  puiposes  of  the  book  in  no  way  interfere  with  its 
value  from  a  general  point  of  view.  The  material  is  of  a  nature 
to  appeal  strongly  to  all  who  take  an  intelligent  interest  in  world 
affairs.  From  its  pages  it  is  hoped  that  the  reader  may  derive  in- 
teresting information  as  to  how  nations  settle  their  differences. 
He  cannot  peruse  the  cases  and  still  cherish  those  twin  errors  of 
baneful  influence — that  there  is  no  international  law  and  that 
arbitration  as  now  applied  is  more  in  the  nature  of  political  com- 
promise than  a  judicial  interpretation  of  existing  law.  As  Pro- 
fessor Moore  has  pointed  out,  the  difficulty  with  arbitration  is 
neither  in  the  application  of  the  true  principles  of  international 
law  nor  in  the  enfoioeaaient  of  the  decree,  but  in  prevailing  upon 
the  parties  in  disagreement  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration.' 

^  Hie  Timor  Arbitratioa,  betweeo  the  Netherlands  and  POTtugal,  and  the  case 
of  the  Maritime  Frontier,  between  Norway  and  Sweden,  alone  are  omitted,  since 
their  interest  is  mainly  geographical  and  to  treat  them  properly  would  require  maps. 

*  Professor  J.  B.  Moore.  rc\iewing  Raeder's  L' Arbitrage  iniemaiumai  chcz  Us 
EeiUnes  (in  the  Political  Science  Quarterly ^  vol.  31,  March,  1926)  says:  "The  author 
of  this  woifc  in  Ua  introductioB  lemadca  that  the  mote  intenmtiond  aiMtration  is 
employed  the  more  reason  there  is  to  hope  that  modem  s'lcictirs  will  find  in  it  the 
means  of  practically  solving  the  difficulties  that  arise  between  nations.  At  the  present 
moment  this  hope  seems  to  have  been  discredited.  It  is  just  now  the  fashion  to  speak 
of  arbitration  as  an  inadequate,  Ineff^tive  process.  In  reality,  however,  the  popular 
disrepute  into  which  international  arbitration  has  temporarily  fallen  is  due  not  to 
dissatisfaction  with  the  results  but  to  the  refusal  or  neglect  to  resort  to  it.  Nati(uis, 
like  individttak,  have  the  cfaoioe  between  trial  by  judges  and  'trial  by  battle';  and 
on  the  part  of  nations  the  freedom  of  choice  is  less  restrained  berausc  no  form  of 
organization  has  as  yet  been  found  by  which  the  physical  force  in  a  populous  and 
highly  developed  coontxy  can  be  hdd  in  dbedc  as  effectually  as  can  that  of  the  In- 
dividual in  a  popnloiia  and  otsanized  community.  But  the  fact  that  nations  in  a 
particular  ir.?tr>.nre  5^0  to  war  may  indicate  not  that  the  dispute  was  inc^iable  or 
even  di&cuit  oi  judidai  or  other  amicable  solution,  but  simply  tluit  one  or  both  of 
the  oontestanta  ptefmcd  to  take  clunoe  of  obtaining  by  fb^ 
not  concede.  The  difficulty  waa not  itt  the  aattne  of  Uiequettloii  but  in  thediapod- 
tion  iA  tlie  diaputants.'* 
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An  effort  has  been  made  to  confine  the  cases  of  this  volume  to 
a  di:>cussion  of  international  law  as  such,  and  to  omit  almost  all 
cases  deaUng  with  constitutional  or  administrative  xhetelection 
law  relating  to  tfic  fulfilbnent  bv  the  state  of  its  in-  and ;irei>anitio& 


tcrnational  obhgations.  For  example,  suits  between 
the  states  of  our  Union  arc  supposed  to  l^e  decided  by  tl^e  rules 
apphang  to  independent  nations,  and  yet  from  the  poiiit  of  \dew 
of  Uie  law  of  nations,  Llie  st/parate  states  of  our  Federal  Union 
are  merely  administrative  divisions  which  have  no  iiiternatlc  aai 
status.  Hence,  to  include  such  eases  is  only  confusing  and  pre- 
vents the  student  from  acquiring  a  firm  grasp  of  the  principles  of 
the  subject.  Similarly,  Indian  treaties  and  the  status  of  Indians 
are  excluded  as  pertaining  to  constitutional  law.  The  practice 
of  our  administrative  authorities  and  the  decisions  of  our  courts 
applying  our  national  legislation  governing  the  rights  of  aliens  or 
the  enforcement  of  our  international  obligations  are  at  best  illus- 
trative of  what  this  country  considers  international  law.  The  value 
of  a  study  of  the  principles  of  intematl  nal  law  derived  by  induc- 
tion from  such  cases  setting  forth  national  views  in  regard  to  in- 
ternational relations  will  be  vitiated  by  whatever  error  the  national 
viewpoint  enfolds.  The  true  principles  are  best  derived  horn  the 
arguments  presented  before  international  arbitrators  and  weighed 
in  the  arbitral  awards,  or  else  in  the  correspondence  between 
governments  setting  forth  their  respective  views.* 
The  defect  from  which  some  collections  of  cases  suffer  by  rea- 

^  Pitt  Cobbett,  in  his  interesting  preface,  says,  in  reference  to  his  selection  of  ez- 
tncts  from  dedttonn  by  natknal  courts:  "I  im  quite  awave  that  thb  oontmual 

leferaice  to  case  law  as  illiistrative  of  topics,  whidi  sometimes  seem  scarcely  to 

come  within  the  domain  of  the  courts,  may  occasionally  appear  strained  and  awk- 
ward. Thus,  the  iosertion  of  the  case  of  ihc  Cherokee  Nation  v.  Ike  SkUe  oj  Georgia, 
as  an  antliority  <m  die  subject  of  state  character,  of  the  cases  of  the  EUta  Ann  and 
the  Teidonia  on  the  subject  of  'Declaration  of  War,'  mny  spem  to  give  an  dntrue 
idea  of  the  real  origin  ami  foundation  of  the  rules  of  international  law  on  these  sub- 
jects. My  purpose,  however,  was  not  so  much  to  indicate  the  origin  of  sucb  niles» 
as  to  show  how  far  they  were  sanctioned  1  v  the  decisions  of  recognized  legal  att> 
thonties."  (ntXO>hhea,lMiimt<Utt«swdbfimiomonJn^ 

imi  p-  vi.). 

Tht  purpose  whidi  Pitt  CaUwtt  had  m  188$  fa  so  wdl  leoogniaed  in  19x6  that  it 

would  seem  to  justify  at  this  time  a  more  sdcntific  basis  for  the  selection  of  ra^.<  s 
Mr.  Cobbett's  third  edition  (2909)  of  his  valued  work  bears  testimony  to  the  truth 
of  thia  btatement. 
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son  of  the  indtisiaaai  of  much  material  which  is  not  intenuttfonal 
law  is  afanost  equaled  by  a  related  deficiency  —  the  omissiQii  of 
all  consideration  of  some  of  the  most  important  topics  because 
they  do  not  ordinaiify  come  before  the  national  courts.  Some- 
times an  attempt  to  fill  this  gap  with  judicial  rubble  has  led  to 
the  inclusion  of  an  irrelevant  obiter  diekm  of  some  learned  judge 
straying  wide  afield  of  the  case  submitted  for  his  decision.  The 
student  will  derive  a  greater  benefit  from  the  study  of  the  argu- 
ments marshaled  to  support  a  government's  views  or  action  whoi 
these  arguments  are  the  opinions  of  such  men  as  Jefferson^  Marcy , 
or  Gushing.  If  we  do  include  an  Mer  didum  of  our  great  Mar- 
shall, it  must  be  because  of  its  ludd  statement  of  princii^,  and 
not  because  it  comes  fimm  a  national  court  discoursing  on  inter- 
nationai  law.^ 

Whether  arbitral,  dq>lomatiC)  or  judicial,  in  their  nature  the 
aim  has  been  to  select  a  few  cases  and  incidents  involving  the 
more  important  principles.  No  selection  of  cases  can  cover  all 
phases  of  international  law.  It  is  for  the  instructor  to  supplement 
the  cases  and  direct  the  student  to  other  sources  of  information. 

An  illustrative  case  whidi  would  possess  all  the  dements  de- 
sired as  a  basis  for  study  is  as  rare  as  a  perfectly  sound  horse. 
The  value  of  any >  collection  must  depend  on  the  hamonious  com* 
bination  of  cases  with  a  view  to  the  proper  emphasis  on  the  most 
important  characteristics  of  international  relations. 

The  sdection  ol  the  cases  in  this  volume  from  the  mass  of 
material  and  the  hundreds  of  cases  examined  has  been  deter- 
mined by  the  effort  to  give  due  weight  to  the  relative  importance 
of  the  following  dedderata:  * 

*  In  certain  cases,  notably  of  neutrality,  national  courts  are  called  upon  to  in- 
terpret international  law,  and  many  of  these  cases  roirititutc  our  most  valued  pre- 
cedents. But  even  here  it  must  be  remembered  tiiaL  the  precedent  r^ults  from  the 
fact  that  the  government  of  the  other  state  has  coosiderad  the  dedaion  rendered 
sufficiently  in  accord  with  international  law  not  to  enter  a  protest  and  inaBt  Vpon 
an  adjustment  through  arbitration  or  through  the  diplomatic  channel. 

*  In  1914  a  remaricable  confereaoe  of  tesdnen  of  intenutAjoal  law,  representing 
the  principal  institutions  of  learning,  adopted  the  following  resolution: 

"  (a)  In  the  teaching  of  intemaUo&al  law  ffmpiia««  should  be  laid  oa  the 
podtive  nature  of  the  subject  and  the  definheness  of  the  rales. 

"Whetht  r  v.'c  regard  the  teaching  of  value  as  a  disciplinary  subject  or  from 
the  standpoint  of  its  importance  in  giving  to  the  student  a  grasp  of  the  ruiee 
that  govern  the  idatioos  between  iMtkaiB»  it  is  inaportant  that  lie  Iiave  in- 
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(x)  the  most  important  arbitratidns; 

(2)  the  most  important  diplomatic  incidents  diflouaed  between 
the  govermnents  of  the  pnndpal  states; 

(3)  a  large  proportion  of  recent  material; 

(4)  cases  which  are  authoritative  and  which  have  been  im- 
portant in  the  formation  of  international  law; 

(5)  striking  cases  of  dramatic  human  interest; 

(6)  cases  suflSdently  simple  to  be  easily  comprehended,  yet  ' 
complex  enough  to  be  representative  and  to  challenge  at- 
tention. 

In  addition,  it  has  been  necessary  to  have  regard  for  the  ap- 
portionment of  the  cases  imder  the  respective  headings.  Almost 

pressed  upon  his  mind  the  dcfmitrnr*??  nnd  po^ifi-.-c  rharactcr  of  the  rule<<  of 
mtemational  law.  The  teaching  ui  intemaLionul  iaw  should  not  be  made  the 
occasion  for  a  universal  peace  propaganda.  The  interest  of  students  and  their 
enthusiasm  for  the  subject  can  best  be  aroused  bv  impressing  upon  them  the 
evolutionary  cfaaracta  of  the  ruks  ti  intenutk»al  law.  Througn  such  a  pres- 
entation of  the  subject  the  student  will  not  fail  to  see  how  the  development  of 
positive  rules  of  law  governing  the  relations  between  states  has  contributed 
towuds  the  m^tenaiiee  of  peaee. 

"(b)  In  order  to  rm[  ha^izc  the  positive  character  of  intcrnritianal  law^  the 
widest  possible  use  should  be  made  of  cases  and  concrete  facts  in  international 
experience. 

''The  interest  of  students  can  best  be  aroused  when  they  arc  convinced  that 
they  are  dealing  with  the  concrete  facts  of  international  experience,  llie  mar- 
shaling of  such  facts  in  such  a  wav  as  to  develop  or  illustrate  general  principles 
It  nd-^  a  dignity  to  the  subject  which  cannot  bdp  but  have  a  stinuilating  in- 
fluence. 

"Hence,  international  law  should  be  constantly  illustrated  from  those  sources 
wlucfa  are  recognized  as  ultimate  authority,  such  as:  (a)  cases,  both  of  judicial 
and  arbitral  determination;  (6)  treaties,  protocols,  acts,  ana  declarations  of 
epoch-makinR  conjn"<^ses,  such  as  Westphalia  (164S),  Vienna  (1815),  Paris 
(1856),  The  Hague  CiSgoand  ipo7)»andLciod(m  (1900)  ^  (c)  diplomatic  incidents 
tanking  as  preoBdents  nr  actkm  of  an  intemaooad  diancter;  (d)  the  great 
dassics  of  international  law. 

*'{c)  In  the  teaching  of  international  law  care  should  be  exercised  to  dis- 
tinguish the  aooepted  ndes  of  interaatiooal  law  from  quesdons  of  hiteniationBl 
policy. 

"This  is  particularly  true  of  the  teaching  of  international  law  in  American 
institutions.  There  is  a  tendency  to  treat  as  rules  of  international  law  certain 

Erinciplcs  of  American  foreign  p<jlicy.  It  is  important  that  the  line  of  division 
e  clearly  appreciated  by  the  student.  Courses  in  the  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States  should  therefore  Ijc  distinctly  separated  from  the  courses  in  in- 
ternational law,  and  the  principles  of  American  foreim  policy,  when  discussed 
in  courses  of  hiteraational  law,  should  always  be  tested  by  the  rules  which  have 
xeceivc<I  acceptance  amongst  ci^  II:  1  1  nations 

**(<0  In  a  general  course  on  international  law  the  experience  of  no  one  ooun^ 
try  should  be  aUoned  to  assume  a  consequence  out  of  proportion  to  tlw  strictly 
international  principles  it  may  illustrate." 
This  collection  of  cases,  it  is  hoped,  will  furnish  a  basis  fos  class  instruction  in 
tubttantlal  ooBfonnitf  with  the  abovt  moimSoD. 
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an  the  cases  wbick  have  arisen  between  states  when  under  the 
regime  of  war  or  neutrality  have  been  ezchided,  so  that  thoae  se- 
lected migbt  show  the  law  of  peace  ui  tune  of  peace. 

Wheiever  possible,  the  exact  words  of  the  official  representa- 
tive have  been  retahied  and  indicated  by  quotation  marks.  To 


ing  the  ooune  of  events,  but  in  every  sudi  instance  the  fact  of 
such  partial  or  textual  bcnrowings  is  conspicuously  noted  in  paren- 
thesis immediately  following  the  case  or  the  paragraph  containing 
the  extract  We  haveeq>ecially  to  thank  Pirofessor  Moore  for  his 
kind  pennission  to  make  such  extracts  from  his  Digest  of  Inter* 
naihnal  Iam  aiid}u&  Internaiiofud  Arbikai^^  The  exact  words 
of  the  statesman  bring  home  the  real  nature  of  international  in* 
teroourse  better  than  any  paraphrase  can  hope  to,  and  where  for 
lack  of  q>aoe  it  has  been  necessary  to  abridge,  every  effort  has 
been  made  to  adhere  as  closely  as  possible  to  the  oijguiaL  The 
same  may  be  said  in  regard  to  translations.  After  all,  it  must 
not  be  fozgotten  that  there  is  as  yet  no  technical  language  of  in- 
ternational law,  and  even  when  French  itself,  the  offidal  language 
of  diplomacy,  is  employed,  the  genius  of  the  language  abhors  the 
employing  of  wmxis  in  a  fprKinVfti  sense.  The  simplest  expression 
of  the  fundamental  idea  is  the  fit  language  for  international  law. 
The  aids  to  its  comprehension  are  familiarily  with  the  practice  of 
independent  states  and  breadth  of  vision.  Jn  many  instances  it 
is  necessary  to  comprehend  the  principles  of  the  Roman  law, 
\diich  as  ^^written  reason'*  was  applied  to  settle  many  a  con- 
troversy between  the  states  of  Europe. 

The  estunate  of  the  value  of  the  cases  as  precedents  illustra* 
five  of  the  law  of  nations  must  diange  in  the  light  of  each  ad- 
vance in  science.  It  is  better  that  the  student  should  exerdse  his 
own  critical  faculties,  assisted  by  the  instructor,  than  that  he 
should  find  the  cases  clogged  with  footnotes  giving  the  authors' 
view  of  the  law  and  their  interpretation  of  the  illustrative  case. 


*  Much  of  the  material  in  this  volume  has  come  from  these  two  works,  where 
the  student  will  find  the  fuller  references  and  aoipli^catiua  ux  instances  to  widen 
Us  knowledge. 
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An  cfTort  has  been  made  lo  obviate  the  inconvenience  due  to  the 
al)>cnc('  of  expUina.tory  notes  by  means  of  the  index,  which  com- 
bines ill  a  convenient  alphabetical  arrangement  the  fuiiowing 
features: 

(x)  a  dicdonaiy  or  glossary,  defining  some  of  the  most  impor- 
tant words,  and  giving  tlie  meaning  of  foreign  and  unusual 
weeds,  when  a  translation  in  brackets  is  inadequate; 

(2)  a  Hst  of  the  cases  consideTOl  and  important  citations  of 
others; 

(3)  an  hidez  of  subject-matter,  so  that  it  will  be  easy  to  utilize 
the  material  of  the  whole  book ; 

(4)  names  of  the  statesmen  and  judges,  with  references  to  their 
statements; 

(5)  cases  and  incidents  classified  imder  the  states  to  which 
they  relate; 

The  classification  of  the  material  selected  does  not  follow  any 
existing  model.  There  is  no  accepted  systematic  classification  of 
international  law,  and  we  have  not  foimd  it  feasible 
to  follow  any  model  in  our  arrangement  of  the  mate- 
rial. The  limitations  of  a  case  book  make  necessary  a  simple  cli\i- 
sion  into  chapters  with  few  subheadings  —  a  mere  skeleton  about 
which  the  flesh  may  form.  The  test  of  any  classili cation  is,  first,  its 
usefulness  or  practicability,  and,  second,  its  accuracy,  so  that  each 
instance  may  easily  be  placed  and  rediscovered  under  its  proper 
heading.  We  hope  that  the  classification  which  avc  offer  may  de- 
monstrate its  superiority  over  many  of  the  antiquated  systems 
now  employed,  but  even  should  the  instructor  [)reicr  some  other 
plan,  his  students  will  be  helped  to  avoid  the  error,  so  natural  to  the 
uninitiated,  that  there  is  something  sacred  and  unalterable  aljout 
any  cla^silication  they  may  chance  to  study.  Xo  words  need  be 
wasted  in  exj)]anation,  since  the  plan  of  classification  adopted 
can  easily  be  understood  at  a  glance. 

No  rules  can  be  given  to  direct  the  student  in  the  use  of  the 
cases,  since  the  system  employed  will  defjcncl  very  mudi  upon 
the  methods  of  instruction  lollowed;  vet  subject  to  „  ^  ^  .  ,  . 
such  correction  and  modification  as  the  instructor 
may  furnish,  the  student  will  find  it  profitable  to  consider  the 
following  suggediiuns; 
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Never  attempt  to  lean  the  cases  by  heart,  shice  audi  a  habit 
tends  to  bhint  the  reasoaing  faculties. 

After  reading  the  case  through  thoroughly  and  deliberately, 
shut  the  book  and  repeat  over  aloud  the  substance  of  the  argu- 
ments on  both  sides,  concluding  with  a  statement  of  the  decision 
and  the  action  taken.  This  rehearsal  is  very  important,  because, 
when  the  student  comes  into  class  and  says  a  word  or  two,  there 
will  be  a  tendency  fcfc  his  tongue  to  follow  freely  in  the  groove 
previously  worn  by  his  spoken  word.  After  this  first  repetition, 
let  the  student,  before  he  looks  again  at  the  book,  write  out  very 
briefly  the  main  point  or  points  in  dispute,  after  which  let  him 
^eak  aloud  (or  write,  or  both)  what  he  thinks  is  the  law  or  princi- 
ple applicable  (conscious  always  of  the  probability  that  his  reply 
is  deficient). 

Hie  next  step  may  well  be  to  consult  one  or  more  authorities, 
rigidly  turning  aside  from  all  side  issues  (or  he  will  never  finish 
the  case)  imtil  he  finds  a  consideration  of  the  principle  applicable. 
Then  let  him  return  to  a  second  reading  of  the  case  in  the  light  of 
his  reflection  and  study  of  the  sources,  when,  imless  the 
very  involved,  he  should  reach  such  a  thorough  understanding  of 
it,  as  to  make  it  easy  for  him  to  repeat  the  case  aloud  to  himself. 
He  is  now  ready  to  recite  it  with  fluency  in  the  classroom. 

If  time  allows,  the  student  may  try  several  further  means  to 
deepen  his  acquaintance  with  the  principles  involved  in  the  case. 

It  is  essential  for  the  student  to  fix  the  main  principles  in  his 
mind  before  he  attempts  to  retain  or  imderstand  matters  of 
detail. 

As  the  instructor  may  ask  him  to  criticize  or  defend  the  views 
expressed,  he  should  have  firmly  in  his  grasp  the  neccssar>''  argu- 
ments and  references  to  sources.  It  is  here  that  he  should  a  \  ail 
himself  of  his  capacity  for  accurate  memorizing  and  should  refer 
to  the  sources,  giving  exact  nanicD,  cdi Lions,  even  page  numbers, 
when  he  can  hr  sure.  Especially  should  he  acquire  the  habit  of 
referring  to  treaties  by  the  name  of  the  city  of  signature,  and  by 
the  (late  o\  the  month  as  well  as  of  the  year. 

iivery  sludcnl  should  take  occasion  to  interpose  from  time  to 
time  in  the  discussion,  if  for  no  other  reason  thdii  to  acquire  the 
habit  of  participating  in  the  work  of  the  class.  Many  a  good 
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student,  through  shyness  or  for  other  reasons,  loses  a  valuable 
opportunity  to  deepen  his  mastery  of  the  subject  These  inter- 
ruptions will  not  be  resented  by  the  instructor  and  members  of 
the  class,  if  they  arc  not  too  frequent  and  if  the  question  or  re- 
mark be  tersely  stated.  Someone  -has  said  that  if  you  do  not  want 
to  be  a  bore,  you  must  drop  the  subject  the  moment  your  state- 
ment is  understood.  Just  so  in  the  class.  The  point  or  objection 
should  be  concisely  stated  to  the  best  of  the  student's  ability, 
and  dropped  in  mid-course  as  soon  as  the  meaning  is  clear. 

In  the  recitation,  each  side  of  the  question  may  be  assigned  to 
a  different  student,  who  will  be  asked  to  present  the  arguments 
for  his  side,  and  then  to  refute  those  of  the  other.  This  course 
may  be  advantageously  applied  by  two  or  more  students  working 
together.  Each  one  can  represent  in  the  discussion  one  of  the 
governments  concerned.  This  moot-diplomacy  method  may  be 
used  m  the  cases  of  arbitration,  and  the  important  questions  of 
arLitriil  procedure  can  thus  be  taken  up  in  conjuncliun  with  the 
study  of  the  principles  decided  in  the  awards. 

This  method  can  be  further  used  to  aeh  antage  for  a  more  de- 
tailed and  complete  study  ui  the  practice  ui  diplomacy  than  any 
textbook  can  provide. 

These  with  other  variations  may  be  employed  by  the  teacher, 
when  the  members  of  the  class  have  had  suflicient  experience 
and  acquaintance  with  the  principles  to  make  sudi  modilications 
of  the  routine  class  methods  profitable. 

The  greatest  danger  in  using  tlie  case  system  is  that  a  few  of 
the  better  men  do  all  the  work,  and  unless  the  class  is  to  be  in- 
flicted with  the  intolerable  burden  of  a  halting  recitation,  a  few 
soon  become  spokesmen  for  the  class.  To  obviate  this,  the  in- 
structor must  permit  interruption  even  when  it  breaks  mto  the 
thread  of  the  argument,  and  give  an  encouraging  answer,  so 
that  the  interrupter  feels  well  pleased  with  his  achievement. 
The  important  argument  can  then  be  resumed  where  it  was 
left  off. 

When  time  presses  and  the  cases  have  accumulated,  many 
pages  may  be  covered  by  short,  incisive,  searching  questions, 
which  allow  the  student  to  show  his  mastery  of  the  case,  where- 
upon the  instructor  turns  to  the  succeeding  case. 
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Of  course  the  class  should  not  be  taken  in  alphabetical  order  — 
or  too  systematically.  Constant  side  questions,  often  answerable 
hy  Si  yes  or  &  no,  will  keep  ail  upon  the  qid  vne,  without  confusing 
the  statement  of  the  case  or  wasting  time. ' 

It  is  important  to  acquire  the  habit  of  referring  to  the  cases  by 
name,  and  it  will  be  preferable  to  announce  that  the  examinations 
will  be  based  upon  the  cases  in  the  book  and  upon  others  closely 
analogous.  The  instructor  may  prqMtre  such  cases  for  examina- 
tion purposes,  varying  in  difficulty  according  to  the  capacity  of 
the  students,  and  involving  principles  or  facts  similar  to  the  cases 
studied  but  not  always  identical  with  them.  In  discussing  such 
cases,  students  will  find  occasion  to  refer  to  the  cases  in  the  text 
and  to  make  application  of  the  principles  they  illustrate. 

Without  keeping  any  record  of  the  recitations,  the  instructor  will 
be  able  to  follow  the  work  of  the  students,  if  the  class  is  not  too 
large,  and  to  xdy  upon  the  eagerness  to  learn  as  the  sole  stimulus. 
Where  the  precq>tiMr  does  not  feel  justified  in  thus  throwing  the 
entire  tespooshlBty  upon  the  student,  he  may,  of  course,  keep  an 
accurate  account  of  the  recitations  and  notify  the  delinquents 
from  time  to  time. 

In  conclusion,  I  would  emphasize  that  this  collection  of  cases 

does  not  daim  to  cover  every  principle,  but  only  those  best  rec- 
ognized or  most  important.  The  supplementary  use  of  some  good 
text  book  should  be  urged  upon  every  student.  The  selection  of 
cases  should,  however,  constitute  the  basis  of  the  work  of  the 
class.  At  the  same  time  the  better  students  should  be 
aUowed  and  enoouiaged  to  pursue  their  investigations  further 
afield. 

It  is  almost  inevitable  at  times  that  several  recitations  will  be 
spent  upon  one  assignment,  but  by  lengthened  assignments  and 
increased  speed  of  recitation,  the  instructor  will  be  able  to  regain 
the  lost  time.  Skii^nng  is  to  be  avoided,  since  it  always  dis- 
courages a  class  not  to  recite  the  lesson  for  which  it  has  made 
careful  preparation.  The  course  can  easily  be  lengthened  by  sup- 
plemental lectures  or  additional  cases  assigned  for  investigation 
and  report  by  some  of  the  more  advanced  and  enthusiastic 
students. 

In  addition  to  the  general  aids  to  the  study  of  cases  as  given  , 
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above,  it  itiSi  he  weU  for  tbe  student  to  ask  himsdf  whether  the 
cafie  he  is  studying  is  properly  and  well  placed  under  the  heading 
of  the  book,  or  whether  it  does  not  more  properly  be-  ^^^^.^i 
long  under  another  section.  From  time  to  time  the  tions  to  th« 
student  should  le-read  these  prq>aiatofyremaik8  in  '^"^^ 
regard  to  the  methods  of  study,  and  the  introductory  chapter 
eq>[a2iiing  how  to  find  the  Uw.  &i  reference  to  each  case,  he  may 
find  some  useful  hints  in  the  index,  but  it  will  be  better  for  him 
to  search  out  item  other  sources  all  the  e3^)lana1lon  of  the  cases, 
and  consult  the  index  only  after  he  has  put  forth  his  own  efforts. 
In  this  way  the  mdex  will  not  become  a  lasy  man's  mental 
crutch,  but  wOl  serve  as  a  useful  indication  of  the  success  of 
his  research  and  as  gukle  for  his  [investigations  in  a  succeeding 


Students  who  wish  to  attain  a  profound  know  ledge  of  inter- 
national law  should  early  acquire  the  habit  of  consulting  the 
principal  sources  and  authorities.  The  following  aie  among  the 
more  important: 

Moore:  International  ArhitraHcns  (1898).  6  vols. 

Moore:  Digest  of  I nUnialioiial  Laiv  (1906),  8  vols. 

Foreig}!  RdaUons  oj  iJic  Ufiikd  Stales. 

Brilish  and  Foreign  State  Papers. 

American  Journal  of  I nterfialional  Law. 

Malloy:  Treaties,  2  vols.,  1910;  3d  vol.,  1913. 

Westlake:  I ntcrnaiional  Laaj  (2d  edition);  2  vols..  Part  I, 
Peace,  1910;  Part  U,  War,  1913  (Cambridge  University  Press). 

Further  bibliographical  indications  will  be  found  in  the  preced- 
ing and  in: 

Hcrshey:  Tlie  Esseniiais  oJ  Iniernaiionai  Fubiic  Law  (19 12, 
Macmillan). 

Oppenheim:  International  Law  (2d  edition,  191 2);  vol.  i,  Peace; 
vol.  n,  War  and  Neulraliiy  (Longmans,  Green  &  Co.). 

Moore,  Hershey  and  Oppenheim  all  give  references  to  non- 
English  sources. 

Although  the  original  plan  of  tlie  book  and  the  selection  of  the 
cases  are  mine,  Mr.  Munro  deserves  the  principal 
credit  for  the  preparation  of  the  material  which  is 
new.    The  imique  account  of  the  Hague  Arbitration  Cases, 
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which  are  the  backbone  of  the  book,  are  ahnost  entirely  his 

work.' 

We  cannot  adequately  express  our  thanks  to  Professor  Moore 
for  many  suggestions  which  have  been  followed  with  profit,  nor 
for  the  extensive  borrowing  of  material  from  his  two  Digests.  We 
have  preferred  to  acknowledge  that  what  he  has  done  cannot  be 
improved  rather  than  to  seek  after  a  vain  wppesaaauct  of  original- 
ity. Much  of  the  material  is  nevertheless  newly  prepared,  and  that 
which  is  taken  over  from  other  sources  will  be  made  available  for 
use  in  the  classroom,  whither  the  many-volumed  works  of  the  great 
collections  of  sources  cannot  conveniently  be  carried. 

We  acknowledge  our  debt  to  Miss  Helen  C.  Nutting  for  the 
preparation  of  the  material  in  the  Mattueof  case  and  the  Prit- 
chard  afifair,  as  well  as  for  the  care  with  which  she  has  checked  up 
references  and  helped  to  correct  the  proof. 

£.  C>  S« 

Monk,  tQi6. 

*  While  Mr.  Munro  was  assisting  Professor  Wilson  at  Harvard  he  had  an  oppor- 
ttinity  to  pursue,  with  a  group  of  advanced  students  taking  Dr.  Wilson's  course  on 
the  Hf^ioe  Arbitmtioiifl,  tibe  criticdi  study  of  those  cases.  No  work  could  have  been 
more  beneficial  as  a  preliminary  to  the  prcpar;it  :i  ;i  of  theiB  GMn»  thoQgh  it  in  00 
way  kiseoa  the  oiigintli^  of  Mr.  Munro'a  contribution. 
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INTRODUCTION 


THE  SOURCES  OF  INTERNATIONAL  LAW;  HOW  TO 

KNOW  THE  LAW 

If  the  reader  or  student  were  to  place  himsell  in  the  podtun 
of  the  officials  who  are  entrusted  with  the  direction  of  the  foreign 
relations  of  the  government,  he  would  have  to  ask  himself:  Where 
shall  I  look  for  the  guide  of  my  action? 

In  such  circumstances  the  first  rule  of  conduct  must  be — inHeu 
of  a  better — to  follow  the  practice  of  his  predecessors  in  office.  * 
This  merely  would  mean  to  apply  the  system  which  the  newly  ap- 
pointed official  finds  in  operation.  Since,  however,  no  two  cases 
are  identical,  before  the  official  can  decide  what  action  to  take  in 
any  particular  instance  he  must  first  have  discovered  what  are  the 
governing  principles  of  the  existing  practice.  He  will  find  that 
the  first  means  <rf  ascertaining  them  will  be  to  search  out  the  pre- 
cedents upon  which  the  position  taken  by  the  government  h 
based,  and  thus  advised,  he  will  attempt  to  maintain  what  he 
considers  to  be  this  position  of  his  state.  He  will,  however,  al- 
ways  take  into  account  the  protection  of  the  immediately  im- 
portant interests  of  his  country.  Every  government  attempts  to 
secure  the  recognition  of  its  views  as  shown  by  its  practice,  inter- 
preted in  such  a  way  as  to  protect  the  nation's  interests.  This 
same  procedure  pursued  by  the  officials  of  another  government 
may  result  in  a  stand  quite  at  variance  with  that  of  the  first- 
mentioned  government.  What  will  those  responsible  for  the  ef- 
fective direction  of  their  country's  foreign  affairs  do  in  sudi  a 
case? 

The  first  proceeding,  iMdk  is  also  the  easiest  and  simplest,  is 
to  reach  some  direct  agreement  for  the  settlement  of  the  matter. 
Since,  however,  it  is  more  convenient  to  have  a  g^ieral  rule 
than  to  waste  time  in  reaching  a  separate  understanding  for  each 
separate  instance,  governments  enter  into  broader  agreements. 
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called  oonve&tioiis  or  treaties,^  to  regulate  these  matters.  An- 
other advantage  of  this  mechanism  is  that  the  govenunents  con' 
cemed  are  able,  through  mutual  concessions  in  regard  to  points 
of  minor  importance,  to  obtain  a  compromise  rule  of  regulation 
embradng  what  each  considers  essential.  This  method  of  solu- 
tion by  compromise  agreements,  based  upon  reciprocal  concession, 
is  the  foundation  of  the  body  of  conventional  or  treaty  stipula- 
tions which  govern  such  a  great  proportion  of  the  relations  be- 
tween states,  and  also  of  the  less  formal  agreements  effected 
through  exchanges  of  notes  or  other  friendly  imderstandings. 

Considerations  of  convenience  will  always  lead  diplomats  to 
expedite  the  matters  entrusted  to  their  charge  by  the  simple 
and  effective  method  of  reference  to  treaty  stipulations  or  by 
entering  into  some  agreement  made  for  the  event.  Such  a  means 
is  employed  to  transact  a  great  part  of  the  business  between 
independent  states.  It  may  be  said  that  every  such  instance  is 
governed  by  the  wcll-recognizcd  and  fundamental  principle  of 
international  law  that  aH  agreements  must  be  observed  in  good 
faith  —  pacta  scrccnda  sunt.  But  in  those  cases  where  no  treaty 
or  other  agreement  is  recognized  by  both  parties  as  apjjhcable, 
it  may  not  always  be  possible  to  reach  a  satisfactory  agreement 
at  the  moment,  and  where  a  solution  presses  it  becomes  necessary 
to  supplement  by  other  rules  the  one  which  we  have  just  enunci- 
ated. 

The  next  or  second  rule  for  a  government  to  employ  to  deter- 
mine its  conduct  looks  to  the  observance  of  the  previous  practice 
in  the  absence  of  some  ruie  demonstrated  to  be  superior.  When, 
however,  the  rule  of  a  compromise  agreement  between  the  views 
of  the  governments  themselves  based  upon  the  national  practice 
and  interests  of  each  of  the  governments  concerned,  has  not  proved 

>  From  ttme  to  tfnis  Urn  npicaeotatives  ol  tlw  natlotts  fa  cooc&ve  bave  entend 

into  treaties  binding  their  ce^>ecti  ve  states  to  observe  certain  rules  of  general  applica> 
tion.  This  is  sometimes  a  codification  of  existing  law  to  make  easier  its  application 
and  to  avoid  disputes.  Again,  it  may  be  a  conventional  rule,  for  tbc  regulation  of 
questkms  of  minor  imporCanoe,  wliere  the  primary  conaidenttion  is  to  obtain  a  fixed 
rule.  In  still  other  instances  the  njle?  agreed  upon  may  really  be  in  the  nature  of 
kgialatioa  for  Uie  futuie.  In  this  latter  event,  enthusiasm  without  capedence  often 
aedca  Uloe  Osnute  to  ancat  Iqr  woida  die  im^rtOile  advinoe  of  the  lovoea  nl  nattnne^ 
Experienced  statesmen  «n  cautJotis  and  modeit  in  thdr  attcmpta  to  oil^nata  kfl^ 
iatkm  for  the  world. 
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cfficadous^  reooune  mast  be  had  to  another  practice  than  that  of 
cadi  natioa  oonaidexed  separately.  The  general  practice  of  mde- 
pendent  states,  as  shown  in  previous  controversies,  must  now 
be  considered.  If  it  is  found  that  sunikr  differences  in  the 
past  have  been  regulated  by  two  governments  in  a  particular 
manneTi  the  offidab  of  the  two  governments  in  disagreement 
will^  ordinarily,  foUow  this  practice.  Wien  the  precedents  are 
numerous  and  extend  over  many  years,  the  practice  becomes  a 
custom.' 

1  It  b  natonl  tluit  men  ilKMild  apply  to  the  setdenient  of  inteniBtlonal  affairs 

the  same  mlrs  with  which  they  have  been  familiar  as  governing  all  their  social  re- 
lations in  more  restricted  fields  —  that  is,  in  oatioaai  or  local  ailairs.  We  find  the 
most  generally  prevalent  and  deeply  revoed  rule  to  be  that  of  the  obligation  to 
obaove  the  loliiiiail  iriiich  has  been  followed  in  other  co^cs  stretching  back  beyond 
the  memor>'  of  man  —  what  is  known  as  a  custom.  The  recognition  of  the  validity 
of  custom  has  two  practical  advanta^.  In  the  first  place,  oistom  almost  iuuva« 
tally  meeiii  that  when  dmiltf  dUkvdt^ 

tkm  was  readrad,  and  that  this  solution  worked  sufficiently  well  to  lead  tP  iti 
adoption  when  other  similar  atuations  occurred  —  in  other  w>rds,  there  is  a  pre- 
sumption that  the  custom  so  followed  is  a  practical  and  reasonably  satisfactory  rule 
to  ivpiy.  The  aeoond  advantage  of  a  automaiy  rule  b  that  it  is  fixed.  AH  who 
follow  custom  do  so  on  the  assumption  that  all  recogniml  customs  will  be  given  due 
consideration  in  the  settlement  of  any  difficulties  which  may  arise.  Even  where  it  is 
not  poarible  to  find  a  well-defined  custom,  governmenti^  actuated  by  the  consider- 
Atiou  alMive  leimed  to>  an  seoflKdly  iM4f  to  acGoid  to  ii^^ 
measure  of  respect. 

Westlake  states  that  "custom  and  reason  are  the  two  sources  of  international  law," 
and  says  in  regard  to  the  former:  "Custom  must  not  be  oonfounded  with  mere  fre- 
quency or  even  habit  of  conduct.  In  any  state  or  other  s<iH^ictv  in  which  aistomary 
law  h  admitted,  custom  as  a  part  of  law  means  tiie  axiduct  which  is  forced  as  well 
as  the  strict  or  loose  nature  of  the  society  allows,  —  not  always  very  well,  even  ia 
the  case  of  national  law  in  the  ruder  stagea  of  national  existence^  —  and  which  is 
followed  as  weU  from  the  fe^r  of  such  enforcement  as  from  the  persuasion  that  the 
received  rule  requires  such  conduct  to  be  followed.  In  other  words,  custocn  is  that 
fine  of  eondoct  which  the  aodety  haa  comaented  to  regard  aa  oUigaUvy.  We  have 
nan  that  international  law  is  law  just  because  the  conduct  which  it  directs  has  the 
dnwacter  thus  described,  so  that  for  custom  to  be  a  source  of  international  law  fol- 
lows from  the  definition  of  each.  Even  for  those  who  seek  for  intematioaal  right  — 
tod^  wilwwolfwiflf,  or  diet  Klttarv«dl#~oi8tomniu8tbeaaauroeof  anchri^tto 

far  as  thr-  existenrc  nf  the  aistnm  carries  a  presumption  of  its  rcasnrLahlrnc^K,  and  80 
far  as  in  ordinary  cases  there  is  a  duty  of  conscience  to  follow  it,  at  least  provisioDally, 
UDtO  it  can  be  amended."  (Westlake:  JntematioHol  Law,  part  i,  Peau  [Cambridge, 

The  lej.med  Lorimer  remarks  in  rt*p:arri  to  rtistom  as  a  source  of  International  law: 
"From  Vattel's  time,  again,  tUl  our  own,  partially  including  the  latter,  the  effort  haa 
been  to  detcnnine  the  oonsnetude,  wUdi  ia  accepted  as  the  oonunon  law,  widiont 

reference  to  any  absolute  or  necessary  standard,  and  positive  law  is  criticised  or 
amended  only  in  accordance  with  prevailing  sentiments,  or  with  such  experience  of 
its  results  as  rect-ui  historical  events  are  supposed  to  aHord.  Even  where  these  experi- 
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\  When  governments  have  not  been  able  to  reach  a  satisfactory 
settlement,  either  by  means  of  a  compromise  agreement  or  by  the 
application  of  a  recognized  international  customary  rule  based 
upon  the  practice  of  governments,  unless  the  matter  is  to 
be  left  to  the  realm  of  force,  it  will  be  necessary  to  discover  still 
other  means.  Recourse  must  then  be  had  to  reason  to  search  out 
the  fundamental  principles.  Customary  rules  must  be  in\  csti- 
gated  to  discover  the  principles  'vvhirh  they  enfold;  and  when  a 
certain  provision  is  found  in  many  treaties  oft  repeated,  reason 
must  discover  the  true  underi>T.ng  principle  which  is  the  fertile 
soil  to  which  the  provision  owes  its  growth.  The  overburdened 
statesmen  who  bear  the  great  responsibility  of  the  conduct  of 
foreign  ailnirs  might  well  stagger  before  the  task  of  applying  their 
reasoning  faculties  to  the  discovery  of  such  principles  and  their 
correct  appHcation  to  the  actual  difficulty.  Nay,  in  many  in- 
stances it  would  be  beyond  their  powers.  Fortunately,  however, 
this  work  has  been  in  tn-eat  part  prepared  and  lies  ready  at  hand. 
Jurists  and  students  ot  international  affairs  of  all  nations  have  been 
diligently  devoting  their  attention  to  this  very  task.  In  the  text- 
books and  commentaries  are  found  the  results  of  their  investiga- 
tions and  mature  deliberations.  The  bias  which  may  be  suspected 
when  an  author  treats  of  the  interests  which  affect  his  beloved 
country  disappears  before  a  consensus  of  authoritative  interpre- 
tation gathered  from  the  textbooks  prepared  by  jurists  of  all 
nations  and  in  all  tongues.* 

Such  in  the  main  is  the  method  which  governments  pursue  to 

enccs  amounted  to  a  custom,  which  we  have  seen  to  be  one  of  the  most  important 
sources  of  the  law  of  nations,  Savigny's  profound  remark.  [Dieiiewohnheit  isi  das  Kcnn- 
tekhen  des  posUivcn  Rechls,  nicht  dessm  Entstekungsgrund.  — System,  vol.  i,  p.  35), 
that '  custom  is  the  mark  by  which  we  reoognise  positive  law,  not  the  ground  from 
whidi  it  springs,'  was  enUrely  overlooked."  (Eactnct  from  Lorimer:  Institutes  ef  the 
Law  of  Nations  [iSSil,  voL  i,  81-82.) 

A  ^RnaoD  fa  &  aottive  of  klenational  law  not  ODly  for  the  aeekas  after  latei^ 
national  right,  who  will  appeal  to  reason  as  a  check  on  custom,  but  for  all,  and  for 
tWb  causes.  First,  the  rules  already  regarded  as  established,  whatever  their  source, 
must  be  referred  to  their  principles,  apiilied,  and  their  principles  extended  lo  new 
cases,  by  the  methods  of  reasoning  proper  to  jurisprudence,  enligfatened  by  a  sound 
view  of  the  necessities  <^  interaational  life.  Secondly,  the  niles  as  yet  established, 
even  when  so  applied  and  extended,  do  not  cover  the  whole  field  of  international  life, 
whldi  u  oooBtaatly  de\^oping  in  neur  dinctioiis.  Thcnton^  from  tune  to  tiine  new 
rules  have  to  be  proposed  on  reasonable  gtounds,  acted  on  provisionally,  and  ulti- 
mately adopted  or  rejected  as  may  be  determined  by  eiperience,  indudiog  the  effect. 
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find  a  fixed  rule  appHcable  to  the  peaceful  settlement  of  differences 
between  them.  In  nure  inatances  no  accord  Is  possible  and  by 
mutual  agreement  the  difference  is  sometimes  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion. The  advantages  of  sxhitration  are,  first,  that  the  parties 
secure  an  impartial  judge  tO'  aipgfy  the  same  ^tem  of  interna- 
tional  law  iriuch  they  would  ordinarily  apply  themselves;  and, 
second,  that  they  isolate  the  question  bom  all  other  disturbing 
Influences.  A  third  advantage  is  that  they  get  rid  of  the  ques- 
tibn.  They  agree  to  agree  at  a  fixed  date,  which  is  the  date  when 
the  award  is  rendered^  Governments,  in  theur  relations  one  with 
another,  under  the  pressure  of  poHticaJ  considerations  sometimes 

notlesB  importaat  in  btenrntknal  tira  la  mitiooal  tdbJan,  of  interest  ooiqded  wiUi 
preponderating  power. 

"With  both  custom  and  reason  in  our  subject  Roman  law  is  so  intermixed  that 
il&  portion  requires  a  separate  notice  to  make  it  clear.  Modem  international  law  arose 
at  a  time  iHien  the  laiser  part  of  the  world  was  aabject  to  mrniafchical  rulen  with 
whom  their  states  were  identified,  and  the  Roman  law  was  held  to  appl>-  between 
audi  penoos  as  being  the  law  common  to  them.  The  states  of  other  than  monarchical 
oooBtitatioii  wlucii  lud  d»aJing»  witli  mnnartlm  or  with  one  another  would  have  had 
to  submit  to  the  mles  which  naturally  existed  in  the  more  general  case,  even  if, 
claiming  rights  a-?  moml  beings,  they  had  not  brought  themselves  under  the  Roman 
law  as  the  one  code  then  deemed  to  be  obligatory  on  moral  beings.  The  rules  which 
flowed  Into  hitematkmal  law  from  thbaouroe  are  now  inoorpocatad  with  the  custom- 
ary law  of  nations,  and  such  is  the  respect  still  pcr.i  rally  entertained  for  the  Roman 
law,  which  has  been  odled  written  reason,  that  thi£  part  (A  the  custom;ir>'  law  is 
never  controverted  even  by  the  seekers  after  international  right,  although  it  may  be 
the  fubject  of  some  of  the  conlrovetaies  iriiich  are  waged  about  the  interpretation  of 
texts.  Further,inapph'inf!to?ntfm,itionn!lawthemctho'dKof  rrasfming which  belong 
to  juxiapnidmoe,  it  is  the  reasoning  oi  Roman  law  that  has  been  applied,  that  system 
bchig  ooniiiin  not  only  to  the  coi^beiUof  EiiniM 

Admiralty."  (W«itlike:  ImkrnaUaiul  Lam,  part  i,  Ptau  [Cambridaei  iQioI,  pp* 

24-is) 

A  very  important  organ  which  helps  to  elucidate  tlic  true  principles  ol  international 
lawis  die  Liattot  de  Droit  International  (Instatate  o(  Internatkxial  Law).  Among  its 
members  are  some  of  the  most  learned  jurists  and  distinguished  statesmen  It  holds 
meetings  every  year  or  two  to  discuss  international  law  as  appUed  to  questions  of 
MMiingorgenBnlinieRBt  A  repeater  cntnutedirith  the  preparatioo  of  each  subject 
for  djannaion  has  previously  been  in  corimiomltonce  with  each  member  so  that  the 
proposals  which  he  lays  before  the  meeting  are  the  rf^ults  of  mature  and  ^^^■de  con- 
aaderatioa.  After  *^'«^"«'^,  each  article  of  the  project  or  proposal  is  voted  upon 
with  the  amendments  mggnrtied.  In  the  final  form  in  which  it  is  adopted,  the  project 
or  proposed  rcLMilation  is  printed  in  the  Anniuil  of  the  Institute,  with  a  reasonably 
full  account  of  the  discussions,  and  carries  on  its  face  the  authority  of  the  whole 
Institute.  When,  however,  the  voting  has  been  dose,  it  is  necessary  to  examine  the 
itpiwirtM  and  wei^  the  anthotity  of  the  separate  votes  cast.  Reason  can  never  be 
discovered  by  the  vote  of  a  majority,  though  in  a  world  where  the  strength  f  f  a 
majoriQr  has  an  influence  so  far-reaching,  a  majority  vote  of  those  supposedly  or 
pnnmably  equal  will  Itmif  have  in  its  favor  a  presumption  of  zeaaonableneaB. 
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depart  from  what  they  know  to  be  the  application  of  the  wel^ 
recognized  rules  of  the  law  of  nations.  By  insisting  on  the  leo- 
ogioitioii  of  some  iiati<HuU  viewpoint  in  return  for  a  reciprocal 
complaisance,  governments  are  able  to  apply  or  to  misapply  inter- 
national law  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  those  vital  interests 
which  are  designated  as  policies.  It  is  necessaiy  always  to  bear 
in  mind  this  important  distinction  between  international  law  and 
those  other  matters  which  are  properly  characterized  as  politipal. 
The  superficial  observer  of  international  relations  does  not  always 
perceive  that  what  he  considers  as  law  is  often  in  reality  political 
action  stalking  in  the  guise  of  legality.  Diplomacy  is  a  practical 
^tem  applied  by  practical  men,  desirous  of  obtaining  practical 
results  for  their  governments,  and  they  do  not  hestitate  to  cloak 
a  political  situation  with  a  legal  phraseology  when  they  think 
it  will  help  to  secure  a  more  general  and  cheerful  acceptance.^ 
Experience  will  teach  where  to  look  (or  these  political  pitfalls. 

To  recapitulate,  governments  follow  a  system  of  rules  baaed, 
as  we  have  seen,  upon: 

(z)  The  sanctity  of  treaties  and  other  agreements  n^ch 
mtist  always  be  observed  with  absolute  good  faith. 

(3)  Custom,  which  demonstrates  the  actual  practicality  of 
a  rule  of  action,  and  furnishes  thereby  a  presumptkm  in 
favor  of  its  reasonableness. 

(3)  Reason,  which  is  man's  only  sovereign  guide,  since  reason 
may  always  overrule  any  other  rule — for  all  rules  are  but 
aids  to  reason  and  abase  themselves  in  reason's  majestic 
presence.* 

The  system  ol  law  thus  established  is  the  law  governing  the 
^  Diptomacy  b  conoenied  wiA  the  canjriiig  on  ol  tbe  idatioiis  between  govem- 

mcnLs  of  indcpcndenl  states  Fver>'^  government  dinctsitsd^lloaiatic  activities foT 
the  accomplishment  of  two  main  purpose: 

First,  to  secure  the  enjoyment  of  the  rights  which  belong  to  it  under  international 
law;  and 

Second,  to  maintain  and  extend  the  particul  ^.r  ideas  and  beliefs,  known  as  pc^dea, 
which  it  cherishes.  The  latter  phase  of  diplomacy  we  can  consider  only  incidentally. 
*  The  qfitem  of  intefnatioiMl  kn?  is  mainly  contrived  to  avoid  the  dangers  of 

irresponable  conceptions  of  reason:  as  is  well  understood,  our  reason  follows  all  too 
closely  o\ir  wishes  and  our  pas«ion?.  Rt^^ponsiblc  sfatcsmcn  find  their  principal  task 
to  save  thuir  nation  from  the  errors  m  reasoning  whidi  tiie  pupuiux  hatred  or  eathust- 
aam  of  the  moment  may  engender. 
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sodety  of  mdependent  states.^  It  may  be  moie  concretely  stated 
as  a  rule  of  conduct  actually  observed  by  the  govenunents  of 
iiidq)eiuleiit  states  in  their  intercourse  with  one  another^  and 
by  them  recognized  as  binding  and  enforceable  by  i^ropriate 
action. 

International  law  is  not  a  system  constructed  to  conform  with 
our  ideals  of  what  the  practice  of  governments  should  be.  How- 
ever beautiful  such  a  scheme  might  be,  it  would  have  little  rela- 
tion  to  human  affairs.  It  may,  nevertheless,  be  our  duty  to  use  our 
influence  in  securing  the  recognition  by  the  states  of  die  world  of 
certain  of  these  ideals.  When  recognized  as  law  and  actually  ap- 
plied by  the  consensus  of  states,  what  was  an  ideal  or  precept 
of  morality  answers  the  tests  and  becomes  a  part  of  the  law  of 
nations. 

In  the  concrete  cases  which  follow,  the  reader  wiU  find  a  repeti- 
tion of  what  has  been  said  above,  though  expressed  in  varied 
language.  With  just  one  warning,  to  note  with  particular  atten- 
tion what  governments  do  rather  than  what  their  representatives 
say,  we  leave  the  student  to  pursue  unintemqstedly  his  quest  of 
that  sublime,  far-reaching,  and  all-controlling  law  which,  govern- 
ing the  reUtions  of  all  the  states,  governs  thereby  every  man, 
woman,  and  child  dwelling  on  this  planet;  for  states  are  but  the 
corporate  escpression  of  the  individuals  who  compose  them.  And 
as  the  science  of  the  law  of  nations  develops,  the  individual 
emeiges  as  the  real  if  not  the  legal  subject  of  that  law.* 

TRIQUET  V.  BATH  (1761) 

Lord  Mansfield,  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench: 
I  remember  in  a  case  before  Lord  I'albot,  of  Buvot  v.  Barbut, 
upon  a  motion  to  discharge  the  defendant,  (who  was  in  execution 
for  not  performing  a  decree,)  "Because  he  was  the  agent  of  com- 

1  Westlakc:  Intemaiumal  La'j.;  part  i,  Pence  [Cambridge,  igio,]  p.  t. 

*  blhctly  speaking,  the  law  of  nations  deals  only  with  the  relations  between 
govenunents,  end  indfvidiuJs  are  not,  therefore,  its  subjects;  but  in  the  leoent 
Hague  Convention  Relative  to  the  Establishment  of  an  Intemationri!  I'ri-?  Court 
(article  4),  an  individual  who  alleges  that  his  property  has  been  condeumed  in  vio- 
lation <d  intematioitsl  Jaw  is  pexmitted  to  bring  his  suit  against  the  govcniment 
rapaDflible> 
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merce,  comiiiissioned  by  the  King  of  Pnusia,  and  received  here 
as  such;"  the  matter  was  very  elaborately  argued  at  the  bar;  and 
a  solemn  deliberate  opinion  given  by  the  court.  These  questions 
arose  and  were  discussed.  —  "  Whether  a  minister  could,  by  any 
act  or  acts,  waive  his  privilege."  —  "Whether  being  a  trader  was 
any  objection  against  allowing  privilege  to  a  minister^  personally." 
—  "Whether  an  agent  of  commerce,  or  even  a  consul,  was  entitled 
to  the  privilege  of  a  public  minister."  —  "What  was  the  rule  of 
decision:  the  act  of  parliament;  or,  the  law  of  nations."  Lord 
Talbot  declared  a  clear  opinion  —  "That  the  law  of  nations,  in  its 
full  extent,  was  part  of  the  law  of  England."  —  "That  the  act  of 
parliament  was  declaratory;  and  occasioned  by  a  particular  inci- 
dent."—  "That  the  law  of  nations  was  to  be  collected  from  the 
practice  of  different  nations,  and  the  authority  of  writers." 
Accordingly,  he  argued  and  deteimined  from  such  instances,  and 
the  authority  of  Grotius,  Barbeyrac,  Bynkershoek,  Wicquefort, 
etc.;  there  being  no  English  writer  of  eminence,  upon  the 
subject. 

I  was  coimsel  in  this  case;  and  have  a  full  note  of  It. 
(Textual  extract.  Burrage:  Reports,  vol.  m,  p.  1478.) 


THE  PAQUBTE  HABANA 

The  Supreme  Court  of  ilie  UrUitd  States,  i8gg 

The  fshing  smack  Faquete  Habana,  43  feet  long  on  the  keel 
and  of  twenty-five  tons  burden,  with  a  crew  of  three  Cubans  and 
carrying  a  fishing  license  from  the  Spanish  Government,  had  been 
fishing  for  several  da>'s  off  the  coast  of  Cuba.  On  April  25,  1898, 
she  was  captured  by  the  United  States  gunboat  Castine.  Her  cargo 
was  fresh  fish  kept  to  be  sold  alive.  The  owner  of  the  vessel  was  a 
Spanish  subject  of  Cuban  birth  living  in  Havana.  On  May  30, 
1898,  a  final  decree  of  condemnation  and  sale  was  entered,  "the 
court  not  being  satisfied  that  as  a  matter  of  law,  without  any  or- 
dinance, treaty  or  proclamation,  fishing  vessels  of  this  class  are 
exempt  from  seizure." 

On  ai^>eal  from  the  decision  of  the  District  Court  the  case 
came  before  the  Supreme  Court  Mr,  JusUce  Gray,  after  redting 
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the  facts  substantially  as  above  given,  diq)Osed  of  a  technical 
objectioa  to  juiisdictioQ  of  the  court,  and  continued  as  follows: 

''We  aie  thea  brought  to  the  consideration  of  the  questum 
whether,  upon  the  facts  i^peazing  in  these  lecords,  the  fishing 
smacks  were  subject  to  capture  by  the  armed  vessels  of  the  United 
States  dunng  the  lecent  war  with  Spain. 

"By  an  andent  usage  among  civilized  nations,  beginning  cen- 
turies ago,  and  gradually  ripening  into  a  rule  of  international 
law,  coast  fishing  veaseb,  pursuing  their  vocation  of  catching  and 
bringing  in  fiesh  fish,  have  been  recognized  as  exempt,  with  their 
cargoes  and  ciews,  from  capture  as  prize  of  war. 

"This  doctrine,  however,  has  been  earnestly  contested  at  the 
bar;  and  no  complete  collection  of  the  instances  illustrating  it  is 
to  be  found,  so  far  as  we  are  aware,  in  a  single  published  work, 
although  many  are  referred  to  and  discussed  by  the  writers  on 
intematlaiial  law,  notably  in  2  Ortolan,  Rigks  Inkmationaks  et 
Dipiomaik  de  la  Mer  (4th  ed.)>  Hb.  3,  c  a,  pp.  51-56;  in  4  Calvo, 
Drmi  InlemaUomd  (5th  ed.),  ii  S367-75;  hi  De  Boeck,  Pro- 
friili  PmU  Emiemie  sous  Panllon  Ennemi,  §{  igi-^i  and  in 
Hall,  IfUemaHonal  Law  (4th  ed.)»  §  Z4B.  It  is  therefore  worth 
the  while  to  trace  the  history  of  the  rule,  from  the  esrliest  accessi- 
ble sources,  through  the  increasing  recognition  of  it,  with  occa- 
sional setbacks,  to  what  we  may  now  justly  consider  as  its  final 
establishment  in  our  own  counby  and  generally  througjiout  the 
dvilized  world*  •  .  • 

[Here  follows  an  extremely  interesting  review  of  the  inactice 
of  governments  in  regard  to  fishing  vessels  from  the  beginning  of 
the  fifteenth  centuiy,  with  dtations  from  treaties  and  extracts 
from  the  opinions  of  judges  and  the  writings  of  authorities  <»i  the 
law  of  nations.  The  opinion  then  continues:] 

''Lord  StoweU's  judgment  in  Tks  Ymmg  Jacob  ond  Jokanm 
(i  C.  Rob.  ao),  above  dted,  was  much  relied  on  by  the  counsd 
for  the  United  States,  and  deserves  careful  consideration. 

"The  vessd  there  condemned  is  described  in  the  rqKnt  as  'a 
small  Dutch  fishing  vessd  taken  April,  1798,  on  her  return  from 
the  Dogger  Bank  to  Hdland;'  and  Lord  Stowell,  In  delivering 
judgment,  said:  'In  former  wars,  it  has  not  been  usual  to  make 
captures  of  these  small  fishing  vessels;  but  this  rule  was  a  rule  of 
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comity  only,  and  not  of  legal  dedsion;  it  has  prevailed  from  views 
of  mutual  accommodation  between  neighboring  countries,  and 
ftom  tenderness  to  a  poor  and  industrious  order  of  pec^e.  In  the 
present  war  there  has,  I  presume,  been  sufficient  reason  for  chang- 
ing this  mode  of  treatment,  and,  as  they  are  brou^t  before 
me  for  my  Judgment,  they  must  be  referred  to  the  general  prin- 
ciples of  this  court;  they  fall  under  the  character  and  description 
of  the  last  dass  of  cases;  that  is,  of  ships  constantly  and  exclu- 
sively emplo3red  in  the  enemy's  trade.'  And  he  added:  'It  is  a 
farther  satisfaction  tome  in  giving  this  judgment  to  observe  that 
the  facts  also  bear  strong  marics  of  a  false  and  fraudulent  transr- 
action.' 

"Both  the  capture  and  condemnation  were  within  a  year  after 
the  order  of  the  Euglish  Govenunent  of  January  24,  1798,  in- 
structing the  commanders  of  its  ships  to  seize  French  and  Dutch 
fishing  vessels,  and  before  any  revocation  of  that  order.  Lord 
Stowell's  judgment  shows  that  his  decision  was  based  upon  the 
order  of  1798,  as  well  as  upon  strong  evidence  of  fraud.  Nothing 
more  was  adjudged  in  the  case. 

''But  some  expressions  in  his  opinion  have  been  given  so  much 
wei^t  by  EngUsh  writers,  that  it  may  be  well  to  examine  them 
particularly.  The  opinion  b^gms  by  admitting  the  known  custom 
in  fonner  wars  not  to  capture  such  vessels — adding,  however, 
'but  this  was  a  rule  of  comity  only,  and  not  of  legal  decision.' 
Assuming  the  phrase  'legal  decision'  to  have  been  there  used,  in 
the  sense  in  which  courts  are  accustomed  to  use  it,  as  equivalent  to 
'judicial  decision,'  it  is  true  that,  so  far  as  appears,  there  had  been 
no  such  dedsion  on  the  point  in  England.  The  word  'comity' 
was  apparently  used  by  Lord  Stowell  as  synonymous  with  cour- 
'  tesy  or  good  wilL  But  the  period  of  a  hundred  years  which  has 
since  eh^ised  is  amply  suffident  to  have  enabled  what  originally 
may  have  rested  in  custom  or  comity,  courte^  or  concession,  to 
grow,  by  the  general  assent  of  dviihsed  nations,  into  a  settled  rule 
of  international  law.  As  well  said  by  Sir  James  Mackintosh: 
*Jji  the  present  century  a  sbw  and  silent,  but  very  substantial 
mitigation  has  tak^  place  in  the  practice  of  war;  and  in  propor- 
tion as  that  mitigated  practice  has  recdved  the  sanction  of  tune, 
it  is  raised  from  the  rank  of  mere  usage,  and  becomes  part  of  the 
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law  of  natioDS.'  (Discourse  on  ihe  Law  of  NoHohs,  38;  i  Uiscd- 
laneous  Works,  360.) 

"The  Fiench  prise  tribunab,  both  before  and  alter  Lord  Stow- 
dl's  dedsion,  took  a  wholly  different  view  of  the  general  question. 
Li  1780,  as  already  mentkmed,  an  order  in  coundl  of  Louis  XVI 
had  declared  illegal  the  capture  by  a  French  cruiser  of  The  John 
a$id  Saroh,  an  English  vessel,  coming  from  Holland,  laden  with 
fresh  fish.  And  on  May  17, 1801,  where  a  Portuguese  fishing  ves* 
sell  with  her  cargo  of  fish,  having  no  more  crew  than  was  needed 
for  her  management,  and  for  serving  the  nets,  on  a  trip  of  several 
days,  had  been  captured  in  April,  1801,  by  a  French  cruiser,  three 
leagues  off  the  coast  of  Portugal,  the  Council  of  Prizes  held  that 
the  capture  was  contrary  to  'the  princq[>les  of  humanity,  and  the 
maxims  of  international  law,'  and  decreed  that  the  vessel,  with 
the  fish  on  board,  or  the  net  proceeds  of  any  that  had  been  sold, 
should  be  restored  to  her  master.  (La  Nosira  Seghora  de  la 
Piedad,  25  Merlin,  Jurisprttdence^  Prise  Uarilme,  §  3,  art.  i»  3; 
S.  C.  I  Pistoye  et  Buverdy,  Prises  Mantmes^  331;  2  Be  Cussy, 
Droit ManHme,  166.)  .  .  . 

**Thb  review  of  the  precedents  and  authorities  on  the  subject 
appears  to  us  abundantly  to  demonstrate  that  at  the  present  day, 
by  the  general  consent  of  the  civilized  nations  of  the  world,  and 
independently  of  any  express  treaty  or  other  public  act,  it  is  an 
established  rule  of  international  law,  founded  on  considerations 
of  humanity  to  a  poor  and  industrious  order  of  men,  and  of  the 
mutual  convenience  of  belligerent  states,  that  coast  fishing  ves- 
sels, with  their  implements  and  supplies,  cargoes  and  crews,  un- 
armed, and  honestly  pursuing  their  peaceful  calling  of  catching  and 
bringing  in  fresh  fish,  are  exempt  from  capture  as  prize  of  war. 

'*The  exemption,  of  course,  does  not  apply  to  coast  fishermen 
or  their  vessels,  if  employed  for  a  warlike  purpose,  or  in  such  a 
way  as  to  give  aid  or  information  to  the  enemy;  nor  when  mili- 
tary or  naval  operations  create  a  necessity  to  which  aU  private 
interests  must  £^ve  way. 

"Nor  has  the  exemption  been  extended  to  ships  or  vesseb  em- 
ployed on  the  high  sea  in  taking  whales  or  seals,  or  cod  or  other 
fish  whicfa  are  not  brought  fresh  to  market,  but  are  salted  or  other- 
wise cured  and  made  a  regular  article  of  coomierce^ 
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"This  rule  of  international  law  Is  one  which  prize  courts,  ad- 
ministering the  law  of  nations,  are  bound  to  take  judicial  notice 
of,  and  to  give  effect  to,  in  the  absence  of  any  treaty  or  other  pub- 
lic act  of  their  own  government  in  relation  to  the  matter.  .  .  . 

"Upon  the  facts  proved  in  either  case,  it  is  the  duty  of  this 
court,  sitting  as  the  highest  prize  court  of  the  United  States,  and 
administering  the  law  of  nations,  to  declare  and  adjudge  that  the 
capture  was  unlawful,  and  without  probable  cause;  and  it  is 
therefore,  in  each  case, 

"Ordered,  that  the  decree  of  the  District  Court  be  reversed, 
and  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  vessel,  together  with  the  pro- 
ceeds of  any  sale  of  her  cargo,  be  restored  to  the  claimant,  with 
damages  and  costs." 

(Extract  from  United  States  Reports  [Cases  adjudged  in  the 
Supreme  Court  at  October  Term,  1899.  New  York,  1900],  vol. 
^7 Si  PP'  677-73X.   The  statement  of  facts  is  condensed.) 
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CHAPTER  J 

THE  RIGHTS  AND  DUTIES  OF:THE  AGENTS  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  INTERCOURSE 


§S,  DIPLOMATIC  BKPBBSRNTATtVSS;. 


CASE  OF  MATTUEOF,  AMBASSADOR  OF  FEKR^ 

THE  GREAT  (1708) 

In  London  in  the  summer  of  1708  "several  turbulent  and  dis- 
orckrl)  persons  .  .  .  in  a  most  outrageous  manner  insulted  the  • 
person  of  his  excellency,  Andrew  Artemonowitz  Mattiicof,  am- 
bassador extraordinary  of  His  Tsarish  Majesty,  Enifx  ror  of 
Great  Russia,  ...  by  arresting  him  and  taking  ]iirn  lj\  \no- 
lence  out  of  his  coach  in  the  public  street,  :m({  detaining  iiitn  in 
custody  for  several  liours,  .  .  .  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations, 
and  in  prejudice  of  the  rights  and  privileges"  of  ambassadors  and 
other  public  ministers.^  The  arrest  was  made  on  warrant, 
by  officers  of  the  pohce,  at  the  instance  of  certain  London  trades- 
people, to  whom  the  ambassador,  then  about  to  terminate  his 
residence  in  England,  owed  altogether  some  three  hundred  pounds. 
English  gentlemen  furnished  bail,  and  Queen  Anne,  as  soon  as 
she  heard  of  the  mischance,  dispatched  her  Secretary  of  State  to 
wait  upon  the  ambassador  and  assure  him  of  Her  Majesty's 
sense  of  the  outrage  and  of  her  intention  to  prosecute  according 
to  the  full  rigor  of  the  law  all  those  who  should  be  found  implicated. 
The  ambassador,  however,  demanded  a  more  striking  and  summary 
exoneration  and  left  London  hastily,  as  soon  as  he  received  his 
passports,  without  asking  for  his  letters  of  recall,  and  without 
accepting  the  customary  gift  from  the  Queen  or  the  yacht  which 

*  "An  act  for  preser\ing  the  privileges  of  ambassndors,  and  other  public  ministers 
<^  ioceign  princes  and  states."  (StaM€s  at  Largejr&m  Ike  second  to  the  eighth  year  oj 
Qmm  AmUt  voL  xi,  pp.  4S7-89.) 
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she  had  caused  to  be  offered  to  him.  The  Queen  and  her  ministers 
seem  to  have  made  every  effort  in  .this  .-case  to  fulfill  their  obliga- 
tions uikder  international  law.  .  The/thidesmeii,  the  bailiffs,  the 
justices  responsible  for  issuiiig  iKe  warrant,  were  arrested  and 
when,  on  the  25th  of  FebrUaty*6f  the  year  following  they  came 
to  trial  before  the  Queen's  fitnch,  eminent  lawyers  pleaded  long 
and  learnedly  for  ^fel:•.Majesty  before  a  distinguished  jury  in 
the  presence  of ^bot&£te!r  Majesty's  Secretaries  of  State  and  many 
other  persons  c$..rank  and  authority.  A  verdict  of  guilty  was 
found  but  yihe  ease  being  so  extraordinary,  of  very  great  im- 
portance, .^Iro^ether  new,  and  without  precedent"  in  the  courts 
of  En^JEmdj^so  it  was  officially  communicated  to  the  Russian 
Amb^'ador,  —  the  Lord  Chief  Justice  hesitated  to  pronounce 
seSnteAce  until  in  special  session  of  the  tenn  following  it  should 
be  determined  what  penalties  might  properly  be  inflicted  on 
those  found  guilty  in  cases  of  this  nature.  Moreover,  when 
Parliament  convened  and  a  general  pardon  was  declared  to  all 
persons  guilty  of  criminal  acts  from  the  year  1695,  "even  to  those 
who  in  the  most  enonnous  manner  might  have  conspired" 
against  the  ''sacred  person"  of  the  Queen,  exception  was  made  of 
those  concerned  in  the  attack,  on  the  Russian  Ambassador. 
By  special  act  of  Parliament  also,  declaration  was  made,  "as 
authentic  as  possible,  of  the  just  horror"  which  British  subjects 
in  general  had  "against  this  violent  insult" — ^to  employ  tte 
words  later  used  by  the  Queen — "  and  all  the  acts  and  proceeds 
ings  which  relate  to  the  arrest  of  the  person  of  Your  Impe- 
rial Majesty's  Ambassador  are  annulled  and  razed  out  of  the 
registers  of  our  courts  of  justice,  and  those  who  had  a  share 
therein  are  branded  as  infamous  criminals  and  obnoxious  to  the 
laws  which  were  then  in  force.  And  if  any  person  hereafter 
durst  commit  the  like  oflense,  or  any  ways  violate  the  privileges 
of  ambassadors  and  other  foreign  ministers,  they  will  be  liable 
to  the  most  severe  penalties  and  punishments  which  the  arbi- 
traiy  power  of  the  judges  shall  think  fit  to  inflict  upon  them, 
and  to  which  no  bounds  are  given  in  this  new  act.  So  that  all 
insults  of  this  nature  will  be  prevented  for  the  future,  and  the 
security  which  aU  princes'  ministers  ought  to  enjoy  will  be  firmly 
established  and  preserved  by  this  famous  law." 
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All  these  efforts  at  padficatioii  were  duly  cammunicated  to 
M.  Mattueof ,  with  many  expressions  of  regret  and  indignation 
at  the  outrage  and  many  assurances  of  zealous  regard  for  the 
honor  of  Russia  and  her  ambassador.  Representaticms  were 
made  also  direct^  to  Peter  the  Great:  q>edal  instructions  had 
been  dispatdwd  to  Lord  Whitworth,  English  Ambassador  at  Mos- 
cow, immediately  after  the  outrage,  and  Queen  Anne  with  her 
own  hand  had  addressed  a  letter  to  His  Tsatish  Majesty. 

Russia,  however,  remained  firm  in  her  demand  for  a  reparation 
as  extraordinary  as  had  been  the  insult, — "that  a  capital  punish- 
ment, according  to  the  rigor  of  the  law,  ...  or  at  least  such  an 
one  as  is  adequate  to  the  nature  of  the  affront,"  be  infficted  on 
all  ''the  accomplices  of  the  crime;" — and  in  the  course  of  the  cor- 
respondence dted  as  a  case  in  point  the  extra-legal  action  taken 
by  Venice  a  short  time  before  in  summarily  committing  to  plUory 
and  galleys  certain  of  her  own  customs  officials  against  whom  the 
English  Ambassador,  Lord  Manchester,  indirectly  had  cause  for 
complaint.  In  both  these  cases,  Russia  insbted,  it  was  not  local 
law,  but  the  more  sacred  laws  of  nations  that  had  been  violated,  — 
a  consideration  making  inapplicable  the  usual  legal  processes,  and 
calling  for  action  more  sudden  and  drastic.  The  diplomatic 
corps  of  the  foreign  ministers  then  in  London  sided  with  the 
Russian  Ambassador  and  before  its  enactment  formally  pro- 
tested against  the  proposed  Parliamentary  provision  touching 
the  privileges  of  ambassadors,  in  that  it  rested  those  privileges 
not  on  the  immemorial  rights  of  nations,  but,  tacitly,  on  local 
law  merely,  which  subsequent  acts  of  Parliament  might  alter  or 
even  annul. 

The  proposed  bill  was  modified  in  this  particular/  but  those  who 

1  The  preamble  of  the  act  as  it  finally  became  law,  after  rehearsing  the  indigni* 
ths  to  iHudi  the  Rusdaa  Ambasaador  was  subjected,  contained,  in  acooidance  with 

the  memorial  presented  by  the  foreign  ministers,  the  following  rlni-cn  defining  the 
inddcnt  as  "contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and  in  prejudice  to  the  rights  and  privi- 
leges which  ambasttdMB  and  other  public  minist»s,  authorized  and  received  as 
audi,  have  at  all  times  been  thereby  possessed  of,  and  ought  to  be  kept  aacxed  and 
inviolable."  The  act  was  in  its  inception,  therefore,  modifu  rl  as  to  make  it  clearly 
an  act  declaratory  of  the  law  of  nations.  It  was  so  understood  by  Queen  Atme,  who, 
in  her  letter  of  AugtBt,  1709,  to  the  Taar,  apeaks  of  It  aa  *'a  deduatkm  as  authentic 
as  possible  of  the  just  horror  which  our  subjects  in  general  have  agdn^  this  violent 
insult;"  and  later  refers  to  those  responsible  for  the  incident  as  obnoxious  "to  the 
laws  which  were  then  in  force."   The  same  view  was  taken  of  it  by  the  Russian 
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had  been  found  guilty  in  the  attack,  upon  the  ambassador  were  not 
punished.  The  laws  were  acknowledged  to  be  inadequate  to  the 
situation.  Another  method  was  hit  upon,  therefore,  for  affording 
Russia  that  undoubted  satisfaction  which  for  many  months  she 
had  been  so  persistently  demanding.  In  the  six  weeks'  jubilee 
followdng  the  Tsar's  return  from  his  victorious  campaign  against 
Charles  XII,  Her  Majesty's  Ambassador  at  the  Russian  Court, 
specially  invested  for  tliis  single  mission  with  extraordinary  and 
plenipotentiary  powers,  apologized  in  open  audience  in  the 
Queen's  name  to  Peter  the  Great.  Even  his  words  of  address  were 
signiJicant.*  "Most  High  and  Most  Potent  Emperor!"  he  began; 
and  continuing  after  a  brief  rehearsal  of  the  case,  he  testified  to 
"the  sorrow  and  the  just  and  high  abhorrence"  which  the  Queen 
had  for  "that  rash  deed"  against  the  Russian  Ambassador.  He 
begged  excuse  for  the  defect  and  insufficiency  of  the  ancient 
British  Constitution,  most  instantly  desiring  that,  "entirely 
putting  the  same  in  oblivion,"  His  Tsarish  Majesty  might "  again 
generously  contiiiiie"  his  high  affection  to  the  Queen  and  to 
her  subjects. 

At  the  conclusion  of  this  address,  which  was  spoken  in  English, 
translations  in  German  and  Russian  were  read  in  a  loud  voice. 
The  ambassador  then  placed  in  Uie  Emperor's  hands  an  autograph 
letter  from  the  Queen,  which  the  Emperor  entrusted  to  his  Grand 
Chancellor  before  making  a  brief  speech  of  acknowledgment* 

Ambassiidor,  who  could  not  conceive,  therefore,  how  it  contributed  "in  any  wise  to 
the  satisfaction  ...  in  debate;  because  the  sacred  characters  of  ambassadors  have 
been  in  all  times  accounted  inviolable  among  all  the  powers  before  that  declaration, 
which  being  but  a  particular  law,"  could  "only  wve  to  justify  the  honor"  of  the 
British  nation.  In  1737,  also,  when  Barbuit's  case  came  before  Lord  Talbtit  for  dc- 
dsioOf  the  act  was  defined  by  him  as  "only  dedaratocy  of  the  andent  tiniversal  jus 
gnUhm'*  (see  §  2,  p.  20) ;  Lorid Maiwfield,  in  iy6i,inibitcutidTriqudttal,v.B0tkt 
quoted  Lord  Talbot  as  declaring  a  clear  opinion  "That  the  law  of  nations,  in  its 
full  extent,  was  part  of  the  l.iw  of  Fn.  l  ni.  .  .  .  That  the  Art  of  Pnrlftiment  was  de- 
claratory; and  occasioned  by  a  particular  inddent"  (see  Triquci  v.  halh  Ii76i],  p. 
mi);  and  Lord  CMWphell,  fa  1851,  in  waderlBgttiopiiiioa  in  the  cmc  of  gattr 
V.  Queen  of  Portugal,  said  of  the  sUitute  tliat  it  "has  always  been  said  to  be  merely 
declaratory  of  the  law  of  nations,  recognized  and  enforced  as  such  by  our  munici- 
pal law."  {Queen^s  Bench  Reports^  new  series,  vol.  xvn  [London,  i8ssJ,  p.  207.) 

'  De  Martens  states  that  it  was  on  this  occasion  (Februaty,  17x0)  that  Gie&t 
Britain  first  gave  the  title  of  Emperor  to  the  Tsar.  The  word  was  used,  however,  in 
the  act  of  Pailiameat  passed  in  connection  with  this  case,  April  ai ,  1 709  {vide  supra), 

*  Bhrdcstone  leoonds  tihat  a  copy  of  the  Act  of  Plftrtiainrnt,  "deg^tly  engrossed 
and  iUuiidnated,"  wis  at  tiiit  nma  tfaie  pfeaented  to  the  Ttar.  iCammnitariei 
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It  was  on  February  9,  17 10,  at  a  conference  of  the  Emperor's 
ministers  presided  over  by  this  same  Grand  Chancellor,  that  suit- 
able concludons  to  the  whole  matter  were  formulated.  It  was 
arranged  that  M.  Mattueof,  then  Ambassador  at  The  Hague, 
should  advise  Queen  Anne  of  what  had  taken  place  at  the  Rus- 
sian Court  and  of  the  giacious  clemency  of  the  Tsar  and  of  his 
desiie  that  Her  Maj^ty  would  pardon  the  offenders.  It  was  re- 
quested, however,  that  Her  Majesty  herself  write  an  appropriate 
letter  to  M.  Mattueof,  upon  receipt  of  which  —  so  the  arrangement 
ran  —  M.  Mattueof  would  in  due  form  ask  for  his  letters  of  recall, 
which  he  had  not  obtained  in  his  haste  to  leave  England  some 
eighteen  months  before.  The  ambassador,  further,  was  to  be  re* ' 
imbursed  for  all  the  costs  and  damages  which  he  had  been 
"obliged  to  be  at,  and  to  suffer,  on  accoimt  of  the  said  affront." 
And  finally,  when  all  these  preliminaries  had  been  effected,  it 
was  agreed  that  Peter  the  Great  should  acquaint  the  Queen  that 
he  was  "content  with  the  foresaid  satisfaction/' 

(r/w  History  of  the  Reign  of  Queen  Anne,  digested  into  Annals, 
year  the  seventh  [London,  1709],  pp.  233-42,  326-36;  year  the 
eighth  [London,  1710],  pp.  141-58;  Charles  de  Martens:  Causes 
CMres  ^  DmU  des  Gens  [Ldpsic  and  Paris,  1827],  vol.  i, 
pp.  47-74.) 


THE  CASE  OF  GALLATIN'S  COACHMAN  (1827) 

Dttring  Mr.  Gallatin's  mission  at  London,  la  1827,  an  incident 
occurred  involving  a  questum  of  diplomatic  privileges,  which 
led  to  an  exposition  of  the  British  views  on  the  rights  of  embassy. 
His  coachman  was  arrested  in  bis  stable  on  a  charge  of  assault, 
on  a  warrant  from  a  magistrate.  The  subject  having  heen  in- 
formally brought  to  the  notice  of  the  Foreign  Office,  a  communi- 
cation was  addressed  to  the  secretary  of  the  American  Legation 
by  the  Under-Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Backhouse,  May  18,  1827, 
in  which  he  informed  Mr.  Lawrence  of  the  result  of  a  reference 
made,  by  order  of  Lord  Dudley,  to  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown. 
In  it  it  is  said  that  ''the  statute  of  the  7th  Anne,  chap.  12,  has 

{fjoadoUf  1857I,  voL  i,  p.  249,)  In  the  Annals  of  Qitem  Atme  (voL  vn,  p.  327)  it  is 
noted  that  the  CoauMiia ''oidored  the  bfU  to  be  cngioHedL 
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been  considered  in  all  but  the  penal  parts  of  it  nothing  more  than 
a  dedaratioQ  of  the  law  of  nations;  and  it  is  held  that  neither  that 
law,  nor  any  construction  that  can  pfoperly  be  put  upon  the  stat^ 
ute,  extends  to  protect  the  mere  servants  of  ambassadors  item 
airest  upon  criminal  chaiges,  although  the  ambassador  himself^ 
and  probably  those  who  may  be  named  in  his  mission  are,  by 
the  best  opinions,  though  not  by  the  uniform  practice  of  this 
country,  exempt  from  every  sort  of  prosecution,  criminal  and  dviL 
His  lordship  will  take  care  that  the  magistrates  are  apprised, 
through  the  proper  channel,  of  the  disapprobation  of  His  Majesty's 
Government  of  the  mode  in  which  the  warrant  was  executed  in 
the  present  instance,  and  are  further  informed  of  the  expectation 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  that,  whenever  the  servant  of  a 
foreign  nunister  is  charged  with  a  misdemeanor,  the  magistrate 
shall  take  prq>er  measures  for  apprising  the  minister,  either  by 
personal  communication  with  him  or  through  the  foreign  office, 
of  the  fact  of  a  warrant  being  issued,  before  any  attempt  is 
made  to  execute  it,  in  order  that  the  minister's  convenience  may 
be  consulted  as  to  the  time  and  manner  in  which  such  warrant 
shall  be  put  in  execution." 

An  ofllcial  character  was  given  to  the  preceding  communication 
by  a  note  from  Earl  Dudley,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, June  2,  1827,  in  which  he  says  that  it  is  only  necessary  for 
him  to  "confirm  the  statement  contained  in  the  private  note  of 
Mr.  Backhouse,  referred  to  by  Mr.  Gallatin,  as  to  the  law  and 
practice  of  this  country  upon  the  questions  of  privilege  arising 
out  of  the  arrest  of  Mr.  Gallatin's  coachman,  and  to  supply  an 
omission  in  that  statement,  with  respect  to  the  question  of  the  sup- 
posed inviolability  of  the  premises  occupied  by  a  foreign  minister. 
He  is  not  aware  of  any  instance,  since  the  abolition  of  sanctuary  in 
England,  where  it  has  been  held  that  the  premises  occupied  by  an 
ambassador  are  entitled  to  such  a  privilege  by  the  law  of  nations." 

He  adds  that  courtesy  requires  that  their  houses  should  not  be 
entered  without  permission  being  first  sohcited  in  cases  where  no 
urgent  necessity  presses  for  the  immediate  capture  of  an  offender. 

(Moore:  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  iv,  pp.  656-57;  Whea- 
ton:  Elements  of  International  Law  [2d  annotated  edition  by  Law- 
rencCi  London,  iSd^],  pp.  1006-07.) 
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SOULfi'S  CASE  (1854) 

Ixf  October,  1854,  Mr.  Soul6,  American  Minister  at  Madrid, 
who  had  been  attetUling  the  Ostend  Conference,  arrived  at  Calais, 
in  France,  Intending  to  return  to  his  post  by  way  of  Paris.  On  his 
arrival  at  Calais  he  was  provisionally  stopped  under  an  order  of 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior  that  he  should  not  be  allowed  to 
penetrate  into  France"  without  the  knowledge  of  the  govern- 
ment. Mr.  SouU,  who  was  a  native  of  France  and  a  naturaHxed 
citizen  of  the  United  States,  was  currently  reported  to  have  made 
fspeedbes  adverse  to  the  government  of  Louis  Napoleon  and  to 
have  held  coimnunication  with  some  of  its  adversaries.  Further- 
more, the  American  Minister,  while  at  Madrid,  had  engaged  the 
French  Ambassador  in  a  dueL  On  being  stopped  at  Calais,  Mr. 
Sott]£  straightway  left  France  to  return  to  his  post  by  way  of 
England  and  Portugal.  Mr.  Mason,  American  Minister  at  Paris, 
on  hearing  of  the  action  of  the  authorities  at  Calais,  immediately 
addressed  a  protest  to  the  Froich  Government,  not  only  against 
the  interruption  of  Mr«  Soul^'s  journey,  but  also  against  the  re- 
fusal, as  he  supposed,  of  the  French  Government  to  permit  Mr. 
Soul£  to  pass  through  that  country.  M.  Drouyn  de  I'Huys, 
then  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  replied  that  the  government  of 
the  Emperor  had  "not  wished  .  .  .  toprevent  an  envoy  of  the 
United  States  crossing  French  territory  to  go  to  his  post  In  order 
to  acquit  himsdif  of  the  commission  with  which  he  was  charged 
by  his  government,"  but  that  "between  this  simple  passage  and 
the  sojourn  of  a  foreigner,  whose  antecedents  have  awakened,  I 
regret  to  say,  the  attention  of  the  authorities  invested  with  the 
duty  of  securing  the  public  order  of  the  country,  there  exists  a 
difference,  which  the  Miiuster  of  the  Interior  had  to  appreciate;" 
that  "If  Mr*  SoM  was  going  immediately  and  directly  to  Madrid 
the  route  of  France  was  open  to  him;"  that  if,  on  the  contrary, 
he  "intended  to  go  to  Paris  with  a  view  of  tarrying  there,  that 
privilege  was  not  accorded  to  him.  It  was,  therefore,  necessary  to 
consult  hhn  as  to  his  intentions,  and  it  was  he  who  did  not  give 
the  time  for  doing  this."  (Modified  esttract  from  Moore:  Digest 
of  InkrmUhmd  Law,  vol.  iv,  pp.  557-58.) 
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In  his  Sfioond  anniul  messagie  of  December  4,  1854,  President 
Pierce,  after  referring  to  the  traditional  friendship  with  France 
and  alluding  to  the  settlement  of  the  case  of  the  French  Consul 
at  San  Francisco,^  continued:  "Subsequent  misunderstanding 
arose  on  the  subject  of  the  French  Government  havingi  as  it 
appeared,  abruptly  ezduded  the  American  Minister  to  Spain 
fxom  passing  through  France  on  his  way  from  London  to  Madrid* 
But  Uiat  government  has  unequivocally  disavowed  any  design 
to  deny  the  rig^t  ol  transit  to  the  Minister  of  the  United  States^ 
and  after  explanations  to  this  effect  he  has  resumed  his  journey 
and  actually  returned  throng  France  to  Spain."  {Uessages  and 
Papers  of  ike  Presidenis  ijS^iSgff  compiled  by  James  D.  JRich* 
ardson  [Washington,  1897],  voL  v,  p.  278.) 


THE  LORD  SACKVnXE  WEST  INCIDENT  (r888) 

,^0n  September  12,  1888,  Lord  Sackville  West,  British  Minister 
to  the  United  States,  while  at  Beverly,  Massachusetts,  received 
a  letter  from  Pomona,  California,  from  one  who  signed  himself 
"Charles  F.  Murciiison,"  stating  that  he  was  a  naturalized  Ameri- 
can of  English  birth;  that  he,  as  well  as  hundreds  of  other  recently 
naturalized  Americans  from  England,  was  in  a  quandary  as  to 
how  to  cast  his  vote  at  the  approaching  presidential  election. 
President  Cleveland,  he  said,  apparently  had  always  Ik  en  very 
friendly  and  favorable  towards  Great  Britain,  but  his  recent  mes- 
sage to  Congress,  following  close  upon  the  rejection  of  tlie  fisher- 
ies treaty,  had  alarmed  him  to  such  an  extent  that  he  sought  ad- 
vice from  one  who  would  know  just  how  these  many  votes  might 
be  cast  to  the  greatest  advantage  of  the  mother  country,  which 
was  still  dearest  to  them. 

Although,  as  Lord  Sack\nlle  afterward  admitted,  the  writer  of 
this  letter  was  whe)lly  unknown  to  him,  and  although  it  was  evi- 
dent that  any  advice  sent,  even  though  his  correspondent  had 
agreed  to  keep  the  source  of  his  knowledge  a  secret,  was  intended 
to  be  used  broadcast  to  influenrtr  votes  for  or  against  Cleveland, 
Lord  Sackville  answered  the  letter  on  the  following  day:  ''You 
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aie  probably  aware/'  he  said,  '^^t  any  political  party  ^ch 
openly  favined  the  mother  countiy  at  the  present  moment  would 
lose  popnlaiity,  and  that  the  party  in  power  Is  fully  aware  of  this 
fact and  m  respect  to  the  "questions  with  Canada,  which  have 
been  unfortnnatdy  reopened  since  the  rejection  of  the  [fish* 
eries]  treaty  by  the  Rqnibllcan  majority  in  the  Senate,  and  by  the 
President's  message  to  which  you  allude,  allowance  must  there- 
fore he  made  for  the  political  situation  as  regards  the  presiden- 
tial election."/J^  his  letter  he  inclosed  a  clipping  from  the  New 
Yoifc  Times  which  advised  electors  to  vote  for  Mr.  Cleveland's 
reelection.^ 

^  As  Secretary  of  State  Bayard  said  in  his  note  of  January  30, 
1889,  ''Lord  Sackville  was  thus  applied  to  in  unmistakable  tenns 
to  Interfere  in  the  political  affairs  of  the  United  States,  and  at 
a  time  ol  intense  public  feeling,  whoi  issues  of  deep  moment  were 
awaiting  popular  decision*" 

The  letter  was  a  poUtical  trick  intended  to  embarrass  the  Cleve- 
land Administration  and  discredit  it  in  the  ^es  of  thousands  of 
voters,  especially  the  Msh,  and  the  correspondence  was  made 
public  in  the  bst  days  of  the  campaign,  about  October  25  th. 
Lord  Sackville  was  at  once  sought  out  by  the  vaiunis  newspapers, 
and  he  readily  confirmed  the  authenticity  of  the  letters,  making 
no  effort  to  modify  the  impugnments  of  the  action  of  the  gov- 
ensmcnt  whldi  he  had  at  least  tacitly  agreed  to  in  his  answer, 
in  some  cases  emphasizing  them. 

Secretary  Bayard  at  once  expressed  to  Lord  Saltibury,  British 
Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  the  desire  of  this  government  that 
Lord  Sackville  be  recalled.  Lord  Salisbuiydedined  to  act  until  in 
receipt  of  the  precise  language  of  Lord  Sackville  and  his  explana- 
tlon.  Without  waiting  further,  the  President  authoiiaed  Secre- 
tary Bayard  to  inform  Lord  Sadrville  that  he  had  become  oon- 
vinoed  that  it  would  be  Incompatible  with  the  best  interests,  and 
detrimental  to  the  good  relations,  of  both  governments  that  he 
should  any  kmger  hold  his  official  position  in  the  United  States, 
and  he  further  autlraciBed  the  Secretary  to  send  the  Ministjer  his 
passports. 

This  action  by  the  United  States  Govenmient  raised  a  storm 
of  protest  from  the  British  press,  although  it  had,  up  to  the 
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time  of  the  actual  dismissal,  been  unanimous  in  its  coodenmation 

of  interference  in  the  domestic  affairs  of  our  government,  and 
had  insistently  pointed  out  that  Lord  SackviUe  could  no  longer 
be  of  any  service  to  Great  Britain  in  America. 

The  position  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  stated 
by  Mr.  Phelps,  United  States  Minister  to  Great  Britain,  in  his 
note  of  December  4  to  Lord  Salisbury:  "In  asking  from  Her  Map 
jesty's  Government  the  recall  or  withdrawal  of  its  minister,  upon 
a  representation  of  the  general  purport  of  the  letter  and  statements 
above  mentioned,  the  Government  of  the  United  States/^sumed 
that  such  request  would  be  sufficient  for  that  purpose,  whatever 
consideration  the  reasons  for  it  might  afterwards  demand  or 
recdve.  It  was  believed  that  the  acceptance  or  retention  of  a 
minister  was  a  question  solely  to  be  detemdned,  either  with  or 
without  the  asdgnment  of  reasons,  by  the  government  to  which 
he  was  accredited."^ 

Replying  to  this,  the  Marquis  of  Salisbury  observed: 

"Her  Majesty's  Government  are  imable  to  assent  to  the  view 
of  international  usage  which  you  have  here  laid  down.  It  is,  of 
course,  open  to  any  government,  on  its  own  responsibility,  sud- 
denly to  terminate  its  diplomatic  relations  with  any  other  state 
or  with  any  particular  minister  of  any  other  state.  But  it  has  no 
daim  to  demand  that  the  other  state  shall  make  itself  the  instru- 
ment of  that  proceeding,  or  concur  in  it,  unless  that  state  is  satis- 
fied by  reasons,  duly  produced,  of  the  justice  of  the  grounds  on 
which  the  demand  is  made. 

"The  principles  which  govern  international  relations  on  this 
subject  appear  to  Her  Majesty's  Government  to  have  been  ac- 
curately laid  down  by  Lord  Palmerston  on  the  occasion  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwei's  sudden  dismissal  from  the  court  of  Madrid  in 

"'The  Duke  of  Sotomayor,  in  treating  of  that  matter, 
seems  to  argue  as  if  every  government  was  entitled  to  obtain 
the  recall  of  any  forei^^m  minister  w^henever,  for  reasons  of 
its  own,  it  might  wish  that  he  should  be  removed;  but  this  is 
a  doctrine  to  which  I  can  by  no  means  assent. 

"*It  is  quite  true,  as  said  by  the  Duke  of  Sotomayor,  that 
the  law  of  nations  and  international  usage  may  permit  a 
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government  to  make  such  a  demand;  but  the  law  of  nations 
and  international  usage  also  entitle  the  government  to  whom 
such  a  request  may  be  preferred  to  decline  to  comply  with 
it.  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  if  a  foreign  government  is 
able  to  state  to  the  Government  of  Her  Majesty  grave  and 
weighty  reasons  why  the  British  Minister  accredited  to  such 
government  should  be  removed,  Her  Majesty's  Government 
would  not  feel  it  to  be  their  duty  to  take  such  representations 
into  their  serious  consideration,  and  to  weigh  them  with  all 
the  attention  which  they  might  deserve.  But  it  must  rest 
with  the  British  Government  in  such  a  case  to  determine 
whether  there  is  or  is  not  any  just  cause  of  complaint  against 
the  British  diplomatic  agent,  and  whether  the  dignity  and 
interests  of  Great  Britain  would  be  best  consulted  by  with- 
drawing him,  or  by  maintaining  him  at  his  post.'** 

In  discussing  this  position  of  the  British  Foreign  Secretary  and 
tlie  case  of  Sir  Henry  Eulwer,  Secretar\  Ba.}  ai  d  said: 

**The  case  of  Lord  Sackville  is  wholly  dissimilar.  In  the  former 
the  objection  of  Spain  was  to  the  action  of  Lord  Palnierston 
and  presumptively  of  the  nuaislry  of  Great  Britain,  of  which 
Sir  Henry  Bulwcr  was  but  the  channel  of  comniunication,  and 
throughout  the  entire  transaction  Sir  Henry  Bulwer  received 
the  entire  approval  of  his  lordship. 

"The  offense  of  Lord  Sack\alle  consisted  in  personal  misconduct, 
wholly  inconsistent  with  his  official  duty  and  relations,  of  which 
no  suggestion  of  approval  by  his  government  has  yet  been  inti- 
mated. 

"Thus  the  present  issue  is  not  wh  tlier  it  is  requisite  that  a 
sovereign  asking  the  recall  of  a  foreign  minister  should  give  the 
reasons  for  the  application,  but  whether,  when,  as  in  the  present 
case,  such  recall  has  been  asked  on  the  ground  of  interference  in 
the  politics  of  the  country  to  which  he  is  accredited,  the  question 
of  the  culpability  or  deeree  of  such  interference  is  to  be  left  not 
to  the  decision  of  the  olTcnded  sovereign,  but  to  the  determination 
of  the  soverei^rn  by  whom  the  offending  minister  was  accredited. 
It  is  not  understood  how  the  latter  view  can  be  held  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government  to  be  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations, 
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for  it  would  be  equmknt  to  saying  that,  by  sach  law,  tbat 
govemmcnt  is  entitled  to  detenmne  how  iar  it  will  inteifere  in 
the  poHtics  of  foteigB  states,  and  what  di^gree  of  interference  by 
its  ministeis  in  the  internal  affairs  of  such  states  it  may  see 
proper  to  sustain.  It  would  be  far  better  to  suq^end  di^ilo- 
natic  relations  entirely  than  to  continue  them  on  the  basb  of 
such  a  ris^t  of  interference  in  the  domestic  politics  of  other 
states  as  would  appear  to  be  assumed,  and  under  which,  if  ad- 
mitted, the  independence  and  dignity  of  the  injured  nation  would 
perish. 

''What  I  deem  to  be  the  true  international  rule  on  this  subject 
I  find  stated  under  the  high  authority  of  Calvo: 

'"When  the  government  near  which  a  diplomatic  agent 
resides  thinks  fit  to  dismiss  him  for  conduct  considered  im- 
proper,  it  is  customary  to  notify  the  government  which 
accredited  him  that  its  representative  is  no  longer  accept- 
able, and  to  ask  for  his  recall.  If  the  offense  committed  by 
the  agent  is  of  a  grave  character,  he  may  be  dismissed  with- 
out waiting  the  recall  of  his  own  government.  The  govern- 
ment which  asks  for  the  recall  may  or  may  not,  at  its  pleas- 
ure, communicate  the  reasons  on  which  it  bases  its  request; 
but  such  an  eq>lanation  cannot  be  required.  It  is  sufficient 
that  the  representative  is  no  longer  accq>table.  In  this 
case  international  courtesy  prescribes  his  immediate  recall; 
and  if,  notwithstanding,  the  other  government  does  not  com- 
ply with  the  request,  the  dismissal  of  the  agent  follows  as  a 
necessary  consequence,  it  is  effected  by  a  simple  notification 
and  the  soiding  of  his  passport.  The  dismissal  of  a  diplomatic 
agent  for  improper  conduct,  either  in  his  individual  capacity 
or  in  the  discharge  of  his  official  duties,  is  not  an  act  of  dis- 
courtesy or  hostility  toward  the  government  which  ac- 
credited him,  and,  consequently,  cannot  be  a  reason  for  de- 
claring war.'  (Int.  Law  [4th  ed.,  1888],  vol.  3,  p.  2x3.) 

"The  point  of  time  at  which  this  exclusive  discretioa  is  to 
be  ezercbed  —  whether  before  the  departure  of  the  envoy  for 
his  post,  or  at  his  entrance  upon  his  duties^  or  at  any  period  dur^ 
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ing  their  contmuance — would  not  apparently  affect  the  daun  put 
forward  by  the  Marqda  of  SaBsbmy. 

"Under  the  rule  adopted  by  hhn  the  leodving  government 
must  take  whoever  may  be  sent;  and,  in  case  by  misbehavior 
the  envoy  should  render  himself  unacoq>tabIey  its  ri^ts  are  to 
be  restricted  to  a  submission  of  the  reasons,  which,  if  'grave  and 
weighty,'  would  be  taken  into  serious  consideration  and  weighed 
by  Her  Majesty's  Government  'with  all  the  attention  they  mig^t 
deserve.' 

"To  accept  sudi  a  proposition  as  a  rule  of  international 
interoouise  would  be  absohitely  inconsistent  with  national  inde- 
pendence. I  have,  therefore,  forborne  to  dte  from  Calvo  the 
numerous  cases  from  which  he  deduces  the  rule  laid  down  by 
him. 

''An  envoy  is  intended  to  be  a  confidential  intennediaiy  be- 
tween two  governments  professing  friend^  reJatuuis,  and  in  reli- 
ance upon  his  good  faith  the  best  assurance  of  continued  amity 
and  good  understanding  will  be  found. 

"It  cannot,  therefore,  be  justly  regarded  as  a  cause  of  inter- 
national offense  to  request  the  recall  ol  an  envoy  whenever  it  is 
discovered  that  his  conduct  has  been  such  as  to  unsettle  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  receiving  government;  nor  for  that  government  to 
dismiss  htm  whenever  in  its  judgment  circumstances  have  arisen, 
owing  to  his  misconduct,  wldch  endanger  its  own  safety  and  wd- 
f are  or  tend  to  Jeopardise  the  good  relations  of  the  two  govern- 
ments. 

"I  renew  my  expressions  ctf  sincere  regret  that  what  Lord  Salis- 
bury has  correctly  tenncd  a  'personal  incident'  should  have  been 
thought  by  Her  Biajesty's  Government  in  any  degree  to  qualify 
the  harmony  of  intercourse  between  two  nations,  for  whose 
amicable  relations  none  can  be  more  sincerely  desirous  than  the 
President  and  those  who,  together  with  hhn,  are  diaiged  with  the 
administration  of  the  affairs  of  the  Government  and  people  of  the 
United  States.^ 

>  1b  ntaHi^ion  the  Britiah  Govenunent  recalled  the  othtf 
If iaaioii,  leavixkg  the  l^tkm  and  archives  in  the  custody  of  a  deric.  It  was  sug- 
gested that  he  might  properly  he.  designated  as  a  chorgt  des  njaires,  to  distinguish 
the  case  of  a  chargt  d'ajaircs  ad  tulerim,  as,  for  exampit,  when  a  secretaiy  of  legar 
lioB  b  Ml  tnpondly  in  chnsc* 
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"  You  are  authorized  to  oommunicate  a  copy  of  this  paper  to 
Her  Majesty's  Govenunent. 

am,  sir,  your  obedient  servant, 

"T.  F.  Bayaed." 

(Foreign  RetoHons  of  the  United  SkUes,  i888f  part  n,  pp.  1667- 
1729,  especially  pp.  1667-69;  1672,  1706,  1710,  1720-24.) 


DUKE  OF  RiPPERDA*S  CASE  (1726) 

In  1736  the  famous  Duke  of  Ripperda,  Minister  of  Finance 
and  Foreign  Affairs  to  Philip  V  of  Spain,  becoming  af^rehensive 
as  to  his  security,  sought  asylum  in  the  house  of  the  British  Am- 
bassador at  Madrid.  It  appears  that  Ripperda  came  uninvited  to 
the  British  Embassy,  after  having  be^  refused  asylum  at  the 
Dutch,  and  that  he  was  pennitted  to  remain  at  the  former  only 
after  assuring  the  British  Ambassador  that  he  was  not  in  di^race 
(he  had  been  dismissed  from  <^ce  on  a  pension)  or  charged  with 
crime.  Subsequently  the  ambassador  had  an  audience  of  the 
King  and  was  assured  that  the  duke  might  remain  in  the  embassy, 
it  being  understood  that  he  was  not  to  be  permitted  to  escape 
and  that  some  soldiers  would  be  placed  about  the  embassy  as  a 
precaution  against  any  attempts  in  that  direction.  The  Spanish 
Government,  however,  subsequently  becoming  alarmed  at  the 
discovery  that  the  duke  had  taken  with  him  important  papers, 
submitted  to  the  Council  of  Castile  the  question  whether  he 
might  not  be  seized.  The  CouncO  of  Castile  answered  in  the 
affinnative,  holding  that  it  would  "operate  to  the  subversion  and 
utter  ruin  [of  sovereigns]  if  persons  who  had  been  entrusted  with 
the  finances,  the  power  and  the  secrets  of  the  state,  were,  when 
guilty  of  violating  the  duties  of  their  office,  allowed  to  take  shelter 
under  a  privilege  which  had  been  granted  to  the  houses  of  am- 
,  bassadors  in  favor  of  only  ordinary  offenders." 

In  conformity  with  this  view,  the  Spanish  Govenmient  sent 
officers  to  seize  the  duke.  This  was  done  without  previously  com- 
municating to  the  ambassador  the  resolution  of  the  Council  of 
Castile  and  demanding,  Ripperda's  surrender.  The  ambassador 
submitted  to  avoid  disturbance.  The  relations  between  England 
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and  Spain  were  already  exceedingly  strained^  and  tbe  seizme  of 
S^iperda^  tltough  not  tlie  canae  of  the  subaequent  hostilities  be- 
tween the  two  oountiie8>  waa  leaented  in  England.  Thebuzden, 
howerer,  of  the  British  Govemment's  cxmiplaint  was  the  summacy 
and  lordUe  tennin&tioii,  without  notice,  of  the  as^mn  to  which 
the  King  had  consented,  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  then  Secretaiy 
of  State,  expressly  saying  that,  without  dedding  whether  the  am- 
bassador had  or  had  not  the  light  to  protect  R^ipeida,  an  op- 
portunity should  under  the  circumstances  have  been  afforded  for 
his  suireadtt  before  resort  was  had  to  an  act  of  force. 

CTaken  teztually  from  Moore:  DigfiH  of  Intema^onal  £aw, 
vol  n,  pp.  765-66.) 


EXPULSION  OF  THE  SECRETARY  OF  THE  NUNCU^ 

TUR£  AT  PARIS  (1906) 

In  the  year  1904  rdations  were  broken  off  between  France  and 
the  JUfy  See.  In  the  month  of  July  of  that  year  the  French 
Goveniment  returned  his  passports  to  the  nuncio,  Mgr.  Lraen- 
xelli,  and  recalled  the  French  Ambassador  from  the  Vatican. 
Sulisequently  only  a  secretaiy  of  the  embassy  remained  at  Komt 
bk  the  former  embassy  of  France  to  guard  its  archives.  I^milarly 
an  auditor  of  the  nundatore,  Mgr.  Montagnini,  was  entrusted 
with  the  like  (^ke  at  Paris  at  the  residence  in  tlie  Rue  de 
raysie  formerly  inhabited  by  the  nundo.  The  French  Govern- 
ment locked  upon  the  continued  presence  of  this  secretary  m 
Paris  as  dangerous  sfter  the  putting  into  effect  of  the  law  of  De* 
cember  9, 1905,  ]»oviding  for  the  separation  of  Churdi  and  State. 
In  obedience  to  the  Pope's  orders,  the  Catholic  clergy  d  France 
did  not  form  the  reU^ous  orgamsatkms  provided  for  by  law. 
They  were  not  even  willing  to  consider  their  religious  gatherings 
as  public  meetings  and  to  give  the  notice  required  by  the  law  of 
June  30,  1881,  in  accordance  with  the  deckion  of  M.  Biiand, 
Minister  of  Education  and  Refigbus  Affairs,  in  his  circular  of 
December  i,  1906.  This  attitude  disturbed  the  French  Govern- 
ment. They  bdieved  that  the  Itafian  prelate  was  an  intermediary 
between  the  Pope  and  members  of  the  clergy,  that  he  had  given 
them  instructions  to  redst  the  French  law,  and  that  his  expulsion 
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was  necessary.  Consequently,  on  December  ix,  1906,  at  six  o^clock 
in  the  morning  the  chief  officer  of  the  polioe  entered  the  house 
situated  at  No.  10  Rue  de  I'Elys^e  where,  since  the  nundo's 
departure,  Mgr.  Montagmni  had  continued  to  reside.  The  pielate 
iroiild  seem  to  have  been  placed  in  solitary  confinement;  at  any 
rate,  isolated  as  com|detely  as  possible  from  communication  with 
the  outside  world.  Ffom  six  o'clock  in  the  moniing  till  five  o'clock 
at  night  the  place  was  carefully  guarded,  even  personal  and  inti» 
mate  fiiends  of  the  prelate  being  denied  admittance.  During 
this  time  search  was  made  among  the  prelate's  papers.  In  die 
evening,  after  a  rapid  sorting,  the  most  important  of  these  papers 
were  carried  to  the  record  office  of  the  Pakoe  ol  Justice.  As  for 
Mgr.  Montagnini,  he  was  conducted  under  the  escort  of  special 
officers  to  the  railway  station  of  Lyon  and  thence  to  the  frontier 
without  being  able  to  communicate  with  any  one  until  his  depar- 
ture  firom  France. 

Such  were  the  facts.  They  resulted  in  a  protest  (December  21) 
on  the  part  of  the  Holy  See,  addressed  to  its  representatives  with 
various  foreign  governments.  The  opposition  in  France,  both  in 
the  press  and  in  the  Chamber  of  DeputieSi  did  not  fail  to  point 
out  the  brutality  of  the  procedure. 

(Transladon.  Ram  GMraU  d$  Drml  InkmaUamil  FMk, 
I1907],  vol  jov,  pp.  176-77.) 


I  a.  COnSULS 


CONSUL  PRIEST'S  CASE  (1855) 

Ik  instructiona  dated  May  11, 1855,  to  the  American  Minister 
to  I^caragua»  Secretary  Maicy  said:  ''The  light  of  the  I^HcaiA- 
goan  Government  to  refuse  an  exequatur  to  Mr.  Pdest  [who  had 
been  appointed  United  States  Gdnsiil  at  San  Juan  del  Sur]  can- 
not be  denied.  as  Is  intimated,  the  onl^  cause  assigned  for 
their  hesitatioik  was  the  publicatioii  of  a  piivate  letter  of  that 
gentleman  whidi  was  deemed  objectionable^  he  may  regret  this 
as  a  mlafortune,  biit»  if  he  shall  not  uitbnately  reoeive  the  eii»- 
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quatur,  wc  could  not  consider  it  as  aa  injury  of  which  it  would  be 
advisable  to  complain." 
(Moore:  Digest  oj  InUmaHomA  Lm,  vol.  v,  p.  38.) 


BARBUTT'S  CASE  (1757) 

Barbutt  had  a  commission,  as  agent  of  commerce  from  the 
King  of  Prussia  in  Great  Britain,  in  the  year  17 17,  which  was  ac- 
cepted here  by  the  Lords  Justices  when  the  King  was  abroad. 
After  the  late  King's  demise  his  commission  was  not  renewed 
until  1735,  and  then  it  was,  and  allowed  in  a  prop>er  manner;  but 
Avith  the  recital  of  the  powers  given  him  in  the  commission,  and 
allowing  liiiii  as  such.  These  commissions  were  directed  generally 
to  all  the  persons  whom  the  same  should  concern  and  not  to  the 
King;  and  his  business  described  in  the  commissions  was,  to  do 
and  execute  what  His  Prussian  Majesty  should  think  ht  to  order 
with  regard  to  his  subjects  trading  in  Great  Britain;  to  present 
letters,  memorials  and  instnunents  conccrnin!:^  trade  to  such 
persons,  and  at  such  places,  as  should  be  convenient,  and  to  re- 
ceive resolutions  thereon;  and  thereby  His  Prussian  Majesty 
required  all  p>ersons  to  receive  ^vritings  from  his  hands,  and  give 
him  aid  and  assistance.  Barbuit  lived  here  near  twenty  years, 
and  exercised  the  trade  of  a  tallow-chandler,  and  claimed  the 
privilege  of  an  ambassador  or  forci^  minister,  to  be  free  from 
arrests.  Mtcr  hearing  counsel  on  this  point, 

Lord  Cham.cllof:  "A  bill  was  filed  in  this  court  against  the  de- 
fendant in  1725,  upon  which  he  exhibited  his  cross-bill,  styling 
himself  merchant.  On  the  hearing  of  these  causes  the  cross-bill 
was  dismissed;  and  in  the  other,  an  account  decreed  against  the 
defendant.  The  account  being  passed  before  the  master,  the 
defendant  took  exceptions  to  the  master's  report,  which  were  over- 
ruled i  and  then  the  defendant  was  taken  upon  an  attachment  for 
non-payment,  etc.  And  now,  ten  years  after  the  commencement 
of  the  suit,  he  indsts  he  is  a  public  minister,  and  therefore  all  the 
proceedings  against  him  null  and  void.  Though  this  is  a  very 
unfavorable  case,  yet  if  the  defendant  is  truly  a  public  minister, 
I  think  lie  may  now  insist  upon  it;  for  the  privilege  of  a  public 
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inixiister  Is  to  have  his  person  sacred  and  free  from  anests,  not 
on  his  own  account,  but  on  the  account  of  those  he  repie8ent% 
and  this  arises  from  the  necessity  of  the  thing,  that  nations  may 
have  inteicouise  with  one  another  in  the  same  manner  as  private 
persons,  by  agents,  when  they  cannot  meet  themselves.  And  if 
the  foundation  of  this  privilege  is  for  the  sake  of  the  prince  by 
whom  an  ambassador  is  sent,  and  for  sake  of  the  business  he 
is  to  do,  it  is  impossible  that  he  can  renounce  such  privily  and 
protection:  for,  by  his  being  thrown  into  prison  the  business  must 
inevitabiy  sufier.  The  question  is,  whether  the  defendant  is  such 
a  person  as  y  Anne,  cap.  lo,  [12],  describes,  which  is  only  dectar- 
atoiy  of  the  andent  universal /u^  gentium;  the  words  of  the  statute 
axe,  ambassadors  or  other  public  mimsters,  and  the  exception  of 
persons  trading  relates  only  to  their  servants^  the  Parliament  never 
imagining  that  the  ministers  themselves  would  trade.  I  do  not 
think  the  words  ambassadors,  or  other  public  ministers,  are  synony- 
mous. I  think  that  the  word  ambassadors  in  the  act  of  Parliament, 
was  intended  to  si^iify  ministers  sent  upon  extraordinary  oc- 
casions, which  are  conomonly  called  ambassadon  extraordinary; 
and  public  ministers  in  the  act  take  in  all  others  who  constantly 
reside  here;  and  both  are  entitled  to  these  privileges.  The  ques- 
tion is,  whether  the  defendant  is  within  the  latter  words.  It  has 
been  objected  that  he  is  not  a  public  minister,  because  he  brings 
no  credentials  to  the  King.  Now,  although  it  be  true  that  this  is 
the  most  common  form,  yet  it  would  be  carrying  it  too  far  to  say 
that  these  credentials  are  absolutely  necessary;  because  all  na^ 
tions  have  not  the  same  forms  of  appointment.  It  has  been  said, 
that  to  make  him  a  public  minister  he  must  be  employed  about 
state  affairs.  In  whidi  case,  if  state  affairs  are  used  in  opposition 
to  commerce,  it  is  wrong;  but  if  only  to  signify  the  business  be- 
tween nation  and  nation  the  proposition  is  right:  for,  trade  is  a 
matter  of  state,  and  of  a  public  nature,  and  consequently  a  proper 
subject  for  the  employment  of  an  ambassador.  In  treaties  of 
commerce  those  employed  are  as  much  public  ministers  as  any 
others;  and  the  reason  for  their  protection  holds  as  strong:  and 
it  is  of  no  weight  with  me  that  the  defendant  was  not  to  concern 
himself  about  other  matters  of  state,  if  he  was  authorized  as  a 
public  minister  to  transact  matters  of  trade.  It  is  not  necea* 
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aaiy  that  a  minister's  oommissioii  abould  be  gpoeial  to  entitle 
bim  to  protection;  but  it  is  enough  that  he  is  to  transact  any  one 
porticuiar  thing  in  that  opacity,  as  eveiy  ambassador  eitraop* 
dinaiy  is;  or  to  remove  some  particular  d^kulties^  whidi  mis^t 
otherwise  occssion  war.  But  what  creates  my  difficulty  is,  that  I 
do  not  think  he  is  intrusted  to  transact  affairs  between  tibe  two 
crowns:  the  commission  is,  to  assist  His  Prussian  Majesty's  sub- 
jects  here  in  their  commerce;  and  so  is  the  allowance.  Now,  this 
gives  him  no  authority  to  intermeddle  with  the  affairs  of  the 
King :  which  makes  his  employment  to  be  in  the  nature  of  a  consuL 
And  although  he  is  called  only  an  agent  of  commerce,  I  do  not 
think  the  name  alters  the  case.  Indeed,  there  are  some  circum- 
stances that  put  him  below  a  consul;  for,  he  wants  the  power  of 
judicature,  which  is  conunonly  given  to  consuls.  Also  their  com* 
mission  is  usually  directed  to  the  pdhce  of  the  country;  whidi 
is  not  the  present  case:  but  at  most  he  is  only  a  consul. 

"It  is  tJie  opinion  of  Barbeyrac,  Wicquefort,  and  others,  that 
a  consul  is  not  entitled  to  theyu;  geiUium  belonging  to  ambassa* 
dors. 

*'And  as  there  is  no  authority  to  consider  the  defendant  in 
any  other  view  than  as  a  consul,  unless  I  can  be  satisfied  that  those 
acting  in  that  capacity  are  entitled  to  the  jus  gmiktm,  I  cannot 
discharge  him."  ^ 

N9leT  The  person  was  alter  disdiarged  by  the  Secretary's  Office, 
satisfying  the  creditors. 

(Tsken  teirtually  with  the  reporter's  statement  from  Forrester: 

1  In  die  &aemiiou  of  tlib  cue  the  court  seems  to  have  determined,  that  s  per* 

eon  residing  in  this  country  in  the  capacity  of  fotcign  minister,  cannott  by  any  act 
or  acts  of  his  own,  walvt;  that  pri\nlepr  of  protection  which  the  law  of  nations  has 
annexed  to  a  situation  so  important,  i  hai  a  foreign  minister,  being  or  becoming  a 
trader,  does  not  therdiy  lose,  or  fc«fdt  the  privilege  penwnwfly  enneiiwd  to  him;  and 
thrrrfnrf ,  the  only  rcn.wn  why  the  court  in  thc  present  instance  did  not  think  the 
defendant  entitled  to  the  protectioa  whida  he  claimed,  was,  that  the  employment 
idiich  he  was  invested  with,  oould  at  most  be  considered  only  as  tiie  same  with,  or 
equal  to  that  of  consul,  whkh  aooording  to  the  best  writers  upon  the  subject,  was 
not  entitled  to  the /t«  gmJium,  or  privilege  belonging  to  ambassadors  or  ministers 
wbo  are  entnisted  to  transact  matters  of  state  or  other  affairs  between  two  nations. 
That  the  hw  of  natloiis  (^di  in  Its  fullest  extent  was  and  formed  part  of  the  Uw 
of  England)  was  the  nile  of  dedsion  in  cases  of  this  kind;  and  that  thc  act  of  Par- 
liament vc'^s  dcdaraUNcy  of  it,  and  occsMonfd  by  a  particular  inddeat  [Note  of  the 
ori^iniii  report.] 
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Casesm  E^itify  during  the  time  of  [the  laULprd  CkamOer  TaM 
bd  cd.,  Dublin,  1793J,  PP*  ^80-83.) 


CONSUL  WEILE»S  CLAIM 

Tete  international  commission  organized  at  Lima,  Peru,  in 
conformity  with  the  Treaty  of  December  4,  1868,  between  the 
United  States  and  Peru,  settled,  on  the  principle  of  conciliation 
without  recourse  to  the  umpires,^  a  number  of  diplomatic  claims, 
amongst  which  was  that  of  Charles  Weile  for  wrongful  arrest  and 
imprisonment.  Weile,  while  United  States  Consul  at  Tumbes, 
interfered  to  aid  or  protect  a  Peruvian  woman  who  was  fighting 
with  her  husband,  ;incl,  as  Peru  alleged,  dealt  the  husband  a 
nearly  fatal  blow  with  his  cane.  For  this  act  Welle  was  arrested 
and  imprisoned,  but  he  escaped  before  his  trial  was  hnished,  and 
fled  the  countr)'.  It  ^\  as  alleged  on  the  part  of  the  United  States 
tliat  the  wound  on  the  husband's  head  was  inflicted  l)y  the  wife; 
that  Weile's  arrest  was  illegal,  and  \s'ithout  a  warrant,  and  that 
the  consular  oflice  was  broken  into  in  order  to  effect  it.  The 
Pcru\  iari  Corrunissioner  was  opposed  to  awarding  a  large  sum, 
though  he  was  willing  to  allow  something.  The  United  States 
Commissioner  "insisted  on  the  importance  of  giving  a  decision 
which  would,  by  the  magnitude  of  the  award,  show  the  local 
authorities  how  %\Tong  it  is  for  them  to  act  in  a  hasty  manner 
when  the  liberty  and  lioaor  of  the  consul  of  a  friendly  power  are 
concerned." 

The  amount  demanded  was  $46,279.62  and  the  award  as  it  a{>- 
peared  in  the  report  of  Mr.  Vidai  was  $32,407.40. 

(Almost  a  textual  extract  from  Moore:  InUrnatianal  ArbUrO' 
Uons,  voL  Jif  pp.  1639,  1641,  1646,  1653.) 


THE  PRITCHARD  AFFAIR  (1844) 

On  Scptennber  9, 1842,  the  Island  of  Tahiti,  at  the  request  of, 
and  under  the  conditions  ^dfied  by,  its  Queen  Pomarei  became  a 

*  *  According  to  the  terms  of  the  treaty  it  wus  provided  that  if  the  oontnctiiig 
pattiM  ihoidd  not  be  abte  loagmoiithenaiiwof  iniimi^ 
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Ffcndi  proteGtorate.  {Cormpondena  nkike  io  ToMH^  pp.  d-z8, 
PcfUamaitary  Pafen  [Z&43L  ^  ua.)  "VicfrAdmiial  Dupettt 
Tboiiara,  ivlio  airived  In  tbe  Bay  of  Pi^ieeteoiL  tlie  ist  of  Novem- 
Imt  [1843I  to  cany  Into  esecution  the  Ttety  of  the  9th  of  Sq)- 
tonber,  i843»  which  the  King  had  xatlfied,  deemed  it  Ids  duty  not 
to  adhm  to  the  stipiiktiODS  of  that  treaty,  hat  to  take  posseaaioii 
of  the  lalaiML"  (London  TimeSt  Febfuaiy  37,  1844,  3d  ed.,  and 
Febniaxy  38, 1844,  <]iioting  the  Mamieur,  the  official  oigan  of  the  1 
French  Govenunent)  Whereupon  Mr.  Pritchaid,  the  Engiuh 
Coosul  at  Tahiti,  "munediatdy^  hauled  down  his  flag,  and  gave 
an  offidal  Inthnatibii  or  notice  to  the  authontles  that  he  waa  no 
koger  Her  Britannic  Majesty's  Consul  there — that  the  Queen 
having  been  dethroned,  he  had  no  longer  any  official  character."' 
(Statement  of  the  Eari  of  Aberdeen,  Secretary  for  Foreign 
Afiairs,  in  the  House  of  Lords,  August  i,  1844;  Hansard:  PonKo- 
menfary  Mates  [London,  1844,  3d  aeries],  vol.  ixxvi,  p.  1643.) 

Mr.  Pritchard,  whom  the  London  Times  (July  30,  1844)  desig- 
nates as  undoubtedly  ''an  indiacreet,  hot-headed  man,"  and  who 
cotam^  In  February  or  March  of  the  same  year  interfered  more 
actively  In  the  fortunes  of  Queen  Pomaxe  than  was  considered 
proper  by  the  British  Foreign  Office,*  "constantly  endeavored," 
according  to  a  statement  of  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs  on  August  39, 1844,  from  "the  month  of  February,  1843, 
up  to  the  month  of  March,  1844,  .  .  .  by  all  sorts  of  acts  and  prao- 

a  persoa  of  a  third  nation,  and  that  ia  each  and  every  case  in  which  they  might  difler 
in  cpiaim  u  to  the  dectalcm  ifUdk  tiicy  011^ 

which  of  the  two  persons  so  named  should  be  umpire  in  that  pnrticular  ca^\ 

1  The  Journal  <Us  IMats  says  that  this  measure  was  taken  in  the  month  oi  De- 
cember. (London  Titnes,  August  6, 1844.) 

*  However  extnoidmBiy  and  unjustifiable  it  may  have  been,  Mr.  Pritchard^ 
conduct  in  haulint^  down  his  consular  Sag  and  notifying  the  authorities  that  he  wa? 
00  longer  consul  was  patently  intended  to  be  an  emphatic  protest  —  offidal  in  so 

'  ftf  tthewastbletoBifllceit— asainsttlieFkendiac^^  HenoeitwMiJltlieiBOce 
incumbent  upon  the  French  authorities  in  this  delicate  situation  to  observe  toward 
him  the  full  measure  of  rrsprrt  due  to  the  ron?itj!ar  rpprr«!^ntative  of  a  friendly 
power.  They  must  have  Imuwa  thai  an  uiLdai  is  unable  to  divert  himself  of  a  public 
diaige  at  wiO.  In  plain  language,  Pritchard's  action  amounted  only  to  a  dedai»* 
tion  that  the  French  action  made  it  imixis^iblc  for  him  to  continue  to  fulfill  hi-  office. 
In  the  presence  of  a  condliatocy  disposition  on  the  part  of  the  two  governments 
coBcemed,  Pritdiafd't  Mtioii  Hted  ii|x»  to 
•stent  of  the  outrage. 

*  See  Corrcspmdence  tdaUm  l»  III  Sockty  Ithnds,  pp^  1,  3,  8»  ^FaiiiaimtUary 
f^ptn  IX844J,  vol  u. 
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tioes  to  impede,  disturb,  and  destroy  the  establishment  ol  the 
French  at  Tahiti,  the  adminlstiation  of  justice,  the  exerdse  of 
authority  by  the  French  agents,  and  their  relations  with  the  na- 
tives." ^  (Correspondence  rdaUng  to  the  Rmcwd  of  Mr,  FrUckard, 
Parliameniary  Papers  [1S4S], 

On  March  7,  Papeete,  the  capital  of  Tahiti,  was  declared  by 
D*Aubigny,  a  French  officer  temporarily  in  charge,  to  be  in  a 
state  of  siege,"  and  that  night  a  French  sentinel  was  attacked. 
(London  Times,  July  30,  1844.)  The  subsequent  action  taken  by 
D'Aubigny  is  told  in  his  own  declaration  of  March  3,  which, 
according  to  the  account  of  a  British  officer  at  Tahiti  (London 
Times,  July  30,  1844),  was  ''placarded  in  Ffench,  RngKfiKi  and 
Tahitian  on  the  different  pubhc  places:" 

"A  French  sentinel  was  attacked  in  the  night  of  the  ad  to  the 
3d  of  March. 

"In  reprisal,  I  have  caused  to  be  seized  one  Pritcfaanl,  the  only 
daily  mover  and  instigator  of  the  disturbance  of  the  natives. 
His  property  shall  be  answeraUe  for  all  damage  occadootA  to  our 
establishments  by  the  insurgents;  and  if  French  blood  is  qnlty 
eveiy  drop  shall  recoil  on  his  head. 

"D'AUBIGNY, 

"CaMmamdaiU  FarHculof  to  ike  Society  Isltmds. 

"Papeete,  ^farch  3." 

(London  TimeSf  July  30, 1S44.) 

On  the  return  of  the  French  Governor  to  Pfl|>eete,  as  M. 
Guizot,  French  Minister  for  Fordgn  AfiEaiis,  afterwards  informed 
the  British  representative  at  Paris,  August  29,  1844,  haste  was 
made  "to  put  an  end  to  these  vexatious  proceedings  by  ordering 
the  embaikation  and  departure  of  Mr.  Pritchard/'  {Correspond- 
ence rdaUng  to  ike  Rmoeal  oj  Mr,  FrUckard  from  Tahiti,  p.  5, 
FarHameniary  Papers  [1S45],  voL  m.) 

When,  the  last  of  July,  the  news  of  Mr.  Pritchard's  seizure 
reached  England  and  France,  a  very  tense  situation  immediately 

^  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  British  Secretary  for  Foreign  Affairs,  in  a  letter  of  Sep- 
tember 6, 1844,  to  the  En^iah  Minisler  at  Pub,  wrote:  "With  respect,  to  Mr.  Prit' 
chard,  it  is  due  to  tliftt  seiltleman  to  declare,  that  he  has  uniforsajy  denied  the  truth 
of  the  allegations  which  have  been  broutrht  against  him,  and  has  courtfd  ihr  strictest 
inquiry."  No  inquiry,  however,  was  made  at  that  time.  {Correspondence  rcialmg  lo 
Ikf  Rama  oS  Iff.  Prikkardfrm  Tokiii,  PerUammUery  Pepm  (x&isli  voL 
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devdoped  between  the  two  oountiies.  The  Indlgnatioa  of  England 
wes  met  by  an  answering  iDdignatum  hi  Eianoe  that  England 
should  be  80  sthned,  and  a  ktter  ham  the  French  corre^ndent 
of  the  London  Times  ^irinted  August  6, 1S44)  declared:  "It  will 
be  ahnoat  a  miiade  if  the  pfesent  nkdatiy  maintain  itself  and 
teimiiuite  this  matter  pacifically;  and  yet  I  am  not  without  hope 
that  they  will  he  able  to  do  both,  although  it  is  vezy  ea^  to  fove- 
see  the  stoim  they  will  raise  by  acqoiesctng  in  any  terms  your 
government  may  propose." 

A  discussion  of  the  matter  ikmnediatdy  ensued  between  the 
British  and  French  Governments,  with  the  result  that  on  August 
S9y  1S44,  M.  Guisot,  French  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  made 
to  the  English  Government  the  following  statement:  That  "the 
French  authorities  had  legitimate  grounds,  and  were  in  fact  com- 
peOed  to  exercise  their  right  to  remove  Mr.  Pritcfaard  from  the 
territory  of  the  island,  where  his  presence  and  conduct  fomented 
amongst  the  natives  a  constant  resistance  and  sedition;"  that 
this  light  belonged  to  the  Government  of  the  King  "not  only  in 
virtue  of  the  right  common  to  all  nations,  but  also  according  to 
the  actual  terms  of  the  Treaty  of  the  9th  of  September,  1842, 
which  established  the  French  protectorate."^  M.  Guizot  added, 
however:  "With  regard  to  certain  drcumstanoes  which  preceded 
the  removal  of  Mr.  Pritchard,  espcdaSfy  the  manner  and  the 
place  of  his  temporaiy  inq>iisonment,  and  the  proclamation 
published  with  respect  to  him,  at  FapetU,  on  the  3d  of  March 

*  The  Earl  of  Aberdeen,  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  ASaire,  in  his  speech  in 
Uie  Borne  of  Lords  on  Aagmt  i,  1844*  pointed  out,  however,  Uiat  the  act  fak  queft> 

tion  look  place  not  during  the  French  protectorate,  but  during  the  temporary  and 
ill-advised  possession  of  the  island  on  the  part  of  the  French  officers  in  cummand. 
The  Earl  of  Aberdeen  said:  "It  b  undoubtedly  true  that  a  gross  outrage  has  been 
oommitted  against  the  penon  of  a  British  subject.  .  .  .  But  I  wish  to  observe  to 
the  House  that  this  proceeding  has  taken  place,  not  only  without  the  possible  knowl- 
edge, or  instruction,  or  participation  of  the  French  Government,  but  under  a  state 
of  hUb^  which  has  heen  disavowed  by  theoi.  It  wiB  be  reooDected  that,  hi  the 
month  of  September  [sic]  last,  the  French  authorities  in  the  Island  of  TaWti  de» 
throned  the  Queen,  and  took  absolute  possession  of,  and  exercised  the  full  rights  of 
sovereignty  over  that  island.  .  .  .  The  proceeding  was  promt)tly  disavowed  by 
the  Frendi  Government  just  about  the  time  that  the  present  transaction  took  place, 
in  the  month  of  March  last.  But  during  the  intervening  months,  it  is  clear  that  a 
state  of  things  existed  that  would  account  for  oortain  acts  which  it  would  be  im« 
piaribletoantidpateiiaaef  iiiDtheraiidAiBowsatMMA^  (Han- 
mtd:PmikmmlaryDttak$ffjeukm,%M,S^9bdi^  i6«s*) 
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last,  the  Government  of  the  King  xegret  them  sincerely,  and  the 
necessity  of  such  proceedrngs  does  not  appear  justified  by  the 
facts."  (Correspondence  feUOmg  lo  the  Removal  of  Mr,  Priiekard 
from  TakUit  Pofiiameniary  Papers  [1845],  vol.  Ln.)  A  subsequent 
note  of  Sq>tember  2  from  M.  Guisot  to  the  French  Minister  at 
London  added  that,  "in  eipiesstng  to  Her  Britannic  Majesty's 
Govenunent  their  regret  at,  and  disqiproval  of,  certain  drcutn- 
stances  which  preceded  the  removal  of  Mr.  Pritchard  i^Niin  the 
Island  of  Tahiti,  the  Government  of  the  King  are  diq)08ed  to 
accord  an  equitable  indemnity  ^  to  Mr.  Pritchard  in  proportion 
to  the  losses  and  sufferings  which  those  drcomstanoes  may  have 
occasioned  to  him."  {fjemspmiieme  rdati»ig  to  the  RemwA  of 
Mr,  Priiekafd  from  TahMH^PofUamentary  Papers  [1845],  vol.  ul) 
These  overtures  were  accepted  as  entire^  satbf actoiy  by  the 
British  Government  and  were  so  announced  in  both  Houses  of 
Paxliam^t  on  Sq>tember  5, 1844.  (Porrespondetice  rdoHng  to  ike 
JbmoDol  ofMr,PrUckard  from  Takiii,PaHhmeiUary  Papers  [i^sl, 
vol.  in.) 

(Cerrespottdenee  rdaike  to  TaMU,  in  ParUamentary  Papers 
[1843],  vol.  LXi;  Correspondence  rdaiee  to  tke  Society  I^ands,  in 
ParOamentary  Papers  [1844],  voL  u;  Correspondence  rdadng  to 
tke  Remowl  of  Mr,  Pritckard  from  Tahid,  in  Partiamentary  Papers 
[1845],  voL  m;  Hansard:  ParUamentary  Debates  [London,  X844I, 
3d  series,  voL  ixxvi;  London  Times,  1844;  Tke  Annual  Re^ster, 

X844O 


THE  CASE  OF  LEE  JORTIN  (1900) 

The  civil  court  of  Dieppe  on  January  22,  1900,  gave  the  fol- 
lowing decision  in  this  case: 

"Whereas  action  is  brought  against  Lee  Jortin,  English  Vice- 
Consul  at  Dieppe,  in  the  police  court  at  Dieppe  on  the  complaint 
of  Murphy,  an  English  subject,  for  public  slander  and  injury  imder 
articles  23,  29,  32,  33  of  the  law  of  July  29,  1881; 

''Whereas  Murphy  alleges  in  his  summons  that  on  October 
17,  1899,  at  11:30  A.M.  in  the  offices  of  the  consulate  at  Dieppe, 

*  The  indemmty  agreed  upon  arpo\!nto<l  to  35,000  francs.  (Chaxlea  Calvo:  Ls 
Droit  Inlmudiaiui  fMs,  1S96J,  vol.  xii,  p.  ^ij.) 
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Lee  Jortin  insulted  and  slandered  him  in  public  in  the  piesence 
ol  three  new^wper  men,  saying  to  him  In  English:  'You  are  a 
drunkard,  you  know  you  are  a  drunkard;' 

"Whoeas,  by  way  of  reparation  for  the  prejudice  done  his  good 
name,  Murphy  sues  Lee  Jortin  for  the  sum  of  ten  thousand  francs 
and  asks  furthermore  that  the  judgment  to  be  rendered  in  his 
favor  be  inserted  In  various  newspapers; 

"Whereas  the  attorney  for  the  government  considers  that  the 
court  Is  not  competent  In  the  case ;  wheress  Lee  Jortin  has  adopted 
this  objection  of  the  incompetence  of  the  court  and  daimsy  more- 
over, that  he  did  not  make  the  remarks  specified  in  the  sum- 
mons; 

"Whereas  it  appears  bcm  the  investigation  that  on  October 
17  last,  Messrs.  WQby,  Strong  and  Cauwayi  English  journalists, 
accompanied  by  Murphy,  went  to  the  English  VIce-Coosulate 
to  make  inquiries  of  Lee  Jortm  in  regard  to  the  circumstances  of 
Murphy's  arrest  in  the  month  of  July  preceding; 

"Whereas  Lee  Jortin  In  this  Interview  made  it  dear  that,  be- 
cause of  the  possibility  of  htt  being  directed  to  make  an  official 
investigation,  it  was  proper  that  he  should  act  with  great  reserve; 
nevertheless,  on  being  reproached  because  he  had  not  lent  his 
assistance  to  Murphy,  Lee  Jortin,  turning  toward  him,  is  alleged 
to  have  said:  'You  were  drunk  that  day;  you  know  well  enough 
you  are  a  drunkard;  we  all  have  our  moments  of  weakness;  you 
have  been  seen  repeatedly  in  Dieppe  in  a  dnmken  condition' 
(testimony  of  Wilby  and  Strong) ; 

"Whereas  Mr.  Walls,  secretary  of  the  consulate,  afiiniis  on  the 
contrary  that  Lee  Jortin  did  not  make  use  of  the  expressions  at- 
tributed to  him  by  the  witnesses,  that  he  may  perhaps  have  re 
marked  to  Murphy  that  he  had  the  reputation  of  not  behaving 
himself  well  at  the  club  and  of  drinking  too  much,  and  he  may 
have  added  in  answer  to  Murphy's  protest:  'Pardo  n  me,  but 
you  surely  know  you  are  in  the  habit  now  and  then  oi  taking  too 
much;' 

"Whereas  the  alleged  remarks  in  regard  to  which  the  witnesses 
are  thus  seen  to  disagree  were  made  at  Ihe  English  Vice-Consul- 
ate in  the  olTice  of  the  vice-consul; 

"Whereas  Lee  Jortin  was  questioned  as  vice-consul  in  regard  to 
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the  wbich  had  detefred  him  from  givii^g  assistance  to 

one  of  his  countrymen  In  difEiculty  with  the  French  authorities; 

"Whereas  he  was  then  fulfilling  his  office  in  stating  the  reasons 
which  deterred  him  bom  intervening  or  which  limited  his  inter- 
vention; 

"Whereas  amsuls  and  vice-consuls  do  not  in  the  absence  of 
special  treaty  stipulations  enjoy  the  privileges  accorded  diplo- 
matic agents,  more  particularly  the  privilege  of  eitraterritoriality 
and  immunity  from  jurisdiction; 

"Whereas  they  reside  in  France  like  any  other  fordgners  sub- 
ject to  the  police  regulations  for  the  public  welfare,  and  therefore 
come  under  the  jurisdiction  of  the  French  courts; 

"Whereas,  nevertheless^  though  this  be  granted,  the  action  of 
consuls  in  their  private  capacity  is  not  the  same  thing  as  their 
action  in  the  capacity  of  consuls; 

"Whereas  even  though  it  be  true  that  consuls  and  vice^nsuls 
are  not  diplomatic  agents,  they  ought  nevertheless  to  be  consid* 
ered  as  public  officials  of  a  foreign  soverdgn,  who  are  entrusted 
by  that  sovereign  with  the  duty  of  defending  the  interests  of  theur 
countrymen  before  the  local  authorities,  and  who  are  invested  so 
far  as  concerns  these  countrymen  with  a  real  authority  (magU' 
iraiure)f  in  the  free  ezerdse  of  which  they  are  insured  by  their 
letters  of  exequatur; 

"Whereas,  consequently  and  by  virtue  of  their  office,  however 
it  may  differ  from  that  of  dq>lomatic  ministers,  they  ought  to 
enjoy  a  certain  personal  immunity  so  long  as  they  keep  within 
the  Kmits  of  their  official  duties  and  the  public  welfare  is  not 
jeopardized; 

"Whereas  there  is  no  question  here  of  exemption  from  jurisdic- 
tion, but  of  an  inherent  immunity  which  arises  from  the  very 
institution  of  consulates  and  whidi  is  governed  by  the  laws  of 
international  courtesy; 

"Whereas,  in  fact,  it  would  be  impossible  for  consuls  to  have 
the  necessary  freedom  of  action  for  the  discharge  of  their  duties 
if  they  could  be  subject  to  prosecution  by  their  own  countrymen 
before  French  courts  for  acts  they  had  done  or  even  merely  for 
remarks  which  they  had  made  in  their  official  capacity; 

"Whereas  it  was  strictly  in  his  official  capacity  as  vice-consul 
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that  Lee  Jcirtm  imparted  to  Murphy  and  the  persons  accompany- 
ing him  the  motives  which  led  hhu  to  rduse  his  assistance; 

"Whereas  it  is  not  the  duty  of  the,  court  to  judge  or  examine  the 
xeasonablenesa  of  these  motives  or  tlse  more  or  kss  emphatic 
fonn  in  which  he  expressed  hhnself ; 

^'Whereas,  in  the  case  at  issue,  Lee  JortiiQ  can  be  held  account- 
able for  his  acts  and  expressions  to  his  own  govenunent  only; 

"Whereas  it  foUowa  that  it  is  not  necessary  to  inquire  into 
whether  the  remarks  complained  of  are  suffidently  proved  or 
whether  th^  contain  dements  whU  constitute  the  offenses  of 
slander  and  injury  either  under  the  head  of  the  materiality  of 
the  facts  or  of  the  publicity  given  them  or  <tf  the  intention; 
'  "Whereas  in  consequence  the  court  must  declare  itself  simply 
and  unconditionally  without  competence; 

"On  these  grounds  the  court  declares  itself  without  compe- 
tence and  condemns  Murphy,  plaintiff  in  the  suit,  to  pay  the 
costs.'* 

(Translation.  Journal  de  Droit  IniertkUional  Prki  [1900],  voL 
xxvn,  pp.  130-32.) 

On  appeal  to  the  Coiirt  of  Appeals  of  Rouen  the  decision  of  the 
court  of  Dieppe  was  afi&rmed,  May  ii,  1900,  and  Murphy  was 
also  condemned  in  costs  for  the  appeal. 

At  the  same  time  the  Court  of  Appeals  considered  the  appeal 
from  another  judgment  of  March  19, 1900,  brought  against  Consul 
Jortin  in  the  court  of  Dieppe  by  Murphy  because  of  the  alleged 
injury  caused  him  by  statements  in  a  letter  published  in  the 
Times  and  afterwards  translated  in  a  local  newspaper  of  Dieppe. 
The  court  of  Dieppe  considered  that  Consul  Jortin  in  writing  the 
let  ter  to  the  Times  had  not  acted  in  his  official  capacity  as  a  consul 
and  consequently  the  court  declared  itself  competent  to  consider 
the  action,  but  in  its  judgment  on  the  merits  0)  the  case  the  court 
found  that  Consul  Jortin  had  acted  ^vdthout  malice  and  in  a 
manner  reasonable  under  the  circumstances.  The  case  was  dis- 
missed and  ]\Iurphy  was  condemned  to  pay  the  costs. 

On  Murphy's  appeal  from  this  decision  the  court  of  Rouen 
intimated  that  in  its  opinion  Consul  J  or  tin's  act  in  writing  to  the 
Times  did  relate  to  his  o&cial  position  as  consul  and  was  under- 
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taken  for  the  puipose  of  protecting  the  Interests  entrusted  to 
his  care*  Furthennore,  the  court  was  of  opinion  that  even  if  the 
viev  of  the  court  of  Dieppe  tdiouid  be  accepted  the  decision  was 
nevertheless  coirect  in  dismisBlng  theaction  against  Consul  Jordn 
and  Murphy  was  again  condenmed  to  pay  the  costs  of  this  appeaL 
(Condensed  from  the  Jownal  de  Droii  ItUemaiumal  Pmi 
[1900],  vol.  xxvn,  pp.  958-64.) 


CONSUL  ROGERS'S  CASE  (1866) 

Ms.  Sbwabb,  in  an  instruction  to  Mr.  Kilpatrick,  Chile,  dated 
February  19,  1866,  informed  him  of  the  revocation  on  the  rath 
inst.  of  tiie  exequatur  granted  to  Don  Estaban  Jtogers  on  October 
14,  1863,  as  Chilean  Consul  ad  interim  at  New  York.  Mr.  Kil- 
patrick  was  instructed,  in  oommumcating  the  fact  to  the  Chilean 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  ''to  say  that  this  measure  was 
adopted  for  causes  satisfactory  to  this  government,  and  in  defense 
of  the  dignity  and  honor  of  tiie  United  States,"  tuod  to  ''add,  at 
the  same  time,  that  should  the  Chilean  Government  see  fit  to 
appoint  a  successor  to  Mr.  Rogers,  if  entirely  unobjectionable, 
the  usual  exequatur  will  be  granted  to  him." 
'  On  February  15  Mr.  Asta  Buruaga,  the  Chflean  Minister  at 
Washington,  who  had  seen  a  notice  of  the  revocation  of  the  exe- 
quatur in  the  press,  complained  that  he  had  not  been  advised 
either  of  the  action  taken  or  of  the  reasons  for  it,  and  intimated 
that  it  was  inspired  by  false  representations  of  Spanish  agents  as 
to  the  consul's  viobition  of  the  neutrality  laws. 
]  Mr.  Seward  replied,  February  16,  that  the  action  was  taken 
"for  causes  satisfactory  to  this  government,  and  In  defense  of 
the  dignity  and  honor  of  the  United  States,"  and  that  General 
Opatiick  had  been  instructed  to  say  to  the  Chilean  Government 
"that  a  new  consul,  if  entirely  unobjectionable,  will  be  received 
1^  this  government." 

Mr.  Asta  Bnruaga  subsequently  left  at  the  Department  of 
State,  April  s6, 1866,  a  communication  on  the  subject,  dated  the 
ad  of  that  month,  from  the  Chilean  Minister  of  Fordgn  Affairs. 
In  this  communicatioo  Mr.  Covarrubias  said  that  Mr.  Seward's 
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"laoonic  etfAanal&m,**  wUch  was  called  forth  by  tbe  mmister's 
''timdy  and  just  obaervatums,*'  did  not  disclose  the  reason  for 
tiie  levocatioii  of  the  eiequatnr.  When,  in  1B59,  Chile  "was  com- 
pdkd,  for  good  and  powerful  reasons^  to  caned  the  exequatur  of 
Mr.  Trevitt,  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Valpaialso,"  she  ad- 
dressed without  dday  to  the  United  States  Minister  explanations 
which  were  ''spontaneous,  dear,  drcumstsntial,  full,  and  sati^ 
factory/'  She  theittfoie  looked  with ''double  surprise  and  regret'* 
upon  the  present  case,  in  whidi  die  had  "  a  right  to  expect  at  least 
that  the  inteniatioDal  pdncqile  of  redpvodty  would  have  been 
consulted.'' 

Mr.  Seward,  May  29,  replied,  in  a  note  to  Mr.  Asta  BOniaga, 
that  the  President  was  not  convinced  that  an  error  had  been  cam- 
nitted  in  the  withdrawal  of  the  eiequatur  or  in  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  done.  The  consul's  exequatur  was  summarily  revoked 
'^under  full  conviction  on  the  part  of  this  government  that  the 
complaints  of  his  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws  were  sustained 
by  presiunptive  proof,  and  that  to  allow  him  to  continue  to  ezer- 
dse  consular  funcdona  while  pursuing  sudi  unlawful  practices 
would  involve  a  necessity  for  explanations  between  the  Govern- 
ment of  Chile  and  that  of  the  United  States,  whidi  could  in  no 
case  improve  the  friendship  existing  between  them,  and  inight, 
perhaps,  result  in  producing  a  rupture  of  rektioos  wMdi  would 
be  prejudicial  to  both,  and  to  the  cause  of  all  the  American 
rqmblics."  It  was,  however,  '*an  occasion  of  much  regret"  that 
a  commercial  agent  of  ChUe  ''shonkl  have  proved  himself  un- 
worthy of  the  confidence  reposed  in  him  by  the  friendly  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States." 

(Taken  teztuaDy  from  Moore:  Digest  of  IntemaHomU  Law, 
voL  V,  pp.  22-23.) 


DILLON'S  CASE  (1854) 

In  1854  Mr.  Dillon,  then  Consul  of  France  at  San  Francisco, 
was  brought  into  the  United  States  District  Court,  then  sitting, 
on  an  attachment  for  refusing  to  obey  a  subpoena  duces  tecum 
issued  from  that  court  to  compel  his  attendance  at  a  criminal 
trial  then  and  there  pending.   Mr.  Dillon  protested  against  the 
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pfooess  on  two  grounds:  (z)  immunity  from  sudi  prooesB  by  in- 
tematiODal  law;  (a)  immimity  imder  the  Frencb-American  treaty. 
The  second  point  was  merged  In  azgiunent  in  the  fiist,  since  it 
was  agreed  by  counsel  that  the  treaty  privilege  could  not  stand 
in  the  way  of  a  party's  constitutional  zigpbt  to  meet  the  witness 
against  him  face  to  face,  unless  that  privilege  was  in  accordance 
with  pubHc  international  law. 

When  the  attachment  was  served  on  Mi.  DiUon,  he  hauled 
down  his  consular  flag;  and  the  case  was  taken  up  by  the  Frendi 
Minister  at  Washington,  as  hivolvihg  a  gross  disreq)ect  to 
France.  A  long  and  animated  controveEsy  between  Mr.  Mar^, 
then  Secretary  (d  State,  and  the  French  Covetnment  ensued. 
The  fact  that  an  attachment  had  Issued  under  which  Mr.  Dillon 
was  brought  into  court  was  regarded  by  the  French  Government 
as  not  merely  a  contravention  of  the  treaty,  but  an  offense  by 
international  law;  and  it  was  argued  that  the  disrespect  was  not 
purged  by  the  subsequent  discharge  of  Mr.  Dillon  from  arrest. 
It  was  urged,  also,  that  the  fact  that  the  subpoena  contained  the 
dause  duces  tecum  involved  a  violation  of  the  consular  archives. 
Mr.  Marcy,  in  a  letter  of  September  ii,  1854,  to  Mr.  Mason, 
then  minister  at  Paris,  discusses  these  questions  at  great  length. 
He  mm'nfrftltw  that  the  provision  in  tiie  Federal  Constitution 
giving  defendants  opportunity  to  meet  witnesses  produced  against 
them  face  to  face,  overrides  conflicting  treaties,  unless  in  cases 
where  such  treaties  embody  exceptions  to  this  right  recognized 
as  such  when  tlie  Constitution  was  framed.  One  of  these  exoep> 
tions  relates  to  the  case  of  diplomatic  representatives.  ''As  the 
law  of  evidence  stood  when  the  Constitution  went  into  effect,'* 
says  Mr.  Marcy,  "ambassadors  and  ministers  could  not  be  served 
with  compulsory  process  to  appear  as  witnesses,  and  the  clause  in 
the  Constitution  referred  to  did  not  give  the  defendant  the  right 
in  criminal  prosecutions  to  compel  their  attendance  in  court." 
This  privilege,  however,  Mr.  Marcy  maintained,  did  not  extend  to 
consuls,  and  consuls,  therefore,  could  only  procure  the  inivilege 
wlien  given  to  them  by  treaty  which,  in  criminal  cases,  was  sub> 
ject  to  the  limitations  of  the  Constitution  of  the  United  States. 
Mr.  Marcy,  however,  finding  that  the  French  Government 
continued  to  reg^  the  attadunent,  vdth  the  subpoena  duces 
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IflOMiyasanattackoii  its  honor,  offered,  in  a  letter  to  Mr.  Mason, 
dated  January  z8, 1855,  to  compromise  the  matter  by  a  salute  to 
the  French  flag  upon  a  French  man-of-war,  stop^ng  at  San 
Frandsco.^  Count  de  Sartiges,  the  French  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington, asked  in  addition  that  when  the  consular  flag  at  San 
Fhmdsco  was  rehoisted,  it  should  receive  a  salute.  This  was  de- 
dined  by  Mr.  Marcy.  In  August,  1855,  after  a  long  and  pro- 
tracted controversy,  the  French  Government  agreed  to  accept 
as  a  sttfifident  satbf action  an  espreaaion  of  regret  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States,  coupled  with  the  provision  that 
"when  a  French  national  ship  or  squadron  shall  appear  in  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  the  United  States  authorities  there, 
military  or  naval,  wiE  salute  the  national  flag  bome  by  sudi 
ship  or  squadron  with  a  national  salute,  at  an  hour  to  be  specified 
and  agreed  on  with  the  French  naval  commanding  officer  present, 
and  the  Fcendi  ship  or  squadron  whose  flag  b  thus  saluted  will 
return  the  salute  gun  for  gun." 

*  Whatever  the  correctness,  from  a  ronstitutional  point  of  \-icvr,  of  the  opinions 
expressed  by  Marcy,  by  his  actioa  in  agredng  to  a  salute  of  the  French  flag,  be  ><!- 
mitted  the  validity  of  the  Ficodl  contention.  Although  unwilling  to  doiounce  iho 
YilaaUe  treaty  with  France,  tile  JJaitad  StntM  MM  careful  not  to  enter  into  aiqr 
new  treaties  which  contained  any  provision  exempting  consuls  from  giving  testimony. 
Provided  the  local  authorities  refrain  from  serving  subpoenas  or  attachments  and 
appeal  to  the  Fedenl  Government,  the  latter  dimild  not  have  mudi  difficulty  in 

prevailing  upon  the  consul  to  give  his  testimony.  In  a  note  of  March  27,  1S55,  to 
the  Portuguese  Charg6  d' Affaires  (see  Moore:  Digest  of  IrUermUional  Law,  vol.  \',  pp. 
80-81),  Secretary  Marcy,  referring  to  the  above-mentioned  Article  II  of  the  a>nsular 
convention  between  the  United  States  and  France  of  February  93,  1853,  made  the 
f  i!1nvnng  Statement:  "  It  is  the  duty  of  a  consul,  when  invited  to  appear  in  court  to 
/  give  his  testimony,  to  comply  with  the  request  unless  he  is  unable  to  do  so.  This  duty 
he  violates,  if  he  lefuaes  iritliottt  good  and  aubatanlial  dcoae.  Neither  his  oflMal 
dMneter,  his  dUsdinatioo,  nor  any  slight  personal 'inconvenience  constitutes  ludi 
an  excuse.  The  pressure  and  importance  of  ofBcial  dtnics  rei^nlnn?^  immediate  per- 
formance may  prevent  lus  attendance  in  court,  but  such  can  very  rarely  be  the  case 
irihere  the  comt  ette  nt  the  place  of  hb  leaidence.  It  fo  not  dahned  that  the  court 
can  entertain  the  question  of  the  competency  of  his  excuse  for  declining:  to  comply 
with  its  invitation;  but,  where  the  Government  of  the  United  States  ha&  fair  groundis 
to  question  the  good  faith  with  whldi  the  consul  avaQs  himself  of  the  provision  of 
the  coovention  which  exempts  him  from  compidaocy  process,  it  has  two  model  of 
redress  and  it  can  take  either  at  its  option.  It  can  appeal  to  the  consul's  go\'emment 
to  inquire  into  the  case  in  this  req;>ect,  and  to  deal  with  him  as  it  shall  hnd  his  oon- 
duct  doerves;  cr  it  can  revoke  Us  eseqnatur." 

The  constitutional  aspects  of  Dillon's  case  and  the  discussion  regarding  the  limits 
of  the  treaty  mnkinp  pfrwrr  are  not  considered  herr.  ?'mrc  they  are  picpedy  ^l^gft^ 
as  question  oi  the  nutionai  or  municipal  law  of  die  United  Sutea. 
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(Extracted  and  condensed  from  Wharton:  Digest  of  the  Inkr^ 
mtifmal  Lm  of  ike  Uniied  SkUes  [Waahington,  z886],  voL  i»  pp. 

665-67.) 


THE  INCIDENT  OF  THE  FRENCH  CONSULATE  AT 

FLORENCE  (1887-88) 

On  June  38, 1887,  there  died,  at  Florence,  Hiissein  Pacha,  an 
agent  of  long  standmg  for  the  Bey  of  Tunis  whose  subject  he  was. 
The  French  Consul,  M.  de  Laigue,  advised  th€  local  authority 
of  the  death  and,  without  encountering  any  opposition,  affixed 
seals  to  the  effects  of  which  Hussein  Pacha  died  possessed.  The 
local  authorities  were  informed  of  this  fact,  as  appears  from  letters 
addressed  under  date  of  June  30  to  the  Fcench  Consul  by  the 
pietors  of  the  first  and  second  district  at  Florence,  who  excused 
themselves  for  not  being  able,  by  reason  of  the  duties  of  their 
office,  to  be  present  at  the  affixing  of  the  seals. 

The  effects  and  papers  nf  the  deceased  were  placed  in  the  aiv 
chives  of  the  consulate.  The  French  Consid  believed  that  in  so 
doing  he  was  acting  oonfonnably  to  the  Fianoo-Italian  Consular 
Convention  of  1863. 

Several  months  passed.  On  October  29  and  on  November  a, 
1887  thr  French  Consul,  at  the  request  of  M.  Santillana,  acting 
for  the  Bey  of  Tunis  who  had  claim  on  the  property,  proceeded 
to  break  the  seals,  which  had  not  been  crossed  with  those  of  the 
local  authorities.  Then  one  M.  £l-melik  came  forward.  He  pre- 
tended to  be  a  creditor  of  the  deceased  and  to  have  the  right,  as 
such,  to  be  present  at  the  scrutiny  of  the  papers  ol  which  Hussein 
Pacha  died  possessed. 

El-melik  was  an  Algerian  Jew,  who  became  French  by  virtue 
of  the  decree  of  October  24,  1870,  rendered  at  Tours  at  the 
instance  of  M.  C^dmieux. 

The  presumption  was  that  El-melik  was  not  a  creditor  of  the 
deceased.  A  decision  of  the  court  of  Lucca  (March,  1887),  con- 
firmed by  the  Court  of  Appeab  in  Florence  (December  16,  1887), 
declared,  on  the  contrary,  that  he  was  presumed  to  be  a  debtor  of 
Hussein  Pacha,  as  he  had  not  rendered  his  accounts.  The  French 
Consul,  having  to  do  with  a  claim  which  was  not  that  of  an  Italic 
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<Mr  of  the  subject  of  a  third  power,  refused  El-melik,  a  French  sub- 
ject, the  right  of  intervening  unless  he  presented  himseU  equipped 
with  a  decision  of  the  French  courts  authorizbg  it. 

El-mdik  lefiued  to  accept  the  consul's  rulingt  a&d  although  a 
Frenchman,  sununoned  the  French  Consul  before  the  Italian 
court,  ^le  summons  was  served  on  November  8,  1887*  ^le 
French  Consul  asked  the  advice  of  local  lawyers,  who  were  cl 
the  opinion  that  he  was  not  obliged  to  appear  as  req;M>ndent  in 
such  an  action,  and  in  consequence  he  did  not  appear. 

On  December  20,  1887,  the  French  Omsulate  was  notified 
of  a  judgment  by  de&ult,  dated  the  17th  of  the  same  month, 
ordering  the  sequestration  of  the  papers  pertaining  to  the  property, 
and  the  dispossession  of  the  consul  of  the  goods  and  effects  pei^ 
tsining  to  the  property,  with  provisional  execution. 

The  consul,  though  he  considered  the  judgment  rendered  against 
him  inapplicable,  was,  out  of  courtesy  to  the  country  to  which  he 
was  accredited,  preparing  to  lodge  complaint,  when  the  next  day, 
December  22,  1887,  during  his  absence,  the  pretor  presented  him- 
self at  the  office  of  the  consulate  and  called  upon  the  chancellor 
to  allow  the  execution  of  the  judgment  by  default  of  December  17. 

The  chancellor  of  the  consulate,  M.  Langlade,  declared  to  the 
pretor:  (i)  that,  waiving  an  inquiry  into  the  legal  aspects  of  the 
case,  he  could  not,  in  his  position  as  custodian  of  the  archives, 
without  order  of  the  consul,  allow  a  local  authority  to  enter  the 
office  of  the  chancellery;  (2)  that  the  locked  room  in  wliicli  the 
papers  of  Hussein  Pacha  were,  was  also  used  for  the  consular 
archives  and  the  judicial  records,  and  that  their  inviolability  was 
assured  by  the  Franco-Italian  Treaty  of  1862. 

The  Florentine  pretor  sent  for  ihe  police  and  a  locksmith.  He 
ordered  the  door  of  the  room  containing  the  archives  and  rec- 
ords to  be  broken  open;  then  enterine^,  he  proceeded  to  secjuester 
the  pajx-rs  and  documents  which  he  thought  belonged  to  the 
property,  and  thereto  affixed  iiis  seals.  In  point  of  fact,  among 
these  papers  were  some  belonging  to  the  property  in  (|ucstion, 
while  others  belonged  to  the  consular  archives,  notably  a  tile  of 
official  documents  relating  to  the  year  1877.  (This  fact  was  brought 
out  in  the  protest  made  December  26,  ibb/,  by  the  iureign  con- 
suls stationed  at  Florence.) 
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The  chancellor  drew  up  forthwith  an  official  report  stating  the 
violatioil  of  the  consular  premises  tnanu  militari.  The  protest 
was  imznediately  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Italian  Govern- 
ment by  the  consul  and  the  French  Ambassador,  M.  de  Mouy. 

The  incident  involved  a  question  of  principle  of  the  greatest  im- 
portance for  diplomatic  relations;  moreover,  all  the  governments 
represented  in  Italy  were  affected.  The  consuls  of  the  differ- 
ent nations  at  Florence  held  a  meeting  under  the  presidency  of 
their  dean,  Mr.  Colnaghi,  the  Briti^  Constil,  to  draw  up  a 
protest.  The  drafting  of  this  document  was  concluded  December 
26,  1887.  It  stated  that  the  acts  committed  by  the  Italian  pretor 
at  the  French  Consulate  at  Florence  were  in  violation  not  only 
of  the  Franco-Italian  Convention  of  i863|  but  also  of  the  IuiuUif 
mental  principles  of  the  law  of  nations. 

The  consuls,  upon  deliberation,  voted  unanimously  (the  French 
Consul  excepted)  the  following  motion:  "In  view  of  the  gntvity 
of  the  acts  of  which  the  above-named  consuls  have  taken  cog- 
nizance, it  has  been  decided  that  each  of  them  should  refer  the 
matter  to  his  own  government,  and  the  present  official  report 
has  been  signed  by  all  the  parties,  who  have  concluded  that  the 
original  should  be  placed  on  file  in  the  British  Chancelleiy  under 
protection  of  its  inviolability."  This  important  act  was  com« 
municated  January  15,  1888,  to  the  various  govenmients  by 
then:  respective  ambassadors  accredited  at  Rome. 

On  the  vigorous  representations  of  the  Cabinet  of  Paiis  to  the 
Cabinet  of  the  Quirinal,  negotiations  were  opened. 

In  the  meantime,  while  the  two  governments  were  devoting 
themselves  to  a  thorough  investigation  of  the  alleged  facts,  £1- 
melik  continued  his  suit.  Indeed,  at  the  instance  of  El-melik, 
the  parties  concerned  were  on  January  18, 1888,  siunmoned  to  ap- 
pear two  days  later  (January  20)  at  the  French  Consulate  to 
witness  the  pretor  Tosini  break  the  seals  affiled  by  him  Decem- 
ber 23, 1887,  and  draw  up  an  inventory  of  the  effects  of  Hussein 
Pacha. 

The  announcement  of  this  further  proceeding  at  a  time  when 
negotiations  were  still  pending  called  forth  protests  from  F^nmoe. 
The  Italian  Government  made  reply  through  semi-official  organs 
that  the  matter  at  issue  was  only  an  action  of  judicial  procedure 
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bdonging  to  the  courts,  that  it  was  not  lor  the  goveroment  to 
faitervene,  and  that  consequently  there  could  not  be  imputed 
to  the  government  action  whidi  would  take  place  entirely  with- 
out its  jurisdiction. 

Nevertheless,  the  Italian  Cabinet  notified  M.  de  Mouy,  French 
Ambassador  at  Rome,  and  Geneial  Menabrea,  Italian  Ambassa^ 
dor  at  Paris,  that  the  breaking  of  the  Italian  seals  on  Hussein's 
effects  had  by  order  been  indefinitely  posQxmed. 

General  Menabrea  sent  to  Rome  M.  Ressman,  Italian  Minis- 
ter Plenipotentiajy  at  Paris,  to  see  M.  Crispi,  Presuient  of  the 
Coundl  (tf  Ministers. 

A  fresh  inquhy  was  instituted  at  Florence  by  the  prefect  of  the 
dty  and  the  attorney-general  in  order  to  complete  and  rectiiy 
the  brief  account  of  die  matter  first  sent  in  to  tfaeur  government 
by  the  Italian  authorities^ 

Hie  investigation  and  the  discussion  of  the  judicial  questions  in- 
volved in  the  incident  were  brought  before  the  board  of  disputed 
dq)lomatic  dahns  acting  for  the  COnsulta  at  Rome.  M.  Canoa- 
ido,  a  senator  and  judge  in  the  Court  of  Appeals,  was  camnusstoned 
to  make  the  report. 

M.  Crispi,  President  of  the  CduncO,  and  M.  Zanardelli,  Cus- 
todian of  the  Seals,  both  advocates  and  jurisconsults  of  the  first 
rank,  personally  studied  the  pomts  of  law  involved  in  the  case. 

Finally,  on  January  21,  1888,  at  a  thne  iHien  the  Coundl 
Ministers  was  in  session  at  the  ElyUe  under  the  presidency  of 
M.  Camot,  President  of  the  RqmbUc,  General  Menabrea  pre* 
sented  himself  there  at  the  palace  and  sent  word  to  M.  Flourens, 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  that  he  had  a  communicaticm  to 
make  to  him. 

The  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  leaving  the  Cotmdl,  immedi- 
ately received  the  Italian  Ambassador,  who  communicated  to 
him  a  dispatch  received  from  his  government,  indicating  the 
solution  proposed  by  Italy  for  the  conclusion  of  the  difference. 

The  official  note  of  the  French  Government  on  this  subject, 
communicated  in  the  afternoon  of  January  21,  1888,  was  as 
follows : 

"M  Flourens.  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  this  morning  re- 
ceived the  luiian  Ambassador,  General  Menabrea,  who  sought 
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him  out  at  the  Elysee  during  a  meeting  of  the  Council  of  Minis- 
ters in  order  to  communicate  to  him  a  telegram  from  M.  Crispi, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  inddent  at.  Jfiorence  may  be  conr 

sidered  closed. 

"The  prctor,  Tosini,  will  be  transferred  so  as  to  have  no  further 
contact  with  the  French  Consul  at  Florence. 

"The  effects  left  by  Hussein  will  be  dealt  vAlh  conformably 
to  the  clauses  of  the  convention  between  Italy  and  Tunis  in  i8b8, 
the  provisions  of  which  have  never  been  questioned  by  our  Cabi- 
net, the  Treaty  of  the  Bardo  having  recognized  all  the  conven- 
tions and  international  treaties  anterior  to  its  signature. 
"The  French  Consul  at  Florence  will  not  be  censured.'* 
P'oUowing  this  agreement,  the  pretor,  'losini,  of  Florence  was 
censured  and  transferred  elsewhere.  The  Berliner  TageblaU  an- 
nounced, February  19,  1888,  that  this  magistrate  had  been 
granted  advancement  But  this  information  has  since  been  of- 
fidaUy  denied. 

(Translation.  Journal  du  DroU  InkmaUonal  PriiU  [iSSS], 
vol  XV,  K>.  53-57.) 


{3.  OFFICERS 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  FORTE  (1863) 

While  the  discussion  between  Great  Britain  and  Brazil  rela- 
tive to  the  plundering  of  the  barque  Frincc  oj  Wales  was  in  prog- 
ress, Rear-Admiral  Warren  reported  to  the  British  Minister  at 
Kio  de  Janeiro  **a  disagreeable  incident,**  which  he  described  as  a 
*' brutal  outrage"  on  three  officers  of  his  flagship,  the  Forte,  by 
the  Brazilian  guard  stationed  on  Tijuca  IBll.  The  oflScers  in  ques- 
tiun  were  the  chaplain,  a  lieutenant,  and  a  midshipman.  It  was 
stated  that  at  7  o'clock  on  a  certain  evening,  while  they  were  pass- 
ing the  police  guardhouse  at  Tijuca,  a  sentinel  advanced  and 
made  a  motion  with  his  musket;  that  the  chaplain  inquired, 
"Que  quere  V.?"  that  the  sentinel  then  struck  him  with  his 
musket,  attempted  to  stab  him  with  the  bayonet,  and  called  the^ 
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guttds,  wlio  fusfaed  xigm  lum  with  bayonets  and  swords;  that  all 
three  officers  were  then  airested  and  confined  in  the  guardhouse; 
that  on  the  next  moming  they  were  marched  through  the  streets 
of  Rio  imder  escort,  though  Uiey  offered  to  hire  a  carnage;  that 
at  the  Rio  police  office,  though  they  gave  their  names  and  rank, 
as  they  had  done  the  evening  before  at  the  guardhouse,  they  were 
kqpt  for  two  hours  in  a  filthy  den  with  men  and  boys  ol  the  lowest 
grade;  that  they  weie  then,  at  the  request  ol  the  British  Consul, 
with  whom  they  had  been  pemiitted  to  communicate,  removed 
to  a  better  [sison,  and  were  afterward  taken  In  a  carriage  to  a 
barrack  and  well  treated;  and  that  on  the  moming  of  the  second 
day  after  their  arrest  they  were  released  by  order  of  the  chief  of 
police. 

On  the  part  of  the  Brazifian  Government  it  was  stated  that 
''three  foreigners,  having  dined  at  the  hotdl  d  Robert  Bennett, 
on  the  Ttjuca  IfiU,  where  they  had  two  bottles  of  Bocdeaux  wine 
and  one-half  bottle  of  Cognac,  woe  proceeding  to  the  city;" 
that  the  said  foreigners''  annoyed  the  passers-by,  ''attemptfaig  to 
unhorse  an  equestrian  who  was  going  honfe  quietly,  and  violently 
seizing  the  reins  of  his  horse;."  that  when  they  arrived  at  the 
guardhouse  they  mounted  the  steps  and  iqii»oached  the  sentineily 
one  of  them  asking,  "What  are  you  doing  there?  "  that  the  sentinel 
told  them  to  retire,  when  they  broke  out  Into  threats  and  began 
to  strike  him  with  their  stidks  so  that  he  was  compelled  to  defend 
himself  with  the  stock  of  his  gun  and  call  the  guards;  that  th^ 
resisted  arrest,  '^laying  hold  of  the  sokiiers  and  falling  on  the 
ground  with  them; "  that,  being  deposited  in  the  guardhouse,  they 
refused  to  answer  any  questions,  "showing  themselves  haughty 
and  scornful;"  that,  though  they  refused  to  give  their  names,  the 
commandant  treated  them  with  kindness,  furnishing  them,  at  their 
request,  with  writing  paper  and  playing  cards,  and  placed  at  their 
disposal  his  own  bed,  the  only  one  in  the  guardhouse;  that  they 
'^were  not  completely  drunk,"  but  "appeared  not  to  be  in  fuU 
possession  ol  their  mental  faculties; "  that  when  they  were  brought 
into  the  dty,  they  were  pkced  not  in  the  shves'  prison,  but 
in  that  of  freemen,  wliere  there  might,  indeed,  be  prisoners  ol 
color,  as  the  Brazilian  legishttiou  made  no  discrimination  on  that 
ground;  that  as  soon  as  their  condition  was  made  known  to  the 
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chief  of  police  they  were  transferred  to  the  barracks  of  the  police 
corps  and  an  order  was  given  for  a  circumstantial  report  on  the 
case;  and  that  as  it  aK)cared  by  this  report  that  "the  acts  of  the 
English  officers  were  merely  the  result  of  the  state  in  which  th^ 
were  at  the  tune,"  an  order  was  given  for  their  discharge. 

The  English  officers  denied  the  allegations  as  to  their  intoxica- 
tion, their  annoyance  of  persons  on  the  road,  and  their  use  of 
threats  toward  the  sentry.  They  declared  that  no  resistance  was 
made  to  the  guards  by  two  of  the  officers,  and  that  resbtance  was 
made  by  the  third  only  after  he  had  received  gross  treatment. 
They  also  stated  that  when  taken  to  the  guardhouse  they  gave 
their  names  to  the  ensign,  both  verbally  and  in  writing,  through 
an  interpreter.  They  admitted  that  the  officer  of  the  guard  pro- 
vided them  with  paper  and  with  a  pack  of  cards,  and  oflfered  a 
bed  to  one  of  them ;  but  they  alleged  that  he  broke  his  promise  to 
forward  their  letters,  which  never  reached  their  destination. 

The  British  Minister  at  Rio  was  instructed  by  Earl  Russell  to 
demand  (i)  that  the  ensign  of  the  piiard  be  dismissed  from  the 
ser\acc;  (2)  that  the  sentry  who  began  the  attack  be  adequately 
punished;  (3)  that  an  apology  be  made  by  the  Brazilian  Govern- 
ment ;  and  (4)  that  the  diief  of  police  of  Kio  de  Janeiro  be  publicly 
censured. 

Demands  havir.n;  thus  been  formulated  in  the  case  of  the  ForU, 
as  well  as  in  that  o£  the  Prince  of  Wales,  steps  were  taken  to  resort 
to  reprisals  in  the  evrnt  of  the  requisite  redress  being  denied. 
The  ^^ritish  Minister  at  Rio  was  instructed  that  a  ship  or  some 
other  portion  of  public  property  might  be  seized  and  held  as  secur- 
ity till  justice  should  be  done;  but  that  as  such  a  course  might 
lead  to  a  collision,  it  might  be  preferable  to  seize  private  property. 
This  w*as,  however,  left  to  the  discretion  of  Admiral  Warren,  who, 
after  the  Brazilian  Government  had  refused  to  }de!d  to  his  gov- 
ernment's demands,  seized  at  sea  and  detained  five  Brazilian  ves- 
sels It  was  subsequently  arranged  that  the  claixn  in  the  case  of 
the  Prime  oj  Wal<^s  should  br  paid  under  protest  and  the  raptured 
vessels  released,  the  Brazilian  Goverimaent  a^uming  responsi- 
bility f  or  an\-  losses  which  n light  have  resulted  to  the  citizens  of 
third  countries,  and  that  the  case  of  the  Forte  should  be  submitted 
to  arbitration. 
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The  King  of  the  Bdgiansi  who  was  chofiwn  as'aifoitiator,  made 
the  foOowmg  awaid:* 

"We,  Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians,  haviQg  accepted  the  du- 
ties of  arhitrator  conf ened  on  us  hy  the  commoii  oonsent  of  Great 
Britain  and  Biazil,  in  leqMct  to  the  difference  raised  between 
these  states  in  regard  to  the  anest,  Jiine  17, 1862,  by  the  Braziir 
ian  police  guard  stationed  at  Ti juca,  of  three  officers  of  the  British 
marine,  and  the  incidents  which  took  place  subsequent  to,  and 
cm  the  occasion  of  this  arrest; 

"Animated  by  a  sincere  desire  to  render  a  strictly  hnpartial 
dedaion  in  acknowledgment  of  the  faith  placed  in  us  by  the 
said  states; 

"Having  to  this  end  duly  frainmrd  and  maturely  weighed  all 
the  documents  which  have  been  produced  on  one  side  and  on  the 
other; 

"Being  desirous,  in  order  to  fulfill  the  charge  which  we  have 
accepted,  of  bringing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  high  parties  con* 
cemed  the  result  of  our  eiamination  as  well  as  our  arbitral  de- 
cision on  the  question  submitted  to  us  in  the  following  terms,  to 
wit: 

"If  the  way  in  which  Brazilian  laws  were  applied  to  the  English 
officers  oouM  be  considered  an  offense  to  the  British  navy; 

"Considering  that  it  is  by  no  means  proved  that  the  oonffict 
arose  from  an  act  of  the  Braailian  agents,  who  ooukl  not  reasona- 
bly have  any  motive  for  provocation; 

"Considering  that  the  officers  at  the  time  of  their  arrest  were 
not  clothed  with  the  insignia  of  their  rank,  and  that  in  a  port  fre- 
quented by  so  many  strangers  they  could  not  suppose  it  possible 
to  have  Uxeir  mere  word  accepts!  that  they  belonged  to  the 
British  navy  so  long  as  no  visible  indication  of  their  character  was 
offered  in  support  of  their  statement;  that,  consequently,  as  soon 
as  they  were  arrested,  it  was  their  duty  to  submit  to  the  existing 
laws  and  regulations  and  that  they  had  no  right  to  demand  any 
different  treatment  from  that  which  would  be  accorded  to  any 
other  persons  in  the  same  circumstances; 

"Considering  that  while  it  is  impossible  to  ignore  that  the  in- 
cidents which  took  place  were  disagreeable  to  the  English  ofiicers 
*  TransiatioiL  BrUish  and  t  oreign  ^iaie  I'apers,  voL  53,  pp.  150-51. 
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and  that  the  treatment  to  which  they  were  subjected  must  have 
seemed  to  them  miiisually  severe,  nevertheless  it  must  be  taken 
into  account  that  when  by  the  dedaratioii  of  the  fiogfish  Vice- 
Consul  the  social  poeitum  of  these  officers  was  doty  established^ 
measures  yrm  unmediately  tsken  to  assure  than  of  the  q>ecial 
oonsideratioii  in  which  they  were  held,  and  th^  were  thetei^Km 
set  at  liberty  without  further  ado; 

"Considering  that  the  officer  yAio  ordered  their  release  did  so 
as  soon  as  it  was  possible,  and  that  in  so  doing  he  was  actuated 
by  the  desire  to  spare  these  officers  the  vexatiotts  consequences 
which  according  to  the  provisions  of  the  law  must  necessarily 
have  resulted  to  them  had  any  further  oonsideFatkm  been  given 
to  their  action; 

''Considering  that,  in  his  report  of  July  6, 1862,  the  prefect  of 
police  was  not  only  called  upon  to  make  a  report  of  what  took 
place  but  that  he  was  also  obliged  to  explain  his  conduct  to  his 
Bupenor  together  with  the  grounds  for  the  leniency  which  he  had 
shown;  ' 

"Considering  moreover  that  he  was  acting  in  a  perfectly  Inti- 
mate manner  in  expressing  himself  as  he  did,  and  that  he  cannot 
be  considered  to  have  had  any  malevolent  intention; 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that  in  the  manner  in  which  Brazilian 
laws  were  applied  to  the  En^ish  officers  there  waa  no  offense, 
premeditated  or  otherwise,  toward  the  British  navy. 

"Done  and  given  in  duplicate,  under  our  royal  seal,  at  CMteau 
de  Lachen,  the  eighteenth  day  of  the  month  oi  June,  1863. 

"Leopold 

After  this  decision  in  favor  ol  Brazil  was  rendered,  Mr,  (after* 
ward  Sir)  Edward  Thornton  was  sent  by  the  British  Government 
as  envoy  extraordinary  and  minister  plempotentiaxy  on  a  q>ecisl 
mission  to  express  to  the  Bnudiian  Government  the  rqpret  of 
Her  Britannic  Majesty  for  the  circumstances  under  which 
fiiendly  interoourae  between  the  two  countries  was  suspended; 
to  disavow  any  intention  to  offend  the  dignity  of  Brazil  by  the 
measures  that  were  taken,  and  to  propose  the  renewal  of  dipliv 
matic  rdations.  The  Emperor  replied,  saying  that  it  was  with 
sincere  satisfaction  that  he  renewed  diplomatic,  relations,  and 
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tliat  tbe  poHc^  of  Biasil  would  continue  to  be  animated  with  a 
qmit  of  justtoe  toward  all  other  nations. 

(Extracted,  except  for  the  translated  portion,  from  Moore: 
InkmaHaml  AvhUnMmUf  voL     pp.  4926-28.) 


CAPTAIN  GAMBLE'S  CASE  (1818) 

In  a  note  dated  January  22,  18 18,  to  Mr.  Hyde  de  Neuville, 
French  Minister  at  Washington,  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  State, 
offered  the  following  explanations: 

"At  the  time  when  I  had  the  honor  of  receiving  your  letter  of 
16  October  last,  concerning  a  transaction  in  the  port  of  Marseilles, 
in  which  Captain  Gajnble  of  the  sloop-of-war  Eri^,  a  public  ship 
in  the  sendee  of  the  United  States,  was  summoned  before  the 
tribunal  of  commerce  at  that  port  for  damage  asserted  to  have 
been  done  to  the  cable  of  an  English  vessel  c;iUcd  the  Herald, 
and  was  alleged  to  have  prevented  the  execution  of  the  citation 
upon  him,  on  board  of  his  own  vessel,  that  ofhcer  being  absent 
from  the  United  States,  it  was  thought  due  to  justice,  before  I 
should  answer  your  letter,  to  wait  for  his  report  upon  the  circum- 
stances of  the  case.  That  report  \vas  expected  to  be  shortly  re- 
ceived, having  been  alread)'  required  of  him,  upon  a  complaint 
which  had  been  received  at  this  Department  from  the  British 
Minister,  ^Ir.  Bagot,  in  behalf  of  Captain  Snowden,  the  mai>ter 
of  the  British  vessel,  the  cable  of  which  was  stated  to  have  been 
damaged.  Captain  Gajiible's  report  has  accordingly  been  re- 
ceived; from  which  it  appears  that  the  place  occupied  by  the  EriCj 
at  the  time  when  the  accident  happened,  had  been  assigned  to 
Captain  Gamble,  at  the  time  of  his  arrival  in  the  harbor,  by  the 
proper  officer  of  the  port,  and  without  any  objection  from  the 
master  of  the  English  vessel;  that  the  damage  done  to  the  cable 
was  altogether  accidental,  without  any  intention  or  fault  of  Cap>- 
tain  Gamble;  that  the  conduct  of  the  master  of  the  ilendd  was 
rude  and  ofiensive  towards  hini,  and  that,  in  declining  to  receive 
the  citation  of  the  tribunal  of  commerce,  he  had  reason  to  believe 
that  it  would  be  received  by  the  consul  of  the  United  States. 

''I  am  directed  to  assure  you,  sir,  that  the  President  has  a  de^ 
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flense  of  the  xespect  due  by  the  cffioecB,  commaiiding  veaaeb  ol 
war,  to  tlie  institutuHis  and  authontles  of  the  f orajgn  ports  Into 
which  they  are  received.  He  is  persuaded  at  the  same  time  that 
your  government  will  duly  appreciate  the  feelings  and  the  sense  of 
duty  to  iiis  owni  flag,  of  an  officer  commanding  a  public  vessel  ol 
his  nation  in  a  foreign  port  Hie  British  Ministv  has  been  ini- 
formed  that  the  damages  awarded  by  the  dedsibn  of  the  tribunal 
of  commerce  to  the  master  of  the  Herald^  together  with  the  charges 
of  the  suit,  will  be  paid  by  this  government,  and  it  is  not  doubted 
that  thk  manifestaticm  of  respect  to  thededsbnol  the  tribunal  of 
commerce  of  Marseilles  will  be  received  by  your  sovereign  as  an 
evidence,  of  the  qiirit  of  amity  and  of  good  harmony  which  the 
tJidted  States  will  be  on  all  occasions  earnestly  desirous  of  cultivat- 
ing with  his  government" 
(Moore:  Digest  of  IiUemaHomU  Law,  voL  n,  pp.  sZs-^d 


PROTECTION  OF  AMERICANS  IN  TURKEY  (1895) 

Aful  7, 1895,  the  Turkish  Minister  at  Washington,  referring  to 
a  rqfxirt  in  the  press  that  two  United  States  men^f-'war  were  to 
be  sent  into  Turkish  waters  on  account  of  rumors  that  the  safety 
of  Christians  was  menaced,  inquired  whether  it  was  true,  as  was 
publicly  asserted,  that  the  American  naval  authorities  have  been 
instructed  to  confer  with  your  diplomatic  and  consular  authori- 
ties with  a  view  to  the  eiwiTiinaliim  of  certain  matters  wMdi  come 
within  the  exclusive  province  of  the  latter." 

Ibe  Bqxurtment  of  State  rq>lied  that  the  bitenifed  visit  of 
ships  was  "without  any  un&iendly  purpose,"  and  that  their  pre^  ' 
ence  on  the  coasts  of  Asia  Minor  would  "afftttd  an  opportunity  to 
learn  whether  there  is  just  ground  for  the  apprehensions  of  ins&> 
curity  of  life  and  property,"  whidi  American  citizens  in  that  re- 
gion had  eiqnessed  and  which  had  called  forth  assurances  of  pro- 
tection ton  the  Forte. 

The  instructions  to  the  naval  officers  directed  them  to  visit  cer- 
tain places  on  the  coast  <tf  Asia  Minor  and  ascertain,  by  conference 
with  the  United  States  consuls  and  dtisens  there,  what  founda- 
tion existed  for  the  rumors  that  Christians  were  in  danger,  and^ 
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in  case  they  should  discover  ground  for  anxiety,  to  intimate  to  the 
Turkish  offidab  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to 
afford  protection  to  its  citizens. 

In  a  later  commtinication  of  June  6,  1895,  addressed  by  the 
Department  of  State  to  the  Turkish  Minister,  Mr.  Uhl,  Acting 
Secretary  of  State  said: 

''It  is  proper  for  me  to  recur  to  that  part  of  your  .  .  .  note  of 
April  7  last,  in  which  you  asked  to  be  informed  whether  the  Ameri- 
can naval  authorities  had  been  instructed  to  confer  with  the 
diplomatic  and  consular  authorities  touching  matters  which  you 
deem  to  be  'within  the  exduaive  province  of  the  latter/ 

**l  cannot  suppose  you  thereby  intended  to  question  the  rig^ 
of  this  govenment  to  use  its  several  agencies  in  its  own  discretion 
for  the  puipoae  of  gaining  informatbn  or  canying  out  its  deter- 
mined polidesy  and  I  assume  you  had  in  view  merdy  the  per- 
lonnance  of  the  usual  f onnafities  of  inteniatidnal  representation. 
Our  naval  commanders,  canying  neither  diplomatic  credentials 
nor  consular  oommissioiiSy  dbdiaige  no  representative  duty  save 
in  conformity  with  the  ordinary  etiquette  of  the  naval  intercourse 
of  nations.  This  mission,  I  am  pleased  to  learn,  has  been  fulfilled 
with  friendly  cordiality  by  Admiral  Kirkland  and  his  conmianders, 
consistently  with  the  instructions  given  to  them  as  stated  in  my 
note  to  you,  No.  10,  of  April  8, 1895." 

(Modified  extract  from  Moore:  Digest  of  Intemaikmal  Law,  voL 
XV,  pp.  6i8^r9.) 


RESTORATION  OF  ORDER  IN  SAMOA  (1889) 

AzTXR  a  native  revolt  in  Samoa  (September,  r888},  which  had 
resulted  in  the  landing  of  Gecman  forces  there,  Admiral  Eimberly 
was  ordered  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  proceed 
in  his  flagship  to  Apia. 

Admiral  Eimberly  was  instructed  that  the  United  States  was 
willing  to  cooperate,  in  accordance  with  the  Gennan  invitation  of 
January  10, 1889,  ^  restoring  order  m  Samoa  "on  the  basis  of  the 
fuO  preservation  of  American  treaty  rights  and  Samoan  author*  - 
ity,  as  recognised  and  agreed  to  by  Germany,  Great  Britain,  and 
the  United  States,"  and  that  the  Gennan  Government  had  been 
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so  informed.  He  was  to  extend  full  protection  and  defense  to 
American  citizens  and  properly,  and  inform  himself  as  to  the 
situation;  to  protest  against  the  subjugation  and  displacement  of 
the  native  government  by  Germany,  as  in  violation  of  the  p>osi- 
tive  agreement  and  understanding  between  the  treaty  powers, 
but  to  inform  the  representatives  of  the  British  and  German  Gov- 
ernments of  his  readiness  to  cooperate  in  causing  all  treaty  rights 
to  be  respected  and  in  restoring  peace  and  order  on  the  basis  of 
the  recognition  of  the  Samoan  right  to  independence. 

(Modified  extract  iram  Moore:  Digesi  of  InkmatUmal  Leap,  voL 
h  PP-  S44-4S  ) 


S  4.  SOVBRBIGNS:  HEADS  OF  STATES 


D£  HABER  «.  THE  QUEEN  OF  PORTUGAL  (iBsi) 

The  personal  immunity  of  a  foreign  sovereign  from  suit  and 
outrage  is  so  well  recognized  and  respected  as  to  make  it  difficult 
to  find  a  suitable  illustrative  case.  De  Haher  v.  The  Queen  of  Portu- 
gal is  not  really  in  point,  since  the  suit  was  brought  against  Dona 
Maria  da  Gloria,  Queen  of  Portugal,  in  her  public  capacity.  At 
the  dose  of  the  arguments  in  that  case  Lord  Campbell,  Chief- 
Justice,  in  liis  judgment  delivered  May  28,  1851,  in  the  course  of 
which  he  made  an  absolute  rule  prohibiting  the  Lord  Mayor's 
Court  from  proceeding  further  whh  the  suit,  remarked:  "To  dte 
a  foreign  potentate  in  a  munidpai  court,  for  any  complaint  against 
him  in  his  public  capadty,  is  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations,  and 
an  insult  which  he  is  entitled  to  resent."  (Queen's  Bench  Reports, 
^C^^JO^W.  196-214.} 
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METHODS  OF  FROCXDUKE  FOR  THE  SETTLE* 
MENT  OF  INTERNATIONAL  DIFFERENCES 


Is*  DI8CD8SI01I  AHD  COimtOlOSB 


GoMnLQUlSB  fhrdugh  discuasbn  is  the  very  essence  of  diplo- 
msicy.  The  lepFesentatives  entrusted  with  the  caie  ol  the  in* 
tematioiial  interests  of  their  state  depend  upon  their  ordinaiy 
informal  and  fnendly  intercotirse  as  individuals  to  reach  a  satis- 
factory imderstandiiag  for  the  disposition  of  the  vast  majority 
of  questions  which  arise.  The  representative  of  each  government 
recognizes  that  the  other  will  firmly  maintain  those  views  which 
his  government  conaideis  as  essential  to  the  protection  of  its  in- 
terests and  as  the  expression  of  its  national  ideals,  but  he  will  at 
the  same  time  recognize  that  the  other  government  must  some- 
times cherish  views  opposed.  In  tlie  great  majority  of  cases,  where 
a  common  spSnt  of  friendliness  prevails  and  both  are  actuated  by 
a  desire  to  reach  some  satisfactory  solution  of  the  difficulty  with* 
out  sacrificing  the  principles  which  each  government  feels  it  must 
sustain,  there  is  Uttle  difficulty  in  reaching  an  understanding. 
Such  a  result  may  be  effected  through  the  application  of  the  well- 
recognized  principles  <rf  international  law,  or  by  a  compromise 
which  takes  into  consideration  the  relative  importance  to  the 
governments  concerned  of  the  matter  in  dispute.  Even  in  those 
itwftttiMHt  ^ere  any  compromise  at  all  may  seem  to  be  a  yield- 
ing upon  a  question  of  principle,  the  difficulty  can  often  be  ob- 
viated by  a  formal  notificatitm  to  the  effect  that  the  compromise 
agreed  upon  shall  not  be  considered  as  a  precedent  to  Und  the 
government  in  its  future  action. 

We  may  divide  the  cases  which  come  before  diplomats  for  their 
coosideration  into  three  classes: 
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(1)  Those  which  may  be  arranged  by  the  simple  application  of 
the  principles  of  international  law  recognized  by  both  govern- 
ments. In  such  a  case  diplomatic  discussion  is  necessary  only  to 
elucidate  the  true  principles. 

(2)  Those  cases  in  regard  to  which  the  two  governments  main- 
tain different  interpretations  of  the  law  applicable.  Such  instances 
may  be  settled  by  the  procedure  to  whieh  we  have  referred,  fail- 
ing which  the  inlcrcoui"se  of  nations  still  holds  iii  rcscn-e  recourse 
to  certain  useful  methods,  such  as  mediation  or  arbitration. 

(3)  '.rhc  third  class  of  diihculties  relates  to  political  questions. 
The  absence  of  any  ruling  principle  of  international  law  to  ^^'hich 
the  parties  can  appeal  interferes  with  the  apphcation  of  arbitra- 
tion so  that  the  peaceful  solution  of  the  difi'icult\-  has  to  rest  upon 
compromise  through  discussion,  perhaps  aided  by  the  mediation 
of  one  or  more  third  states.  The  success  which  a  state  attains  in 
the  maintenance  of  its  political  views  bears  a  direct  relation  to  its 
militar}'  and  economic  strength  and  the  prestige  due  to  its  alli- 
ances. The  recognition  of  this  situation  means  that  any  com- 
promise effected  by  diplomatic  discussion  must,  to  be  acceptable, 
take  into  account  the  relative  miiitajy  and  poiitical  strength  of 
the  interested  governments. 

Whenever  the  delicate  machinery  of  diplomatic  negotiation 
has  succeeded  in  reaching  a  happy  compromise  in  settlement  of 
the  question  under  consideration,  it  is  important  to  preserve  for 
reference  some  record  of  this  agreement.  The  elasticity  of  diplo- 
macy and  the  scrupulous  good  faith  which  governments  so  gen- 
erally observe  in  their  transactions  do  not  make  it  necessary  to 
clothe  such  a  compromise  solution  in  any  particular  form.  Or- 
dinarily an  exchange  of  notes  suffices.  In  certain  cases,  however, 
when  the  matter  is  of  sufficient  importance,  or  when  it  is  intended 
to  establish  a  rule  to  fix  the  rights  of  individuals  within  the  state, 
the  agreement  or  compromise  is  iormaily  incorporated  in  the  pro- 
visions of  a  treaty. 
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THE  CAROLINE  ISLANDS  (1885) 

Tk  1885,  His  Holiness  Leo  XIII  made,  as  mediator  between 
Germany  and  Spain  in  the  controversy  touching  the  Caroline  and 
Pclew  Islands,  the  follov  ing  ''proposition": 

"The  discover>'  made  by  Spain  in  the  sixteenth  century  of  the 
Caroline  and  Pelew  Islands,  which  form  part  of  the  archipelago, 
and  a  series  of  acts  accomplished  at  different  periods  by  the 
Spanish  Government  in  those  same  islands  for  the  good  of  the  . 
natives,  have,  in  the  convictioix  of  that  government  and  of  that 
nation,  created  a  title  to  the  sovereignty  founded  on  the  maxims 
of  international  law  invoked  and  followed  at  that  period  in  th  e  case 
of  analogous  disputes.  In  fact,  when  one  examines  the  history 
of  the  above-mentioned  acts,  the  authority  of  which  is  ooofinned 
by  divers  documents  in  the  archives  of  the  Propaganda,  one  can* 
not  fall  to  recognize  the  beneficial  work  of  Spain  towards  those 
islanders.  It  is  also  to  be  remarked  that  no  other  govenunent  has 
ever  exerdsed  a  similar  action  over  them.  This  eiq)Iains  the  con- 
stant tradition,  whidi  must  be  taken  into  account,  and  the  oonvlc- 
timi  of  the  Spanish  people  relative  to  that  sovereignty — tradition 
and  conviction  which  two  months  ago  were  manifested  with  such ' 
an  aidor  and  animosity,  capable  for  a  mcunent  of  oampramising 
die  internal  peace  and  relations  of  two  6iendly  governments. 

*'Qn  the  other  hand,  Germany  and  England  in  1875  expressly 
informed  the  Spanish  Government  that  they  would  not  recognize 
the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  said  islands.  On  the  contrary, 
the  Impirial  Government  thought  it  is  tlic  effective  occupation  of 
a  territory  which  creates  the  sovereignty,  occupation  which  was 
never  carried  into  effect  on  the  part  of  Spain  in  the  Caroline  Is- 
lands. It  was  in  conformity  with  this  principle  that  it  acted  in  the 
Island  of  Yap,  and  in  that,  as  on  its  part  the  Spanish  Government 
has  also  done,  the  mediator  is  pleased  to  recognize  the  complete 
loyally  of  the  Imperial  Government. 

"Consequently,  and  in  order  that  this  divergence  of  views  be- 
tween the  two  governments  be  not  an  obstacle  to  an  honorable 
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anangementy  the  mediator,  alter  liaving  veU  considered  the  whole 
question,  prqxisea  that  in  the  new  convention  to  be  stqxilated 
they  shall  observe  the  foims  of  the  protocol  relative  to  the  Sooloo 
Ardupelago  signed  at  Madnd  on  the  7th  of  March  last  between 
the  representatives  of  Great  Britain,  Gennany,  and  Spain,  and 
that  the  foUowing  points  be  adopted: 

I.  To  confirm  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the  Caroline  and 
Pdew  Islands. 

**2.  The  Spanish  Government,  to  render  her  sovereignty  effec- 
tive, engages  to  establish  as  quickly  as  possible  in  that  archipelago 

a  regular  administration  wilh  iiuiiicient  force  to  guarantee  order 
and  the  rights  acquired. 

**3.  Spain  oflers  to  Gennany  full  and  entire  liberty  of  coninierce 
and  navigation,  and  of  fishing  at  the  same  islands,  as  also  the 
right  of  establishing  a  naval  station  and  a  coal  depot. 

"4.  The  Uberty  of  making  plantations  in  those  islands,  and  of 
founding  agricultural  establishments  on  the  same  footing  as 
Spanish  subjects,  to  be  also  guaranteed  to  Germany. 

'X.  Casd.  Jacobinx. 

"Rons,  WROU  THE  VATICAN,  OctcbOT  il^  l88s" 

This  proposition  was  accepted  by  the  governments  to  which  it 
was  made,  and  was  embodied  in  the  following  protocol: 

'*The  undersigned,  Hb  Ezcdlency  the  Marqtds  de  Molins^ 
Ambassador  of  His  Catholic  Majesty  near  the  Hofy  See,  and  His 
EzceQency  M.  de  Schloezer,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister 
Plenipotentiary  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  Prussia  near  the  Holy 
See,  being  duly  authorized  to  conclude  the  n^tiations  whidi 
the  Govenunents  of  Spain  and  Germany,  under  the  accepted 
mediation  of  His  Holiness  the  Pope,  have  pursued  in  Madrid  and 
Berlin  relatively  to  the  ri^ts  which  each  d  said  govenmients  may 
have  acquired  to  the  possession  of  the  Caroline  and  Pelew  Islands, 
considering  the  propositions  made  by  His  Holiness  as  a  basis  for  a 
mutual  understanding,  have  agreed  upon  the  following  articles  in 
accordance  with  the  propositions  of  the  august  mediator.  .  . 

(Moore:  ItUemaiiotud  ArbUrations^  vol.  v,  pp,  5043-46.) 

*  For  the  text  of  the?p  six  articles  signed  at  Rome  Decrmbcr,  18S5,  malcji^  ar- 
rangements for  the  carrying  into  efTert  of  the  Pope's  "propOfiidOQ,"  WOt  MoOKt't 
IntenuUioHol  Arbiiraliom,  voL  v,  pp.  5044-46. 
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PROTECTION  OF  VENEZUELAN  CITIZENS 
IN  FRANCE  (1895) 

March  12,  1895,  the  United  States  instructed  its  ambassador 

at  Paris  as  follows:  "At  the  request  of  the  Venezuelan  Govem- 
inent  you  will,  with  the  acquiescence  of  the  Government  of  France, 
upon  the  retirement  of  the  Venezuelan  Minister  and  upon  ap- 
pUcation  by  him,  afford  your  friendly  good  offices  for  the  protec- 
tion of  Venezuelan  citizens  in  Fr:mce;  but  you  will  not  represent 
Venezuela  diplomatically,  nor  will  consuls  under  you  act  in  official 
representation  of  Venezuela."  The  French  Government  "ac- 
quiesced in  the  proposed  arran[^cmcnt,  provided,  however,  that 
the  pending  diplomatic  questions  would  have  to  be  settled  be- 
tween France  and  Venezuela  ihemselves."  This  proviso  was  in 
accord  with  the  instruction  that  the  embassy  was  nut  to  represent 
Venezuela  diplomatically. 

(Taken  textually  from  Moore:  Digest  oj  Internatwnal  LaWj  vol. 
IV,  p.  S9I.) 


THE  CASE  OF  MARTIN  KOSZTA^  (Z853) 

On  the  morning  of  July  2,  1853,  Commander  Ingraham,  of  the 
U.S.S.  St.  Louis  at  Smyrna,  demanded  the  release  of  Martin 
Koszta  detained  against  his  will  on  board  the  Austrian  brig-of- 
war  Huszar,  threatening,  if  he  did  not  receive  a  satisfactory  an- 
swer by  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  that  he  should  cause  the 
prisoner  to  be  taken  away  by  main  force.  The  Austrian  com- 
mander was  preparing  to  resist,  and  as  the  hour  approached  the 
American  commander  ranged  himself  alongside  the  Huszar  and 
brought  his  guns  to  bear  upon  her.  The  conflict  was  prevented 
through  an  agreement  signed  just  in  time  by  the  American  Con- 
sul and  the  Austrian  Consul-General,  in  conformity  with  the 
terms  of  which  Koszta  was  placed  in  the  custody  of  the  French 
Consul-General,  who  was  not  to  deliver  him  up  except  upon  a 
reqxiisition  of  both  those  officials.  Sucli  a  requisition,  addressed 
to  the  French  Consul-General,  was  signed  by  them  October  14, 

*  For  the  di-^-usakiDa  coaoenuAg  this  famous  cas^  see  p.  298,  wheze  the  case  is 
more  fully  treated. 
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1853,  under  instnictioiis  received  from  tlie  American  and  Aus- 
trian Ministers  at  Constantinople;  and  on  the  same  day  Koszta 
took  passage  on  the  hark  SuUam  for  Boston.  The  Austrian 
Minister  at  Constantinople  had  sought  in  the  ccvreqwndence  to 
reserve  the  right  of  Austria  to  proceed  against  Koszta  in  case  he 
'  should  again  he  found  in  the  Turkish  dominions;  but  the  Ameri- 
can Consul  at  Smyrna  refused  to  sign  a  requisition  containing 
such  a  reservation,  and  the  requisition  on  whidi  Eosata  was,  with 
Austria's  concurrence,  actually  released,  was  unconditional. 

(Modified  extracts  from  Moore:  Digesi  of  Inkmaiumal  Lm, 
vol.  m,  pp.  820, 845.) 


§7.  CONFSRENCSS 


THE  FIRST  HAGUE  PEACE  CONFERENCE  (1899) 

On  August  24,  1898,  Count  Mouravieff,  Russian  Minister  for 
Foreign 'Affairs,  at  the  regular  weekly  reception  of  the  dq^ikmiatic 
corps,  communicated  to  the  representatives  of  the  powers  a  copy 
of  a  rescript  from  Nicholas  II  calling  attention  to  the  evils  of  the 
burdensome  armaments  to  which  the  powers  of  the  world  were 
subjected  and  stating  that  the  Imperial  Government  believed 
that  "the  present  time'*  was  ''very  favorable  for  seeking,  throu^^ 
the  method  of  an  international  conference,  the  most  effective 
means  of  assuring  to  all  nations  the  benefits  of  a  real  and  lasting 
peace,  and  of  pladng  before  all  the  question  of  ending  the  pro- 
gressive development  of  existing  armaments."  "Impressed  with 
this  sentiment,"  the  rescript  rehites,  His  Majesty  had  been 
pleased  to  command  Count  Mouravieff  to  ''propose  to  all  the 
governments  who  have  duly  accredited  representatives  at  the 
Lnperial  Court,  the  hokiing  of  a  conference  to  consider  this  grave 
problem.  .  .  .** 

The  United  States  accq>ted  this  invitation  without  delay,  but 
certain  of  the  £urq>ean  powers  required  first  some  further  ex- 
planations  as  to  the  nature  of  the  proposed  discussions,  especially 
in  view  of  the  general  misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  the  Eu- 
ropean press  of  the  meaning  of  the  Mouravieff  drcuhur.  QnScp- 
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tember  4  an  official  explanatioii  appcaxed  in  the  JowmU  cf  SL 
PiknbiMrg  explaining  that  thepoipose  of  the  conference  was  to  do 
away  with  the  excesses  of  the  "ptesent  system  of  aimed  peace'' 
by  providing  for  a  ''full  and  searching  investigation  of  this  ques- 
tion by  an  inteniational  exchange  of  views*"  The  fflplanfttion 
continues:  "Certain  other  questions,  difficult  of  solution^  but  of 
not  less  moment,  have  abready  been  settled  in  this  century  in  a 
manner  which  has  done  justice  to  the  great  interests  of  humanity 
and  civilization.  The  results  which  in  this  connection  have  been 
obtained  at  international  conferences,  particularly  at  the  Con- 
gresses of  Vienna  and  Paris,  prove  what  the  united  endeavors  of 
governments  can  achieve  when  they  proceed  in  harmony  with 
public  opinion  and  the  needs  of  civilization.  .  .  ." 

Before  the  end  of  October  all  the  invited  states  had  accepted 
the  Russian  invitation.  On  January  n,  1899,  Russian  Gov- 
ernment issued  a  second  circular  containing  a  program  for  the 
work  of  the  conference,  which,  in  addition  to  the  matter  of  limit- 
ing the  increase  of  military  and  naval  armaments,  proposed  to 
discuss  the  regulation  of  the  use  of  certain  instruments  and 
methods  of  warfare  and  the  extension  of  the  provisions  of  the 
Geneva  Convention  (Red  Cross)  to  naval  warfare;  the  revision  of 
the  "declaration  in  regard  to  the  laws  and  customs  of  war,  elabo- 
rated in  1874  by  the  Brussels  Conference;"  and  finally  "the  ac- 
ceptance in  principle  of  the  usage  of  good  offices,  of  mediation, 
and  of  optional  arbitration  for  such  cases  as  lend  themselves  to  it, 
with  a  view  of  preventing  armed  conflicts  between  nations;  an 
understanding  upon  the  subject  of  their  mode  of  application,  and 
the  establishment  of  a  uniform  code  of  practice  in  their  use." 

The  circular  closes  by  statini;  that  all  queslions  concerning  the 
political  relations  of  slates  and  the  order  of  things  established  by 
treaties,  ''as,  in  general,  all  questions  which  do  not  enter  directly 
into  the  program  adopted  by  the  cabinets  ought  to  be  absolutely 
excluded  from  the  deliberations  of  the  conference,"  and  suggests 
that  the  conference  should  not  meet  in  a  capital  of  one  of  the 
great  powers.  In  conformity  with  this  program  the  Government 
of  the  Netherlands,  on  April  7,  iSgg,  invited]  the  powers  to 
meet  at  The  Hague.  Twenty-six  states  accepted  the  invitation 
and  the  hi^t  meeUng  of  the  Confeience  wab  held,  on  May  18, 
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X899.  After  several  weeks  fOled  with  important  discuasioiis  the 
•Baembledi  delegates  oaiii|>]eted  tluir  labcns  by  Btgning,  on  July 
ag,  1699,  the  Fbal  Act  of  the  Conference  whadi  contains, 
among  other  conventions^  a  codificaticm  of  the  laws  of  war 
baaed  upon  that  diacugaed  by  the  G>nference  of  Brussels  which 
was  itself,  for  the  most  part,  a  reproduction  of  the  document 
by  Fhtnds  Lieber,  issued  on  April  24,  1863,  by  the  United 
States  as  a  general  order  to  govern  the  conduct  of  its  annies 
In  the  field.  But  of  greater  Importance  still  was  that  lUustrious 

CONVENtlQN   TOR   1KB   FEACEVUL    SeTTLBHENT   OF  InTBR- 

NAXiDNAL  DmsRENCBS.  This  convention  established  the 
Hague  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  and  provided  a  code 
of  procedure,  based  upon  the  eiperience  of  nations,  weU  adi^ 
ted  for  the  practical  application  and  eitension  of  intenuitional 
arbitration. 

.  (Fcmgn  RdaHans  of  the  Uniled  SitUes,  i8g8,  iSgg;  Frederick 
W.  HoUs:  The  Peace  Cot^ereiice  a$  The  Hague  [New  York,  1900]; 
Moore:  Digest  of  InkmaHonal  Law,  voL  vn,  pp^  78-^,  338.) 


§8.  ABBITBATIOn,  ABBIKBAL  FROGEDUSS,  AUD  THB 
PBBSBNTATION  OF  CLAWS 


From  the  selected  cases  contained  in  the  pages  ol  this  volume 
the  reader  will  notice  the  s^lication^of  certain  of  the  rules  of 
procedure  governing  the  oondtict  of  arbitration  and  the  submis- 
sion of  claims  for  earamination  by  international  commissions 
The  agreement  on  arbitration,  or  the  compromis,  is,  to  the  extent 
of  its  provisions,  recognized  as  the  governing  rule,  but  in  the  ab- 
sence of  specific  r^[ulations  to  the  contrary,  certain  rules  of  pro- 
cedure which  have  been  tested  by  e3q)erienoe  are  generslly  ap- 
plied by  the  tribunaL  Since  the  adq>tion  of  the  remarkable 
Hague  Convention  for  the  Peacdul  Settlement  of  Ihtemational 
Differences  it  has  been  customary  to  indude  in  the  eomprmms 
a  dause  referring  to  that  convention  the  regulation  of  all  ques- 
tions of  procedure  not  equessly  covered  by  agreements  between 
Ihe  parties. 
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In  the  sncoceding  pa^es  wSl  be  found  instanoes  iUustrative  ol 
the  rales  of  aifaitral  parooedure  and  the  pgwaentation  ol  inter- 
natumal  claims.  The  inBtancea  which  rebte  to  the  chums  of 
dhriduals  might  be  daaaed,  for  the  most  port,  under  the  fottow- 
ing  heads:* 

(a)  The  determination  of  what  constitutes  an  interest  of  the 
demanding  government  such  as  to  justify,  in  international 
law,  its  interposition  in  favor  of  the  claimant. 

{b)  When  properly  presented,  the  tribunal  will  consider  the 
claim  on  its  merits  imless  it  be  barred  by: 

(1)  Agreement  of  the  govemments  concerned. 

(2)  previous  examination  so  as  to  be  excluded  by  the 
rule  of  res  jtidUata;  i.e.,  exception  ol  a  previous  ju- 
dirial  decision. 

(3)  By  limitation  and  prescription,  that  is  to  sigr,  the 
failure  on  the  part  of  the  demanding  Government 
through  a  long  period  of  years  to  employ  a  reasonable 
activity  in  keeping  the  claim  alive  by  urging  it  on 
the  defendant  Government.  As  a  consequence  of 
such  omission  the  claim  is  looked  upon  as  outlaived. 

(4)  Laches  on  the  part  ol  the  claimant;  that  is  to  say, 
negligence  or  failure  to  use  a  fair  degree  of  diligence 
in  availing  himself  of  all  reasonable  means  of  aecur- 
ing  redress. 


THE  JOHN  H.  WILLIAMS  CLAIM  (1885) 

'  Mr.  John  LmuEy  Gurirman  ol  the  United  States  and  Vene-  . 
mehin  Commission  under  the  Convention  of  December  5,  1885, 
made  the  following  award  in  the  claim  of  John  H.  Williams  v. 
Venezuela: 

"It  appears  from  the  papers  transmitted  us  that  in  i84r 
John  H.  Williams,  a  merchant  in  New  York,  sold  and  delivered 

*  This  eztiemely  important  questioa  of  intematiooal  claims  has  been  carefully 
OMMidefed  fa  n  intenitiiig  volnoie  by  Edwfai  M.  Botduid  {Tht  D^fhrnaUc  Pro- 

tedion  of  Citizens  Ahnn-uT),  who,  in  his  former  position  of  Assistant  Solicitor  of  the 
Dq>arttT!ent  of  State,  WAS  able  to  8tu4y  at  £ist  haad  the  actual  piactke  ol  our 
govcnuncnt. 
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in  that  aty  to  an  agent  of  the  Veoezudan  Government  certain 
mirrors  with  mountings  for  the  Government  House  at  Caiacas 
for  $2,489.11,  which  were  duly  forwarded  and  received. 

"On  the  24th  day  of  April,  1^68,  Mr.  Williams  presented  the 
account  against  that  government  before  the  former  oommission 
'  for  these  articles  as  of  the  date  of  November  9, 1841,  and  verified 
it  under  oath,  claiming  an  award,  including  interest  at  7  per  cent, 
of  $7,019.11.  The  account  had  before  been  sent  to  the  United 
States  legation  at  Caracas  for  collection,  but  how  long  before 
does  not  appear.  It  had  not,  previous  to  iS63,  been  brought  to 
the  attention  of  the  Venezuelan  authorities  from  any  source,  so 
far  as  shown,  and  no  reason  or  explanation  is  given  for  delay  in 
presentation. 

"Venezuela  claims  the  goods  were  paid  for  at  the  time  of  pur- 
chase. On  the  issue  of  fact  thus  made  she  was  (1868)  and  is  placed 
at  a  disadvantage  by  the  long  lapse  of  time  as  to  the  matter  ol 
personal  testimony,  some,  if  not  all,  her  witnesses  to  the  transac- 
tion having  before  then  died. 

"The  question  with  some  collateral  ones  is  thus  presented 
whether  time,  figuratively  stated,  testifies  in  these  adjudicap 
tions.  This  case  could  perhaps  be  disposed  of  upon  other  grounds 
and  in  comparatively  few  words;  but  as  the  same  question  with 
like  resulting  ozies  is  involved  in  other  cases  argued  and  sub- 
mitted, we  have  concluded  to  treat  it  with  some  fullness  and  dis- 
pose of  the  case  &om  this  standpoint,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the 
general  question  appears  to  be  a  somewhat  mooted  one  with  each 
government. 

"It  thus  appears  then  the  daim  was  hot  brought  to  the  atten* 
tion  of  the  Venesudan  Government  until  twenty-six  years  after 
its  inception.  Its  ownersh^,  nature,  and  amount  were  such  as 
would  have  made  a  delay  in  presentation  to  the  debtor  for  a 
single  three  mcmths  a  matter  of  surprise.  By  lapse  of  time  the 
means  of  defense  have  been  impaired,  and  there  is  total  want  of 
excuse  for  the  long  delay  by  claimant  Under  such  drcumstances 
what  does  the  law  reqiure  at  our  bands? 

*'It  is  a  well-settled  principle  in  common-law  jurisdictions,  and 
a  recognized  one  in  dMl  law  countries,  that  oblations  are  to  be 
enforced  according  to  the  fea;  lad  fori  which  here  is  the  treaty  and 
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the  public  law.  Beyond  the  requirement  that  its  decisions  must 
be  acanding  to  justice,  the  treaty  furnishes  no  guide  to  the  com- 
mission  respecting  the  operation  of  the  lapse  of  time  In  extin- 
guishing obligations.  It  is  left  to  the  direction  of  intematioxuil 
law  on  the  subject.  Does  that  recognize  the  doctrine  of  such  ex* 
tinguishmcnt  as  between  states  in  controversies  like  these?  The 
question  has  been  argued  with  exceptional  force  and  ability  by 
counsel  for  the  req>ective  governments. 

''It  will,  perhaps,  not  be  amiss  to  group  extracts  from  the  de^ 
liverances  of  some  of  the  leading  authorities  upon  the  general 
doctrine  of  prescription  and  pertinent  principles.  We  present 
them  as  they  have  been  oonsulted,  and  without  reference  to  any 
special  order.  It  may  be  well  preliminarily  to  note  that,  while 
individual  intocsts  are  involved,  these  controversies,  as  else* 
where  seen,  are  between  states  in  some  sense,  and  stand  much  as 
if  so  originating;  and,  further,  that  while  the  texts  will  be  seen 
laigely  totelate  to  territorial  acquisitions  the  prindples  announced 
oomprefaend  the  acquisition  and  loss  of  peiaonal  property,  and 
pertain  to  other  rights  as  well."  ^ 

[The  learned  commissioner  then  proceeds  to  give  several  pages 
of  important  and  interesting  citations  from  the  authorities  rela- 
tive to  limitation  and  prescription.  As  a  result  of  his  considera- 
tion of  the  opmions  of  the  jurists  and  the  arguments  of  the  par- 
ties, he  concludes  as  follows:] 

''Upon  these  principles,  too  lengthily  discussed,  without  await- 
ing further  proof  called  for  in  defense  from  Venezuela,  we  dis- 
allow daim  No.  36.  It  was  withheld  too  long.  The  claimants' 
verification  of  the  old  urgent  account  of  1841,  twenty-^  years 
alter  its  date,  without  cause  for  the  delay,  siqpposing  it  to  be  com- 
petent testimony,  Is  not  sufficient  under  the  circumstances  of  the 
case  to  overcome  the  presumption  of  settlement" 

(Moore:  Jnkmaiional  AfkiMhnSt  vol.  iv,  pp.  4x81-^.) 
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RUSSIA  V.  TURKEY  (1912) 

Special  Arbitral  Tribmtal  «l  The  Hague  constituted  by  virtm  of  the  Arbitration 
Afjcemmt  $ipmi  at  Cmulmiliit0fte  bttrnttm  Mtisti^  and  Tmk^,  Jwlf  MajAmpni 

Ttas  was  a  case  involving  a  claim  for  mtercst  on  certam  de- 
ferred payments  of  an  indemnity,  which,  as  a  result  of  the  war  of 
1877,  Turkey  had  undertaken  to  pay  to  victorious  Russia.  Article 
5  of  the  treaty  of  peace  signed  at  Constantinople  January  37/ 
Fcbninr>'  8,  1879,  stipulated  as  foUows: 

"The  claims  of  Russian  subjects  and  institutions  in  Turkey 
for  Indemnity  on  aoooont  of  damages  suffered  during  the  war 
will  be  paid  as  soon  as  they  are  eicamined  by  the  Russian  £m« 
bnssy  at  Constantinople,  and  transmitted  to  the  Sublime  Forte. 
The  total  of  these  daims  shall  in  no  case  exceed  26,750,000  francs* 
Claims  may  be  presented  to  the  Sublime  Porte  beginning  one 
3rear  from  the  date  on  which  ratifications  are  exchanged,  and  no 
daims  will  be  admitted  which  axe  pareBented  after  the  eapiratioo 
of  two  years  from  that  date." 

For  the  purpose  of  examining  the  claims,  a  commissicm  was  ap- 
pointed by  the  Russian  Embassy,  and  the  Turkish  Government 
was  accorded  the  right  to  have  a  delegate  take  part  in  the  ex- 
amination. This  commission  fixed  the  total  losses  of  Russian 
subjects  at  6,186,543  francs.  Demand  was  duly  made  by  the  Rus- 
sian Goveniment  for  the  payment  of  this  sum,  but  it  was  not  till 
December,  18S4,  that  Turkey  paid  the  first  instalhnent  on  ac- 
count, and  then  only  alter  an  intimation  from  Russia  that  she  * 
would  be  obliged,  in  the  event  of  further  delay,  to  acknowledge 
for  the  kidemnitakes  [the  recipients  of  indemnity]  their  ufjoX  to 
claim,  in  addition  to  the  piindpal,  interest  proportional  to  the 
delay  in  the  settlement  of  their  daims." 

As  time  went  on,  Russia  rqpeated  her  demands,  and  Turk^ 
her  excuses,  until,  in  1891,  Russia  requested  the  Sublime  Forte 
"to  have  immediate  orders  issued  by  the  proper  person  so  that 
the  sum  due  may  be  paid  without  dday,  as  well  as  the  legal  In- 
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terest  in  regard  to  vliidx  the  embaaay  liad  tbe  honor  of  notifying 
the  Sublime  Porte  by  its  note  of  Februaiy  15/37, 1887." 

This  demand  for  interest  was  made  in  due  f orm,  bnt  in  subae- 
quent  nc^tiations  with  the  Porte,  Russia  accepted  various  pay- 
ments without  further  stipulation  for  the  payment  of  interest, 
never  challenging  Ttirkiah  statements  of  balance  due.  In  July, 
1903,  however,  wiien  there  was  still  outstanding  the  sum  of  1,539 
Turkish  pounds,  the  Russian  Embassy  forwarded  a  petition  from 
tfaeMmwitfafrer  claiming  compound  interest  at  12  per  cent  from 
January  i,  1881,  to  March  15,  1887  (when  the  legal  rate  of  in* 
terest  in  Turkey  was  lowered),  and  9  per  cent  after  the  latter  date. 
Thus  from  an  original  indemnity  of  something  over  six  milKmp 
francs,  the  mocatoiy  interest  claimed  amounted,  in  190a,  to 
twenty  million  francs.  In  the  note  aooompanviiig  this  petition, 
Russia  assumed  that  Turkey  would  admit  the  justice  of  the  daima 
in  principle,  but  might  possibly  object  to  the  amount  daimed.  In 
such  case,  a  joint  commission  was  suggested  to  determine  the 
sum  due.  Tturkey  made  emphatic  objection  to  any  such  daim, 
but  ezpreased  its  willingness  to  submit  the  matter  to  arbitration 
at  The  Hague.  In  1908,  after  four  years'  delay,  Russia  acc^ted 
tliis  suggestion  and  an  agreement  to  arbitrate  was  signed  at  Con* 
stantinople  July  22/August  4,  19x0.' 

Two  cfuestioDs  were  submitted  for  deanont 

Whether  or  not  the  Tniperial  Ottoman  Government  must 
pay  the  Russian  riamiants  interest-damages  by  reason  of 
the  dates  on  wiiich  the  said  government  made  pa>inent  of 
the  indemnities  determined  in  pursuance  of  article  5  of  the 
Treaty  of  January  27/Februaiy  8,  1879,  as  well  as  of  the 
protocol  of  the  same  date? 
"2.  In  case  the  first  question  is  decided  in  the  atiirmative,  what 
would  be  the  amount  of  these  interest-damages?" 

The  tribunal  was  composed  of  five  members:  Herante  Abro 
Bey  and  Ahmed  R6chid  Bey,  of  Turkey,  Baron  vcm  Taube  and 

M.  Mandelstam,  of  Russia,  and  M.  Lardy,  the  Swiss  Minister 
at  Paris,  who  was  chosen  umpire. 

The  first  session  was  held  on  February  15,  191 1,  when  cases 
and  counter-cases  were  exchanged.  Thereupon  adjournment  was 
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made  to  October  iS,  igia,  at  which  date  the  tribunal  reassembled 
to  hear  the  oral  arguments.  The  award  was  rendered  November 

XI,  1913. 

The  demand  of  Russia  was  based  upon  the  principle  that  states 
are  responsible  for  the  non-payment  of  their  pecuniary  obligap 
tions.  This  implies  the  obligation  to  pay  interest-damages  {dom- 
'  mages-iiUirits)  "and  especialfy  interest  on  sums  unduly  with- 
held." To  admit  otherwise  would  be  contrary  to  international 
law,  for  then  the  debtor  state  would  pay  at  its  convenience,  while 
the  creditor  state  would  be  under  temptetion  to  resort  to  vidence 
to  secure  its  riglits.  In  such  case  nothing  could  be  expected  from 
a  "pretended  international  law  incapable  of  compeUing  the  prom- 
isor to  keep  his  word."  Russia  was  careful  to  point  out  that  the 
claim  was  not  for  "conventional  interest  .  .  .  ari^g  from  a  par- 
ticular stipulation;"  the  obligation  that  lay  upon  Turkey  was  to 
pay  moratory  interest,  and  it  arose  "from  the  delay  in  the  per- 
formance of  the  act,  that  is  to  say,  the  partial  non-fulfilhnent  of 
the  stipulation  of  the  treaty  of  peace;  this  obligation  arose  in- 
deed, it  is  true,  from  the  treaty  of  1879,  but  it  proceeded  ex  post 
facto  from  a  new  and  accidental  cause,  namely,  the  failure  of  the 
Sublime  Porte  to  carry  out  its  contract  as  it  had  pledged  itself  to 
do."  Several  arbitral  awards  supported  this  principle  of  respon- 
sibility of  states  as  applied  to  money  debts,  especially  in  the 
obligation  to  pay  moratory  interest;  among  them,  those  of  Mexico- 
Venezuela  in  1903,  Colombia-Italy  in  1904,  and  the  United  States- 
Venezuela  in  1885.  The  indemnity  was  not  a  donation  on  the  part 
of  Turkey  for  the  bcnciit  of  the  Ru:^siaIl  \ictims  of  the  war,  and 
hence  Turkey  cuuld  not  plead  the  exemption  from  moratory  in- 
terest accorded  by  some  codes  to  gifts.  Turke\'  had  received 
valuable  consideration  fur  the  indemnity  assumed,  namely,  cessa- 
tion of  hostilities,  and  the  indanniidircs  had  always  been  con- 
sidered, in  the  negotiations  between  the  two  powers,  "as  claim- 
ants not  as  donors."  Turkey  should  have  met  these  obli,e:ations 
promptly,  for  it  wa^i  able  to  raise  loans  on  favorable  tenns  and 
during  the  period  under  consideration  had  paid  oil  350,000,000 
francs  of  its  public  debt. 

The  general  principle  of  the  responsibility  of  states  for  the  non- 
f  ulMment  of  obligations  was  not  denied  by  Turkey,  but  in  inter- 
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nattooal  law,  the  Turidsh  argument  mamtaihed,  there  vaa  no 
such  thing  as  mofatoiy  intertst.  To  create  sudi  an  obUgation 
there  must  be  express  stipuhituui.  A  state  was  not  like  other 
debtors;  "the  position  sift  generis  [ezcqotioiial]  of  the  state  as  a 
public  power  must  be  taken  into  account."  PiscHS  ex  sms  eofh 
iraciibus  usuras  nen  dot,  (The  state  treasuiy  allows  no  interest  on 
its  obligations.)  If  compelled  to  assume  an  obligation  not  st^u- 
lated  for,  a  state  would  be  made  a  "debtor  to  a  greater  extent 
than  it  would  have  desured.*'  This  mJ^t  endanger  the  political 
existence  of  the  state,  injure  its  vital  interests,  confuse  its  finances, 
and  prevent  it  from  defending  itself  against  domestic  or  foreign 
peril.  The  Roman  law  theory  of  responsibilities  was  analyzed 
and  emphasb  laid  upon  the  distinction  between  compensatory 
interest  and  moratory  interest;  the  fonner  being  interest  "which 
Is  sometimes  added  to  the  money  vahiatbn  of  damages,  to  fix  the 
total  amount  of  an  indemnity,"  the  latter,  "interest  legally  al- 
lowed in  case  of  delay  in  the  payment  of  money  dd>ts*"  Tiurkey 
admitted  the  responsibility  of  states  for  the  payment  of  com^ 
pensaUxty  interestxiamages,  and  on  this  basis  explained  the 
awards  dted  by  Russia  in  support  of  her  case. 

In  anticq)atioii  of  any  responsibility  attaching  to  it  for  the  pay- 
ment of  Interest,  Tiirkey  pleaded  various  meptkmi — 

z.  Force  majeure  [necessity]  —  that  Turkey  for  many  years  had 
been  involved  in  financial  and  other  diifficulties  which  made 
it  impossible  to  meet  its  obligations  promptly. 

2.  The  indemnity  was  of  the  nature  of  a  gift,  and  hence  ex- 
empt from  the  imposition  of  interest. 

3.  Three  of  the  claimants  had  asked  for  interest  before  the  com- 
mission at  the  Russian  Embassy  and  had  had  their  request 
refused.  Hence,  the  princ^)le  of  res  judicata  operated  to  set 
aside  the  present  claim. 

4.  Russia  had  failed  to  follow  up  its  demand  for  interest,  and 
thus  for  eleven  or  twelve  years  "tacitly  and  indeed  ex- 
pressly' had  renounced  all  benefit  of  suit.  No  reservations 
of  interest  had  been  made  in  the  receipts  given  by  the  Rus- 
sian Embassy,  and  ncilhei  party  had  mentioned  interest  lor 
a  period  of  ten  years. 
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III  its  award  tlie  tiibunal  fitst  rejected  a  prelimtnary  request 
made  by  Tva^key  that  the  daim  be  set  aside  as  properly  the  sub- 
ject o£  pdvate,  not  of  govenunental,  actioiL  The  chum,  the  tri- 
bunal pointed  out,  originated  in  a  war,  "an  international  fact  in 
the  first  degree."  The  damages  to  be  paid  to  Russian  subjects 
were  indnded  in  the  indemnities  stipulated  for  in  an  international 
tr^ty,  and  were  to  be  paid  to  Russia  as  sole  creditor,  irrespective 

1885,  Turkey  had,  in  consequence  of  protest  by  Russia,  forborne 
to  impose  upon  receipts,  given  by  the  Russian  Embassy  for  pay- 
ments on  account,  the  stamp-tax  required  by  Ottoman  law  hom 
indivuiuals,  and  had  always  accepted  receipts  ton  the  embassy 
as  proof  of  discharge  of  its  obligations.  For  these  reasons,  there- 
fore^ the  tribunal  considered  that  it  was  necessary  to  proceed  to 
an  "^-mmftrintn  of  the  mam  question — the  daim  for  interest  be- 
cause of  dday  in  payment. 

Addressing  itsdf  to  the  theories  ol  responsibility,  the  tribunal 
brudied  aside  the  elaborate  distinctions  wiaxh  Turkey  had  sou|^ 
to  make.  All  mterest-damages  were  by  way  of  rq>aratlxm,  and 
hence  oon^ensatory.  All  culpability  could  be  reduced,  in  the  last 
analysis,  to  a  money  debt.  The  tribunal  was,  therefore,  of  the 
oi^nion  "tibat  the  general  prindple  of  the  responsifaiSty  of  states 
implies  a  special  responsibility  in  the  matter  of  delay  in  the 
payment  of  a  money  ddl>t,  unless  the  eiistence  <d  a  oontraxy  in- 
ternational custom  is  proven." 

But  the  precedents  all  supported  the  contention  of  Russia.  To 
prove  its  point,  Turkey  would  have  to  dte  instances  where  mora> 
tory  interest,  as  Turkey  understood  it,  was  refused  on  the  ground 
of  its  being  moratory  interest,  and  this,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
tribunal,  had  not  been  done.  In  the  case  of  the  Mosquitia  award, 
relied  on  by  Turkey,  the  arbitrator  had  not  refused  moratory  in- 
terest, as  such,  but  had  held  that  the  prindpal  was  in  the  nature 
of  a  gift. 

As  for  the  argument  advanced  by  Turkey  that  a  state  could 
not  become  a  debtor  to  a  greater  extent  than  it  wished,  the  tribxmal 
held  that  responsibility  of  states  could  be  denied  only  in  its  en- 
tirety. It  was  not  possible  to  dedare  a  state  freed  from  responsi- 
bility in  money  debts  without  declaring  it  irresponsible  for  its 
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other  obligations.  A  state  could  be  condemned  to  compensatory 
damages  for  an  act  of  violence  without  voiimtary  stipulation, 
and  this  might  have  a  serious  effect  upon  its  existence.  Hence,  it 
was  impossible  to  admit  any  exception  to  the  responsibility  of  a 

pub  he  power  in  the  matter  of  money  debts. 

This  responsibility,  following  the  analogs'  of  European  private 
legislation,  implied  the  obligation  ''to  pay  at  least  interest  for  de- 
layed payments  as  legal  indemnity  when  it  is  a  question  of  the 
non-fulfillment  of  an  obligation  consisting  in  tlic  payment  of  a 
sum  of  money  fixed  Ijy  convention,  clear  and  exigible."  But  it  is 
equitable  in  such  case  that  there  be  a  demand  for  interest  — 
simple  interest  —  made  in  due  form  of  law,  and  a  debtor  state  is 
entitled  in  the  matter  to  have  a  privilege  accorded  to  private 
debtors. 

Such  demand  the  tribunal  found  to  have  been  made  by  Russia 
in  the  note  of  January  12,  1891.  Hence,  1  urkey  was  to  be  held 
'  responsible  for  interest  on  deferred  payments  from  that  date,  un- 
less the  exceptions  pleaded  were  well  taken. 

Of  the  exceptions,  three  were  held  by  the  tribunal  to  be  inad- 
missible: force  majeure,  though  it  had  been  present  in  Turkish 
affairs,  was  not  of  sufficient  magnitude  to  prevent  Turkey  from 
paying  the  comparatively  small  sum  of  six  million  francs;  the  in- 
demnity ^^as  not  a  gift,  but  had  been  stipulated  for  value  received; 
res  judicata  could  not  be  est^ihUshed  because  tlie  claim  for  interest 
arose,  "a  posteriori  [afterwards],  by  reason  of  the  dates  on  which 
the  indemnities  were  paid."  There  remained  the  fourth  excep- 
tion —  that  Russia  had  lost  all  benefit  arising  from  her  demand 
of  Januar)^  12,  189 because,  in  subsequent  negotiations,  she 
had  omitted  to  make  express  reservation  for  payment  of  in- 
terest. This  was  considered  by  the  tribunal  as  well  taken.  "In 
private  law,"  according  to  the  award,  "the  effects  of  demand 
for  payment  are  eliminated  when  the  creditor,  after  having 
made  legal  demand  upon  the  debtor,  grants  one  or  more  exten- 
sions for  the  payments  of  the  principal  obligation,  wthout  re- 
serving the  rights  acquired  by  the  legal  demand."  As,  in  this 
capacity  of  creditor,  there  is  an  analogy  between  a  state  and  an 
individual,  Russia  was  considered  by  the  tribunal  to  have  for- 
feited her  right  to  demand  interest  and  hence  the  decision; 
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*'That  in  principle  the  Imperial  Ottoman  Government  was 
liable  to  morator}^  indemnities  to  the  Imperial  Russian  Govern- 
ment from  December  31,  1890/ January  12,  1891,  the  date  of  the 
receipt  of  the  explicit  and  regular  demand  for  payment; 

"But  that,  in  fact,  the  benefit  to  the  Imperial  Russian  Govern- 
ment of  this  legal  demand  having  ceased  as  a  result  of  the  subse- 
quent relinquislmient  by  its  embassy  at  Constantinople,  the 
Imperial  Ottoman  Government  is  not  held  liable  to  pay  interest- 
damages  bv  reason  of  the  dates  on  which  the  payment  ol  the 
indenmities  was  made." 

{American  Journal  of  International  LaWy  vol.  vn,  pp.  17S-201; 
G.  G.  Wilson,  The  Hague  ArbUratum  Cases;  Rtmtc  de  DroU  Inier^ 
national  [19x3],  voL  45,  pp.  ss^-l^  ) 


f  10.  MBVmOn  OF  ARBmtAL  AWABM 
(a)  Res  judicata 


THE  riOUS  FUND  01-  THE  CALIFORNIAS 
Ftm&nemt  Court  qf  Arbitntion  at  Th$  Bagut,  190M 

Thsb  case  has  the  distinctioii  d  having  been  the  fint  to  come 
before  the  Peimanent  Court  ol  Arbitration  under  the  Hague 

Convention  of  1899.  The  matter  for  adjudication  was  the  ulti- 
mate disposal  of  the  income  from  a  religious  trust  fund  controlled 

by  Mexico,  but  claimed  in  part  by  the  United  States  for  the  benefit 
of  the  Archbisho})  of  San  I'^ancisco  and  Uic  Bishop  of  Monterey, 
prelates  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  early  iiislory  of  the 
fund  was  as  follows: 

Toward  the  latter  part  of  the  seventeenth  century,  the  Jesuits 
undertook  the  conversion  of  the  Indians  of  the  Calif omias,  and 
to  that  end  were  assisted  by  the  liberal  gifts  of  private  donors,  so 
that  in  the  course  of  a  century  a  large  amount  of  money  became 
available  for  this  rcb'CTous  entcqjrise,  under  the  name  of  the  Pious 
Fimd  of  the  Californias.  After  the  suppression  of  the  Jesuit  Order, 
the  control  of  this  fund  vested  in  the  King  of  Spain,  but  on  the 
secession  of  Mexico  from  the  Spanish  dominion,  he  was  succeeded 
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in  this  capacity  of  trustee  by  the  Mexican  Government,  which  in 
1836  created  the  bishopric  of  the  Calif omias  and  assigned  to  its 
bishop  the  control  of  the  fund.  In  1842,  however,  this  arrange- 
ment was  rescinded  and  govemmciital  control  resumed  "for  the 
^  purpose  of  carrying  out  the  intention  of  the  donors  in  the  ci\'ili2a- 
.  tion  and  conversion  of  the  savages."  The  properties  ^^  ere  incor- 
I  poratcd  into  the  national  treasiirs^  and  sold,  but  an  indebtedness 
of  six  per  cent  per  annum  was  acknowledged  as  a  lien  on  the 
treasur}',  which  sum  was  to  be  duly  applied  for  the  original  re- 
ligious purposes.  But  when  Upper  California  passed  to  the  United 
States  in  1848,  no  further  payments  were  made  on  its  account. 
Accordingly,  when  under  the  Treaty  of  1868  a  mixed  commission 
was  instituted  by  the  United  States  and  Mexico  to  pass  upon  all 
outstanding  daims  that  the  citizens  of  either  state  had  against 
the  government  of  the  others  the  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco 
and  the  Bishop  of  Monterey  presented  a  daim  for  a  share  oi  the 
income  from  the  Pious  Fumi  —  that  tiaae,  namely,  which  prop- 
erly ahotild  be  aiqdied  to  religious  purposes  in  Upper  California. 
The  two  opmmissicmers  being  tmable  to  agieei  the  daim  was 
fened  to  the  umpire,  Sr- Edward  Thornton,  who  in  1875  dedded 
that  Mezioo  should  pay  to  the  claimants  1^)04,070.99  in  Mexican 
gold,  being  sue  per  cent  upon  one  half  of  the  c^ntafiaed  value  of 
the  Pious  Fund  for  twenty-one  years  from  1848  to  1869. 

Due  payment  of  this  award  was  made  by  Mexico  who  main- 
tained that  thereby  the  daim  was  extinguished  in  its  entirety. 
The  United  States,  on  the  other  hand,  contended  that  an  install- 
ment of  mterest  was  due  annually  from  1869  and  made  repeated 
attempts  to  get  a  further  settlement.  At  last  by  a  protocol  be- 
tween the  two  governments  in  1Q02,  it  was  agreed  to  refer  the 
claim  to  a  special  tribunal  of  four  arbitrators  and  an  umpire, 
selected  in  accordance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Hague  Conven- 
tion. The  tribunal  was  to  determine: 

"i.  If  said  claim,  as  a  consequence  of  the  former  decision^  is 
within  the  governing  principle  of  res  judicata;  and 
"2.  If  not,  whether  the  same  be  just; 

*' And  to  render  such  judgment  and  award  as  may  be  meet  and 
proper  under  all  the  circumstance?  of  the  case.'* 

As  members  of  the  txibunal,  the  United  States  nominated 
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Professor  Martens,  of  Russia,  and  Sir  Edward  Fry,  of  England; 
Mexico  nominated  Mr.  T.  M.  C.  Asser  and  Jonkheer  A.  F.  de 

Savorin  Lohman,  of  Holland.  These  selected,  as  fifth  member, 
Professor  MaLzen^  of  Coperiliagcn,  who  ex  officio  presided.  All 
five  arbitrators  were  members  u£  the  Permantoit  Court  of  Ar- 
bitration. 

Two  lines  of  argument  were  developed  in  the  conduct  of  the 
case:  (i)  as  to  the  merits  of  the  subject-matter  in  dispute;  (2)  as 
to  the  doctrine  of  res  judicala  involved.  It  is  the  latter,  especially 
as  applied  to  the  awards  of  arbitral  commissions,  that  constitutes 
the  chief  interest  for  international  law. 

T.  As  to  the  merits  of  the  case,  Mexico  urged  lack  of  title  of  the 
Californian  bishops  as  trustees  of  the  fund  ;  absence  of  legal  claim 
on  the  part  of  the  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Upi>er  California 
to  any  interest  in  it;  and  further,  the  fulfillment  of  the  object 
the  fund,  as  far  as  Upper  California  was  concerned,  viz.,  the  a>n- 
version  of  the  Indians.  In  reply,  the  United  States  dted  Mexi- 
can legislation  as  recognizing  the  bishops  as  beneficiaries  of  the 
fund,  and  contended  that,  tfaou^  Mezko  might  sequester  the 
property  of  its  own  religious  coii>orations,  no  right  could  be  ex- 
ercbed  as  against  sudi  ooiporations  or  bodies,  citizens  of  the 
United  States."  The  Roman  Catbdyk;  Chuzch,  too,  even  if  no 
perfect  right  existed  in  its  favor,  should  be  considered  tbe  cquit- 
abte  rec^nent  of  that  part  of  the  fund  ^)pUcab]e  to  Uf^er  CaJif of^ 
nia.  As  to  the  conversioii  of  the  Indians,  that  was  but  one  of  the 
purposes  of  the  foundation;  the  primary  purpose  was  to  support 
the  Roman  Catholic  Chuxch  and  its  mis^ons,  and  in  stikt  equity, 
so  far  firoin  the  fund  bemg  apfdied  on  the  basis  of  Indian  popu- 
lation in  Upper  and  Lower  California,  it  should  be  apportioned 
in  proportion  to  the  total  population  of  the  two  countries. 

2.  The  main  controversy  was  over  the  doctrine  of  res  judicata 
as  applicable  to  the  findings  of  arbitral  commissions.  Wv^s  the 
award  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton  as  to  "the  matters  directly  and 
impliedly  in  issue  before  the  mixed  commission"  absolutely  con- 
clusive, or  was  it  not?  The  United  States  maintained  that  it  had 
the  force  of  res  judicata  in  all  its  parts,  reasons  (motifs)  as  well  as 
conclusions,  and  that  consequently  Mexico  \^as  under  obliga- 
tion to  pay  to  the  claimants  an  axmual  installment  of  interest  upon 
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one-half  the  fund  in  perpetuity;  whereas  Mexico  maintained  that 
it  had  bound  her  to  pay  only  certain  specified  installments  of  in- 
terest —  from  1848  to  1869  —  and  nothing  else. 

^lexico  argued  that  a  judgment  had  the  force  of  res  judicata 
only  in  its  conclusions;  "that  is,  to  that  part  which  pronounces 
acquittal  or  condemnation,  quod  jussU  vetuitve.*'  The  reasons 
(niolifs)  for  the  decision  did  not  iiave  similar  force.  "The  greater 
number  of  authorities  [quoting  Savigny]  deny  absolutely  to  the 
reasons  [mctifs]  the  force  of  resjudicaiaj  not  excepting  the  case  where 
the  reasons  are  a  part  of  the  judgmetU"  If  this  was  true  of  the 
judgments  of  the  pemianeiit  judidaiy  of  a  state,  still  more  did 
it  hold  in  the  case  of  an  award  "xendered  by  arbitrators  who  have 
no  real  jurisdiction  nor  other  powers  than  those  granted  them  in 
the  arbitration  agreement."  On  this  latter  point  Mexico  main- 
tained that  the  Commission  of  1868  had  gone  beyond  its  powers 
In  considering  claims  which  had  been  eztingutshed  by  the  treaty 
of  Guadalnpe  Ifidalgo  in  rS48.  It  had  no  authority  to  pass  ugan 
its  own  jurisdiction,  and  hence  the  decision  of  the  umpire  had 
been  rendered  on  a  inatter  not  c(mtemplatedfc«  submission.  Even 
If  Mexico,  by  paying  the  award  of  1876,  had  to  that  extent  ao> 
quiesced  in  the  decision,  the  objections  to  the  reasons  given  still 
remained  valid.  All  that  Mexico  had  to  do  was  to  pay  twenty^ 
one  instaUments  of  interest  In  conformity  with  an  award;  no 
judgment  had  been  rendered  concerning  an  existing  capital  or 
further  instaUments  due,  nor  was  Mexico  bound  to  admit  the 
validity  of  any  claims  to  such. 

The  United  States,  on  the  contrary,  argued  that  there  were  two 
classes  of  reasons  (nwtifs),  the  subjective  —  depending  upon  the 
"personal  equaLion"  of  the  judge  —  and  the  objective,  or  neces- 
sary bases  for  the  decision;  and  that  **if  the  matters  necessary 
to  be  found  to  make  up  a  judgment  had  been  debated  between 
the  parties,  the  judgment  of  necessity  in  these  respects  had  the 
force  of  res  judkata."  This  had  been  done  in  the  case  of  Sir  Ed- 
ward Thornton's  award,  for  bef  ore  any  decision  could  have  been 
arrived  at,  "it  was  necessary  that  the  court  should  have  found 
the  existence  of  a  fund,  the  possession  of  it  by  Mexico,  her  obliga- 
tion to  pay  interest  thereon  to  the  Catholic  bishops,  the  yearly 
amount  due  by  her  on  account  of  such  obligation,  and  the  number 
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of  years  for  wbich  she  was  m  default"  —  all  of  which,  therefore, 
were  dements  oontributing  to  the  dedsion  and  hence  permanent 
in  their  binding  effect.  As  to  the  Treaty  of  z848»  it  was  not  in- 
tended to  cancel  daims  against  Mexico  owned  by  those  who, 
previous  to  the  treaty,  had  been  Mexican,  but  by  the  treaty  had 
become  American,  dtizens,  as  was  the  case  with  the  Calif  omiaa 
bishops.  Mien  the  Commission  of  x868  was  instituted,  the  power 
to  determine  jurisdiction  was  not  reserved  for  any  appellate 
authority;  sucb  power  must  inhere  somewhere;  hence  it  must 
have  inhered  in  the  oommudon  itself.  Sudi  a  power  was  strictly 
in  accordance  with  precedent.  Instances  might,  in  fact,  be  multi* 
plied  indefinitely  of  cases  where  arbitral  commissions  have  ac- 
cepted or  rejected  jurisdiction,  but  we  fail  to  find  a  precedent  for 
the  denial  of  the  authority  of  arbitrators  to  pass  upon  the  inter- 
pretation of  the  instrument  creating  Lhcni."  Both  in  the  common 
and  the  civil  law,  the  doctrine  of  res  judicata  applied  lo  arbitral 
decisions  and  it  was  similarly  applied  to  the  liiidings  of  interna- 
tional tribunals.  Such  decisions  may  be  set  aside  because  of 
fraud,  excess  of  power  or  essential  error,  but  such  error  must  in- 
volve a  subversion  of  "the  natural  law  of  nations,"  not  merely  a 
mistake  in  judgment.  No  such  error,  the  United  States  contended, 
was  apparent  in  the  award  of  1876,  and  "although  Mexico  sought 
to  minimize  its  future  effect,  siie  did  not  nevertheless  deny  its 
absolute  sanctity." 

The  tribunal,  in  its  award,  foimd  substantially  for  the  United 
States,  e\cej  )t  on  the  minor  point  of  mode  of  payment,  the  tribunal 
holding  that  the  sentence  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  in  so  far  as  it 
enjoined  pa>Tnent  in  gold,  applied  only  to  tlie  twenty  one  an- 
nuities from  1848  to  1869,  because  question  of  the  mode  of  pay- 
ment does  not  relate  to  the  basis  of  the  right  in  litigation,  but 
only  to  the  execution  of  the  sentence." 

The  decisory  part  of  the  award  was  as  follows: 

"i.  The  said  claim  of  the  United  States  of  America  for  the 
benefit  of  the  Archbishop  of  San  Francisco  and  of  the  Bishop  of 
Monterey  is  governed  by  the  principle  of  res  judicata  by  virtue 
of  the  arbitral  sentence  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  of  November  ix, 
187  s;  amended  by  him  October  24,  1876. 

"3.  Conformably  to  that  arbitral  sentence^  the  Government 
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o£  the  Republic  of  the  United  Mencan  States  must  pay  to  the 
Govenunent  (tf  the  United  States  of  America  the  sum  of  $1,490^ 
6S2.67  Mencan^  m  money  having  legal  currency  in  Mezicoy 
within  the  period  fixed  by  artide  10  of  the  protocol  ol  Washington 

of  May  22,  1902. 

"This  sum  of  $1,420,682.67  will  totally  extinguish  the  annui- 
ties accrued  and  not  paid  by  the  Government  of  the  Mexican  Re- 
public —  that  is  to  say,  the  annuity  of  $43,050.99  Mexican  from 
February  2,  1869  to  February  2,  1Q02. 

**3.  The  Government  of  the  Rej^ublic  of  the  United  Mexican 
States  shall  pay  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of 
America  on  February  2,  1903,  and  each  following  year  on  the 
same  date  of  February  2,  perpetually,  the  annuity  of  $43)050.99 
Mexican,  in  money  having  legal  currency  in  Mexico." 

(Pious  Fund  of  tite  Californias,  Senate  Document,  No.  28,  57th 
Cong.,  3d  Sess.i  G.  G.  Wilson,  The  Hague  Arbiiratian  Cases.) 


(P)  Ckufu^Cion  of  the  tiibnud 


THE  CLAIMS  AGAINST  VENEZUELA  (1866-90) 

After  a  protracted  and  difficult  negotiaticn,  Venezuela  and 
the  United  States  signed,  April  25,  1S66,  a  convention  referring 
the  examination  of  the  claims  against  Venezuela  to  a  mixed  com- 
mission tfor  settlement.  After  the  commission  had  been  organ- 
ized and  had  tennmated  its  labors  August  3,  1868,  having  [dis- 
posed of  all  the  claims  submitted  to  it,  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment, February  12,  1869,  presented  to  the  Department  of  State 
at  Washington  a  protest  against  the  awards  of  the  commission, 
allying  irregularity  in  the  appointment  of  the  umpire,  and  ^ud 
in  tlie  proceedings  and  findings.  This  protest  was  not  favorably 
leceived,  and  it  was  proposed  In  Congress  to  direct  the  Presi- 
dent to  demand  of  Venezuela  the  immediate  payment  of  the 
awards,  and,  in  case  of  lier  neglect  or  refusal  to  comply,  to  use 
such  force  as  might  in  hb  judgment  be  necessary  to  secure  tlie 
faithful  performance  of  the  terms  of  the  convention. 
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Congress  did  in  1873  ^  recognizing  the  final  and  con- 
chidve"  character  of  the  claims  adjudicated.  Venezuela  seems  to 
have  acknowledged  her  obligation,  but  domestic  disturbances  in* 
terfered  with  the  v^giikrity  of  her  payments.  In  the  meantime 
the  attacks  upon  the  commission  continued. 

In  the  first  seaaion  of  the  Forty-fourth  Congress  a  full  investiga- 
tion of  the  charges  against  the  commission  was  at  length  held.  It 
resulted  in  an  elaborate  report  by  Mr.  Springer,  from  the  Com- 
mittee on  Foreign  Affairs,  and  in  the  adoption  by  the  House,  unani- 
mously, of  a  resolution  directing  the  Secretaiy  d  State  to  suspend 
the  distxibution  of  the  sums  paid  by  Venezuela  on  account  of  the 
awards.  Subsequently^additioaaltestzmonyvas  taken  and  printed 
by  order  of  the  House;  Important  oorre^ndence  was  commum- 
'  Gated  by  the  President  to  the  same  body,  and  a  report  was  made 
by  Mr.  Hamilton,  hom  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs,  rec- 
ommending the  creation  of  a  new  commiasion. 

The  charges  against  the  commission,  as  developed  in  the  in- 
vestigation, were  to  the  effect  that  before  the  meeting  of  the  board 
a  conspiracy  was  entered  into  by  Tahnage,  the  United  States 
Commissioner,  Thomas  N.  Stilwell,  the  United  States  Minister  at 
Caracas,  and  WUiam  P.  Murray,  Stilwell's  brother-in*Iaw  and 
the  moving  spirit  in  the  matter,  to  de&aud  claimants  by  exact- 
ing of  them  a  large  proportion  of  thdr  awards  in  the  form  of  at- 
torneys' fees;  that,  in  pursuance  of  this  agreement,  Murray  ob- 
tained contracts  with  claimants  to  represent  them  before  the 
commission  in  oonsideiation  of  from  40  to  60  per  cent  of  whatever 
might  be  awarded;  that  the  instaUation  of  Machado  as  umpire 
was  brought  about  in  an  irregular  manner;  that  on  the  claims 
which  Murray  represented  awards  were  made  to  the  amount  of 
more  than  $850,000,  while  many  meritorious  claims  were  rejected; 
that  the  certificates  of  award  were  made  in  small  amounts  and 
payable  to  bearer,  so  as  to  pass  without  indorsement;  that  Tal- 
magCjOs  the  joint  attorney  of  Murray  and  the  claixnants,  withdrew 
the  certificates  from  the  corn  mission;  and  that  after  the  claimants 
had  received  the  certificates  representing  their  share  of  an  award, 
the  rest,  representing  the  attorney's  share,  was  divided  between 
Murray,  Stilwell,  Talmage,  and  Machado.  Whether  Villafafie 
[the  Venezuelan  Commissioner]  was  in  any  measure  a  conscious 
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pirty  to  the  transaction  was  considered  doubtful.  The  charge  of 
irregularity  in  regard  to  the  selection  of  the  umpire  was  that 
Baron  Stoeckl,  the  Russian  Minister  at  Washington,  having  &!>- 
pomtcd  as  umpize  "Mr.  Machado/'  notice  to  that  effect  was  sent 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  the  legation  at  Cazacas;  that  Stil- 
well,  as  United  States  Minister,  though  there  was  a  Juan  N. 
Machado,  Sr.,  and  a  Juan  N.  Machado,  Jr.,  notified  the  latter 
that  he  had  been  appointed;  that  the  suggestfon  o£  the  nme  of 
Hadmdo  iniginaUy  proceeded  £itm  the  ooD^^  and  that  the 
Installaticm  of  Juan  N.  Machado,  Jr.,  aa  umpire,  was  the  result  of 
their  contrivance. 

In  spite  of  the  findinga  of  the  committees  of  Congreas  in  regard 
to  the  jnoceedinga  of  the  commission,  no  definite  step  toward  a 
revision  of  the  awards  was  taken  till  18S3. 

In  consequence  cf  a  special  message  sent  to  Congress  by  the 
President,  May,  1882,  the  Committee  on  Foreign  Affairs  made  a 
wpoxt  rejecting  the  proposal  of  the  Secretary  of  State  to  refer 
certain  of  the  claims  to  the  Court  of  Claims  lor  investigation  and 
declaring  that  there  had  been  '*no  valid  commission  as  called 
for  by  the  treaty  "  and  that  ''the  alleged  commission  was  a  con* 
spiracy;  its  proceedings  were  tainted  with  fraud}"  and  that  ju^ 
tice  to  Venezuda  demanded  that  ''these  proceedings  should  be 
eet  aade  speedily  and  without  circuitous  action." 

In  accordance  with  these  views  the  committee  reported  a  joint 
resolution  which,  after  adoption  by  both  Houses  unanimously, 
was  approved  by  the  President  March  3,  1883. 

This  resolution  was  simple,  direct,  and  logical.  After  starting 
out  with  the  declaration  that  the  evidence  tended  to  show  that 
the  charges  at^ainst.  the  commission,  "impeaching  tiie  validity 
and  integrit  )  of  its  proceedings,"  were  "  not  without  foundation," 
the  resolution  proposed; 

"Therefore  — 

*^  Resolved  by  tJic  Senate  atid  Uouse  of  Representatives  of  the 
United  States  of  America  in  Congress  assenibled,  That  the  Presi- 
dent be,  and  he  hereby  is,  requested  to  open  diplomatic  corre- 
spondence with  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  Vene- 
zuela, with  a  view  to  the  re\aval  of  the  general  stipulations  of  the 
treaty  of  April  25,  1866,  with  said  government,  and  the  appoint- 
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ment  thereunder  of  a  new  commission  to  sit  in  the  dty  of  Wash- 
ington^  which  commission  shall  be  authoiized  to  consider  all  the 
evidence  presented  before  the  former  Gomiziissbn  in  respect  to 
claims  brought  before  it,  together  with  such  other  and  further 
evidence  as  the  claimants  may  offer;  and  from  the  awards  that 
may  be  made  to  claimants,  any  moneys  heretofore  paid  by  the 
DqMTtment  of  State  upon  certificates  issued  to  them,  respectively, 
upon  awards  made  by  the  former  commission,  sliall  be  deducted, 
and  such  certificates  deemed  cancelled;  and  the  moneys  now  in 
the  Department  of  State  received  horn  the  Government  of  Vene- 
ntela  on  account  of  said  awards,  and  all  moneys  that  may  here- 
after be  paid  under  said  treaty,  shall  be  distributed  pro  rata  in 
pa>Tnent  of  such  awards  as  may  be  made  by  the  commission  to 
be  appointed  in  accordance  with  this  resohition." 

When  Venezuda  a  few  days  later  notified  the  United  States  of 
her  intention  of  suqsending  payments  on  the  awards  under  the 
Convention  of  1866,  pending  the  negotiation  of  a  new  arrange- 
ment, Mr.  Frelinghuysen  took  the  view  that  the  joint  resolution 
was  a  purely  domestic  act  of  the  United  States  and  that  Vene- 
zuela should  continue  her  payments  unLii  the  negotiation  of  a  new 
convention  should  be  concluded.  When  the  negotiations  were  re- 
sumed Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  in  a  note  of  June  11,  1884,  reaffirming 
his  contention  as  to  the  continued  existence  of  the  Conven- 
tion of  1866,  submitted  a  proposed  draft  of  a  new  convention. 
The  V^enezuelan  Government  continued  to  maintain  that  in  view 
of  the  action  taken  by  Congress  it  could  not  "recognize  any 
validity"  to  the  ''certi£cates  made  payable  to  bearer,  issued  by 
the  prevaricating  commission." 

Mr.  Frelinghuysen  presented  his  views  to  the  President  in  a 
report  of  January  27,  1885,  in  which  he  proposed  that  certain  of 
the  claims  should  be  referred  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  investiga- 
tion. This  report  the  President  oommunicated  to  the  Senate  that 
same  day.  The  whole  question  was  carefully  considered  by  Mr. 
Rice  in  a  report  of  February  18,  1885,  Committee  on 

Foreign  Affairs  presented  to  the  House  of  Rquesentatives,  in 
which  he  said: 

"This  xesolutkm,  although  not  officially  made  known  to  Veiw 
esuela,  was  known  to  her  as  one  of  the  public  laws  of  the  United 
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States;  and  it  was  not  strange  that  should  conclude  that  the 
United  States  would  no  longer  exact  payment  of  installments 
upon  those  awards  which  the  legislative  and  executive  branches 
of  her  government  had  admitted  based  in  fraud.  .  .  . 

"As  to  referring  these  awards,  or  any  of  them,  to  the  Court  of 
Claims,  as  rccommendfjcl  b\'  the  Secretary,  your  committee  adopts 
the  ]ringTiaf:,T'  and  conclusions  of  the  committee  of  the  Forty- 
se\  nth  Congress  in  reference  to  the  same  recommendation,  then 
made  by  the  Secretary',  to  the  effect  that  Venezuela  is  entitled  to 
an  honest  commission,  as  provided  by  the  treaty,  upon  which  she 
may  have  her  representation,  and  should  not  be  forced  into  a 
purely  United  States  tribunal  for  action  upon  claims  which  she 
has  a  right  to  have  passed  upon  by  such  a  commission." 

In  conclusion,  the  committee  reported  a  joint  resolution  ex- 
pressed in  subst  ant  iah\-  the  same  terms  as  that  previously  adopted. 

After  the  chanL^e  of  administration  Mr.  Bayard,  Secretary  of 
State,  signed  on  December  5,  1885,  a  convention  for  the  creation 
of  a  new  commission.  The  ratifications  were  not  exchanged  within 
the  twelve  months  allowed  because  the  Venezuehm  Government 
did  not  approve  the  convention,  though  the  objections  were  not 
ofiicially  presented  until  November  12,  1887. 

At  length  a  new  convention  was  signed  March  15,  1888,  em- 
bodying the  agreement  in  regard  to  the  point  of  difference  and 
extending  the  date  of  ratihcation  of  the  Convention  of  1885. 

By  this  stipulation  a  revision  of  the  proceedings  of  the  old 
.  commission,  in  the  broad  sense  and  spirit  of  the  resolution  of 
Congress  of  March  3,  1883,  was  at  length  provided  for.  It  turned 
out,  however,  that  the  time  allowed  for  the  exchange  of  the  rati- 
fications of  the  Conventions  of  December  5,  1885,  and  March  15, 
z888,  was  insufficient;  and  on  October  5,  x888,  still  another  con- 
vention was  signed,  by  which  it  was  provided  that  the  rati&car 
tknos  of  all  three  conventions  should  be  exchanged  within  ten 
months  from  August  15,  x888.  The  exchange  was  effected  at 
Washington,  June  3,  Z889. 

The  peculiar  ctrcumstanoes  under  which  the  oonunission  was 
created  gave  rise  to  various  questions  as  to  its  duties  and 
powers.  These  questions,  which  were  general  in  thdr  nature, 
and  affected  the  board's  rdation  to  the  cases  decided  by  the  old 
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oommisBion,  became  the  subject  of  axgnment  and  oi  a  lonnal 

opinion. 

In  regard  to  the  question  as  to  whether  the  oominlasioii  should 
"review"  the  fonner  adjudications  or  hear  and  pass  upon  the 
daims  as  if  presented  for  the  first  time,  Mr.  Liddle,  chairman, 
reviewed  the  authorities  and  delivered  the  following  opinion  of 
the  commission: 

"All  things  considered,  we  are  led  to  the  oondusion  that  the 
original  claims  submitted  stand  before  us  with  lespctA  to  the 
hearing  and  detcnninatkni  thereof  substantiaily  aa  they  stood 
before  the  former  commission,  with  the  difference  indicated  in 
article  5,  as  to  additional  evidence;  that  we  are  engaged  in  a 
'rehearing*  (art  8)  of  said  claims,  and  not  in  a  'review'  of  the 
former  adjudications  or  awards  pertaining  thereto;  and  that  in 
our  considerations  we  can  not  'concede'  to  audi  adjudications  or 
awards  'force  and  legal  effect' 

'"There  remain,  as  before  suggested,  in  each  case  the  fact  di 
the  former  adjustment;  also  the  opinions  pertaining  to  it.  What- 
ever %ht  these  may  give  will,  of  course,  be  availed  d.  The  action 
ol  the  focmer  CMnmisaion,  like  any  authority  oonaulted,  will  have 
sudi  consideration  as  it  is  thought  entitled  to." 

The  commission  adjourned  September  2,  1890.  The  results  of 
its  labors  were  very  completely  analyzed  and  summarized  in  a 
report  of  the  secretary  which  bears  date  September  10,  1890.  By 
a  comparison  of  the  awards  of  the  two  commisbions,,  it  appears 
that  uf  the  twcnt)'-ti\T  claims  disallov.  ed  or  dismissed  by  the  old 
commission,  ail  but  tliree  ^Ye^e  disaiiovved  or  dismissed  by  the 
new,  but  in  these  three  casus  awards  were  made,  respectively,  of 
$3,206.10,  $20,000,  and  $392,489.06,  amounting  in  all  to  the  sum 
of  $415,695.16.  On  the  other  hand,  of  the  twenty-four  awards 
made  in  favor  of  claimants  by  the  old  commission,  fifteen  were 
whoUy  annulled  by  the  new,  while  the  remaining  nine  were  ma- 
terially modihed. 

(Extracted  and  condensed  from  Moore:  ItUernalional  ArbUrO' 
lions,  voL  n,  pp.  1659-92.) 
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(c)  Fraudulent  claim 


THE  WEIL  AND  LA  ABRA  CASES  (1868-1902) 

On  July  4,  1868,  the  United  States  and  Mexico  concluded  a 
convention  for  the  adjustment  of  all  claims  of  the  citizens  of 
either  countn^  against  the  government  of  the  other  which  had 
been  presented  to  cither  government  for  its  interposition  with  the 
Other  since  Febniary  2, 1848  (date  of  the  peace  treaty  of  Guada- 
lupe Hidalgo),  and  which  remained  unsettled,  as  well  as  any  other 
claims  which  might  be  presented  within  a  specified  time. 

Several  himdred  claims  were  decided  and  awaids  amounting 
to  more  than  four  milHoa  dollars  made. 

Of  the  whole  sum  awarded  against  Mexico  more  than  one- 
fourth  was  allowed  on  two  dairns,  those  of  Benjamin  Weil,  No. 
447,  American  docket,  and  La  Ahra  Silver  Mining  Company, 
No.  489.  The  amount  awarded  in  favor  of  Weil  was  $487,810.68 
in  Mexican  gold,  or  according  to  the  protocol  of  January  31, 1878, 
$479,975.95  in  pM  coin  of  the  United  States;  the  amount  awarded 
in  favor  of  La  Abra  Company  was  1685,041.33  in  Mexican  gold, 
or  $672,070.99  in  gold  coin  of  the  United  States.  The  two  awards 
aggregated  in  the  gold  coin  of  the  United  States  the  sum  of 
$1,152,046.94. 

The  daim  of  Weil,  wlio  was  a  naturalized  dtizen  of  the  United 
States,  ol  French  nativity,  was  for  damages  for  the  seizure  of 
cotton.  In  his  memorial  he  alleged  that  in  September,  1864,  he 
imported  into  Mexico  a  large  train  of  carts  containing  about 

1,914  bales  of  cotton,  and  that  the  ctjtton  was  seized  on  the  20\h 
of  that  month  between  Laredo  and  Piedras  Negras,  and  appro- 
priated by  General  Cortina,  of  the  Mexican  Liberal  forces,^  For 
this  alleged  wrong  he  claimed  $334,950  in  gold,  with  interest  from 
September  30,  1864,  at  the  rate  of  1 2  per  cent.  The  evidence  ac- 
companying his  memorial  consisted  oi  an  a&davit  made  by  him- 

*  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable  featiire  of  this  Weil  daim  b  tiiftt  flie  Government 

of  the  United  Stite^  should  have  been  vnlling  to  allow  for  presentation  a  claim  for 
alleged  losses  incurred  tn  a  traoaaction  in  violation  of  the  prohibition  a^unsl  the 
export  of  cotton  fxom  the  Confederate  States.  Of  ooune,  as  faur  as  concerned  the 
afipUcation  cf  ^  fuks  o(  Intiimarioiwl  law,  Mcadoo  wcndd  have  been  equally  le* 
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self  in  Nevr  Orleans  in  September,  1869,  and  of  affidavits  made  by 
certain  other  persons  fxam.  time  to  time  from  1869  to  1872. 

Upon  the  disagreement  of  the  conunissioneia  of  Meadoo  and 
the  United  States,  the  umpire,  Sir  Edinud  Thornton,  made  awards 
in  favor  of  these  two  claims. 

Alter  the  commission  had  concluded  its  labors  and  published 
its  awards,  the  Mexican  Minister  in  a  note  of  December  4,  1876, 
transmitted  to  ScciLtary  Fish  the  follo\vlng  reservation  of  the 
^Mexican  agent  in  regard  to  tiie  above- mentioned  awards:  "The 
Mexican  Government,  in  fuLhUment  of  article  5  of  the  conven- 
tion of  Jul>^  4,  1868,  considers  the  result  of  the  proceedings  of 
this  comniissioii  as  a  fuU,  perfect,  and  final  settlement  01  all 
claims  referred  to  in  said  convention,  reserving,  nevertheless,  the 
right  to  show  at  some  future  time,  and  before  the  proper  author- 
ity of  the  United  States,  that  the  claims  of  Benjamin  WciJ  (No. 
447)  and  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Company  (No.  489)  botfi  on  the 
American  docket,  are  fraudulent  and  based  on  affida\  its  of  per- 
jured witnesses;  this  with  a  view  of  appealing  to  the  sentiments 
of  justice  and  equity  of  the  United  States  Government,  in  order 
that  the  awards  made  in  favor  of  the  claimants  should  be  set 
aside." 

Mr.  Fish  in  reply  "declined"  to  ''entertain  the  consideration 
of  any  question  which  may  contemjilate  any  ^■iolati^n  of  or  de- 
parture from  the  provisions  of  tlie  convention  as  to  the  hnal  and 
binding  nature  of  the  awards,  or  to  pass  upon,  or  by  silence  to  be 
considered  as  acquiescing  in,  any  attempt  to  determine  the  effect 
pf  any  particular  award." 

To  this  the  Mexican  Minister,  Mr.  Mariscal,  made  rejoinder 
that  the  agent  representing  the  Mexican  Government  had  only 
expressed  "the  possibility''  that  the  Mexican  Government 
might  "at  some  future  time  have  recourse  to  some  proper  au- 
thority of  the  United  States  to  prove  that  the  two  claims  he  men* 
tioned  were  based  on  perjur>',  with  a  view  that  the  sentiments 
of  equity  of  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  once  convinced 
that  frauds"  had  "actually  been  committed/'  would  "prevent 
the  definite  triumph  of  these  frauds." 

Across  the  remaining  yeazs  of  the  century  these  claims  drew 
their  slimy  trails. 
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In  fulfillment  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  June  i8,  1878,  whidi 
requested  the  Ptesident  to  investigate  the  chaiges  of  fraud  in  the 
cases  of  Benjamin  Wdl  and  La  Abra  Silver  Mining  Company, 
Secretary  of  State  Evarts  advised  that  ''the  honor  of  the  United 
States  does  require  that  tliese  two  cases  should  be  further  in^ 
vestigated  by  the  United  States  to  ascertain  whether  this  gov- 
enunent  has  been  made  the  means  of  enforcing  against  a  friendly 
power  claims  of  our  citizens  based  upon  or  exaggerated  by  fraud/' 
Laboring  under  misapprehension  in  regard  to  the  La  Abra  case, 
Mr.  Ewirts  expressed  the  opinion  that  "as  the  main  imputation 
in  the  case  of  La  Abra  Sih  lt  Mining  Company  is  of  fraudulent 
exaggeration  of  the  claim  in  its  measure  of  dama<j;es,  it  mxix  con- 
sist  with  a  proper  reservation  of  further  investigation  in  this  case 
to  make  the  distribution  of  the  installments  in  hand.'' 

A  bill  referring  the  matter  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  investiga- 
tion having  failed  of  passage,  the  Mexican  iVlinister  informed 
Mr.  Evarts  July  30,  1880,  that  the  lawyers  employed  by  Mexico 
in  Washington  had  thought  proper  to  take  certain  measures 
before  the  courts  of  the  District  of  Columbia  against  the  pro- 
moters of  the  Weil  and  La  Abra  claims.  But  Mr.  Evarts  replied 
that  the  proposed  step  was  regarded  as  a  distinct  departure  from 
the  attitude  pre\Tousiy  taken  by  Mexico,  and  as  a  contradiction 
of  the  purpose  of  the  fifth  article  of  the  Convention  of  1S6S, 
which  absolutely  forbade  any  attonpt  on  the  part  of  Mexic  o  to 
obstruct  the  execution  of  the  awards.  The  M^yicfln  Government 
proceeded  no  further  in  the  matter. 

After  these  distributions  on  the  La  Abra  claim  of  $240,683.06 
and  on  the  Weil  claim  of  $171,889.64  were  made,  when  Mr. 
Arthur  became  President,  all  further  distributions  on  the  awards 
in  question  were  suspended,  and  negotiations  were  opened  with 
Mexico  for  an  international  reheadng.*  To  this  end  a  convention 
was  signed  at  Washington  July  r3,  1882,  but  it  failed  of  ratifica- 
tion after  pending  before  the  Senate  nearly  foiu:  yeai^. 

While  the  convention  was  pending  in  the  Senate,  John  J.  Key, 

>  On  December  9,  xBSt,  Mr.  Blailie,  bdng  still  Secretary  of  State,  in  a  note  to  ' 

Mr.  Zamacona,  endasinp  n  report  of  a  secret  ageot  of  the  Treasury  bearing  on  the 
Weil  claim,  observed:  "Permit  me  to  say  that  this  govenunent  can  have  no  less 
mnal  interest  than  that  of  Ueiioo  hi  pidtong  any  allegation  of  fraud  whereby  the 
BOCmI  frith  of  both  in  a  coinnloo  tnoMiCtiaii  dMy  have  bea  impoied  n|Nm.'' 
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one  of  Weil's  original  attorneys^  ai^fied,  as  assignee  of  a  part  of 
the  award,  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Cohunbia  for 
a  writ  of  mandamus  to  compel  Mr.  Ftdinghuyaen,  as  Secretary 
of  State,  to  distribute  the  instalhnent  then  in  his  hands.  In  due 
course  the  case  came  before  the  Siqrane  Court  of  the  United 
States,  by  whidi  the  proceeding  was,  on  January  7,  1884,  di»- 

missCrUft 

On  Jime  xi,  x886,  Mr.  Moigan,  from  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations,  submitted  to  the  Senate  a  rqx)rt,  accompanied  with  a 
bill  to  provide  for  a  judidal  investigation  ctf  the  chaiges  of  fraud. 
The  rqxirt  discussed  very  fully  the  questions  of  law  rdating  to 
the  reBiamination  of  the  dalms,  and  eipressed  the  ophiion  that 
the  claim  of  Wdl  had  "no  actual  foundation  in  fact;  that  it  was 
originated  in  fraud  and  was  established  by  false  swearing/' 

The  question  of  providing  for  a  judicial  investigation  of  the 
awards  continued  to  be  the  subject  of  discussion  in  Congress, 
and  various  reports  were  submitted.  On  December  21,  1887,  the 
Senate  requested  the  production  of  any  correspondence  with 
the  Mexican  Government  in  relation  to  the  claims  since  January, 
1886,  together  with  a  stat^ent  of  what  sums  had  been  paid  on 
them  by  Mexico  and  what  sums  had  been  distributed.  In  re- 
sponse to  this  resolution  the  President  communicated  to  the 
Senate  March  5,  1888,  a  report  of  Mr.  Bayard,  as  Secretary  of 
State,  to  which  were  annexed  various  documents.  Mr.  Bayard 
said:  "The  sole  question  now  presented  for  the  dedsion  of  this 
government  is  whether  the  United  States  will  enforce  an  award 
upon  which  the  gravest  doubts  have  been  cast  by  its  own  officers 
in  opinions  rendered  under  ejq>ress  legislative  direction,  until 
some  competent  investip:ation  shall  have  shown  such  doubts  to 
be  imfoundcd,  or  until  that  branch  of  the  government  competent 
to  provide  for  such  investigatioa  shall  have  decided  that  there  is 
no  ground  therefor." 

Mr.  Bayard  also  argued,  on  the  strength  of  the  cases  of  Atocha 
and  Gardiner,  the  two  awards  imder  the  convention  with  China 
of  1858,  the  case  of  the  Caroline^  and  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court  in  the  case  of  Frclinghuysen  9.  Key,  that  "the  duty  of  the 
government  to  refuse  to  enforce  an  inequitable  and  unconsdon- 
al>le  award/'  had  been  ''repeatedly  maintained  in  the  most  au- 
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tlioritative  maimer.*'  He  also  disclosed  the  fact  that  he  had 
sought  to  obtain  a  judicial  investigation  of  the  Weil  and  La  Abra 
awards  without  awaiting  further  Congressional  action.  By  sec- 
tion 12  of  the  act  of  March  3,  1887,  in  relation  to  suits  agninst 
the  GovemmcrU  of  the  United  States,  it  is  pro\'ide(I  that  when 
any  claim  or  matter  pending  in  any  of  the  executive  departments 
involves  controverted  questions  of  fact  or  of  law,  the  head  of 
such  department  may,  with  the  consent  of  the  claimant,  submit 
it  to  the  Court  of  Claims  for  decision.  Mr.  Bayard  stated  that, 
being;  desirous  to  a\'oi(l  delay,  he  had  sought  the  consent  of  the 
claimants  to  such  a  submission,  but  that  the  attorneys  had,  in 
behalf  of  their  clients,  declined  the  proffered  investigation.  In 
conclusion,  he  suggested  that  a  recommendation  be  made  to 
Congre^  to  provide  expressly  for  the  reference  of  the  claims  to  the 
Court  of  Claims,  or  such  other  court  as  might  be  deemed  proper, 
in  order  that  a  competent  investigation  of  the  charges  of  fraud 
might  be  made. 

When  Mr.  Blaine  again  became  Secretary  of  State,  in  March, 
1889,  he  adhered  to  the  course  of  his  two  immediate  predecessors 
in  refusing  to  distribute  the  moneys  on  hand  applici^ble  to  the 
two  awards  in  question.  In  consequence,  Sylvanus  C.  Bo>Titon, 
as  assignee  of  a  part  of  the  Weil  claim,  on  November  23,  1889, 
filed  a  petition  in  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  District  of  Columbia 
against  Mr.  Blaine  as  Secretary  of  State  to  compel  him  to  make 
a  distribution.  In  due  course  the  case  came  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  and  on  Maich  23,  1891,  the  decree 
ol  the  court  below  dismissing  the  petition  was  affirmed. 

In  December,  1892,  acts  were  at  length  passed  by  Congress 
conferring  jurisdiction  on  the  Court  of  Claims  to  investigate  both 
the  Weil  and  La  Abra  cases,  and  to  detennine  whether  the  charges 
ol  fraud  were  weQ  founded* 

On  March  28,  1900,  Secretary  of  State  Hay  sent  the  following 
note  to  the  Mexican  Ambassador  in  reference  to  the  I^a  Abra 
dann: 

"As  you  are  advised,  the  Congress  ol  the  United  States,  act- 
ing  upon  the  recommendation  of  this  Dqiartnient,  passed  an  act 
n^di  took  effect  December  28,  i892»  autfaoriamg  and  directum 
the  Attocn^-^kneral  to  bring  a  suit  in  the  Court  ol  Claims  against 
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La  Abra  Silver  Mming  Company  to  detennme  whetlier  the  award 
made  by  the  United  States  and  Mexican  mixed  commission  hi  re- 
spect to  the  daim  of  the  said  La  Abra  Company  was  obtained  by 
fraud;  and  in  case  it  should  be  so  determined,  to  bar  and  fmdose 
all  daims  in  law  or  equity  on  the  part  of  said  company,  its  repre- 
sentatives and  assigns,  to  the  money  received  from  the  RepuUic 
of  Mexico  on  account  of  such  award. 

"  In  accordance  'sv'ith  the  terms  of  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1892, 
the  AttornL\--(icncTal  broii<^ht  suit  in  the  name  of  the  United 
States  against  said  La  Abra  Company,  and.  ai'Ler  a  patient  and 
careful  hearing  of  the  case,  the  Court  of  Claims  decided  that  the 
award  made  by  the  mixed  commission  was  obtained  by  fraud,  and 
a  decree  was  rendered  barring  and  foreclosing  all  claim  on  the 
part  of  said  company,  its  agents,  attorneys,  or  assigns,  to  the 
money  received  from  the  Republic  of  Mexico  on  account  of  said 
award;  and.  on  an  appeal  being  taken  to  the  Supreme  Coiul  of 
the  United  States,  this  latter  tribunal  af^rmed  in  full  the  decision 
of  the  Court  of  Claims. 

"Of  the  sum  paid  by  the  Govenmient  of  Mexico  on  account  of 
La  Abra  award,  it  appears  that  there  is  remaining  under  the  con- 
trol of  this  Department  $403,030.08,  which,  in  accordance  with 
the  legislative  and  judicial  proceedings  above  cited,  it  is  now 
within  my  power  to  return  to  the  Govenmient  of  Mezioo.  Acting 
mider  the  direction  of  the  President,  and  in  pursuance  of  the 
spirit  of  equity  and  fair  dealing  which  controls  the  conduct  of 
tills  government  in  its  relations  with  the  nei|^boiing  republics^ 
it  is  now  my  voy  agreeable  duty  to  inclose  to  you  herewith  a 
check  for  the  amount  above  named  drawn  upon  the  assistant 
treasurer  of  the  United  States  at  New  York  and  made  payable  to 
your  order." 

In  acknowledging  the  receipt  of  this  note  the  Meiicaa  Am* 
bassador  said:  "I  hasten  to  ezpress  to  Your  Ezcdlency  my  most 
sincere  recognition  o£  the  high  principles  of  justice  and  equity 
which  have  guided  the  Government  of  the  United  States  in  re- 
turning to  Mexico  the  aforesaid  sum  so  soon  as  the  obstacles  to 
such  action  were  removed.  I  do  not  doubt  that  my  government, 
on  receiving  this  agreeable  intelligence,  wiU  see  in  this  act  a  new 
proof  of  the  Iriendiy  spirit  with  which  the  illustrious  Chief  Magis- 
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tnte  of  this  oountiy  and  your  cxceUenqr  penonally  cultivate  the 
padfic  idations  happfly  emtbg  between  our  two  Republics  upon 
tiie  basis  of  honor,  morality,  and  benevolenoe,  with  the  wise  co- 
operation of  the  legislative  and  judicial  brandies^  which  is  illus- 
tiBted  particularly  in  the  act  of  exemplary  probity  to  which  I 
have  just  ref ened,  and  for  which  to  a  singular  dcgnt  the  Mexican 
people  will  always  be  grateful/' 

On  November  lo,  zgoo,  Mr.  Hay  transmitted  to  the  Mexican 
Ambassador  a  diecfc  for  $287,833*77}  the  unpaid  baJatice  of  the 
award  in  favor  of  Benjamin  WeiL 

The  Urgent  Deficiencies  Bill,  approved  by  President  Roose- 
vdt  February  14,  1902,  contained  the  following  item:  "For  re- 
paying to  the  Govemmient  of  Mexico  money  erroneously  ckdmed 
by  and  paid  to  the  United  States  on  aooount  of  the  awards,  ad- 
judged to  have  been  fraudulently  made,  in  the  La  Abra  and  Weil 
claims,  four  hundred  and  twelve  thousand  five  hundred  and 
seventy-two  dollars  and  seventy  cents." 

(Condensed  and  extracted  from  Moore:  Intematioruil  Arbitra- 
tions, vol.  n,  pp.  1324-48;  Foreign  Rclalions  of  the  United  States, 
I  goo,  pp.  761-84,  United  States  Statutes  at  Large,  vol.  ^2,  pt.  1, 

P-5) 


(tf }  BiGesB  of  power 


THE  NORTHEASTERN  BOUNDARY  OF  THE  UNITED 

STATES  (1851) 

Under  the  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  of  September  29,  1827,  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  was 
chosen  as  arbitrator  to  determine  the  true  divisional  line  between 
the  northeastern  part  of  the  United  States  and  the  adjacent  British 
possessions  under  the  treaty  of  peace  of  1 782-83.  The  King  of  the 
Netherlands,  in  his  award  given  at  The  H a a^ic,  January  10,  1831, 
held  that  neither  the  line  claimed  by  the  United  States  nor  that 
claimed  by  Great  Britain  so  nearly  answered  the  requirements 
of  the  treaty  that  a  preference  could  be  given  to  the  one  over  the 
other;  and  abandoning^  therefore,  as  impracticable,  the  attempt 
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to  dm  flie  fine  deacnbed  m  the  treaty,  lie  reoomnietided  a  Hoe 
of  oonvenienoe.  Wlien  the  award  was  delivcced,  the  agent  of  tlie  * 
United  States  entered  a  lespectfal  pcotest  against  it  as  oonetttato 
ing  a  departure  fcom  the  powers  delegated  to  tbeaibitrator  by  the 
high  contracting  parties.  The  British  Gk>vernnient  also  reoogniaed 
the  fact  that  the  award  was  reownmcndatoiy  rather  than  dedsm, 
and,  while  signifying  its  readiness  to  acquiesce  in  the  reoonunendip 
tion,  authorized  its  lifinister  at  Washington  privately 'to  intimate 
that  it  would  not  consider  the  formal  acceptance  of  the  award  by 
the  two  governments  as  precluding  modifications  of  the  line  by 
mutual  exchange  and  conccssbn.  President  Jadcaon  was  tnrKned 
to  accept  the  awaiod,  and,  it  seems,  afterwaida  regretted  that  he 
had  not  done  so.  But,  as  it  was  unsatisfictory  both  to  Maine  and 
to  Massachusetts,  he  submitted  the  question  of  acceptance  or  re- 
jection to  the  Senate,  which,  by  a  vote  of  35  to  8,  resolved  that  the 
award  was  not  obligatory,  and  ad\dsed  the  President  to  open  a 
new  negotiation  with  Great  Britain  for  the  ascertainment  of  the 
line.  The  British  Cjovernmcnt  promised  to  enter  upon  negotia- 
tions in  a  friendly  spirit,  and  it  w  as  agreed  that  both  sides  should 
meanwhile  refrain  from  exercising  jurisdiction  beyond  the  terri- 
tories which  they  actually  occupied.  The  boundary  was  settled 
by  the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  of  August  9,  1842. 

(Extract  from  Moore:  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vn,  pp. 
59-60;  see  also  Moore;  Intemalional  ArbUrcUions,  vol.  i,  pp.  85- 
161.) 


(e)  Essential  eifor 


THE  PELLETIER  CLAIM  (1884-^7) 

By  a  protocol  signed  at  Washington  May  24,  1884,  by  Mr. 
Frelinghuysen,  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United  States,  and  Mr. 
Preston,  Envoy  Extraordinary  and  Minister  Plenipotentiary  of 
Hayti,  the  Govemments  of  the  United  States  and  Hayti  tigfttd 
to  refer  the  claims  of  Antonio  Pelletier  and  A.  H.  Lazare,  citizens 
of  the  United  States^  against  the  Republic  ol  Hayd,  to  the  Houp 
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oiable  WUiain  Strong,  formerly  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of 
the  United  States,  as  sole  arbitrator. 

Thou^  the  claims  were  thus  referred  together,  they  were  not 
otherwise  connected.  They  differed  both  in  origin,  in  character, 
and  in  ownership.  The  grounds  on  which  they  rested  were  sum- 
marily stated  in  the  protocol.  Those  in  the  case  of  Pelletier  were 
described  as  follows: 

''That  Pelletier  was  master  of  the  bark  WiUiam,  which  vessel 
entered  Fort  Libert6  about  the  date  daimed  (31st  of  March  1861} ; 
that  the  master  and  crew  were  anested  and  tried  on  a  charge  of 
piracy  and  attempt  at  tdave  tradlQg;  that  Pelletier,  the  master, 
was  sentenced  to  be  shot,  and  the  mate  and  other  members  of  the 
crew  to  various  terms  of  imprisonment;  that  the  Supreme  Court 
of  Hayti  reversed  the  judgment  as  to  IVlklicr,  Lind  sent  the  case 
to  the  court  at  Cape  Haytien,  where  he  was  retried  and  sentenced 
to  five  years'  imprisonment;  and  that  the  vessel,  with  her  tackle, 
was  sold,  and  the  proceeds  di\ided  between  the  Haytian  Govern- 
ment and  the  party  who,  claiming  to  have  suffered  by  her  acts, 
proceeded  against  the  vessel  in  a  Haytian  tribunal." 

The  arbitrator  on  June  20,  1885,  transmitted  to  Mr.  Bayard, 
then  Secretary  of  State,  his  awards  on  both  the  claims  submitted 
to  him. 

November  18,  1886,  the  Haytian  Minister  filed  a  formal  pro- 
test in  which  he  maintained  that  the  award  in  the  case  of  Pelletier 
was  induced  by  a  clear  mistake  by  the  arbitrator  as  to  his  juris- 
diction under  the  protocol. 

December  8,  1886,  a  resolution  was  adopted  by  the  Senate,  re- 
questing the  President  to  communicate  to  that  body,  ''if  not  in- 
consistent with  the  public  interests,  copies  of  the  awards  made  by 
the  arbitrator  in  the  case  of  Antonio  Pelletier  and  in  the  case  <^ 
A.  H.  Lazare  against  the  Rq>ublic  of  Hayti,  under  a  protocol  made 
by  and  between  the  Secretajy  of  State  of  the  United  States  and 
the  Minister  Plenipotentiaiy  for  the  Republic  of  Hayti,  dated 
34th  Hay,  1884,  together  with  such  action  as  may  have  been  had 
in  relation  thereto."  This  resolution  was  referred  to  the  Secre> 
taiy  of  State,  Mr.  Bayard,  who,  on  January  20, 1887,  submitted 
to  the  President  a  report,  whidk  the  latter  communicated  to  the 
Senate^  holding  that  neither  the  award  in  the  case  of  PeUetier  nor 
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that  in  the  case  of  Lazare  should  be  enlofced.  The  reasons  for 
this  conduaon  were  set  forth,  those  in  the  case  of  Pelletier  being 
stated  first. 

Mr.  Bayard  stated  that  the  case  of  Pelletier  was  first  brou^t 
to  the  attention  of  the  Department  of  State  by  a  di^tch  dated 
April  13,  z86z,  from  Mr.  G.  E.  Hubbard,  commercial  agent  of  the 
United  States  at  Cape  Haytlen,  who  reported  that  Pelletier  was 
under  anest  in  Hayti  on  the  charge  of  attempted  enslavement  in 
Haytian  waters  of  Ebytian  citizens.  Mr.  Sewaxd,  then  Secretary 
of  State,  after  a  prolonged  correspondeQce,  finally  refused,  on  No- 
vember 30, 1863,  to  interfere  with  the  action  of  Hayd  in  the  mat- 
ter, taking  the  position,  in  an  instruction  to  Mr.  Whidden,  then 
United  States  Commissioner  in  Hayti,  that  "his  [Pelletier*s]  con- 
duct in  Hayti  and  on  its  coasts  is  conceived  to  have  afforded  the 
reasonable  ground  of  suspicion  against  him  on  the  part  of  the  au- 
thorities of  that  republic  which  Ivd  to  liis  arrest,  trial,  and  con- 
viction in  the  regular  course  of  law,  with  whidi  result  it  is  not 
deemed  exited ient  to  interfere." 

Mr.  Bayard  further  stated  that  early  in  1864  Pelletier  escaped 
from  Hayti,  and  on  July  16  of  that  year  presented  to  the  Depart- 
ment of  Slate  a  long  memorial.  This  memorial,  with  other  papers 
in  the  case,  %^  as  sent  to  the  House  of  Representatives,  in  compli- 
ance with  a  resolution  of  that  body,  on  April  3,  186S.  No  further 
action  was  tak(m  uj^on  it  by  the  Department  of  State,  nor  was 
further  action  taken  upon  it  by  the  House.  In  1871  Pelletier  made 
another  application  to  the  Department  of  State,  with  the  result 
that  he  was  informed  by  Mr.  Bancroft  Davis,  Acting  Secretary, 
September  26,  1871,  that  the  Department  had  "found  no  reason 
to  dissent  from  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Seward  in  regard  to  the  case  in 
his  instruction  to  Mr.  Whiddcn,  United  States  Minister  to  Hayti, 
of  the  30th  of  November,  18D3."'  Pelletier  next  applied  to  the 
Senate,  where  his  case  was  referred  to  the  Committee  on  Foreign 
Relations.  On  June  9,  1874,  Mr.  McCreery  presented  from  that 
committee  a  imanimous  report  sustaining  the  views  of  Mr.  Seward. 
In  this  report  the  opinion  was  expressed,  after  an  examination  of 
the  facts,  that  if,  as  the  claimant  contended,  the  Haytian  courts 
had  no  jurisdiction  of  the  charges  against  him,  the  citizens  of 
Hayti  might  ''be  said  to  hold  then:  lives,  their  penons,  and  their 
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property  at  the  merc>^  of  any  corsair  uho  may  choose  to  deprive 
them  of  either."  The  claimant  then  applied  once  more  to  the 
House  of  Representatives,  securing  the  presentation  to  that  body 
on  January  ii,  1878,  of  a  further  memorial  and  documents;  but 
a  resolution  was  adopted  by  which  the  House  declined  to  make  any 
recommendation  in  ref;:ard  to  the  claim. 

Having  thus  detailed  Peiietier's  failures  to  obtain  favorable 
action  by  the  I'xccutive  or  by  Confess  upon  his  claim,  Mr. 
Bayard  stated  that  the  claimant  on  January  22,  1878,  again  a.p- 
peared  before  the  Department  of  State  "with  a  series  of  ex  parte 
statements  which  were  refened  to  Mr.  O'Connor,  then  examiner 
of  claims,"  who  made  two  reports,  one  on  February  9, 1878,  and 
the  other  on  March  29, 1878,  in  the  latter  of  which  he  maintained 
that  there  was  ground  for  a  demand  on  Hayti  for  redress.  On  the 
basis  of  this  report  instructions  were  sent  to  Mr.  I^angston,  then 
Minister  to  Hayti,  who,  in  presenting  the  matter,  declared  that 
he  was  instructed  to  propose  **  a  prompt  and  impartial  arbitration  " 
of  the  daim,  and  to  state  that  in  default  of  such  an  arrangement 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  would  ''require  its  satis- 
faction." ''Under  this  pressure,"  said  Mr.  Bayard,  "the  Govern* 
ment  of  Hayti,  which  had  at  first  peremptorily  refused  to  arbitrate, 
ultimately  consented  to  an  arbitration." 

Mr.  Bayaid  then  referred  to  the  remonstrance  of  Ha3rti  of  No> 
vember  18,  1886,  against  the  eiecution  of  the  award,  aiul,  after 
narrating  the  circumstances  in  which  the  daim  originated,  dted 
Judge  Strong's  declaration  as  arbitrator  that  the  voyage  of  the 
bark  William  was,  in  his  opinion,  "illegal;"  that  "its  paramoimt 
purpose  was  to  obtain  a  cargo  of  negroes,  either  by  purchase  or 
kidnapping,  and  bring  llii'm  into  slavers'  in  the  State  of  Louisi- 
ana;" and  that,  "beyond  doubt."  "'hiul  the  bark  been  CcLpLured 
and  brought  into  an  American  port,  when  she  was  seized  at  Fort 
Liberty,  she  would  have  been  condemned  by  the  United  States 
courts  as  an  intended  slaver."  Upon  the  facts,  as  established  in  the 
record  and  admitted  in  these  declarations  of  the  arbitrator,  Mr. 
Bayard  stated  that  he  was  constrained  to  conic,  on  the  question  of 
Hayti's  jurisdiction,  "to  a  conclusion  in  direct  conflict  with  that 
reached  by  the  learned  arbitrator."  In  this  relation  Mr.  Bayard 
Tpyintam<*ri  (i)  that  Pclktier,  as  held  by  the  Haytian  courts,  by 
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the  Senate  Committee  on  Foreign  Relations  in  1874,  and  hy  Judge 
Strong  in  1885,  visited  Hayti  in  180 1  for  the  purpose  of  abducting 
and  enslaving  Haytian  citizens;  (2)  that  he  made,  when  in  Haytian 
waters,  such  preparations  for  carrying  out  this  plan  as  would,  if 
he  had  not  been  arrested,  have  ended  in  its  accomplislmient; 
(3)  that  such  action  on  his  part  in  Haytian  waters  constituted, 
both  by  the  common  law  and  by  the  French  law  in  force  in  Ha>li,  a 
criminal  atteinpt .  subject  to  public  prosecution;  (4)  that  the  at- 
tempt thus  made  was  within  Haytian  jurisdiction;  and  (5)  that 
the  trial  was,  so  far  as  could  be  learned,  decorous  and  fair,  and 
that  the  punishment  ultimately  imposed  was,  in  vkw  of  the  atioo 
ity  of  the  oiTcrise,  singularly  lenient. 

Mr.  Bay;ircl  cited  authorities,  analyzed  the  four  omstitucnts  of 
a  criminal  attempt,  and  discussed  the  juiisdictioii  of  Hayti  to 
punish  such  offenses  in  her  waters. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  question  of  jurisdiction,  Mr.  Bayard 
proceeded  to  point  out  that  the  arbitrator,  while  proclaiming  in 
the  strongest  terms  the  turpitude  of  the  claimant's  conduct,  ap- 
peared, in  consequence  of  an  erroneous  construction  of  the  pro- 
tocol, to  have  considered  himself  bound  to  make  an  award  in  his 
favor. 

From  the  record  of  the  oral  arguments  it  appears  that  the  sM* 
trator  considered  (i)  that,  as  a  claim  had  been  made,  he  was  re- 
stricted to  the  decision  of  a  pure  question  of  law;  and  (2)  that  the 
protocol,  by  requiring  him  to  decide  "according  to  the  rules  of  in- 
ternational law  existing  at  the  time  of  the  transactions  complained 
of/'  restricted  him  to  the  decision  of  the  sole  question  whether 
Pelletier  had  been  guilty  of  piracy  by  law  of  nations,  as  distin^ 
guished  from  piracy  by  municipal  statute^  and  compelled  hhn  to 
award  damages  in  case  he  should  find  that  piracy  by  law  of  nations 
had  not  been  committed.  Mr.  Bayaid,  on  the  other  hand,  main- 
tained that  the  protocol  was  not  designed  in  any  way  to  limit  the 
arbitrator's  inquuries  into  the  merits  of  the  claim  before  him,  but 
was  intended  "merely  to  insure  the  investigation  of  those  merits 
upon  principles  of  international  law  contemporaneous  with  the  al- 
leged wrongs,  undoubtedly  the  true  test  of  Hayti's  liability." 
Mr.  Bayard  was  "unable  to  see  why  the  fact  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  had  made  a  redamatbn  in  Pdletier's 
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behaU  excluded  oonsidenition  of  the  questkm  iriiether  that  gov- 
enunent  'ouj^t  to  bave  made  a  Tedamadon  in  his  behalf.'"  In 
bk  opinion;  the  questfon  of  ''legal  lighf*  was  "vitaJUy  connected 
witb  the  question  whether  a  reclamation  ought  to  bave  been  made/' 
eittce  both  those  questions  bivolved  the  application  of  the  rules  ol 
mtcmational  law  to  the  facta  of  the  case.  Those  facts  were  to  be 
ascertained  by  the  arbitrator.  The  Govenmient  d  the  United 
States,  in  submitting  the  daim  to  arbitration,  had  acted  on  a 
prima  fade  case,  and  one  of  the  txpnsaed  objects  of  submission 
ms  to  obtain  a  fuU  investigation  of  the  facts.  The  previous  action 
of  the  govenunent  on  esc  pnfe  infonnation  should  not  be  regarded 
as  a  prejudgment  of  the  case  submitted.  Nor  was  there  anything 
in  the  protocol  that  prevented  the  consideration  of  the  question 
whether  Pelletier  was  guilty  of  piracy  under  the  Haytian  statute. 
"If  the  bark,"  Mr.  Bayard,  "when  she  entered  the  harbor 
oi  Fort  Libert^,  within  the  unquntioned  territorial  jurisdiction  of 
Hayti,  loaded  with  the  implements  of  her  nefarious  errand,  and, 
as  the  evidence  led  the  arbitrator  to  condude,  intending  there  to 
consummate  her  unlawful  enterprise,  could  have  been  condemned 
by  the  courts  of  the  United  States  as  an  intended  slaver,  why  could 
not  the  IlaN'tian  court  concieinn  her  and  try  and  miprison  her 
commander  on  the  same  ground,  if,  as  is  not  questioned,  Haytian 
law  made  provision  therefor?  It  matters  not  what  the  Haytian 
law  may  have  called  the  offense,  whether  it  described  it  as  piracy, 
or  as  attempted  piracy,  or  as  attempted  slave  trading,  or  whether, 
as  is  the  case,  it  punished  attempted  slave  trading  within  Haytian 
jurisdiction  as  piracy.  ...  It  was  a  rule  of  international  law  in 
1861,  and  is  a  rule  of  that  law  now,  that  offenses  committed  in  the 
territorial  jurisdiction  of  a  nation  may  be  tried  and  punished  there, 
according  to  the  definitions  and  penalties  of  its  municipal  law, 
which  becomes  for  the  particular  purpose  the  international  law 
of  the  case.  It  matters  not  what  the  offense  may  be  termed  if  it 
appear  that  a  violation  of  the  municipal  law  was  committed  and 
punished.  The  municipal  law  of  Kayni  \4  not  alone  in  defining  the 
slave  trade  as  piracy.  It  is  s  o  denominated  by  the  laws  of  the 
United  States  (Revised  Statutes,  sec.  5376),  and  is  punishable 
with  death;  and  if  the  Government  of  the  United  States,  like  that 
of  Hayti,  were  to  make  attempts  at  slave  trading  equivalent  to  the 
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consummated  act  and  equally  punishable  therewith,  it  is  not  sup- 
posed that  the  rules  of  international  law  would  thereby  be  violated. 
I  cannot  presume  that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  by 
stipulating  for  the  decision  of  the  Pelletier  daim  according  to  the 
rules  of  international  law  existing  in  1861  intended  to  deny  to  Hayti 
the  light  at  that  time  to  execute  within  her  territorial  jurisdiction 
her  laws  against  slave  trading  or  piracy  therein  attempted^  and  I 
am  compelled  to  declare  that  had  such  been  this  government's 
ca^H'essed  intention  I  could  not  recommend  that  it  should  now  be 
executed  in  the  light  of  the  facts  developed  in  the  arbitration." 

Mr.  Bayard  further  maintained  (x)  that  it  was  the  duty  of  the 
Executive  to  refuse  to  enfoice  an  unconscionable  award;  (a)  that, 
assuming  the  claimant's  natunUization  to  be  proved,  bis  n^it, 
being  a  tort-feasor,  to  daim  compeosatibn  for  the  consequences 
of  this  tort  must  be  denied;  (3)  that,  upon  the  general  question  of 
turpitude,  the  daim  was  one  that  could  not  be  jMiesaed  by  the 
United  States  "either  as  a  matter  of  honor  or  as  a  matter  of  law;'' 
(4)  that  the  pilndple  that  a  sovereign  could  not  in  honor  press  an 
unconsdonabJe  and  unjust  award,  even  though  it  was  made  by  an 
international  tribunal  invested  by  law  or  treaty  with  the  power  of 
swearing  witnesses  and  receiving  or  rejecting  testimony,  applied 
with  still  greater  force  to  the  award  of  an  arbitrator  whose  acts 
in  administering  oaths  to  witnesses,  Issuing  commissions,  and  de- 
termining what  questions  were  to  be  put,  must,  if  sanctioned  only 
by  the  Eacecutive,  be  regarded  as  uttra  vires* 

Mr.  Bayard  then  remarks:  "In  view  of  the  position  taken  by 
Hayti,  as  exhibited  in  the  records  of  this  case,  it  becomes  now  ii^ 
cumbent  on  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to  dctermliie 
whether  it  will  enforce  the  payment  by  Hajrti  of  this  award,"  and 
condudes:  "Bnt  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  that,  in  my  judgment,  the 
daim  of  Pelletier  is  one  which  this  government  should  not  press 
on  Hayti,  dther  by  persuasion  or  by  force,  and  I  come  to  this 
conclusion,  first,  because  Hayti  had  jurisdiction  to  inflict  on  him 
the  vcr)'  punishment  of  which  he  complains,  such  punLihment 
being  in  no  way  excessivL-  in  view  of  the  heirmusness  of  the  offense, 
and,  secondly,  because  his  cause  is  of  itscli  so  saturated  with  tur- 
pitude and  infamy  that  on  it  no  aclion,  judicial  ur  dipiumatic, 
can  be  based." 
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'  A  copy  of  the  ezecative  docomeiit  containliig  tbe  foregoing 
report  was  sent  to  Mr.  TbompBasif  then  Minister  of  the  United 
States  at  Foit  au  Fdnce,  for  Us  infoimaticHi.  Subsequently,  Mr. 
Thompaca  enclosed  to  tine  Dqwrtmentof  State  an  extract  from  a 
message  to  the  Natknial  Asaemhly  of  Hayti,  published  in  Le 
Mtmiieitr  of  May  la,  z887»  in  which  President  Salomon  quoted 
aeveral  passages  from  the  report,  commented  upon  the  ''spirit  of 
justice"  which  they  manifested,  and  declared  that  Hayti  stood, 
in  respect  of  the  daimsin  question,  "disengaged  from  all  lesponsi- 
hHities."  He  dedared  that  he  would  like  to  see  the  report  in  the 
hands  of  every  Haytian,  and  that  oiders  had  been  given  for  its 
translation  and  the  printing  of  a  large  number  of  copes. 

(Extracted  and  condensed  fmm  Moore:  liUemaUamU  ArhUrO' 
Hans,  vol  s,  pp.  1749-1805;  Foreign  Edaium  cf  the  United  States, 
pp.  591-630  ) 


THE  ORINOCO  STEAMSHIP  COMPANY  CASE 
rit  FtnMHuU  Comt    AfhUta^  at  Hu  B^m,  tgto 

The  parties  to  tMs  case  were  the  United  States  of  America  and 
the  United  States  of  Venezuela,  and  the  issue  was  the  revisability 
of  an  award  previously  rendered  by  an  international  commission. 
The  same  principle  had  been  involved  in  the  Pious  Fund  case,  but 
now  the  American  pK>sitiun  was  reversed.  In  the  former  case  the 
United  States  contended  for  the  doctrine  of  res  judicaUi  on  the 
ground  that  the  original  award  had  been  rendered  within  the 
limits  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  commission;  in  the  present  case,  il 
was  maintained  that,  in  an  arbitration  of  the  matter  at  issue  in 
1904,  there  had  been  an  excess  of  jurisdiction  as  weU  as  essential 
error,  and  that  f  or  these  reasons  the  award  should  be  set  aside  and 

the  case  taken  up  de  novo. 

The  circumstances  of  the  original  award  and  the  facts  out  of 
which  the  case  grew  were  as  follows: 

By  a  protocol  of  February  17,  1903,  the  United  States  and 
Venezuela  agreed  to  refer  to  a  mixed  commission  for  determina- 
turn all  claims  owned  by  citizens  of  the  United  States  of  America." 
All  awaids  were  to  be  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equity,  without 
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regard  to  objections  of  a  tedmical  nature,  or  of  the  provisioiis  of 
local  lai^Blatioa."  The  dedsion  In  each  case  was  to  be  final  and 
"conclusive"  and  paynents  were  to  be  hi  gold  of  the  United 
States. 

Among  the  daims  submitted  to  the  commiteiaii  was  that  ol 
'  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company,  a  New  Jeiaey  coiporatioii,  which 
had  taken  over  all  the  rights  and  liahSlitfes  of  the  Orinoco  Shipping 
and  Trading  Company,  the  shareholders  of  which  had  ahnost  all 
been  American  citizens,  though  tiie  oonq>any  itself  had  been  under 
nominal  British  registry.  The  daims  against  Veneauela  had  in 
reality  been  acquired  by  the  latter  company,  but  inasmudi  as 
they  were  now  owned  by  American  dtisens,  they  came  within  the 
scc^  of  the  commission.  The  origin  of  the  daims  is  to  be  sought 
in  the  dlstorfaed  economic  and  political  conditbns  obtaining  in 
Venezuda  for  many  years.  Among  the  most  vshiable  of  the  con:* 
cessions  in  the  gift  of  successive  governments  was  the  {Nivilege 
of  the  exclusive  navigation  of  the  Orinoco.  This  had  been  the 
object  of  much  political  manipulation,  and,  by  reason  of  frequent 
changes  of  policy  with  respect  to  opening  and  dosing  the  river  to 
foreign  trade,  contracts  had  been  set  aside  and  much  litigation 
had  ensued. 

Omitting  details,  the  claims  of  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company 
arose  from  its  succession,  through  various  business  changes,  to 
the  ownership  of  two  contracts,  the  Oleachea  contract  of  iSgr 
and  the  Grell  contract  of  1894.  Under  the  former,  the  Oicachea 
Company  had  secured  the  excIusKe  navigation  of  the  Upper 
Orinoco  for  the  term  of  twenty  years  and  later  had  becrnie  the 
creditor  of  the  Venezuelan  Government  by  reason  of  assistance 
given  in  times  of  revolution.  The  GreU  contract  had  estaijli^hed 
coastwse  trade  down  the  Orinoco  from  Ciudad  Bolivar  to  Mara- 
caibo  and  had  granted  to  the  concessionaire,  Ellis  Grell,  the  ex- 
clusive privilege  of  such  trade,  and  had  even  extended  to  him  the 
temporary  privilege  of  navigation  between  Orinoco  ports  and  the 
island  of  Trinidad,  not^^ithstanding  the  decree  of  July  t,  1893, 
closing  the  Macareo  and  Pedc males  chatmeis  of  the  Orinoco  tO 
foreign  trade.  This  contract  was  to  run  for  fifteen  years. 

In  1900  the  Orinoco  Shipping  and  Trading  Company,  which  by 
this  time  was  the  owner  of  both  contracts,  began  to  press  the  Vene- 
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zudaa  Goveniment  for  payment  of  ckums  aiising  out  of  civil  vai 
and  otherwise,  with  the  result  that  on  May  xo  the  government 
agreed  to  extend  the  Grell  contract  six  years,  and  the  company 
agreed,  in  full  discharge  of  all  indebtedness,  to  accept  a  payment 
of  boUvars  down  and  a  similar  payment  to  be  made  at  a 

later  date.  Both  the  original  contract  of  1894  and  the  revised 
contract  of  1900  contained  the  Calvo  clause,  so  called,  to  the 
effect  that, 

"Questions  and  controversies  which  may  arise  \vith  regard  to 
the  interpretation  or  execution  of  this  contract  shiill  be  rcsulved 
by  the  tribunals  of  the  Republic  in  accordance  with  its  laws,  and 
shall  not  in  any  case  give  occasion  for  international  reclamations.** 

The  new  contract  was  broken  from  the  beginning.  The  second 
payment  of  loc.coo  bulivars  was  never  made;  the  navigation  of 
the  Orinoco  was  ircccl  from  the  restricLions  of  the  decree  of  July  i, 
1893,  thereby  rendering  valueless  the  concession  of  the  Grell 
contract,  while,  by  the  resolution  of  December  14,  1901,  the 
contract  itself  was  annulled  and  the  company  deprived  of  ail  its 
pri\ileges.  Early  in  1902  the  company  was  reorganized  as  the 
Orinoco  Steamship  Company,  wholly  American-owned,  and  the 
transfer  duly  registered  in  Venezuela.  But,  as  a  result  of  the  hos- 
tility of  the  Venezuelan  Government,  it  was  compelled  to  sell  out 
at  a  great  sacri&ce  to  a  Venezuelan  firm  which  had  the  especial 
favor  of  the  government  and  in  which  President  Castro  was  said 
to  be  a  stockholder.  Shortly  after  the  sale,  one  Curno  secured  a 
concession  of  navigation  rights  similar  to  that  of  the  Grell  contract, 
and  In  course  of  tune  transfeEied  it  to  the  Venesuelan  firm,  the 
contract  to  run  for  fifteen  years. 

The  claun  submitted  by  the  United  States  before  the  mixed 
commission  on  behalf  of  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company  was  as 
foliows: 

(1)  $1,209,700  for  annulment  of  the  Grell  contract  of  1894 
and  1900. 

(2)  100,000  bolivars  ($  1 9 , 200)  due  fr(»n  the  Venezuelan  Govern- 
ment and  promised  May,  1900. 

(3)  $149,698  for  damages  sustained  in  revolutions,  together 
with  cost  of  services  rendered  the  Veuezueian  Government. 
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(4)  $25,000  for  counsel  fees  and  eaqpenses  inconed  in  prosecut- 
ing the  fioimff. 

Failing  a  decision  by  the  commission,  the  claim  was  referred  to 
the  umpire,  Dr.  Barge,  of  the  Netherlands,  who  disallowed  the 
kngcr  part  of  it.  The  contract,  in  liis  opinion,  did  not  contemplate 
a  concession  for  the  exclusive  n:i\  igation  of  the  two  channels.  It 
was  not  "  the  right  to  navigate,"  but  the  right  of  a  coastal  vessel/' 
that  constituted  the  benefit  and  exemption.  This  privilege  was  not 
affected  by  reopening  the  Orinoco,  hence  no  damage  had  been  sus- 
tained. Besides,  the  Calvo  clause  operated  against  any  such 
claim,  as  well  as  the  failure  to  give  previous  notice  of  transfer  in 
accordance  with  Venezuelan  law.  These  two  latter  reasons  also 
invalidated  the  indebtedness  uf  the  government  to  the  company. 
As  for  damages  claimed  because  of  civil  disturbances,  the  umpire 
had  awarded  only  $28,000,  no  allowance  having  been  made  for 
loss  of  revenue  due  to  the  blockade  of  the  Orinoco,  as  the  govern- 
ment was  within  its  rights  in  instituting  it.  Inasmuch  as  the 
greater  part  of  the  claim  was  thus  disallowed,  the  umpire  refused 
to  grant  coiinscl  fees  and  expenses.  Thus,  of  a  claim  amounting  to 
over  $1,400,000,  Dr.  Barge  had  awarded  only  $28,22  ]  93. 

The  United  States  protested  the  award  and  during  the  regime 
of  Castro  made  it  and  other  American  claims  the  subject  of  dip- 
lomatic negotiation.  The  United  States  asked  that  they  go  to 
The  Hague  for  settlement,  but  Castro  refused  to  agree.  The  new 
Venezuelan  Government,  however,  was  mote  amenable  to  discus- 
sion, and  two  of  the  outstanding  claims  were  settled  through 
diplomacy.-  On  February  13,  1909,  a  protocol  was  drawn  up  by 
the  United  States  and  Venezuela,  providing  for  the  submission 
of  the  remaining  claims  to  the  Peimanent  Court  of  Arbitration, 
but  two  of  these  were  soon  afterwards  settled  by  direct  negotia- 
tion, leaving  only  the  Orinoco  Steamship  Company  award  out- 
standing. 

The  arbitral  tribunal,  as  constituted  by  the  protocol,  consisted 
of  three  members,  none  of  whom  was  a  national  of  either  party. 
No  member  of  the  Pennanent  Court  could  appear  as  counsel  in 
the  case.  Definite  dates  were  fixed  for  the  exchange  of  cases  and 
counter-cases,  and  oral  arguments  and  replies  wne  made  before 
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the  tribunal  after  its  meeting  on  September  28, 1910.  The  United 
States  appointed  as  arbitrator,  Sefior  Gonzalo  de  Qucsaela,  Cuban 
Minister  to  Germany,  Venezuila  appointed  AI.  Beernaert,  of 
Belgium,  and  tiiese  selected  as  a  tliird  member  of  the  tribimali 
M.  Lammasch,  of  Austria,  who  presided. 

The  questions  submitted  to  the  tribunal  were  as  follows: 
.  "The  arbitral  tribunal  shall  first  decide  whether  the  decision  of 
Umpire  Barge,  in  this  case,  in  view  of  ail  the  circumstances  and 
under  the  principles  of  international  law,  is  not  void,  and  whether 
it  must  be  considered  to  be  so  conclusive  as  to  preclude  n  reexam- 
ination of  the  case  on  its  merits.  If  the  arbitral  tribunal  decides 
that  said  decision  must  be  considered  final,  the  case  will  be  con- 
sidered by  the  United  States  of  America  as  dosed;  but  on  the 
other  hand,  if  the  arbitral  tribunal  decides  that  said  decision  of 
Umpire  Barge  should  not  be  considered  as  final,  the  said  Tribimal 
shall  then  hear,  examine  and  detennine  the  case  and  render  its 
decision  on  its  merits." 

The  United  States,  in  its  aiguments  before  the  tribunal,  main- 
tained that  these  two  questions  could  not  be  treated  separately. 
To  show  the  necessity  lor  revision,  it  would  be  necessary  to  trav* 
erse  the  facts  of  the  case  itself,  though  it  agreed  with  Venezuda 
that  there  was  no  need  to  pass  upon  the  second  point  until  the  first 
had  been  decided.  But  the  United  States  further  contended  that, 
if  the  tribunal  decided  that  the  award  was  open  to  revision,  it  was 
to  hear  and  dedde  the  entire  case  as  it  came  before  Dr.  Barge; 
in  other  words,  the  award  was  not  severable;  if  it  was  infected  in 
any  of  its  parts  with  illegality,  the  whole  case  must  be  examined 
and  determined  anew. 

In  its  contention  for  a  revision  of  the  award,  the  United  States 
admitted  fiilly  the  force  of  res  judicata,  but  held  it  applicable  only 
when  there  had  been  no  o\-crstcpping  of  the  Hmits  of  jurisdiction 
on  the  part  of  the  arbitrator.  It  admitted  also  that  mere  error  in 
appreciation  of  facts  or  in  judgment  is  not  a  ground  for  re\nsion. 
Conceding  these  points,  it  proceeded  to  examine  the  chief  reasons 
assigned  by  publicists  to  uphold  re\asion  of  awards.  Comparative 
citations  sliov.  ed  that  the  authorities  are  unanimous  that  an  evi- 
dent disregard  of  the  terms  of  the  compromis  invahdates  an  inter- 
national award.  Further,  the  great  weight  of  authority  would  as- 
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sign  essential  error  as  sufikicnt  ground  for  revision,  essential  error, 
according  to  the  argument  of  the  United  States,  being  tantamount 
to  a  denial  of  justice.  Precedent  also  supported  this  right  to  go 
behind  an  arbitral  award.  I  he  PeUetier  case  in  Ila}  ti,  where  the 
arbitrator  did  not  gi\c  full  effect  to  provisions  of  local  law,  as 
required  by  the  empowering  protocol,  and  the  boundary'  award  of 
1827,  where  the  King  of  the  Netherlands  had  gone  outside  of  the 
treaty  of  1783  and  had  drawn  an  arbitrary  boundar)^  of  liis  owti, 
were  instances  in  point.  Venezuela  itself  had  exercised  this  right 
in  the  case  of  awards  of  the  mLxed  commission  in  1866,  and  again 
in  1885.  The  reason  for  such  a  rifjht  is  ob\dous:  revision  is  funda- 
mental in  the  conception  of  arbitration  as  a  judicial  remedy.  A 
judgment  must  conform  to  the  principles  of  law  and  equity  in- 
volved, and,  when  such  have  not  prevailed,  there  should  be  op- 
portunity for  revision.  "Arbitration  is  an  instniment  of  peace 
only  because  it  is  an  instrument  of  justice."  Tn  the  present  case 
the  umpire  had  been  mistaken  in  his  interpretation  of  the  nature 
of  the  company's  concession,  stating  it  to  be  one  t  hing,  when  it  was 
in  reality  something  else.  Besides,  he  had  applied  the  Calvo  clause 
and  local  tedmical  law  in  clear  disregard  of  the  Protocol  of  1903. 
For  these  rasonSy  the  United  States  argued,  the  tribunal  should 
revise  his  award. 

Venezuela,  in  reply,  took  certain  objections  at  the  outset.  Tlic 
United  States  had  not  made  its  protest  in  reasonable  time.  The 
revision  of  this  award  would  affect  other  awards  made  under  the 
Protocol  of  1903.  The  latter  had  distinctly  stated  that  all  awards 
under  it  were  to  be  "final  and  conclusive,"  and  hence  not  to  be 
reopened.  The  main  contentions  of  the  United  States  were  met 
by  the  argiunent  that  the  words  "  absolute  equity  "  in  the  Protocol 
of  1903  had  conferred  upon  Dr.  Barge  discretionary  powers  and 
hence  had  freed  him  from  any  technical  Umitations  in  the  terms  of 
submissioii;  while  '^essential  error"  to  justify  revision,  must  be 
based  upon  false  evidence  only,  and  this  had  not  been  present  in 
the  case.  Hence  Venezuela  asked  the  tribunal  to  apply  the  doc- 
trine of  res  judicata  and  dismiss  the  appeal  for  revision. 

In  its  award,  which  was  rendered  October  25, 1910,  the  tribunal, 
while  endorsing  the  prmdple  that  arbitral  decisions  should  in 
general  be  accepted  as  final,  recognized,  as  here,  the  occasional 
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<MraUlhy  of  review.  As  both  parties  were  in  substantial  agree- 
ment as  to  what  defects  invalidated  an  aibitral  decision,  it  re- 
mained on]y  to  discover  \i^ther  any  of  tliese  defects  had  been  pie»- 
ent  in  the  award  under  oonsideratiim.  The  tribunal  considered 
that  the  original  award  had  consisted  of  distinct  dedsions  on 
separate  daims,  and  that  therefore  "the  nullity  of  one  is  without 
influence  on  any  of  the  others,  more  especially  when,  as  in  the 
prtsent  case,  the  integrity  and  the  good  faith  of  the  arbitrator 
are  not  questioned."  Hence  the  principle  of  severability  was  ad- 
mitted and  the  tribunal  proct'cckd  to  examine  each  claim  sepa- 
rately. On  tliis  view  of  it,  the  greater  part  of  the  award  was  held 
to  contain  no  ground  for  annulment;  "the  appreciation  of  the  facts 
of  the  case  and  the  interpretation  of  the  dooiments  were  within 
the  competence  of  the  umpire,  and  his  decisions,  when  based  on 
such  interpretation.  .  .  .  not  subject  to  revision."  That  is,  the 
umpire's  interpretation  of  the  nature  of  the  Grell  contract  was 
not  vitiated  even  though  his  decision  had  been  partly  based  on 
objections  of  a  technical  character.  However,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  tribunal,  the  application  of  the  latter  to  the  debt  of  t 00,000 
bohvars  rendered  this  part  of  the  award  void,  and  the  tribunal 
awarded  this  sum  in  full.  Some  other  amounts  claimed  were  also 
awarded  for  the  same  reason,  and,  as  the  total  damages  thus  ob- 
tained by  the  company  were  considerabh'  increased,  the  tribunal 
granted  counsel  fees  on  the  basis  of  equity  to  the  extent  of  $7,000. 
In  all,  the  total  amount  awarded  by  the  tribunal,  inclusive  of  in- 
terest, was  over  $64,000  in  excess  of  the  Barge  award. 

Thus  the  award  was,  in  part,  set  aside  on  the  ground  of  failure 
to  conform  with  the  terms  of  the  defining  protocol.  "The  all- 
important  thing  about  the  decision,"  says  one  commentator^  "is 
that  for  the  first  time  an  international  award  has  been  annulled 
by  an  international  tribunal.  ...  It  is  believed  that  it  may 
fairly  be  said  to  have  decided  that  departure  from  the  terms  of  the 
protocol  is  a  just  groimd  for  *«""^l'"c  an  international  award 
and  furthermore  that  disregard  of  the  rules  of  law  enjoined  by  the 
terms  of  submission  amounts  to  a  departure  from  the  submission."^ 

(CasCf  Caun$er<as9f  and  Appendke,  published  by  the  Govern- 

*  W.CDowb  CAgMt  te  tlw  Vailed  States  in  tbecne)  in  Amerkm  Journal 
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ment  Flintiiig  Office,  Wasliington;  Protocoles  de  Stances  du  Tri- 

bunaly  published  by  the  International  Bureau  at  The  Hague; 
American  Journal  of  International  Law  [191 1],  vol.  v,  pp.  32-65, 
230-35;  i'rinicd  Argu7ti€nis  of  the  parties  before  the  Arbitral 
Tribunal;  G.'  G.  Wilson,  The  Hagite  Arbiiralion  Cases.) 


(J)  Hewavideoce 


THE  LAZARE  CLAIM  (1884-87) 

The  claim  of  A.  H.  Lazare  was,  by  the  terms  of  the  protocol 
of  May  24,  1884,  referred  with  that  of  Antonio  Pelletier  to  the 
Honorable  William  Stxong,  foimerly  a  justice  of  the  Supreme  Court 
of  the  United  States,  as  sole  arbitrator.  The  groimds  of  the  claim 
of  A.  H.  Lazare  were  described  in  the  protocol  as  follows:  ^'That 
Lazaie  entered  into  a  mtten  oontiact  with  the  Haytian  Govern- 
ment September  23,  1874,  for  the  establishment  of  a  national 
bank  at  Port  au  Mnce,  ^dth  branches,  the  capital  being  fixed 
first  at  $3,000,000,  and  afterward  reduced  to  $1,500,000,  of  which 
cs^tal  the  Government  was  to  furnish  one-third  part  and  Lacare 
two-thirds;  that  the  bank  was  to  be  opened  in  one  year  from  the 
date  of  the  contract,  and  an  extension  of  forty-five  days  on  this 
tune  was  granted  on  Lasaie's  request,  and  that  on  the  day  ^en 
the  bank  was  to  be  opened,  the  Haytian  Government,  alleging 
'  that  "Lmxt  had  not  fulfilled  his  part  of  the  engagement,  declared, 
in  accordance  with  the  stipulations  of  article  24  of  the  agreement, 
the  contract  null  and  vmd,  and  forfeited  on  his,  Lazare's,  p>art." 

In  the  case  of  Lazare,  as  well  as  in  that  of  Pelletier,  Mr.  Bayard 
reported  in  favor  of  opening  the  award.  His  recommendation  in 
the  Lazare  case  rested  (i)  on  certain  papers  in  the  Department 
of  State  which  were  not  shown  to  have  been  laid  before  the  ar- 
bitrator; (2)  on  irregularities  in  the  arbitrator's  proceedings; 
(3)  on  errors  in  the  award;  (4)  on  the  alleged  newly  discovered 
evidence;  and  (5)  on  a  letter  of  Judge  Strong  to  Mr.  Preston,  the 
Haytian  Minister,  of  February  18,  1886.  The  irregukirities  alleged 
to  exist  in  the  arbitrator's  proceedings  were  the  same  as  those 
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pointed  out  in  the  case  of  Pelletier,  in  respect  of  the  swearing  of 
witnesses,  the  issuing  of  commissions,  and  the  admission  and  re- 
jection of  testimony.  The  letter  of  Judge  Strong  to  Mr.  Preston 
related  to  the  "newly  discovered  '  evidence.  In  that  letter  Judge 
Strong  stated  that,  after  his  functions  as  arbitrator  had  ceased, 
the  newly  disco\  cred  evidence  was  laid  before  hin:i  by  counsel  for 
Hayti  with  an  application  for  a  rehearing;  that  he  denied  the  ap- 
pUcation  verbaUy  on  the  ground  that  his  power  over  the  award 
was  extinct;  but  that  the  newly  discovered  evidence  was  of  such  a 
character  that  it  would  "materially  have  affected"  his  decision 
had  it  been  presented  to  him  pending  the  hearing  of  the  case,  and 
before  his  powers  under  the  protocol  had  terminated.  The  evi« 
dence  in  question  tended  to  show  (i)  that  Lazare  was,  at  the  time 
of  his  transactions  in  Hayti,  insolvent;  (2)  that  his  connections 
with  the  steamship  and  railway  business  in  New  York,  prior  to  his 
going  to  Hayti,  were  wholly  unremunerative;  (3)  that  the  firms 
with  which  he  negotiated  in  London,  after  the  failure  of  Benson 
ft  Co.,  had  little  or  no  standing,  and  were  lading  in  ability  to  ob- 
tain the  money  which  he  required;  and  (4)  that  in  fact  he  was 
wholly  unprepared  to  furnish  in  any  form  the  funds  which  he  had 
engaged  to  provide  for  the  opening  of  the  bank. 

After  submitting  its  grounds,  the  report  presented  its  oandusidn 
adverse  to  the  validity  of  the  chum  and  to  tiie  effect  that  whenever 
it  was  discovered  that  a  daim  against  a  fordgn  government  could 
not  be  honorably  and  honestly  pressed,  such  claim  should,  no 
matter  ^vhat  the  period  of  procedure,  be  dropped. 

In  the  course  of  these  conclusions  the  report  stated  that  when  a 
copy  of  Mr.  Bassett's  dispatch,  together  with  a  memorandum  of 
Mr.  Lazare's  statement  of  1877  as  to  his  recdpt  of  the  Haytian 
Government's  notice  of  deposit,  was  given  to  Judge  Stronj]:,  he 
made,  on  June  23,  1886,  an  oral  statement  to  the  Department  of 
State  as  follows:  "In  view  of  these  documents,  which  were  not  ex- 
hibited to  me,  I  am  dearly  of  the  opinion  that  the  award  ought 
to  be  opened ;  that  the  government  cannot  afford  to  press  [a]  claim 
not  dearly  founded  in  honesty;  that  if  these  documents  had  been 
presented  to  me,  together  with  the  other  afi&davits  presented  to 
me  on  the  motion  to  open  the  award,  they  would  have  made  a 
vast  difference  in  the  award  which  I  did  make.  These  papers  tend 
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to  show  that  the  only  fault  of  Hayti  was  the  failure  to  propose 
arbitration  instead  of  at  once  declaring  the  contract  void,  Uie  con- 
tract liaving  stated  that  differences  should  be  referred  to  arbitra- 
tors. That  not  having  been  done,  resort  may  be  had  to  law  to  re- 
cover such  injuries  as  the  claimant  may  have  sustained.  Under 
the  circumstances  it  would  seem  to  me  tkat  he  could  only  claim 
lor  expenses  necessarily  incurred  by  him." 

As  a  consequence  of  Secretary  Bayard's  report  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  refused  to  press  the  claim. 

(Extracted  and  condensed  from  Moore:  International  Arbitral 
Hons,  vol.  n,  pp.  1749-1S05.) 


§  IX.  COMMISSIONS  OF  INQUIRT 


THE  DOGGER  BANE  INCIDENT  (1904) 

During  the  war  with  Japan,  the  Russian  Government  found  it 
necessary,  in  the  course  of  its  n;i\  al  operLitions,  to  send  a  fleet  from 
the  Baltic  to  the  Far  East.  While  it  was  being  mobilized,  vague 
rmnors  were  afloat  that  it  was  to  be  the  object  of  secret  attack  by 
Japanese  mines  and  torpedcnboats,  even  in  the  Baltic  itself,  and 
it  was  with  ieelings  of  nervousness  that  the  Ruaaians  contemplated 
the  passage  through  the  €onq>aratively  narrow  and  enclosed  watm 
of  Northwestern  £ur(^[>e.  While  in  the  Danish  straits  they  were 
reported  as  exhibiting  exaggerated  suspicion  of  all  merchant  ciaft 
and  in  this  state  of  mental  tenaon  th^  entered  upon  the  passage 
through  the  North  Sea. 

On  the  night  of  Friday,  October  31, 1904,  the  fifth  section  of  the 
Russian  fleet  fell  in  with  a  Hull  fishing  fleet,  which  was  at  work 
trawling  on  the  customaiy  fishing  grounds  on  the  Dogger  Bank 
about  220  miles  east  from  the  British  coast.  This  section  sailed 
azoimd  the  trawlers,  but  the  sixth  and  last  section,  which  came 
upon  the  fishermen  shortly  after  midnight,  sailed  through  the 
fishing  fleet.  Suddenly ,  to  tiie  astonishment  of  the  tiawkn,  numy 
of  whom  were  boming  '^flaies/'  the  wanh^  opened  fixe  on  them 
and  kept  the  bombaidment  up  for  twenty  minutes.  At  the  end  of 
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that  time,  one  trawler,  the  Crane,  was  smking,  five  others  were 
damaged,  two  men  were  killed  and  six  wounded.  After  the  firing, 
the  Russian  warships  sailed  away  to  the  southwest,  without  stop>- 
ping  to  jisrertain  the  result?^  of  their  attack,  and  were  not  heard 
from  until  the  afternoon  of  the  23d,  when  they  were  recited  as 
passing  through  the  Straits  of  Dover. 

When  the  news  of  the  attack  became  known,  the  behavior  of 
the  Russian  fleet  astounded  not  only  Great  Britain,  but  all  other 
nations,  including  Russia  itself.  Not  only  the  gravity  of  the  im* 
mediate  situation  was  considered,  but  also  the  possible  danger 
that  menaced  neutral  commerce  if  the  Russian  fleet  was  to  continue 
its  voyage  in  such  a  frame  of  mind.  Besides,  public  opinion  in  Great 
Britain  was  the  more  easfly  inflamed  because  of  the  alliance  with 
Japan  and  there  was  danger  that  the  incident  might  bring  about 
British  participation  in  the  war.  Indeed,  so  serious  was  the  crisis 
precipitated,  that,  on  the  24th,  "preliminary  orders  for  mutual 
support  and  cooperation  were,  as  a  measure  of  precaution,  issued 
from  the  Admiralty  to  the  Mediterranean,  Channel,  and  Home 
Fleets/'  and  steps  were  taken  to  intercept  the  Russian  fleet  at 
Gibraltar,  should  such  extreme  action  prove  necessary. 

As  soon  as  the  inf  onnation  reached  Um,  the  British  Ambassador 
to  Russia,  acdqg  on  his  own  Initiative,  asked  Count  Lamsdorff, 
the  Russian  Foreign  Minister,  for  an  explanation  of  the  conduct 
of  the  fleet;  but  Count  Lamsdorff  replied  that  he  was  not  yet  in 
possession  of  any  offida!  information  from  Russian  sources.  To 
bis  own  colleagues,  however,  be  stated  that  full  reparation  would 
be  made,  if  the  Baltic  fleet  were  found  to  be  at  fauH. 

On  October  25,  the  British  Foreign  Office,  m  an  official  commu* 
nication  to  the  press,  announced  that  it  had  taken  prompt  action, 
as  follows:  ''The  Fordgn  Office  have  been  in  communication  with 
representatives  of  the  fishing  mdustry  of  Hull  and  Grimsby,  and 
have  obtained  from  them  a  full  statement  of  the  facts  connected 
trath  the  attack  by  the  Russian  Baltic  fleet  upon  a  part  of  the 
Hun  trawling  fleet.  Urgent  representations  based  upon  this  In- 
formation have  been  addressed  to  the  Russian  Govexnment  at 
St.  Petersburg,  and  it  has  been  explained  that  the  situation  Is  cme 
which,  in  the  opinion  of  His  Majesty's  Government,  does  not 
admit  of  delay."  (London  TimeSf  October  25,  1904.)  It  was  fur- 
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ther  intimated  by  Lord  Lansdowne^  Secretaiy  for  Foreign  Affairs, 
that  immediate  explanations  and  reparation  Iiad  been  asked  for, 
special  emphasis  having  been  put  uptm  the  failure  of  the  Russians 
to  render  any  assistsnce  to  the  victims  of  the  attack. 

The  same  day,  the  Tsar,  though  still  without  news  from  the 
fleet,  sent,  through  C6unt  Lamsdorff,  a  message  to  King  Edward, 
in  which  he  attributed  the  incident  to  "a  very  regrettable  mis- 
understanding" and  expressed  his  sincere  regret  to  the  King  and 
government,  adding  that  "he  would  take  steps  to  afford  complete 
satisfaction  to  the  sufferers  as  soon  as  the  circumstances  of  the 
esse  were  cleared  up." 

On  October  26,  the  Russian  fleet  arrived  at  Vigo  and,  for  the 
first  time  since  the  Dogger  Bank  incident,  its  commander,  Ad- 
miral Rozhdestvensky,  came  into  touch  with  his  home  authorities. 
On  the  27th,  it  was  announced  from  St.  Petersburg  that  an  cx- 
j)Ianation  had  been  received  from  the  admirLil,  as  follows:  "Admiral 
Rozhdestvensky  telegraphs  that  die  Baltic  licet  in  the  course  of 
its  voyage  met  hundreds  of  fishing  boats  to  which  no  harm  was 
done,  ^nth  the  exception  of  the  boats  in  question,  among  wliich 
were  nuticed  two  torpedo-boats,  one  of  which  disappeared,  the 
other,  according  to  the  fishermen,  remaining  with  them  till  morn- 
ing. In  the  circumstances  no  warships  could  have  acted  otherwise. 
He  expresses  deep  regret  for  the  victims  if  they  were  innocent  in 
the  matter.  The  incident  began  by  tlie  two  torpedo-boats  at- 
tacking the  leading  vessel  of  the  fleet  in  the  darkness,  and  when  the 
searchlights  disclosed  the  presence  of  several  steain  iishing  boats, 
an  endeavor  was  made  to  spare  them,  and  the  Russians  stopped 
firing.  The  torpedo-boats  then  disappeared,  The  fishermen  com- 
plain that  a  Russian  torpedo-boat  remained  behind  and  yet  did 
not  attempt  to  render  assistance.  This  he  denies,  the  fact  being 
that  there  were  no  torpedo-boats  with  the  detachment.  The  de- 
tachment did  not  attempt  to  offer  any  help,  as  they  feared  a  trap, 
the  fishing  boats  being  without  lights,  although  later  some  lights 
were  shown."  (London  Times,  October  28,  1904.) 

On  the  28th,  Mr.  Balfour,  the  British  Premier,  in  the  course 
of  a  public  address,  made  the  following  statement  on  the  authori- 
zation of  the  Russian  Ambassador  at  London:  "The  Russian  Gov- 
emment  have  now  ordered  the  detention  at  Vigo  of  that  part  of 
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fhe  fleet  which  was  concoiled  in  the  inddent  in  order  that  the 
naval  authorities  may  akertkm  what  cheers  were  re^nsible  for 
it.  These  offioefs  and  any  matlSfbl  witnesses  wiU  not  proceed  wi 
the  fleet  on  its  voyage  to  the  Faif  Ea^t.  An  inquiry  will  be  insti- 
tuted  into  the  facts,  and  we  aiid*''(be  Ri2S8ian  Government  are 
agreed  upon  an  International  Commi^dn'c^  the  kind  provided  for 
by  the  Hague  Convention  —  I  should  say  that  that  has  nothing 
to  do  with  arbitration;  that  is  the  constitution  of  an  International 
Coirmussion  to  find  out  facts  —  and  any  person  found  guilty  by 
this  tribunal  will  be  tried  and  punished  adcquateiy.''  (London 
Times,  October  29,  1904.)  * 

In  accordance  with  the  Russian  orders,  four  ofEcersV^e^e  de- 
tained at  Vigo,  on  the  departure  of  the  Baltic  fleet  from  that  port 
on  November  i.  There  was  some  demur  on  the  part  of  Great 
Britain  at  the  number  and  the  rank  of  those  left  behind,  but  Russia 
gave  distinct  assurance  "that  the  officers  detained  were  those  ac- 
tually implicated  in  this  disaster  .  .  .  and  that,  if  it  should  result 
from  the  investigations  of  the  International  Commission  that 
other  officers  were  culpable,  those  officers  also  will  be  adequately 
punished."  As  further  proof  of  sincere  intention,  the  Russian 
Government  undertook  to  issue  to  the  fleet  "instructions  of  a  kind 
calculated  to  prevent  tlie  recurrence  of  such  incidents,  and  to  se- 
cure neutral  commerce  from  risk  or  inconvenience." 

The  formal  agreement  referring  the  inddent  to  a  Commission 
of  Inquiry  was  sirrneci  at  St.  Petersburg,  November  25,  by  Count 
LamsdortT  and  Sir  Charles  Hardinge,  the  British  Arr:bassador. 
In  the  preamble,  it  was  stated  that  conformably  to  Articles  ix  to 
XIV  of  the  Hague  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Inter- 
national Disputes,  the  commission  was  entrusted  with  *'the  task 
of  elucidating  by  means  of  an  impartial  and  conscientious  investi- 
gation the  questions  of  fact  connected  with  the  incident.''  Article 
X  provided  that  the  commission  was  to  consist  of  five  members,  of 
whom  two  were  to  be  officers  of  high  rank  in  the  British  and  Im- 
perial Russian  navies  reflectively.  The  Governments  of  France 
and  of  the  United  States  were  each  to  designate  to  the  commission 
one  of  their  nationals  —  also  of  high  naval  rank.  These  four  were 
to  agree  upon  the  fifth  member,  but,  failing  agreement,  the  selec- 
tion waa  to  be  made  by  the  Emperor  of  Austria*  £ach  party  was 
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fikewise  to  appoint  a  legal  assessor  to  advise  the  commissioners,  and 
an  agent  offidally  empowered  to  take'piurt  in  the  labors  of  the 
oonuiussioii. 

The  scope  of  the  commissiQn  ma  defined  in  Article  n:  "The 
commission  shall  inquire  ii^tb^i^  rqxnrt  cm  all  the  drcumstances 
relative  to  the  North  Se^m^ent^  and  particularly  on  the  question 
as  to  where  responsiblli^'lies,  and  the  degree  of  Uame  attaching 
to  the  subjects  of^jthe  two  hl^  contracting  parties  or  to  the  sub- 
jects of  other  xqunliies  in  the  event  of  their  lesponaibility  being 

establishedbXV^'^  inquiry.'* 

Undeptfafe'yenialning  six  articles,  the 
to  settle  Its' own  procedure;  the  parties  undertook  to  affwd  every 
facitk/^  necessary  to  insure  the  success  of  the  canunission;  Pam 
was  designated  as  the  place  of  meeting,  which  was  to  be  held  as 
soon  as  possible  afters  the  signing  of  the  agreement;  a  rq>ort, 
signed  by  all  the  commissioners,  was  to  be  presented  to  the  two 
parties;  all  decisions  were  to  be  taken  by  a  majority  of  votes;  and 
Llic  cxpcasL's  of  the  commission  wcic  lo  be  aiiaicd  ec^uaiiy  by  tiie 
two  governnicnUs. 

As  commissioners,  the  Russian,  British,  French,  and  American 
Governments  designated  Adiniials  KLizaakuff,  Beaumont,  Four- 
nier  and  Da\as  respectively.  These  met  for  the  first  time  at  Paris 
un  December  22  and  chose  as  fifth  commissioner  Admiral  Spaun, 
of  the  Austro-Hungarian  navy.  Thereupon  adjournment  was 
made  until  Januar>"  9,  1905,  when  the  sittings  were  resumed,  with 
Admiral  Fournier  as  president  and  Admiral  DubassofT  as  Russian 
representative  in  place  of  Admiral  KaznakofT,  who  had  retired 
through  illness.  The  early  sessions  of  the  commission  were  occu- 
pied in  drawing  up  the  rules  of  procedure  which  it  was  to  follow. 
As  this  was  the  first  instance  where  an  international  inquiry  imder 
the  Hague  Convention  had  been  applied,  any  procedure  employed 
was  likely  to  be  regarded  as  a  precedent,  and  so  satisfactory  did 
the  rules  adopted  prove  that  the  Hague  Conference  of  1907, 
in  formulating  that  part  of  its  work  dealing  with  International 
.  Commissions  of  Inquiry,  embodied  in  large  part  the  procedure  of 
the  commission  of  1905. 

After  the  adoption  of  rules,  the  commission  sat  more  or  less 
regularly  until  February  35,  when  its  labors  were  concluded  by 
the  publication  of  its  report 
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As  presented  before  the  commission,  the  British  contentions  were 
based  on  the  ample  testimony  of  the  fishermen  of  the  trawling 
fleet,  who  were  positive  in  their  denial  that  there  had  been  either 
torpedo-boat  or  destroyer  on  the  fishing  grounds  on  the  night  ol 
October  21-22.  "No  warship  of  any  description,''  it  was  asserted, 
''other  than  those  of  the  Imperial  Russian  navy  were  among  the 
trawlers  <m  the  night  in  question  and  no  war-vessels  had  been  seen 
by  any  ol  the  trawlers  for  some  time  befoie.  There  was  no  war 
material  of  any  description  on  IxNud  any  of  the  ships  ol  the  fishing 
fleet  These  were  no  Japanese  war-vessds  ol  any  description  in  the 
North  Sea  at  that  tune,  nor  were  there  any  Ji^anese  on  board  any 
vessels  ol  the  fishing  fleet"  The  firing  upon  the  trawlers  was  in  no 
way  justifiable,  it  had  not  been  controlled  to  avoid  unnecessary 
damage*  and  had  been  continued  long  alter  the  peaceful  character 
ol  the  fishing  vesseb  had  been  ascertained.  No  lault  ol  any  kind 
could  be  imputed  to  the  British  trawlers  or  then:  owners.  On  the 
contrary,  apart  from  the  enor  ol  the  attack,  those  on  board  the 
Russian  fleet  had  aggravated  the  seriousness  ol  the  indde&t  by 
failure  to  render  assistance  to  the  injured  fishemen. 

The  Russian  case  met  these  contentions  by  an  elab<»ation  in  de« 
tail  ol  the  original  eq)]anation  given  by  Adnural  Rozhdestvensky. 
Inconsequence  ol  rdiable  intelligence  received  as  to  the  plans  lor 
Japanese  attacks  in  European  waters,  certain  dispositions  had  been 
taken  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  Rusdan  fleet  in  its  passage  through 
the  North  Sea.  Emphasis  was  laid  on  the  fact  that  the  Russian 
torpedo-craft  had  been  sent  on  ahead  in  two  sections,  thus  making 
,  iinpossil  le  the  presence  of  a  Russian  torpedo-boat  among  the 
trawkrs  on  the  ni^ht  of  the  attack.  But  that  other  torpedo-boats 
—  presumably  Japanese  —  had  been  present  was  supported  by 
evidence  that  admitted  of  no  doubt.  '  At  55  minutes  pa^t  mid- 
night," the  Russian  case  went  on  to  say,  "in  latitude  55'  18'  north 
and  longitude  5**  42'  east  of  Greenwich,  the  first  ship  of  t  lie  last 
section,  the  admiral's  ship,  Kniaz  Savaroff,  perceived  ahead  the 
outlines  of  two  smali  craiL  approaciiir^  at  great  speed,  all  their 
lights  out,  towards  the  armor-clads.  The  whole  detachment  at 
once  began  to  work  their  electric  searchlights,  and  as  soon  as  the 
two  sus])icious  craft  came  wthin  the  zone  of  the  rays  projected 
tik^  were  recognized  as  torpedo-boats*  The  aimor-ciads  directly 
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opened  fire  on  them."  Xmniediately  afterwaids,  the  searcUij^ts 
revealed  the  fisbiag  boats,  sonie  of  them  lying  across  the  course 
the  fleet  was  taldng.  All  precautions  were  taken  to  prevent  in- 
juzy  to  the  trawlers  by  reason  of  their  bemg  within  the  sone  of 
fire,  but  "nevertheless  the  very  distinct  feeling  of  danger  to  whidi 
the  azmor-dads  were  eiposed  and  the  imperious  duty  of  protecting 
them  against  the  attacks  of  the  torpedo-boats  necessitateid  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  cannonade,  notwithstanding  the  evident  risk  of 
hittmg  not  only  the  fishing  boats,  but  also  the  ships  of  the  squad- 
ron itself."  The  firing  had  ceased  on  the  disappearance  of  the 
torpedo-boats,  and  had  not  lasted  more  than  ten  minutes.  It 
was  military  necessity,  based  on  the  uncertainty  of  attack,  and 
not  indifference,  that  had  led  the  admiral  to  order  the  fleet  to  con- 
tinue on  its  course  without  stopping.  For  these  reasons,  according 
to  the  concltision  drawn  by  the  Russian  case,  ''Admiral  Rozhdest- 
vensky,  upon  whom  rested  the  heavy  reqxmsibility  of  providing 
for  the  security  of  the  forces  entrusted  to  him  and  of  maintaining 
them  in  their  integrity,  had  not  only  the  right,  but  was  under  the 
absolute  obligation,  of  acting  as  he  did  —  that  is  to  say,  that  while 
dearly  aware  of  the  damage  he  might  cause  to  inoffensive  fisher- 
men, the  subjects  of  a  neutral  power,  he  was  nevertheless  obliged 
to  use  all  the  means  in  his  power  to  destroy  the  torpedo-buaU 
whicli  iuid  attacked  his  squadron.'* 

In  its  report  the  commission,  after  a  careful  consideration  of  the 
facts,  "proceeded  to  give  an  analytic  statement  of  those  facts  in 
their  logical  order."  llic  \  arious  disp>ositions  made  on  the  voyage 
from  Reval  to  the  Dogger  Bank  were  set  forth  and  due  value  was 
attached  to  the  mental  factor  in  the  situation,  induced  by  the 
nmior  and  the  uncertainty  of  impending  attack.  The  dropping 
behind  of  a  transport,  due  to  a  damaged  engine,  and  a  message  from 
her  commander  that  he  was  attacked  on  all  sides  by  torpedo-boats 
(when  in  reality  he  had  met  a  Swedisli  vessel  and  otlier  unknown 
ships)  were  considered  as  "perhaps  the  incidental  cause  of  the 
subsequent  events,"  for  they  had  served  to  confirm  previous  sus- 
picions and  to  create  a  nervous  \n,snlance  on  the  part  of  the  Russian 
commander.  There  was  nothing  unusual  in  the  appearance  of 
the  fishing  boats,  their  lights  were  set,  and  they  were  trawling  in 
accordance  with  customary  rules  and  preanaoged  signals  from 
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rodcets.  The  other  aectioiis  of  the  Russian  fleet  had  passed  through 
the  fishing  ground  without  rq)orting  anything  suspicious,  even 
under  the  dose  scrutmy  of  the  seardilights.  It  was  Admiral 

Rozhdestvensky's  flagship,  the  Savaroff^  that  first  took  alarm, 
the  immediate  cause  being  a  green  rocket  j&red  by  the  "admiral" 
of  the  trawling  fleet,  "indicating  iii  reality,  according  to  their 
conventions,  that  llie  trawlers  were  to  trawl  on  the  starboard  to 
windward."  A  vessel  thereupon  appearing  at  **an  approximate 
distance  of  18  or  20  cables,"  and  suspicion  being  aroused  because 
they  saw  no  lights,  "the  men  of  the  watch  believed  they  detected 
a  torpedo  ijoat  going  at  liigh  ^eed,"  and  fire  was  immediately 
opened  upon  it.  With  respect  to  this  phase  of  the  incident,  the 
majority  of  the  commissioners  were  of  opinion  **that  the  responsi- 
bility for  the  act  and  the  results  of  the  cannonade  sustained  by  the 
fishing  fleet  rests  with  Admiral  Rozhdestvensky." 

As  to  the  justification  for  the  attack,  the  report  was  adverse  to 
the  Russian  contention,  as  follows:  "The  majority  of  the  commis- 
sioners declare  that  they  lack  precise  data  to  identify  the  objects 
upon  which  the  ships  fired,  but  the  commissioners  imanimously 
recognize  that  the  boats  of  the  flotilla  committed  no  hostile  act» 
and  the  majority  of  the  commissioners,  being  of  opinion  that  there 
was  no  toipedo-boat  either  among  the  trawlers  or  in  the  locality, 
the  fire  opened  by  Admiral  Rozhdestvensky  was  not  justifiable. 
The  Russian  Commissioneri  not  believing  himself  warranted  in 
concurring  in  this  opinion,  states  his  conviction  that  it  is  precisely 
the  suspicious  vesseb  that  approached  the  Russian  squadron  for 
a  hostile  purpose  that  provoked  the  firing."  The  report  then  goes 
on  to  suggest  that  perhaps  ''the  real  objects  of  this  nocturnal 
firing"  were  some  warships  of  the  advance  sections  ''delayed  on 
the  track  of  the  Sm/aroff  without  that  vessel  being  aware  of  it." 
The  commission  did  not  come  to  any  decisive  cpmion  as  to  the 
duration  of  the  firing  on  the  port  side,  because  of  insufficient  in- 
formation, but  on  the  starboard  side,  "even  from  the  standp>oint 
of  the  Russian  version,  it  seemed  to  have  been  longer  than  ap- 
peared necessar>'.*' 

In  its  concluding  statements  of  fact,  the  commissioners'  report 
acknowledged  that  Adiniral  Rozhdestvensky  had  done  all  in  his 
power  "  to  prevent  the  trawlers,  recognized  as  such,  from  being  the 
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objects  of  the  fire  of  the  squadroiL'^  It  recognized,  too,  that  there 
was  suffident  uncertainty,  from  his  p<^t  of  view,  to  justify  am- 
txnuation  of  his  voyage,  without  stopping  to  assist  the  trawlers. 

But  "at  the  same  time  the  majority  of  the  commiasicmeis  regret 
that  it  did  not  occur  to  Admiral  Rozhdestvensky,  while  going 
through  the  Straits  of  Dover,  to  inform  the  authorities  of  the  neigh- 
boring maritime  powers  that,  having  been  compelled  to  open  fire 
in  the  vicinity  of  a  fleet  of  trawlers,  those  boats  of  unknown  na- 
tionality were  in  need  of  assistance."  In  conclusion,  the  commis- 
sioners went  on  record  as  in  no  manner  reflecting  upon  either  the 
valor  or  the  humane  sentiments  of  Admiral  Rozhdestvensky  or  of 
the  personml  of  his  squadron. 

Thi"  report  was  accepted  in  good  faith  by  both  governments  and 
the  incident  was  closed  with  the  payment  by  Russia  of  an  indem- 
nity of  £65,000. 

{British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  xcvn,  pp.  77-79;  ^'ol. 
xcix,  pp.  921  26:  Archives  Diplomatiques  [1905],  vol.  xciu,  pp. 
97-113;  vol.  xciv,  pp.  450-95;  Parliamentary  Papers  [1905],  (60) 
Russia,  Nos.  2  and  3;  London  Times,  October,  i^o^FeAsruaxy, 
1905,  passim,) 


i  la.  PROTESTS  AND  APOLOGIES 


WasN  one  government  considers  that  by  the  action  of  another 
its  li^ts  have  been  seriously  violated,  it  is  customary  to  lodge 
a  formal  written  protest  against  the  action  complained  of.  This 
serves  as  a  notice  that  the  injured  state  intends  to  employ  what- 
ever means  seem  appropriate  and  expedient  to  secure  the  reoognl* 
tion  of  its  rights  under  international  law.  According  to  the  dr- 
cumstances  the  discussion  may  be  continued  or  dropped  until 
such  thne  as  the  oomphuning  state  finds  a  favorabfe  oppoiw 
tunity  for  urging  its  claim.  Certain  cases  are  settled  by  reference 
to  arbitration.  Not  infrequently  governments  have  tendered  full 
and  honorable  apologies.  Where  the  governments  have  not  been 
able  or  w'illing  to  employ  some  one  of  the  various  methods  for 
the  peaceful  settlement  of  international  differences  discussed  in 
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this  and  the  preceding  section,  there  remains  only  recourse  to  some 
means  of  constraint,  unless  the  weakness  or  magnanimity  of  the 
mjared  state  counsels  it  to  allow  the  matter  to  drop. 


§Z3.  COSRCIVS  MSA8URBS  SHORT  OF  WAR 

(fl)  Rstofilon 


LEGISLATIVE  RETORSIOK  AGAINST  BRITISH 

VESSELS  (1818) 

An  act  of  April  iS,  1S18,  makes  the  following  provision  in  regard 
to  British  vessels: 

*'Be  it  enacted  by  the  Senate  and  House  of  Representatives  of 
the  United  States  of  America,  in  Congress  assembled,  that  from 
and  after  the  thirtieth  of  September  next,  tlie  ports  of  the  United 
States  shall  be  and  remain  closed  against  ever)'  vessel  owned  wholly 
or  in  part  by  a  subject  or  subjects  of  his  Britaimic  majesty,  com- 
ing or  arriving  from  any  port  or  place  in  a  colony  or  territory  of 
his  Britannic  majesty  that  is  or  shall  be,  by  the  ordinary  laws  of 
navigation  and  trade,  dosed  against  vessels  owned  by  citizens  of 
the  United  States; . . .  and  every  such  vesseli  so  excluded  from  the 
ports  of  the  United  States,  that  shall  enter,  or  attempt  to  enter, 
the  same,  in  violation  of  this  act,  shall,  with  her  tackle,  ^^arel, 
and  furniture,  together  with  her  cargo  on  board  such  vessel,  be 
loifeited  to  the  United  States."  {U.  S.  SUtkOes  4U  Large,  vol.  m, 
p.  432.)   

(6)  Reprisals 

(3m  tliftCsf*  pfiktP^t  p,  38.) 


(c)  Threats  and  the  display  ol  focce 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  SUCHET  (1902) 

In  the  month  of  June,  1903,  while  the  French  Cruiser  Suchei  was 
temporarily  engaged  In  carrying  relief  to  Martinique  (which  had 
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just  been  overwbdmed  by  a  tenible  vokanic  eruption),  the  pro* 
tection  of  French  biteiests  in  Venezuda  was  entrusted  to  the 
German  sloop-o£-war  Fa£be.  The  Palke  informed  the  Suehet,  on 

her  return  to  Carupano,  that  the  Venezuelan  Government  had 
arrested  seven  French  merchants  with  the  object  of  forcing 

them  to  pay  for  a  second  time  some  customs  duties  which  they 
liad  already  paid  to  tlic  revolutionibLs  while  ihe  iaLLer  were  in 
conflict  with  the  government. 

The  commander  of  the  Suclid  demanded  that  the  merchants 
be  released,  but  this  was  refused.  Thereupon,  observing  that 
the  Venezuelan  gunboat  Reslaurador  was  about  to  leave  the  har- 
bor, the  commander  of  the  Sncket  ordered  it  to  stand  by,  and 
sent  an  officer  to  her  captain  to  advise  the  government  to  hberate 
the  prisoners.  All  this  time  the  Venezuelan  gunboat  was  com- 
manded by  the  guns  of  the  Suchet.  The  captain  of  the  Resiau- 
rador  protested  to  his  government  aL^ainst  the  violence  to  which 
he  was  subjected  and  asked  instructions  from  President  Castro, 
but  received  no  reply.  An  hour  later  the  seven  Frenchmen 
were  released. 

(Translation :  Rmic  G^tUrak  de  DroU  Inkrmlwnal  Fublic  [1902], 
vol.  IX,  p.  628.) 


(<f )  Withdrawal  of  diplomatic  representatives 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  VENEZUELA  (1908) 

Ak  JER  presenting  several  notes  in  which  claims  against  Vene- 
zuela w^re  urgently  pressed  and  a  reference  to  arbitration  was 
demanded,  Minister  Russell  in  a  dispatch  of  February  29,  1908, 
made  the  iollowing  report  to  the  Secretary  of  State: 

*'Akbi]Can  LiflATioir, 

'*WiIkmslad  (February  zg). 

**  (Received  Mar.  3, 190S  —  z.40  p.  m. 

''The  VeneKuelan  Government  answered  to-day  my  note,  sent 
in  accordance  with  your  cable  instructions  19th. 
''Minuter  lor  Foreign  Affairs  states  that  Venesuela  refrains  from 
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coDsideiiiig  for  the  present  the  question  of  arbitration,  because  I 
have  not  as  yet  refated  the  arguments  in  notes  July  9  and  Septem- 
ber 20,  in  which  notes  Venezuela  plainly  stated  grounds  for  refus- 
ing to  arbitrate.  Note  concludes  as  follows: 

" '  Consequently,  as  the  cases  referred  to  cannot  be  consid- 
ered as  being  comprised  among  those  which  caU  for  diplomatic 
action,  the  Government  of  Venezuela  would  view  it  with 
satisfaction  if  tiie  Govenunent  of  the  United  States  would 
consider  this  question  as  dosed,  the  parties  interested  always 
having  the  right  of  recourse  to  the  tribunals  of  justice  of  the 
Republic  should  th^  deem  fit.' 

**Rtoseil." 

Acting  under  instructions  received  from  Secretary  Root,  Charg6 
Sleeper  presented  to  the  Venezuelan  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
the  following  note: 

"American  T  rcA-noN, 
"Caracas^  June  20,  igo8* 

**Mr.  MimsUr:  Acting  under  instructions  from  my  government, 
it  devolves  upon  me  to  infonn  your  excellency  that  in  view  of  the 
persistent  refusal  of  the  present  Government  of  Venezuela  to  give 
redress  for  the  governmental  action  by  which  all  American  interests 
in  this  coimtry  have  been  destroyed  or  confiscated,  or  to  submit  the 
daims  of  American  citizens  for  such  redress  to  arbitration,  and  in 
view  of  the  tone  and  character  of  the  communications  received 
from  the  Venezuelan  Government,  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  is  f cnrced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  further  presence  in  Cara- 
cas of  diplomatic  representatives  of  the  United  States  subserves  no 
useful  purpose  and  has  determined  to  dose  its  legation  In  this 
capital  and  to  place  its  interests,  property,  and  ardiives  in  Vene- 
zuela in  the  hands  of  the  representative  of  Brazil,  which  country 
has  kindly  consented  to  take  charge  thereof. 

"Pursuant  to  the  aforesaid  instructions  I  shall  intrust  the  ar- 
chives and  property  of  the  legation  to  the  care  of  Mr.  Luis  de 
Lorena  Ferreira,  and  shall  proceed  to  Puerto  Cabello  and  embark 
on  the  U.S.S.  MarieUa,  which  should  arrive  at  the  said  port  at 
any  moment. 

''I  therefore  respectfully  apply  for  my  passports,  and  request 
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that  I  be  given  safe  conduct  to  my  port  o£  dq>artuie  and  until  em- 
barkation on  tlie  MarieUa, 
"I  avail,  etc.,  Jacob  Slebfem*" 

To  tills  note  the  Venezuelan  Government  made  the  following 
reply: 

*'UlinBD  SlAlM  Off  VXKSOJELk, 

"IfnnsfBK  or  Fokbign  Avfabs, 
"Carlos,  Jmu  ao,  1908. 

**Sir:  Ji  the  grounds  which  you  set  forth  in  your  note  of  thb 
date  are  those  on  which  President  Roosevelt  persists  in  seeking 
rqMuration  for  American  interests  or  individuals^  which  are  want* 
ing  in  all  reason  and  right;  if  this  persistence  arrives  at  the  point 
of  willing  that  matters  again  be  submitted  to  axbitration,  which 
upon  the  request  of  the  United  States  Government  were  already 
definitely  decided  by  a  tribunal  of  arbiters,  wherein  said  govern- 
ment was  duly  represented,  a  pretension  which  is  equivalent  to 
contradicting  itself  and  protesting  ligaiiist  its  own  acts;  and  if, 
lastly,  the  tone  and  character  of  our  clear  and  precise  arguments 
have  not  been  pleasing  to  President  Roosevelt,  it  is  not  in  any  way 
the  fault  of  the  Venezuelan  Government  if,  obliged  to  fulfill  its 
duty,  it  does  not  permit  that  there  be  taken  away  and  impaired 
the  rights  of  the  nation,  free,  independent,  and  sovereign.  This 
attitude  can  be  a  motive  of  congratulation  for  governments  truly 
friendly  with  Venezuela,  because  therein  are  joined  the  rights  and 
prerogatives  of  a  whole  continent. 

"It  was  upon  these  vcr}  worthy  considerations  that  the  Govern- 
ment of  Venezuela,  in  its  note  of  Februar}'  29  of  the  present  year, 
informed  the  American  Minister,  in  reply  to  his  communication  of 
the  2  2d  of  the  same  month,  that  his  government  not  having  pre- 
sented any  argument  which  would  make  its  opinion  prevail,  and 
the  case  not  being  one  calling  for  diplomatic  action,  the  Govern* 
ment  of  Venezuela  would  view  it  with  satisfaction  if  President 
Koosevelt  would  desist  from  his  contentions  in  order  that  the  Amer- 
ican claimants  should  appeal  to  the  tribuQab  of  the  Republic  with 
the  submission  th^  owe  to  its  laws  to  defend  the  rights  which  they 
might  consider  injured,  since  those  laws,  to  which  every  foreigner 
in  tlie  country  is  subjected,  are  not  to  be  broken,  tliereby  permit- 
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ting  that  there  be  subatitiited  for  tins  legpl  procedure,  per  saUum, 
a  diplomatic  acticm. 

''All  this  19  to  be  regretted  on  accooiit  of  the  herebbflfoxe-meo- 
tioned  reasons. 

"To^lay  it  b  the  turn  of  the  people  of  each  country  to  judge  of 
what  has  happened,  in  the  light  of  reason  and  impartial  justice, 
and  from  vhat  thdr  mutual  interests  and  advantages  adrfse,  and 
later  d  the  sovmign  bodies,  represoitatives  of  those  peoples, 
upon  whom  it  devolves  in  each  country  to  take  cognizance  of  and 
dedde  the  case  in  the  last  resort. 

**As  it  is  your  honoris  government  which  has  placed  an  end  to 
your  diplomatic  functions  in  this  country  and  as  the  Government 
of  Venezuela  has  no  cause  for  complaint  respecting  you  personally, 
this  Government  will  preserve  you  in  the  enjoyment  of  your  diplo- 
matic immunities  and  prerogatives  until  your  embarkatiun  in 
Puerto  Cabello  on  the  steamer  Marietta.  Not  only  for  the  reason 
above  mentioned,  that  it  is  not  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
which  bids  you  leave,  but  also  as  our  actual  situation  witii  the 
United  States  is  not  that  of  war,  in  which  case  it  would  be  proper 
to  issue  a  safe-conduct  to  the  diplomatic  agent  crossing  the  terri- 
tory, my  government  docs  not  consider  it  necessary  or  fitting  to 
send  it  to  you  for  your  journey  to  Puerto  Cabello,  passing  as  you 
do  through  civilized  and  cultured  towns  which  know  how  to  respect 
those  prerogatives  and  immunities.  I  take  this  occasion  to  remind 
your  honor  that  important  members  of  the  American  Legation 
and  tourists  come  to  this  country  for  scientific  piiq^oses,  and 
recommended  to  the  aforesaid  legation,  have  traveled  over  a  great 
part  of  the  territory  of  the  Pepublic,  manifesting  their  satisfaction 
to  all  the  authorities  along  the  way  for  the  attentions,  facilities, 
and  personal  security  of  which  they  were  the  object;  and  it  would 
be  very  laudable  on  your  part  on  your  arrival  in  the  United  States 
to  so  inform  your  government,  so  that,  as  a  tribute  to  truth,  the 
American  people  may  know  how  foreigners  are  treated  and  con- 
sidered in  Veneauela  who,  by  their  k^al  and  conect  conduct, 
make  themselves  worthy  of  esteem. 

''My  government  has  made  a  note  ol  the  fact  that,  by  orders 
of  your  government,  the  interests,  property,  and  archives  of  the 
legation  i  n  Caracas  have  beea  placed  m  the  haods  of  the  BxazUian 
Chaig6  d'Afiaiies. 
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"I  dose  by  eipicssiiig  to  you,  in  tlie  name  of  my  government, 
tlie  most  cordial  wishes  for  your  pleasant  journey,  and  I  avaO 
myself  of  the  opportunity  to  renew  to  you  the  aasorances  of  my 
distinguished  consideration. 

"J.  DB  J.  Paul." 

Thereupon  Charg6  Sleeper  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Brazilian 
representative  the  interests,  property,  and  archives  of  the  Ameri- 
can Legation  and  made  the  following  notihcation  to  the  American 
Consuls  in  Venezuela: 

"American  LECAnoN, 
"Caracas,  June  20,  igoS. 

"Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  inform  you  that  the  Government  of  tlie 
United  States  has  dedded  to  dose  its  legation  in  Caracas  and  to 
place  its  interests,  property,  and  aidiives  in  Veneauela,  in  the  hands 
of  the  representative  of  BrazQ. 

"Matters  of  a  nature  calling  fox  dtplom&tic  intervention  should 
be  referred  therefore  to  the  Braalian  Minister  here,  Mr.  Luis  de 
Iiorena  Ferreira. 

"No  instructions  have  lieen  reodved  varying  the  position  or  a«> 
tbn  of  consuls. 

"Very  respectfully,  Jacob  Sceefbb.'' 

(Ertracted  and  condensed  from  Fanig»  RdaUims  of  the  Uniied 
States,  igo8,  pp.  774-830-) 


(«)  Collective  intwreolioa 


COLLECTIVE  INTERVENTION  OF  THE  POWERS  IN 

CHINA  (1900-01) 

After  the  Allies  had  rescued  the  legations  at  Peking,  and  had 
once  more  established  order,  on  December  22,  1900,  the  diplo- 
matic representatives  of  the  powers  at  Peking  addressed  to  the 
Chinese  Government  the  following  joint  note: 

"During  the  months  of  May,  June,  July,  and  August  of  the 
present  year,  serious  disturbances  broke  out  in  the  northern  prov- 
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inces  of  China,  and  crimes  unprecedented  in  human  history, 
crimes  against  the  law  of  nutions,  against  the  laws  of  humanity 
and  against  ci\dlizatioii,  were  committed  under  peculiarl)-  odious 
circumstances.  The  principal  of  these  crimes  were  the  iuilowing: 
On  the  20th  of  June,  His  Excellency  Baron  von  Ketteler, 
German  Minister,  proceeding  to  tlie  Tsung-li  Yamen,  was  mur- 
dered while  in  the  exercise  of  his  official  duties  by  soldiers  of  the 
regular  army  acting  under  orders  of  their  chiefs.        ^  ' 

**  2.  The  same  day  the  foreign  legations  were  attacked  and  be- 
sieged. These  attacks  continued  VtTthout  intermission  until  the 
14th  of  August,  on  which  date  the  arrival  of  foreign  troops  put  an 
end  to  them.  These  attacks  were  made  by  regular  troops  who  joined 
the  Boxers  and  who  obeyed  orders  of  the  court,  emanatiDg  from 
the  Imperial  Palace.  At  the  same  time  the  Chinese  Government 
(^daUy  declared  by  its  representatives  abroad  that  it  guaranteed 
the  security  of  the  legations. 

'^3.  The  nth  of  June,  Mr.  Sugiyama,  chanceUor  of  the  legation 
of  Japan,  in  the  discharge  of  an  official  mission,  was  killed  by  r^- 
tilars  at  the  gates  of  the  dty.  At  Peking  and  in  several  provinces 
foreigners  were  murdered,  tortured,  or  attacked  by  Boxers  and 
tegular  troops,  and  only  owed  their  safety  to  their  detennined  re- 
sistance. Their  establishments  were  piUaged  and  destroyed. 

"4*  Foreign  cemeteries,  at  Peking  eq>ecially,  were  desecrated, 
the  graves  opened,  the  remains  scattered  abroad. 

"These  events  led  the  foreign  powers  to  send  their  troops  to 
Giina  in  order  to  {notect  the  lives  of  their  representatives  and 
their  nationals,  and  to  restore  order.  During  their  march  to  Peking 
the  allied  forces  met  with  the  resistance  of  the  Chinese  aimies, 
and  had  to  overcome  it  by  force.  China  having  recognized  her  re- 
sponsibility, expressed  her  regrets,  and  manifested  the  desire  to 
see  an  end  put  to  the  situation  created  by  the  disturbances  re- 
ferred to,  the  powers  have  decided  to  accede  to  her  request  on  the 
irrevocable  conditions  enumerated  below,  which  they  deem  indis- 
pensable to  expiate  the  crimes  conunitted  and  to  prevent  their 
recurrence: 

(A)  Dispatch  to  Berlin  of  an  extraordinary  mission,  headed 
by  an  Imperial  Prince,  to  express  the  regrets  of  His  Majesty  the 
Emperor  of  China  and  of  the  Chinese  Government,  for  the 
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murder  of  His  Excdlency,  the  late  Banm  von  Ketteler,  Geimaa 
Minister. 

"(B)  Eredioii  Cfa  the  place  where  the  murder  was  committed 
of  a  commemorative  mommient  suitable  to  the  rank  of  the  de> 

ceased,  bearing  an  inscription  in  the  Latin,  Gennan,  and  Chinese 
languages,  expressing  the  regrets  of  the  Emperor  of  China  for  the 

murder. 

"II.  (A)  The  severest  puiiishinent  in  jjroporlion  to  their  crim(?3 
for  the  persons  designated  in  the  Imperial  decree  of  September  25, 
1900,  and  for  those  whum  the  representatives  of  the  powers  shall 
subsequently  designate. 

**  (B)  Suspension  of  all  ofTicial  examinations  for  hve  years  in  all 
the  towns  where  foreigners  have  been  massacred  or  have  been  sub- 
jected to  cruel  treatment. 

**III.  Honorable  reparation  shall  be  made  by  the  Chinese  Gov- 
ernment to  the  Japanese  Government  for  the  murder  of  Mr. 
Sugiyama,  chancellor  of  the  Japanese  Legation. 

"IV.  An  expiatory  monimient  shall  be  erected  by  the  Imperial 
Chinese  Government  in  each  of  the  foreign  or  international  ceme- 
teries which  have  beea  desecrated,  and  in  which  the  graves  have 
been  destroyed. 

'*V.  Maintenance,  under  conditions  to  be  settled  between  the 
powers,  of  the  prohibition  of  the  importation  of  arms,  as  well  as 
of  material  used  eidusivdy  for  the  manufacturing  of  arms  and 
ammunition. 

"VI.  Equitable  indemnities  for  governments,  societies,  com- 
panies, and  private  individuals,  as  well  as  for  Chinese  who  have 
suffered  during  the  late  events  in  person  or  in  property  in  conse- 
quence of  thdrbemgm  the  service  of  foreigners.  China  shall  adopt 
financial  measures  acceptable  to  the  powers  for  the  purpose  of 
guaranteeing  the  payment  of  said  fad^^^t*'^  and  the  interest 
and  amortization  of  the  loans. 

"Vn.  Kight  for  each  power  to  maintain  a  permanent  guard 
for  its  legation  and  to  put  the  lotion  quarter  in  a  defensible 
condition.  Chinese  shall  not  have  the  right  to  reside  in  this 
quarter. 

"VIII.  The  Taku  and  other  forts  which  might  impede  free  com- 
munication between  Peking  and  the  sea  bhdh  l>e  razed. 
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''DC.  Right  of  military  ocGupadon  of  oertam  points^  to  be  de- 
tendned  by  an  understandiiig  between  the  powers,  for  keeping 
open  communication  between  the  capital  and  the  sea. 

''X.  (A)  The  Chinese  Govenunent  sfaaU  cause  to  be  published 
during  two  years  in  all  subpref  ectures  an  Imperial  decree  embody- 
ing— 

Perpetual  prohibidoni  under  pain  of  death,  of  membership  In 
any  anti-fordgn  society. 

Enumeration  of  the  punishments  which  shall  have  been  in- 
flicted on  the  guilty,  together  with  the  suspension  of  all  official 
examinations  in  the  towns  where  fordgnera  have  been  murdered 
or  have  been  subjected  to  and  treatment. 

(B)  An  Lnpoial  decree  shall  be  issued  and  published  every- 
where in  the  Empire,  declaring  that  all  governors-general,  gover- 
nors, and  inovincial  or  local  officials  shall  be  responsible  for  order 
in  their  req)ective  jurisdictiOTS,  and  that  whenever  fresh  anti> 
foreign  disturbances  or  any  other  treaty  infractions  occur,  which 
are  not  forthwith  suppressed  and  the  guilty  persons  punished,  they, 
the  said  officials,  shall  be  immediately  removed  and  forever  pro- 
hibited from  holding  any  office  or  honors. 

"XI.  The  ChiDese  Govenmient  will  [shaU]  undertake  to  nego- 
tiate the  amendments  to  the  treaties  of  commerce  and  na\'igation 
considered  useful  by  the  powers  and  upon  other  subjects  con- 
nected with  commercial  relations  wilii  the  object  of  facilitating 
them. 

**XII.  The  Chinese  Government  shaU  undertake  to  reform  the 
Office  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  to  modify  the  court  ceremonial  rela- 
tive to  the  reception  of  foreign  representatives  in  the  manner 
which  the  powers  shall  indicate. 

"Until  the  Chinese  Government  have  complied  with  tlie  above 
to  the  satisfaction  of  the  powers,  the  undersigned  can  hold  out  no 
expectation  that  the  occupation  of  Peking  and  the  province  of 
Chihli  by  the  general  forces  can  be  brought  to  a  conclusion. 


^'For  Germany: 

"For  Austria-Hungaiy: 
'Tor  Belgium: 


A.  Muioc. 

M.  CZIKANH. 
JOOSZ£ifS. 
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"For  Spain:  B.  F.  Ds  Colooan. 
"For  United  States  of  America:  £.  H.  Cokgsr. 

"For  France:  S.  Ficbon. 

"For  Great  Britain:  Ernest  Satow* 

"For  Italy:  Salvago  Raggi. 

"For  Japan:  T.  Nissi. 

"For  Netherlands:  F.  M.  Knobel* 

"For  Rufoia:  Mubsl  Db  Grata/* 


The  Chinese  plenipotentiaries  designated  to  treat  with  the  rep- 
resentatives of  the  powers  replied  on  January  16, 1901,  as  follows: 

fTrftnaUtioQ] 

"Under  date  ol  December  34,  1900,  the  plenipotentiaries  of 
Gennany,  Austria-Hungary,  Belgium,  Spain,  the  United  States, 
France,  Great  Britain,  Italy,  Japan,  the  Netherlands,  and  Russia, 
have  sent  us  the  following  note: 

(The  joint  note  is  here  quoted  textually  and  in  its  entirety.] 
"We  hastened  to  transmit  the  full  text  of  this  note  to  His  Maj- 
esty the  l^mpcror,  who,  having  taken  cognizance  of  it,  rendered 
the  ioliowing  decree: 

'''We  have  taken  cognizance  of  the  whole  of  the  telegram 
of  1^  Kuang  pPrince  Ching]  and  ti  Hung-chang.  It  behooves 
us  to  accept,  in  their  entirety,  the  twelve  articles  which  the^ 
have  submitted  to  us.' 

"Consequently,  we,  Ching,  Prince  of  the  first  rank.  Plenipo- 
tentiary, President  of  the  Council  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  Li,  Earl 
of  the  first  rank,  Su-yi,  Plenipotentiary,  Tutor  to  the  Heir  Ap- 
parent, Grand  Secretary  of  the  Wen-hua  Tien  Throne  Hall,  Min- 
ister of  Commerce,  Superintendent  of  trade  for  the  northern  ports, 
Governor-General  of  Chihli, 

"Declare  that  we  accept  in  their  entirety  the  twelve  articles 
which  we  have  been  requested  to  insure  the  transmission  of  to 
His  Majesty  the  Emperor. 

"In  witness  of  which  we  have  signed  the  present  protocol  and 
we  transmit  to  the  foreign  plenipotentiaries  a  copy  of  the  edict  of 
His  Majes^  the  Emperor,  bearing  the  imperial  seal. 
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"It  is  understood  that  in  case  of  disagreement  the  French  text 
shall  be  authoritative. 

'(Signed)  Yi  Kuano 

"(Prince  Ching). 
"[L.  SJ  Li." 

After  several  months  of  n^tiatum  in  regpod  to  the  provisioiis 
for  the  cazzying  out  the  temis  of  the  joint  note,  an  agreement 
was  at  last  readied  and  induded  in  the  peace  protocol  signed  Sep- 
tember 7, 1901,  by  representatives  of  rhln^  nn/^  the  poweis.  After 
the  completion  of  the  detailed  enumefatkm  i&  the  conditions  im- 
posed upon  China,  the  peace  protocol  condudes  as  follows: 

''The  Chinese  Govenunent  having  thus  complied  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  powers  with  the  conditions  laid  down  in  the  above- 
mentioned  note  on  December  22,  1900  [the  joint  note],  the  powers 
have  agreed  to  accede  to  the  wish  of  China  to  ti'miinate  the  situ- 
ation created  by  the  disorders  of  the  summer  of  1900.  in  conse- 
quence ihereo}  the  foreign  plenipotenLiarics  arc  authorized  to  de- 
clare in  the  names  of  their  governments  that,  with  the  exception 
of  the  hgatioii  guards  mentioned  in  article  vn,  the  international 
troops  will  completely  evacuate  the  city  of  Peking  on  the  17  th 
September,  1901,  and,  with  the  exception  of  the  localities  mentioned 
in  Article  ix,  will  withdraw  irom  the  province  of  Chihli  on  the  22d 
of  September. 

"The  present  final  protocol  has  been  drawn  up  in  twelve  iden- 
tic copies  and  signed  by  all  the  plenipotentiaries  of  the  ron- 
tracting  countries.  One  copy  shall  be  given  to  each  of  the  for(  ign 
pknipotentiaries,  and  one  copy  shall  be  given  to  the  Chinese 
plenipotentiaries/* 

{Foreign  Relations  of  ike  Vniled  StaieSf  /poo,  pp.  244-45; 
Clements:  The  Boxer  lUbeUim  [New  York,  1915],  Appendix 
m.) 

TH£  RETUKN  01?  THE  CHINESE  INDEAINITY  (1907) 

By  article  6  of  the  peace  protood  signed  September  7, 1901,  de- 
fining the  amount  and  method  of  payment  of  the  indemnity  te> 
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quired  by  tlie  powers  of  Giina,  Chiiut  was  obligated  to  pay  tbe 
powers  an  indemnity  of  four  hiindred  and  fifty  milfions  of  Haikwan 

taels,  which  was  stated  to  represent  ''the  total  amount  of  the  in- 
demnities for  states,  companies,  or  societies,  private  indi\'iduals, 
and  Ciiiiiese  referred  to  iii  arlicie  6  oi  the  note  oi  December  22, 
1900." 

On  June  15, 1907,  the  Secretary  of  State  addressed  the  foiiowing 
note  to  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington: 

**Sir:  After  the  rescue  of  the  foreign  legations  in  Peking  during 
the  Boxer  troubles  of  1900,  the  note  of  the  powers  to  China  pre- 
scribing the  conditions  upon  which  the  occupation  of  Peking  and 
the  Province  of  Chihli  would  be  ended,  dated  December  22,  1900, 
required  in  its  sixth  article  the  payment  of  'equitable  indemnities 
for  governments,  societies,  companies,  and  private  individuab, 
as  well  as  for  Chinese  who  have  suffered  during  the  late  events  in 
peraoQ  or  in  property  in  consequence  of  their  being  in  the  service  of 
foreigners.* 

'^The  final  protocol  under  which  the  troops  were  withdrawn, 
signed  at  Peking,  September  7,  i90i,^ed  the  amount  of  this  in- 
demnity at  450,000,000  Haikwan  taels,  equivalent  in  round 
niunbers  to  $333,000,000  United  States  gold.  China  agreed  to 
pay  this  sum,  with  interest  at  4  per  cent  per  annum,  by  install- 
ments running  through  a  period  of  thirty-nine  years. 

''Ihe  share  of  this  indemnity  allotted  to  the  United  States  was 
$24,440,77S.Si,  and  on  account  of  the  principal  and  interest  of 
that  sum  China  has  paid  to  the  United  States,  down  to  and  in- 
cluding the  ist  day  of  June,  1907,  the  sum  of  $6,010,931.91. 

"It  was  &om  the  first  the  Intention  of  this  govenunent  at  the 
proper  time,  when  all  daims  should  have  been  presented  and  aD 
expenses  should  have  been  ascertained  as  fully  as  possible,  to  revise 
the  esthnate  and  account  against  whidi  these  payments  were  to 
be  made,  and,  as  proof  of  sincere  friendship  for  China,  to  volun- 
tarily release  that  country  from  its  legal  liability  for  all  pay-ments 
in  excess  of  the  sum  which  should  prove  to  be  necessary  fur  acluai 
indemnity  to  the  UnitcHl  St;itcs  and  its  citizens. 

"Sucii  a  revision  has  now  been  made  by  the  different  executive 
departments  concerned,  and  I  am  authorized  by  the  President  to 
say  that,  in  pursuance  of  that  revision,  at  the  next  session  of  the 
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Congress  he  will  ask  for  authority  to  refonn  the  agreement  with 
China  under  which  the  indemnity  is  fixed  by  remitting  and  can- 
celing the  obligation  of  China  lor  the  payment  of  all  that  part  of 
the  stipulated  indemnity  which  is  in  excess  of  the  sum  of  $11,655,- 
492.69  and  interest  at  the  stipulated  rate. 
"Accept,  Mr.  Minister,  etc.,  Euhu  Root." 

The  Chinese  Minister  in  acknowledgment  expressed  the  grate- 
ful thanks  of  his  government  "for  this  signal  act  of  generosity 
shown  by  the  United  States  toward  China,  which  cannot  fail  to 
bind  the  two  countries  into  closer  and  more  friendly  relations,  and 
which  affords  another  conspicuous  proof  of  the  high  sense  of  jus- 
tice that  has  always  actuated  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  in  ita  intercourse  with  China.** 

On  June  37,  the  Chinese  Minister  at  Washington  handed  to  the 
President  personally  a  copy  of  the  following  telegram  received 
from  the  Wai-wu  Pu:  "Your  telegraphic  report  on  the  remission 
of  the  indeninity  having  been  laid  before  the  Emperor,  you  are 
commanded  to  convey  to  the  President  of  the  United  States  His 
Majesty's  warm  thanks  for  this  noble  exhibition  of  his  friendship 
toward  China,  which  is  deeply  and  gratefully  appreciated,  by 
having  alone  taken  the  lead  in  a  matter  of  international  justice.'' 

(Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  States,  1907 1  pp.  174^6; 
Clements:  The  Box/or  RMlion,  Appendix  m.) 
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THE  BOMBARDMENT  OF  GREYTOWN  (1854) 

Greytown,  a  community  then  lying  outside  the  acknowledged 
boundaries  of  NicarajEfua.  in  what  was  known  as  the  Mosquito 
Coast,  maintained  an  independent  existence  under  the  authority  of 
the  Mosquito  King,  who  was  understood  to  enjoy  the  patronage 
of  the  British  Government.  As  the  result  of  a  controversy  with 
Nicara^^ia  concerning  limits,  which  involved  the  question  of  juris- 
diction over  Punta  Arenas,  property  belonging  to  the  Accessory 
Transit  Company^  an  organization  of  American  citizens  holding 
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a  charter  £ram  Nicaragua,  was  on  various  occasions  seized  or  de- 
stroyed at  that  point  by  the  Gieytown  authorities,  and  for  these 
acts  damages  were  demanded.  There  was,  however,  another  com- 
plaint which  was  supposed  to  affect  the  "dignity''  of  the  United 
States.  At  that  time  the  United  States  was  represented  in  Central 
America  by  a  minister  named  Solon  Borland,  from  Arkansas,  a 
man  of  spirit  who  had  served  in  the  Mexican  War.  One  day  the 
Grcytown  authorities  attempted  to  arrest  the  captain  of  an  Ac- 
cessory Transit  steamer,  then  lying  at  Puiita  Arenas,  when  Mr. 
Borland  happened  to  be  aboard.  The  captain  resisted,  and,  in  the 
scrimmage  that  ensued,  Mr.  Borland  seized  a  musket  and  gave  to 
the  captain  successful  bupport.  Great  excitement  ensued  at  Grey- 
town;  and  it  was  presently  fanned  to  a  flame  by  the  announcement 
that  Mr.  Borland  intended  to  call  upon  the  resident  United  States 
commercial  agent  in  the  evening.  A  suggestion  from  the  latter 
that  this  visit  be  considerately  omitted,  Mr.  Borland,  his  blood 
still  up,  scornfully  rejected;  and,  while  he  was  in  the  agent's  house, 
a  violent  commotion  in  the  street  denoted  the  presence  of  a  mob. 
Mr.  Borland,  nothing  daunted,  promptly  appeared  in  the  gallery 
and  warned  the  tumultuous  assemblage  to  disperse.  But  his  ora- 
tory was  suddenly  checked  by  a  blow  in  the  face  from  a  bottle, 
thrown  by  some  one  in  the  crowd,  who,  after  draining  from  the 
flask  the  last  inspiring  drop,  used  it  as  a  missile.  For  the  redress 
of  these  accumulated  grievances  Captain  HoUins,  of  the  U.S.S. 
Cyane,  was  dispatched  to  Gresrtown.  Lacking  ^ledfic  instructums 
as  to  procedure,  he  made  upon  the  local  anmnunity  demands  whidk 
it  was  either  unwilling,  or  unable,  or  without  adequate  oppor- 
tunity to  meet,  and,  the  tnne  limit  having  eiq>ired,  first  bom- 
barded and  then  burned  the  town,  utterly  destroymg  it.  This 
somewhat  fierce  and  drastic  punitive  measure  created  a  sensation 
throughout  the  dvilized  world.  I  have  in  my  collections  a  pam- 
phlet on  the  case,  published  in  France,  on  the  cover  of  which  is 
an  aim  uplifted  in  vengeance  and  bearing  an  incendiary  torch. 

At  the  time  when  Gieytown  was  destroyed,  numerous  foreigners 
were  residing  there,  including  some  of  British  and  some  of  French 
allegiance.  Claims  in  behalf  of  the  latter  were  promptly  presented 
to  the  United  States  by  the  French  Government  on  the  ground  that 
the  destruction  ol  Liie  place  was  uuiawiui  and  uajusLilied.  Marcy, 
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in  bis  TtspoDse,  maintaiDed  that,  as  the  daxmants  had  settled  in 
Greytown,  they  must  be  legaided  as  having  canmdtted  them- 
selves to  its  protection,  so  that,  for  any  injunes  they  had  suffered, 
they  must  look  for  ledieas  to  that  communily,  and  not  to  the 
United  States  or  to  any  other  country  with  whidi  the  local  govern- 
ment had  hi^ipened  to  fall  into  di£kulty .  The  argument  was  mar- 
shaled with  such  crushing  force  that  Lord  Pahnerston  announced 
in  Parliament  that  Great  Britain  would  not  present  the  claims  of 
her  subjects  to  the  United  States.  The  fVench  daims  were  aban- 
doned. I  have  reason  to  helleve  that  Marcy  himsdf  considered 
his  note  in  this  case  to  he  on  the  whole  the  most  finished  of  all 
his  diplomatic  papers. 

(Extract  from  article  by  J.  B.  Moore  In  PeUikal  Science 
Qmrtcrly,  vol.  xxx  [1915],  pp.  390-92.) 


1 14.  8BLF-HBLP 


THE  CAmUNE  AND  THE  McLEOD  CASES  (1837-42) 

In  1837  there  occurred  in  Canada  a  rebellion  which  for  a  time 
endangered  the  good  neighborhood  of  the  border.  Sothc  of  the 
defeated  rebels  fled  to  the  United  States,  where  they  continued 
to  [promote  their  cause  by  appeaUng  to  American  sympathy  and 
enhsting  recruits.  In  spite  of  measures  taken  by  the  officials  of  the 
United  States  to  prevent  violation  of  the  neutrality  laws,  an  ex- 
pedition organized  at  Buffalo  crossed  the  Niagara  River  and  en- 
camped at  Navy  Island  on  the  Canadian  side.  Communication 
with  the  United  States  was  maintained  by  the  Caroline^  a  small 
steamer  in  the  employ  of  the  insurrectionists,  and  their  nuniijers 
grew  until,  toward  the  end  of  December,  1837,  there  were  re- 
ported to  be  a  tliousand  men.  On  the  29th  of  December  the  Caro- 
line, after  making  several  trips  to  Navy  Island,  moored  for  the 
night  at  Schlosser,  New  York.  At  midnight,  a  body  of  armed 
men,  about  eighty  in  number,  boarded  the  steamer,  attacked  the 
"passengers"  and  crew,  set  her  on  fire  and  sent  her  over  Niagara 
Falls.  In  the  course  of  the  attack,  one  of  the  penons  on  boaid,  an 
American  dtisen,  was  killed. 
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As  soon  as  he  wbs  infoimed  ol  the  incident,  Mr.  Fmyih,  Seo> 
letaiy  of  State,  made  diplomatic  lepies^tatioti  In  a  note  to  the 
British  Minister  at  Washington,  who,  in  a  ooommnicatton  of 
February  6,  acknowledged  that  the  force  which  had  destroyed 
the  Choline  had  acted  under  the  fnstnicdons  of  the  British  au- 
thorities in  Canada,  but  justified  its  action  on  the  ground  that 
there  was  no  serious  attempt  to  enforce  neutrality  on  the  border 
and  that  the  destruction  of  the  steamer  was,  in  the  strictest  sense, 
an  act  of  self-defense.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  fol- 
lowed up  its  protest  with  a  demand  for  reparation,  which  Lord 
Pahnerston  promised  to  ccmsider.  Nothing  further  was  done, 
however,  for  over  two  years,  until  the  arrest  in  New  York  State 
of  one,  McLeod,  charged  with  murder  as  one  of  the  participants 
in  the  CaroUne  affair,  brought  the  matter  to  an  issue.  Lord  Pal- 
merston,  admitting  the  responsibility  of  the  British  Government* 
maintaiiied  that  the  circumstances  oonformed  fully  to  the  con- 
ditions as  laid  down  by  Mr.  Webster  in  his  note  to  the  British 
Minister,  namely,  that  there  had  been  "a  necessity  of  self-defense, 
instant,  overwhelming,  leaving  no  choice  of  means,  and  no  mo- 
ment for  deliberation,'*  and  that  the  act  was  "limited  by  that 
necessity  and  kept  clearly  within  it."  ^  The  Government  of  the 
United  States,  on  the  contrary,  while  admitting  that  necessit\  of 
self-defense  justifies  exceptional  measures,  refused  to  admit  that 
such  necessity  had  been  present  in  the  Caroline  aUair.  It  was  with 
this  dilTerence  of  opinion  still  subsisting  that  the  negotiators  of 
the  Webster-Ashburton  Treaty  agreed  to  drop  all  further  con- 
sideration of  the  case.  Lord  Ashburton  expressing  regret  that 
there  had  been  "in  the  hurried  execution  of  the  necessar}'  service 
a  \'iolation  of  territory,'*  Mr.  Webster  at  the  same  time  ^ving 
assurances  that  the  President  would  make  the  subject,  "as  a 
complaint  of  violation  of  territory,  the  topic  of  no  further  discus- 
sion between  the  two  j^overrmu  nts." 

The  McT.eod  case  grew  out  of  the  Caroline  affair,  as  has  been 
stated  above,  and  invnlved  the  important  question  of  responsi- 
bility for  acts  of  state.  Alexander  McLeod.  a  British  subject  resi- 
dent in  Canada,  was  arrested  in  November,  1840,  at  Lewiston,  in 

i  Mr.  Webster  to  Mr.  Fox,  BritUi  Mmister  «t  Wadibgtgii,  Apfil  H*  z84l> 
(Webster's  Worki,  voL  vi,  i».  a6i.) 
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the  State  of  New  York,  charged  with  the  murder  of  Amos  Durfee, 
who  lost  his  life  in  the  destruction  of  the  Caroline.  The  British 
Minister  at  Washington  at  once  avowed  the  attack  upon  the 
Caroline  as  a  national  act  for  which  no  person  acting  under  orders 
could  he  held  responsible;  it  was  "a  transaction  of  a  public  char- 
acter, planned  and  executed  by  persons  duly  empowered  by  Her 
Majesty's  colonial  authorities  to  take  any  steps  and  to  do  any  acts 
which  might  be  necessary  for  the  defense  of  Her  Majesty's  sub- 
jects, and  that  they  were  not  personally  and  individually  answer- 
able to  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  any  lordgn  country."  Hence  it 
was  sokly  a  matter  between  the  two  governments,  and  McLeod's 
release  was  requested.  Mr.  Webster,  on  this  presentation  of  the 
case,  promptly  admitted  that  the  adoption  of  the  act  as  its  own 
by  the  British  Government  removed  all  personal  liability;  "in- 
dividuals concerned  in  it  ought  not,  by  the  principles  of  pubJic 
law  and  the  general  usage  of  civilized  states,  to  be  holden  per- 
aonally  responsible  in  the  ordinary  tribunals  of  law  for  their  par- 
ticipation in  iV*  But  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was 
unable  to  secure  his  immediate  release.  The  New  York  courts 
asserted  their  right  to  go  on  with  the  proceedings  and  McLeod 
came  up  in  due  time  for  trial,  but  was  acquitted  on  proof  of  an 

aim. 

To  prevent  a  recurrence  of  this  conflict  of  authority,  Congress 
adopted  an  act,  August  29, 1842,  whereby  the  federal  courts  are 
empowered  to  have  jurisdiction  over  aliens  claiming  immunity 
for  acts  done  under  authority  of  their  state,  ''the  validity  and 
effect  whereof  depend  upon  the  law  of  nations." 

It  may  be  added  that  McLeod  afterwards  made  his  arrest  and 
trial  the  subject  of  a  daim  against  the  United  States,  which  daim 
came  before  the  commission  under  the  convention  of  February  8, 
1853.  It  was  rejected  by  the  umpire  on  the  ground  of  resjudkaia, 
the  whole  question  having  been  finally  settled  by  Webster  and 
Ashburton  in  184a. 

{Messages  and  Execuine  Documents  [1838-43],  pamm;  Moose: 
Diffist  oj  ItUemaHonal  LaWy  vol.  n,  pp.  409-14;  Moore:  ItUer^ 
naUomU  ArbUraihnSt  vol.  m,  pp.  2419-28;  The  Works  of  DaiM 
Webster,  voL  v,  pp.  116-39;  vol.  vi,  pp.  247-69,  292-303.) 
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AMERICAN  NAVAL  OFFICERS  SENT  TO  AID 
MISSIONARIES  IN  TURKEY  (1895) 

Early  in  1895  reports  were  received  that  American  missionaries 
at  Marash,  Hadjin,  Aintab,  and  Orfa  apprehended  a  massacre, 
and  that  a  hostile  feeling  toward  them  existed  at  Erzerum,  Van, 
and  Bitlis.  On  the  demand  of  the  legation  of  the  United  States  at 
Constantinople,  the  Porte,  while  denying  the  existence  of  the 
rumored  danger,  sent  telegn^hic  orders  to  the  dvil  and  military 
functionaries  in  Asia  Minor,  enjoining  upon  them  the  protection 
of  Americans  and  their  property.  Besides,  the  U.S.S.  MarUekead 
was  ordered  from  Gibraltar  to  Beirut,  and  the  U.S.S.  San  Prat^ 
Cisco,  with  ReamAdmiial  Kirkland,  commander  in  diief  of  the 
European  station,  from  Palermo  to  Smyrna,  Alezandretta,  and 
Adana,  under  instructions  to  ascertain,  by  conference  with  the 
United  States  Consuls  and  resident  American  citizens  in  the 
places  mentioned,  what  foundation  existed  for  the  alarming  ap- 
prehensions expressed  in  regard  to  the  massacre  of  Christians  in 
TWkey,  and,  in  case  sufficient  ground  should  be  found  for  sudi 
anxiety,  to  intimate  to  the  responsible  authorities  of  the  Govern* 
ment  of  Turkey  that  it  was  the  intention  of  the  United  States  to 
afford  full  protection  to  its  citizens  who  were  peaceably  residing 
in  that  part  of  the  world  under  the  guarantee  uf  treaties.  The 
visit  of  the  ships  I)()rc  a  friendly  character.  Admiral  Kirkland  re- 
ported that  no  information  could  be  obtained  of  any  outrages  on 
American  citizens,  and  that  his  reception  was  everywhere  most 
courteous. 

Mr.  Olney,  Secretary  of  State,  reported  to  the  President  De- 
cember 19,  1895: 

**The  ntmibcT  of  citizens  of  the  United  States  resident  in  the 
Turkish  Empire  is  not  accurately  known.  According  to  latest 
advices,  there  are  172  American  missionaries,  dependents  of 
various  mission  boards  in  the  United  States,  scattered  over  Asia 
Minor.  There  are  also  niunbers  of  our  citizens  engaged  in  business 
or  practicing  professions  in  different  parts  of  the  Empupe.  Besides 
these,  more  or  less  persons,  originally  subjects  of  Turkey  and  since 
naturalized  in  the  United  States,  have  returned  to  the  country 
of  their  birth  and  are  temporarily  residing  there.  The  whole 
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number  of  persons  comprising  these  several  classes  cannot  be  ac- 
curately estimated,  but,  the  families  of  such  citizens  beiii^^  con- 
sidered, can  hardly  be  less  than  live  or  six  imndred,  and  may 
possibly  exceed  that  total. 

"Outside  of  the  capital  and  a  few  commercial  seaport  towns,  the 
bulk  of  this  large  American  element  is  found  in  the  interior  of 
Asia  Minor  and  Syria,  remote  from  the  few  consular  establish- 
ments maintained  by  this  government  in  that  quarter,  inaccessi- 
ble except  by  difficult  journeys,  and  isolated  from  each  other  by 
the  broken  character  of  the  moimtain  country  and  the  absence  of 
roads.  Under  these  circumstances  and  in  the  midst  of  the  alarm- 
ing agitation  which  for  more  than  a  year  past  has  existed  in  Asia 
Minor,  it  has  been  no  slight  task  for  the  representative  of  the 
United  States  to  follow  the  interests  of  those  whose  defense  neces* 
sarily  falls  to  his  care,  to  demand  and  obtain  tlie  measures  in- 
dispensable to  their  safety,  and  to  act  instantly  upon  eveiy  appeal 
for  help  in  view  of  real  or  apprehended  peril.  It  is,  however,  grati- 
fying to  bear  testimony  to  the  energy  and  promptness  of  the 
m^matw  in  dealing  with  every  grievance  brought  to  his  notice, 
and  his  foresight  in  antidpating  complaints  and  securing  timely 
protection  in  advance  of  actual  need.  The  efforts  of  the  minister 
have  had  the  moral  support  <tf  the  presence  of  naval  vessels  of 
the  United  States  on  the  Syrian  and  Adanan  coasts  from  time  to 
time  as  occasion  required,  and  at  the  present  time  the  San  Prau" 
Cisco  and  Marhiehead  are  about  to  be  joined  by  the  Minneapolis, 
which  has  lately  been  ordered  to  the  eastern  waters  of  the  Mediter> 
raaeon,  the  squadron  being  under  the  oommand  of  Rear-Admiral 
Sdfridge,  an  officer  whose  recoid  indicates  the  necessaxy  dis- 
cretion in  dealing  with  whatever  emergencies  may  arise." 

(Extract  from  Moore:  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  pp. 

342-43-) 


CHAPTER  III 


TREATIES  AND  OTHER  INTERNATIONAL 

AGREEMENTS 


§  15.  ffOSMATIOH  OF  T1BA11B8 


When  governments  find  it  possible  to  readi  an  agreement  for 

the  settlement  of  some  troublesome  difficulty  or  to  regulate  for 
the  future  some  matter  of  sufficient  imp>ortance,  the  imderstand- 

ing  entered  into  must  be  obser\'cd  with  all  good  faith  by  each  of 
the  parties.  Since  in  the  course  of  time  lapses  of  niejiiory  and  other 
iiiiluences  may,  in  the  case  of  one  or  the  other  of  the  parties,  ob- 
scure the  nature  of  his  promise,  the  experience  of  nations  and  their 
widest  practice  have  bhuwn  the  advantage  of  celebrating  treaties 
to  express  the  coninion  intention  —  the  meeting  of  the  minds 
—  of  the  parties  concerned.  The  law  of  treaties  is  nothing  but  a 
series  of  provasions  recof^iized  as  suitable  for  discovering  this 
coninioii  intention  or  understanding  applicable  to  the  conditions 
which  arise. 

The  method  followed  in  the  negotiation  of  such  treaties  con- 
sists in  the  appointment  of  agents  of  the  government,  authorized 
by  an  instrument  called  *'iuil  powers,"  to  enter  into  discussions 
with  agents  of  the  other  government  similarly  provided.  The 
"full  powers"  limit  the  scope  of  the  proposed  treaty.  After  the 
plenipotentiaries  have  submitted  their  "full  powers"  one  to  the 
other,  they  are  ready  to  enter  upon  the  discussions,  the  results 
of  which  are  drawn  iq>  in  a  series  of  articles.  The  separate  copies 
are  carefully  compared  and  then  transmitted  to  the  governments 
ooQoenied.  If  the  work  of  the  negotiators  has  been  faithfully 
performed  and  if  no  controlling  motive  interferes,  the  appn^riate 
authorities  of  each  goveinment  will  ratify  the  acts  of  its  agents, 
wherdiy  the  treaty  becomes  recognised  as  a  binding  obligation 
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upon  the  whole  state  through  the  action  of  the  government  au- 
thorized to  represent  it  in  international  affairs.  Due  and  formLil 
notice  of  ratification  is  afforded  by  a  subsequent  exchange  of 
ratifications  by  agents  delegated  for  that  purpose  at  a  time  and 
place  usually  provided  for  in  the  treaty  itself. 

(Cf.  GaiUard  Hunt:  The  DepartmcrU  oj  StaU  oj  Ike  United 
States  [New  Haven,  1914],  p.  400). 


§16.  mi£RP&£IATION  AIO)  APPLICATION  OF  TREATIES 


V-ESTED  RIGHTS  IN  THE  CANAL  ZONE  (1913) 

The  Joint  International  Commission  on  Panama  Claims^ 
adopted  a  rule  dated  August  4,  19x3,  to  the  effect  that  ''in  all 
matters  affecting  the  rights  of  private  parttesi  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  of  America  and  the  Rq>ublic  of  Panama  is  to 
be  referred  to  as  of  the  date  of  the  exchange  of  ratifications,  to 
wit,  Febniaiy  26, 1904.*' 

{Amtfkan  Jmsmol  cflntemaUonal  Law  [1914],  voL  vm,  p.  741.) 


PERPETUAL  LEASES  IN  JAPAN 

Thi  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  igo; 

The  early  relations  of  Japan  with  Western  nations  were  upon 
the  basis  of  extraterritoriality.  In  order  to  accommodate  foreign 
settlement  and  to  facilitate  urban  development,  it  was  usually 
stipulated  in  the  various  treaties  that  Japan  would  grant  to  resi- 
dent aliens  the  right  to  hold  land  in  certain  localities  for  building 
purposes  on  leases  in  perpetuity.  The  lots  of  land  thus  set  aside 
were  specified  in  the  leases,  and  the  only  assessment  that  they 
had  to  bear  was  an  annual  groimd  rent  paid  to  the  Japanese 
Government  in  lieu  of  all  munic^Md  charges.  The  ultimate  own- 
ership of  the  land,  however,  was  reserved  to  the  state. 

As  the  purpose  of  the  leases  was  the  development  of  commerce, 
the  lessees  erected  warehouses  and  residences  upon  their  hold- 

t  |gf  Moomt  of  thf  n^mnBTtiHin  md  j^ftmpftTiiCT  of  tint  oonuniMioiL 
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ings;  in  some  cases  the  terms  of  the  leases  caUed  for  such  buikl- 
ings  imder  penalty  of  foifeitore.  There  was  usually  no  separate 
title  to  the  buildings,  and  in  the  transfers  made  under  conaubr 
jurisdiction  they  were  held  to  pass  with  the  land. 

As  Japan  in  the  course  of  time  conformed  more  and  more  to 
Western  standards,  it  was  fdt  that  the  early  treaties  were  out  of 
hamony  with  modem  conditions.  Accordingly,  she  took  steps 
to  emancipate  herself  from  the  consular  regime  and  to  that  end 
negotiated  in  1894-96  a  new  series  of  treaties  with  the  various 
European  powers  and  ^vith  the  United  States.  These  rc\iscd 
treaties  wcii:  of  a  unifomi  t}  jjc  and  provided  for  the  complete 
eliininalion  of  extra.tcrritorial  jurisdiction  by  the  year  1899. 
Among  other  pro\'isions  it  was  stipulated  that  the  foreign  settle- 
ments were  to  be  incorporated  into  the  general  municipal  system 
of  Japan  and  that  the  funds  and  conmion  property  of  the  settle- 
ments were  to  be  transferred  to  the  competent  local  authorities. 
It  was  further  pro\aded  —  quoting  from  the  treaty  with  Great 
Britain  of  July  16,  1894  —  that  *'when  such  incorporation  takes 
place,  .  .  .  existing  leases  in  perpetuity  under  which  properly 
is  now  held  in  the  said  settlements  shall  be  confirmed,  and  no 
conditions  whatsoever  other  than  those  contained  in  such  exist- 
ing leases  shall  be  imposed  in  respect  of  such  property.'* 

All  the  revised  treaties  had  similar  clauses,  but  in  a  note  ad- 
ditional to  her  treaty,  Germany  more  exactly  stipulated  that 
neither  the  lessee  nor  his  successors  should  pay  ciny  charge  upon 
the  leased  lands  apart  from  the  ground  rent,  and  that  the  rights 
acquired  under  the  treaty  should  continue  even  after  its  ex- 
piration . 

When  the  new  treaties  came  to  be  applied,  a  difference  of  in- 
terpretation immediately  developed  on  the  question  of  leases. 
The  Japanese  Government  maintained,  and  by  its  practice  applied, 
the  doctrine  that  the  buildings  constructed  upon  the  leased  lands 
were  separate  from  them  for  purposes  €i  r^jistration  and  taxa- 
tion. According  to  one  Japanese  commentator,  they  formed  two 
umnovables,  independent  of  each  other  and  hence  entirely  sepa- 
rate both  in  fact  and  in  law.  ''Take  for  example  a  house.  It  is  in 
nature  attached  to  the  land.  But  the  ideas  of  our  country  up  to 
the  present  day  have  regarded  it  as  a  thing  independent  of  tlie 
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land  and  not  as  belong^g  to  the  land.  Hence  the  question  of 
attachment  to  an  immovable  cannot  here  arise."  The  other  par- 
ties to  the  treaties,  however,  protested  that  a  house-tax  or  other 
impost  ujxjn  the  buildings  was  a  violation  of  txeaty  stipulations, 
holding  them  to  be  "part  and  parcel  of  the  hinds."  The  foreigners 
took  especial  exception  to  certain  ordin<inces  of  the  Japanese 
•  Government  calling  for  the  registration  of  the  perpetual  leases, 
termed  in  the  ordinances  "superiicies,"  and  instituting,  in  the  case 
of  transfers,  a  tax  of  2}  per  cent  on  the  value  of  the  buildings 
transferred.  These  regulations,  it  was  asserted,  were  in  violation 
of  prescriptive  rights  and  had  the  effect  of  depreciating  the  value 
of  the  leaseholds,  whJle  the  house-tax  itself,  though  not  excessive 
in  the  lirst  instance,  was  within  the  discretion  of  local  assemblies 
in  which  the  foreigner  had  no  voice,  and  might  be  levied  as  oftea 
as  deemed  necessary  or  convenient. 

Much  diplomatic  protest  followed  in  the  course  of  the  years 
1899  to  1902.  The  Japanese  Government  was  firm  in  its  conten- 
tion that  its  enactments  *'do  not  have  the  effect  of  exempting  the 
buildings  from  the  taxes  and  registration  fees  which  are  leviable 
in  ieq;>ect  to  other  buildings;  ndther  do  they  relieve  foreigneis 
from  the  obligation  to  pay  income  taxes  in  respect  of  incomes  de- 
rived from  property  held  imder  such  leases;"  and  it  e3q>res8ed  in- 
ability ''to  bring  themselves  to  the  conduaaon  that  the  provisions 
of  the  treaties  now  in  force  exempting  pr<^)erty  held  imder  per- 
petual leases  from  taxation  have  the  extended  meaning  which 
has  been  daimed  for  them."  But  to  settle  the  dispute,  the  Japai^* 
ese  Government  finally  made  an  offer  to  the  protesting  powers  to 
arbitrate  the  validity  of  the  house-tax  (but  not  the  income  tax), 
and  Great  Britain,  France,  and  Germany  made  acceptance.  The 
United  States  did  not  become  a  party  to  the  arbitration,  but,  by 
an  exchange  of  notes  with  Japan,  it  was  agreed  that  the  two  gov- 
ernments would  abide  by  the  decision  rendered  and  that  Japan 
would  "apply  the  princ^le  to  citizens  of  the  United  States  equally 
with  the  subjects  and  citizens  of  Germany,  France,  and  Great 
Britain." 

In  fulfillment  of  the  agreement,  a  protocol  was  concluded  on 
August  38, 1909,  between  the  three  European  powers  on  the  cme 
nde,  and  Japan  on  the  other.  The  question  at  issue  was  fonnu* 
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lated  as  follows:  ''Whether  or  not  the  provisions  of  the  treaties 
and  other  engagements  .  .  .  exempt  only  land  held  under  leases 
in  perpetuity  granted  by  or  on  behalf  of  the  Japanese  Govem- 
mentj  or  land  and  buildings  of  whatever  description,  constructed 
or  which  may  hcrcailcr  be  constructed  on  such  hind,  from  any 
imposts,  laxcs,  charges,  contributions,  or  conditions  whatsoever, 
other  than  those  expressly  stipulated  in  the  leases  in  question?" 

The  trilninal  was  to  consist  oi  tiiree  arbitrators,  members  of 
the  Penn  incnt  Court  of  Arbitration.  Failing  selection  of  the  um- 
pire by  the  other  members  of  the  tribunal,  the  choice  was  vested 
in  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Nonvay.  Definite  provisions  were 
made  for  the  submission  of  cases,  counter-cases,  evidence,  argu- 
ments, and  linal  replies,  and  for  the  general  conduct  of  the  ar- 
bitration the  Hague  Convention  of  1899  was  to  govern. 

The  tribunal  met  at  The  Hague  on  November  21,  1904,  and 
was  composed  of  M.  Renault,  designated  by  the  European  powers, 
M.  Motono,  the  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Paris,  and  the  umpire, 
M.  Gram,  of  Norway,  chosen  by  the  other  two.  Four  sessions 
were  held  and  the  award  was  rendered  May  22,  1905. 

In  justification  of  the  house-tax,  Japan  relied  upon  a  strict  in- 
terpretation of  the  treaties  and  the  leases.  It  was  ineiimbent  upon 
the  foreigner  to  establish  the  exemption  and  it  was  not  suthdent 
to  allege  a  like  immunity  under  the  old  regime.  Conditions  were 
not  similar  in  the  two  cases.  Under  extraterritorial  jurisdiction 
it  was  notorious  that  the  foreigner  was  exempt  from  all  taxation, 
but  this  privilege  was  withdrawn  imder  the  revised  treaties  which 
established  ''a  positive  r6gtme  of  equality  between  strangers  and 
nationals  in  the  matter  of  imposts."  One  element  in  the  interpre- 
tation of  the  leases  was  the  appUcation  of  Japanese  law,  for  since 
the  leases  were  concerned  only  with  the  thing  leased  —  land  — 
and  since  this  land  was  situated  in  Japan,  the  territorial  law  ap- 
plied as  a  condition  precedent  to  any  judicial  lien.  Japan  had  not 
repealed  Japanese  law  tot  another  system.  Even  under  the  old 
treaties,  it  had  not  been  superseded,  but  rather  adapted  so  as  to 
square  with  the  excqpticmal  measures  of  extraterritoxiality. 
Japanese  law  reserved  to  the  state  the  property  in  land,  but  made 
a  distinctton  between  land  and  buildings,  both  for  civil  and  fiscal 
puiposes.  Hub  distinction  was  voy  old,  deriving  from  andent 
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custom,  which  never  oonadered  biuldhig$  as  fonmiig  part  of  the 
land,  or  as  accessories.  In  actual  Japanese  legislation  land  and 

buildings  could,  separately,  be  burdened  with  real  rights,  and  an 
act  of  disposition  of  the  one  had  no  necessary  effect  upon  the  other. 
Financial  legislation  and  scientific  economy  everywhere  recog- 
nized two  elements  in  national  wealth  —  the  soil,  the  source  of 
natural  production,  and  wealth  created  by  artificial  effort.  It 
was  inequitable  to  transfer  to  the  one  the  exemptions  accorded 
to  the  other,  this  clistinctioa  l)etween  the  ownership  of  the  soil 
and  of  the  buildings  was  not  peculiar  to  Oriental  law;  it  was  found 
in  many  legal  systems,  among  them  the  French  code,  which  even 
recognized  separate  ownership  in  the  various  stories  of  a  building. 
The  property  in  the  land  belonged  to  the  Japanese  Government, 
but  the  property  in  the  buildings  belonged  to  holders  of  the 
leases.  This  was  seen  in  the  case  of  cancellation  of  leases;  the  land 
reverted  to  the  government  as  original  owner,  but  the  buildings 
were  not  said  to  revert  but  to  become  the  property  of  the  Japanese 
Government,  implying  that,  without  tiiis  forfeiture  clause,  title 
to  the  buildings  would  not  vest  in  the  government.  Further, 
while  leased  lands,  to  be  transferred,  required  the  assent  of  con- 
sul and  governor,  buildings  on  leased  lands  were  constantly 
bou^^ht  and  sold  without  any  such  formalities,  indicating  that 
they  were  held  indepeiiclently  of  the  leases.  In  some  localities 
twenty  per  cent  of  the  owners  of  buildings  were  other  than  lease- 
holders. The  fact  that  the  leases  were  f^'vcn  for  the  purpose  of 
building  could  work  no  prejudice  to  the  sovereign  right  of  Japan 
to  tax  property  outside  the  actual  grant.  The  mere  statement  of 
the  purpose  did  not  enlarge  the  scope  of  the  grant,  and  a  refer- 
ence to  old  treaties  —  for  example,  that  with  Great  Britain  in 
1858  —  indicated  a  clear  distinction  on  this  point:  British  sub< 
jects  were  to  have  the  right  to  lease  ground  and  to  purchase  the 
buildings  thereon  and  sught  erect  dwellings  and  warehouses. 

The  protesting  powers  met  these  contentions  by  a  denial  that 
Japanese  law  should  apply  to  the  case.  The  treaties  and  the 
kases  went  out^de  of  municipal  law  and  themselves  constituted 
the  only  law  af^cable.  Interpretation  should  be  on  the  basis 
ol  natural  law,  reason,  and  logic  There  was  no  intention  to  go 
beyond  the  assumptions  of  the  contract^  but  rather  to  find  out 
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what  the  assumptions  were.  Everything  incoiporated  insepara- 
bly in  the  soil  in  a  permanent  and  durable  manner  constituted  a 
single  whole  with  it.  It  could  be  otherwise  only  by  express  stipu- 
lation. Nothing  could  derogate  from  this  principle  of  accession 
but  a  light  of  "superficies"  admitted  by  the  lessee.  That  the 
distinction  contended  for  by  Japan  was  not  contemplated  Is 
proven  by  the  purpose  of  the  parties,  which  was  to  build,  by  the 
special  arrangement  agreed  to  by  the  lessor,  by  eipress  mention 
of  an  Immovable  whole  (soil  and  buildings)  as  reverting  to  the 
lessor  or  as  passing  in  transfer,  and  by  constant  usage  In  disposi* 
tions,  alienations,  etc.  The  rent  payable  for  the  leases  was  out  of 
all  pn^rtion  to  the  value  of  the  improvements  to  be  made.  It  — 
the  rent — was  a  ground  rent,  conventional  and  In  the  lump,  and 
was  the  counterpart  of  various  municipal  obligations  assumed  by 
the  Japanese  Government.  It  was  further  maintained  that  tht 
intention  of  the  negotiators,  in  revising  the  treaties,  was  clearly 
to  treat  the  buildings  as  part  of  the  leased  lands.  The  Japanese 
text  indicates  this  by  using  for  property"  a  word  signifying 
''land  and  things  fixed  thereto."  The  various  governments  In- 
terested had  attached  the  same  meaning  to  the  ej^ression,  but 
now  the  Japanese  Government  was  contending  for  a  narrow  and 
technical  inteipretatkm  of  the  w<ttd,  forgetful  that  the  property 
dealt  with  was  not  the  mere  land  granted  In  the  original  leases, 
but  the  property  "now  held  In  the  settlements*'  at  the  time  of  the 
incorporation  provided  for  by  the  treaties.  Under  extraterritorial 
law  houses  were  not  recorded  separately  from  the  land  and  this 
was  the  law  in  force  at  the  time  the  treaties  were  made.  As  for 
the  equity  in  the  case,  the  protesting  powers  pointed  out  that  only 
the  execution  of  a  contract  was  at  issue  and  that  they  would  not 
have  consented  to  forego  the  rights  acquired  l)y  former  treaties 
except  for  compensation.  But,  if  a  pnvileged  position  resulted,  it 
would  be  largely  justified  by  the  contribution  that  the  first  foreign 
residents  had  made  to  the  commercial,  economic,  and  financial 
prosperity  of  Japan.  If  there  was  inequality,  it  was  all  in  favor  of 
the  Japanese,  who  enjoyed  in  European  countries  freedom  to 
acquire  outright  property  in  immovables,  though  this  privilege 
was  denied  foreigners  in  Japan. 
The  tribunal,  while  admitting  that  some  argument  might  be 
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adduced  that  soil  and  buSdings  constituted,  from  the  fiscal  point 
of  view,  entirely  distinct  objects,  was  inclined  to  attach  most 
importance  to  the  actual  practioe  under  the  leases  and  to  the  in- 
tention of  the  negotiators  of  the  treaties.  For  that  reason  it  did 
not  stop  to  discuss  the  principles  invoked  from  the  dvil  law.  It 
was  not  to  be  dieted  that  both  land  and  buildmgs  had  been 
exempt  from  all  imposts  not  specified  in  the  leases.  The  dahn  of 
Japan  that  this  was  because  the  consular  tribunals  had  not  given 
the  necessary  sanction  to  the  Japanese  fiscal  laws  was  void  of  proof  ^ 
and,  besides,  Japan  had  never  made  reservations  looking  toward 
the  maintenance  of  the  right  thus  impaired.  When  lugotiatiiig 
the  re\'isc(l  treat\'  with  Oreat  Britain,  Japan  had  sought  lo  place 
foreigners  on  the  same  looting  as  Japanese  subjects  in  the  matter  of 
taxation,  but  the  agreement  made  was  to  maintain  the  stains  quo. 
The  contention  that  the  Status  quo  did  not  contemplate  the  land 
was  not  borne  out  by  the  language  of  the  negotiators.  It  was  not 
to  be  assumed  that  Great  Britain  mtended  to  make  a  restriction 
with  reference  to  the  buildings,  and  similarly  in  the  case  of  the 
other  powers:  the  treaties  did  not  refer  to  the  lands  as  they  would 
have  done  if  the  immunity  was  to  be  confined  to  them  alone,  con- 
trary to  the  previous  practice,  but  used  expressions  that  com, 
prehended  the  whole  subject-matter  of  the  leases.  Hence  the 
award: 

**The  provisions  of  the  treaties  and  other  engagements  men- 
tioned in  the  protocols  of  arbitration  exemi^t  not  only  the  lands 
held  in  virtue  of  the  perpetual  leases  granted  by  the  Japanese 
Government  in  its  name,  but  they  exempt  the  lands  and  buildings 
of  all  kinds  constructed  or  which  may  be  constructed  upon  these 
lands,  from  all  imjxjsts,  taxes,  charges,  contributions,  or  any  con- 
ditions other  than  those  expressly  stipulated  in  the  leases  in 
question/' 

(Arckhes  Diphmaliques  [1905],  vol.  xciv,  pp.  666*740;  BrU- 
isk  and  Foreign  SkUe  Papers,  vol.  xcv,  pp.  86-90 ;  voL  xcvm, 
pp.  140-46;  Farrign  Rdations  of  the  United  States,  ipoz^  pp. 
3x3-66;  JifO»>  PP«  687-730;  G.  G.  Wilson,  The  Eagne  ArbHro' 
Hon  Cases.) 
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§  17.  TERMmAXIOl!!  OF  TREATIES 


THE  NEUTRALIZATION  OF  THE  BLACK  SEA 

(1856,  1870-71) 

In  1856,  the  powers  of  Europe  assembled  in  congress  at  Paris 
to  settle  various  questions  arising  out  of  the  relations  between 
Turkey  and  Russia  after  the  Crimean  War.  The  results  of  their 
deliberations  were  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  March  30,  1856,  signed 
b}  Austria,  Great  Britain,  France,  Prussia,  Russia,  Sardinia,  and 
Turkc}';  a  convention  of  the  sLimc  date  between  the  same  parties; 
and  a  convention,  also  of  t^ie  sanie  date,  between  Russia  and  Tur- 
key. The  substance  of  these  agreements  was  that  the  Black  Sea 
should  be  neutralized;  that  it  should  be  closed  to  vessels  of  war  of 
all  states,  Russia  and  Turkey  included ;  that  no  military  or  naval 
establishment  should  be  maintained  on  its  coasts;  and  that,  to 
guarantee  to  Russia  immunity  from  forei^  attack,  Turkey  should 
prohibit  the  passage  of  all  warsliips  through  the  Dardanelles  and 
the  Bosphorus  as  long  as  the  Porte  remained  at  peace.  Exception 
was  made  only  in  the  case  of  light  vessels  in  the  coastal  service  or 
on  diplomatic  missions. 

In  1870.  while  two  of  the  signatory  powers  were  engaged  in  war, 
Russia  announced  her  intention  to  regard  herself  as  no  longer 
bound  by  the  special  convention  of  the  Treaty  of  1856  respecting 
the  neutrality  of  the  Black  Sea.  In  a  note  of  OclobtT  ig  31  ad- 
dressed to  the  other  parties  to  the  treaty,  Prince  Gortchakoff 
explained  that  Russia  considered  the  principle  (the  neutraliza- 
tion of  the  Black  Sea)  "  to  be  no  more  than  a  theory,"  inasmuch  as 
Turkey  maintained  unlimited  naval  forces  in  the  archipelago  and 
the  straits,  while  Great  Britain  and  France  could  concentrate  their 
squadrons  in  the  Mediterranean.  But  what  was  especially  signifi- 
cant in  the  note  was  the  reference  to  the  validity  of  the  treaty,  as 
follows:  "The  treaty  of  March  18/30,  1856,  has,  moreover,  not 
escaped  the  modifications  to  which  most  European  transactions 
have  been  exposed,  and  in  the  face  of  which  it  would  be  difficult 
to  maiwitw"  that  the  written  law,  if  founded  upon  the  respect  for 
treaties  as  the  basis  of  public  light  and  regulating  the  relattoos 
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between  states,  retains  the  moral  validity  which  it  may  have  pos- 
sessed at  other  thnes.''  {PiifUamtnlary  Papers  [zS7x]»  voL  36, 
p.  II.) 

The  modifications  referred  to  were  stated  to  be  (i)  the  imion  of 
Moldavia  and  WaUachia  "by  a  series  of  revolutions  which  are 
equally  at  variance  with  the  letter  and  the  wgmt  of  these  transac- 
tions; "  (2)  the  admission  to  the  Bhick  Sea  of  "whole  squadrons" 
of  foreign  warships;  and  (3)  the  employment  of  irondads  in  mod- 
em navies,  increasing  thereby  the  danger  for  Russia  in  the  event  of 
war  "by  adding  crasidorably  to  the  already  patent  inequality  of 
the  respective  naval  forces." 

For  these  reasons,  the  Russian  representatives  were  to  bring  to 
the  knowledge  of  the  governments  to  which  they  were  accredited 
the  following  conclusions:  "Our  Illustrious  Master  cannot  admit 
de  jure  that  treaties,  violated  in  several  of  their  essential  and 
generdl  clauses,  should  remain  binding  in  other  clauses  directly 
alfcctinc':  the  interests  of  iiis  Empire.  His  Imperial  ^lajesty  can- 
not admit  de  facto  that  tlie  security  of  Russia  should  th  pend  on  a 
fiction  which  has  not  stood  the  test  of  time,  and  should  be  imperiled 
by  her  respect  for  engagements  which  have  not  been  observed  in 
their  integrity.  .  .  .  His  Imperial  Majesty  cannot  any  longer 
hold  himself  bound  by  the  stipulations  of  the  Treaty  of  March 
18/30, 1856,  as  far  as  they  restrict  his  sovereign  rights  in  the  Black 
Sea."  (Parliamentary  Papers  [1871],  vol.  36,  p.  12.) 

In  his  reply  to  the  Russian  note,  Lord  Granville,  the  Britidl 
Foreign  Secretary,  set  aside  consideration  of  the  merits  of  the 
Russian  statements  of  fact  and  confined  himseli  to  the  question, 
"  In  whose  hands  lies  the  power  of  releasing  one  or  more  of  the 
parties  from  all  or  any  of  these  stipulations?  "  His  criticism  of  the 
note  was,  in  part,  as  follows: 

*'The  dispatches  of  Prince  GortchakofT  appear  to  assimae  that 
any  one  of  the  powers  who  have  signed  the  engagement  may  allege 
that  occurrences  have  taken  place  which,  in  its  opinion,  are  at 
variance  with  the  prcnnsions  of  the  treaty,  and,  althoiin:h  this 
is  not  shnred  nor  aclniilted  by  the  co-signatory  powers,  may  found 
upon  that  allegation,  not  a  request  to  those  governments  for  the 
consideration  of  the  case,  but  an  armouncement  to  them  that  it 
has  emancipated  itsell,  or  holds  itself  emancipated^  from  any 
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stipulations  of  the  treaty  which  it  thinks  fit  to  disapprove.  Yet 
it  is  quite  evident  that  Uie  effect  of  such  doctrine,  and  of  any  pro- 
ceeding which,  with  or  without  avowal,  is  founded  upon  it,  is  to 
bring  the  entire  authority  and  efficacy  of  tireatieft  under  the  dis- 
cretionary control  of  each  one  of  the  powers  who  may  have  signed 
them ;  the  result  of  which  would  be  the  entire  destruction  of  treaties 
in  their  essence.  For  whereas  their  whole  object  is  to  bind  powers 
to  one  another,  and  for  this  purpose  each  one  of  the  parties  sur- 
renders a  portion  of  its  free  agency,  by  the  doctrine  and  proceed- 
ing now  in  question,  one  of  the  parties  in  its  separate  and  individual 
capacity  brings  back  the  entire  subject  into  its  own  control,  and 
remains  bound  only  to  itself.''  {.FoiMimtinlkify  Papers  [187 z],  voL 

P-  is  ) 

F^ce  Gortdiakoffy  however,  found  himself  unable  to  admit 
''that  the  abrogation  of  a  theoretical  principle  without  immediate 
fl|)|^cationy  which  only  restores  to  Russia  a  right  of  which  no 
great  power  can  be  deprived,  can  be  r^jarded  as  a  menace  to  peace, 
or  that  in  annulling  a  point  of  the  Treaty  of  1856  the  annulment 
of  the  whole  can  be  implied."  {PaHiammtary  Papers  [1871], 
vol.  36,  p.  34.) 

The  other  signatory  powers  took  the  same  view  of  the  treaty  as 
Great  Britain.  On  the  suggestion  of  Bismarck,  a  conference  of 
these  powers  was  heki  at  London  in  January,  187 1,  for  the  pur- 
pose of  removing  the  diplomatic  difficulty  Uiat  had  arisen.^  In 
an  annex  to  the  protocol  of  the  first  day's  proceedings,  the  follow- 
ing dedaxation  was  made  with  reqpect  to  the  validity  of  treaties: 
''Hie  plenipotentiaries  of  North  Gennany,  of  Austria-Hungary, 
of  Great  Britain,  of  Italy,  of  Russia,  and  of  TuriLey,  assembled 
to-day  in  conference,  recognize  that  it  is  an  essential  principle  of 
the  law  of  nations  that  no  power  can  liberate  itself  from  the  engage- 
ments of  a  treaty,  nor  modify  the  stipulations  thereof,  imless  with 
the  consent  of  the  contracting  powers  by  means  of  an  amicable 
arran<;i'ment."  (Parliamentary  Papers  [187 1],  vol.  36,  p.  127.) 

But,  having  enunciated  the  general  principle,  ihc  powers  pro- 
ceeded to  grant  to  Kussia  wlmt  she  had  contended  for  under  her 

*  France  was  not  represented  in  the  conference  until  the  Mdon  of  March  13,  be* 

cause  of  diffici;U>  in  securing  a  safc-conduct  for  the  passage  of  her  plenipotientltfy 
through  the  Pnissioa  lines.  She,  however,  tieuad  the  Treaty  of  Loodoo. 
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interpretation  of  the  treaty.  A  new  agreement*  was  entered  into 

whereby  articles  11,  13,  and  14  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  were  abro- 
gated, together  with  the  separate  convention  between  Russia  and 
Turkey  annexed  to  article  i.;,  the  whole  being  replaced  by  the 
following:  The  principle  of  the  closing  of  the  Straits  of  the  Dar- 
danelles and  the  lio^Dphorus  such  as  it  has  been  established  by 
the  separate  convention  of  March  30,  1856,  is  maintained,  with 
power  to  His  Imperial  Majesty  the  Sultan  to  open  the  said  Straits 
in  time  ol  peace  to  the  vessels  of  war  of  friendly  and  allied  powers 
in  case  the  Sublime  Porte  should  judge  it  necess;iry  in  order  to 
secure  the  execution  of  the  stipulations  of  the  Treat}'  of  Paris  of 
March  30,  1856.  The  Black  Sea  remains  open,  as  lieretoiore  to  the 
mercantile  marine  of  all  nations."  (FarliametUary  Papers  [187 1 J, 
vol.  36,  p.  170.) 

{BriUsh  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  xlvt,  pp.  8-23 ;  vol.  ua, 
pp.  7-11;  1 193-1227.  Parliamentary  Accounts  and  Papers  [1871], 
voL  36,  pp.  1-176.) 


THE  WOHLGEMUTH  AFFAIR  (2889) 

Toward  the  end  of  February,  1889,  a  Bavarian  tailor,  Lut-z  by 
name,  residing  in  Basle,  received  from  Wohlgemuth,  a  German 
police  inspector  of  Miilhausen,  a  letter  signed  with  a  fictitious 
name  proposing  that  he  enter  the  service  of  the  German  police. 
Later  an  intcrM*ew  was  arranired  for  at  Khcinfelden  in  Switzer- 
land, and  W'olilgemuth  sent  Lutz  a  postal  money  order  of  ten 
francs  to  pay  his  transportation.  At  this  interview  arrangements 
were  discussed  and  agreed  upon  and  Wohlgemuth  handed  Lutz 
eighty  marks.  Lutz  commenced  to  make  his  reports  and  received 
remittances  of  several  hundred  marks.  Wohlgemuth  expressed 
himself  as  pleased  with  Lutz's  activities  and  in  one  of  his  letteis 
wrote  to  him,  ''WUklm  Sie  nur  ImUg  draui  los,"  ' 

*  Treaty  of  London,  March  13,  1871. 

*  WHUm  describes  the  action  o{  a  mole;  to  burrow  secretly  and  UBdemltie;  ■!■» 
to  fmet  out,  we  should  say.  As  describing  political  nrfi\  it)-  it  w  u!d  mean  to 
atlr  up  diaccmtent,  to  work  up  an  a^itatioo  without  actually  beiog  directly  concerned 
iDanyoMftacL  INv  1KAUriliidl7Airb  stronger  and  meajuaodal  agitators  in  a 
btd  asnw  of  actual  diitiiilicn  of  public  ofdor.  WMm,  used  in  the  sntciKe, 
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About  the  middle  of  April,  Latz,  it  appears,  proposed  a  new 
meetiDg  at  Rheinfelden  to  make  important  commiinicatioiis  to 
WoUgemiitL  He  daims  in  this  matter  to  have  acted  only  uptrn 
the  advice  of  his  Socialist  friends,  who  wanted  him  to  expose 
Wohlgemuth  whose  activities  in  Switzerland  had  been  known  for 
some  tune.  On  the  following  Sunday,  April  21, 1889,  when  Wohl- 
gemuth crossed  the  frontier  and  arrived  in  Rheinfdden  to  keep  the 
appointment  as  agreed  upon>  the  local  poEce,  to  whom  Lutz's  as* 
sodates  had  shown  some  of  the  letters  received  from  Wohlgemuth, 
arrested  both  Lutz  and  Wohlgemuth.  They  were  seardied 
and  questioned,  and  papers  considered  of  a  compromising  nature 
were  found  on  Wohlgemuth.  In  vain  he  {beaded  his  official  posi- 
tion as  a  German  police  inq)ector.  He  was  imprisoned  and  Lutz 
was  momentarily  released.  Wohlgemuth  admitted  that  he  had 
written  the  letters  in  question,  but  insisted  that  his  action  had  been 
confined  to  a  perfectly  legitimate  investigation  of  the  socialistic 
activities  on  Swiss  territory.  In  his  examination  he  affirmed  that 
he  had  expressly  warned  Lutz  at  their  first  interview  against  in- 
citing to  unlawful  a;j;iUition,  and  that  it  had  been  understood  that 
Lutz  was  to  do  no  more  tiiaii  keep  iiiui  iniormed  of  what  was 
going  on. 

The  German  Government  maintained  that  it  was  necessary  in 
the  interests  of  its  national  security  to  employ  secret  agents  to 
secure  information  of  the  socialistic  activities  on  Swiss  territory. 
Prince  Bismarck  demanded  the  release  of  Wohlgemuth,  but  the 
Swiss  Federal  Council  proceeded  to  conduct  an  investigation,  as 
a  result  of  which  they  decided  to  take  action  in  conformity  with 
article  70  of  the  Swiss  Constitution,  which  authorizes  the  Con- 
federation to  expel  from  its  territory  "aliens  who  constituted  a 
danG:er  to  Switzerland's  intemnl  security  or  its  foreign  relations." 
Wolilgenuith  was  accordingly  c\])cllrd,  and  after  a  supplementary 
in\ est  luxation  a  similar  course  was  taken  in  regard  to  the  Bava- 
rian tailor,  Lutz.  The  decree  of  expulsion  against  Wohlgemuth 
gave  as  the  reasons  for  this  action  that  he  had  committed  on  Swiss 

"Wahkn  SU  nur  lustig  drauf  los,**  may  reasonably  be  said  to  imply  an  ezhortAtiao 
to  Lutz  tn  incite  kis  as''od!ifcs  to  disturb  the  jxricp.  In  France  Wohlgemuth  was 
characterized  as  an  ageni-provocaieur.  Ciunet  tromktes  the  sentence  into  French, 
"Fmtes  dB  FogttatiM  sMUmmm  et  gUn-y  ttOmmtt*'  {/amnol  d$  Dr9Ulnttn»' 
MM  Mf  [1889],  voL  XVI,  p.  4x8.) 
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territory  acts  which  would  have  the  result  of  endangering  the  in- 
ternal security  or  the  foreign  relations  of  Switzerland,  and  that 
he  had  approached  Lutz,  a  Bavarian  residing  at  Basle,  with  the 
avowed  intention  of  stirring  up  agitation  among  the  workmen  of 
Basle,  Alsace-Lorraine,  and  the  Duchy  of  Baden;  and  that  he 
wrote  him  among  other  things,  ^'WUfilen  Sie  nur  lusfig  drauj  los'^ 
[Continue  to  stir  up  agitation  and  work  at  it  right  merrily].  In 
execution  of  this  decree  Wohlcicn^uth  was  expelled  after  an  im- 
prisomncnt  of  ten  days.  (Clunet:  Journal  de  Droit  InkmaHonal 
PrivS  [1889],  vol.  XVI,  pp.  418-23.) 

The  German  Govemment  took  exception  to  the  treatment  of 
Wohlgemuth  and  requested  the  Swiss  Federal  Council  to  amiul 
the  decree  of  expulsion.  The  semi-official  Norih^Serman  Gcoh 
eUe  (June  5)  intimated  that  the  German  Govenunent  would  have 
to  retaliate  by  enforcing  a  most  rigid  and  inconvenient  inspec- 
tion of  travelers  and  imports  crossing  the  border*  (Schufthess: 
SawopHMier  GesdadOskaUnder  [1889],  vol.  xxx,  p.  96.) 

The  Swiss  Government  answered  the  German  Government 
that  any  ''attempt''  to  ^iply  measures  which  were  directed 
against  Switzerland  "  would  in  advance  be  considerecl  as  ?nth- 
out  justification.''  (ArddneM  DipiomaUques  [1889],  ad  series,  voL 
XXXI,  p.  334.) 

At  this  juncture  Russia  and  Germany,  and  later  Austria,  drew 
the  attenticii  of  the  Swiss  Government  to  the  dangers  which 
threatened  them  because  of  the  great  tolerance  accorded  anar- 
chists and  revolutionists  on  Swiss  territory,  and  as  friendly  powers, 
guarantors  of  Switzerland's  neutrality  [neutralization],  warned 
her,  if  she  did  not  repress  those  activities  of  a  nature  to  disturb 
their  internal  security,  that  they  would  have  to  consider  whether 
the  condnuatiou  of  Switzerland's  neutrality  [neutralization]  would 
be  to  their  advantage.^  (Archives  Diplomatiques  [1889],  2d  series, 
vol.  XXXI,  p.  334.) 

The  two  governments  entered  into  an  exchange  of  notes.  The 

>  June  17,  the  Noffk-Ctmm  GaaeUe  announced:  "On  fhe  13th  of  tUs  month  the 

Ccnnan  and  Russian  representatives  delivered  to  the  Swiss  Minister  for  Foreign 
AiTairs  an  official  written  notice  in  which  they  complained  that  the  Swnss  authorities 
had  abused  the  rights  of  i^trality  [neutralization]  accorded  to  Switzerland  and  had 
not  fulfilled  the  corrnywiding  dhBg»tlnn$.'»  (^draltheit:  BmopOitdier  CtKMekU- 
Mtmbt  [1889],  voL  JOCK,  p.  97') 
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third  of  those  ikated  by  the  German  Govemmeiit  sets 

forth  its  views  as  follows: 

"  ViKDi,  /mm  jtf,  m88q, 

"Your  report  of  the  i8th  of  this  month,  No.  69,  received,  to- 
gether with  the  two  notes  of  the  15th  and  17th  which  M.  Droz 
addressed  to  you.  They  state  that  the  Federal  Council  has  ex- 
pressed its  regret  that  the  Imperial  Government  refuses  to  submit 
the  Wohlgemuth  affair  to  a  fresh  examination. 

**We  arrived  at  this  decision  because  we  were  convinced  that 
no  new  examination  could  in  any  way  alter  the  fact  that  an  officer 
of  the  imperial  police  was,  with  the  kno^\  ledge  and  aid  of  Swiss 
officials,  enticed  to  Swiss  territory  so  that  he  might  he  miprisoned 
there,  and  that  the  Central  Govemment  adopted  this  action  of 
the  cantonal  authorities  as  its  own  by  inflictinc:  upon  the  Germain 
officer  the  penalty  of  e9q>ulsioxL  No  further  inquiry  could  con- 
trovert this  fact. 

''By  the  expulsion  in  question,  the  Central  Swiss  Govemment 
has  evinced  a  detennination  not  to  accord  to  German  officials^ 
whose  duty  it  is  to  obtain  information  in  Switzerland  about  the 
plottings  of  our  German  adversaries,  the  same  inr^iilg^ni^  and 
toleration  granted  so  Sxeely  in  Switzerland  to  GecmaDS  who  axe 
enemies  of  the  Empire. 

"Since  in  oonsequence  we  can  no  longer  protect  ourselves  by 
surveillance  on  the  spot  agidnst  the  revolutionaiy  plottings  and 
writings  of  German  enemies  of  the  Empire  who  are  tolerated  in 
Switzerland,  we  shall  be  obliged,  as  I  ezplamed  in  my  dispatch 
of  June  6  to  Your  Ezcellenqr,  to  withdraw  to  the  Gennan  side  of 
the  frontier  the  superviaon  we  ezerdse  over  these  hostib  pioU 
tbgs,  thou^  it  must  needs  be  said  that  supervision  thus  exer- 
cised can  be  effective  only  In  a  limited  degree,  to  the  great 
prejudice  of  the  peaceful  part  of  the  population  of  the  tiro 
countries.  Hie  precautions  to  be  taken  to  this  end  will  have 
an  undoubted  bearing  upon  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of 
settiement.  In  regard  to  artide  2  of  which  the  Swiss  Govern- 
ment holds  an  opinion  at  variance  with  ours. 

'"Ihe  text  of  the  treaty  does  not  permit  In  our  judgment  of 
any  such  divergence  of  opinion;  it  states  that  Germans  settling 
in  Switzerland  must  be  provided  with  certain  authorizing  papers 
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Issued  at  the  place  whence  they  came.  If  the  Swiss  interpretatiton 
wm  conect,  if  each  of  the  two  govemmeats  and  especially  Ger- 
many had  wished  merely  to  leoognize  the  other's  right  to  require 
or  not  to  require  the  papers  in  question,  the  text  would  have  been 
drafted  in  this  sense,  namely,  that  each  of  the  two  governments 
may  require  the  papers,  that  each  reserves  to  itself  the  right  to 
require  them  or  not  to  require  them.  If  in  this  article  the  word 
*'must"  (mUssen)  was  employed,  it  is  proof  that  we,  at  least, 
from  the  year  1876  have  attadbed  some  importance  to  being  as- 
sured that  no  Gennan  subject  hostile  to  the  authorities  of  his 
countiy  can  daim  protection  in  Switzerland  by  virtue  of  this 
treaty. 

''M.  Broa's  note  considers  this  interpretation  of  ours  inad- 
missible, on  the  ground  that  it  is  irreconcilable  with  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  contracting  parties.  To  this  I  might  simply  reply 
that  every  treaty  between  nations,  in  so  far  as  it  haa  to  do  with 
duties  and  rights,  necessarily  involves  for  each  of  the  contracting 
parties  some  limitation  upon  its  absolute  freedom  in  the  exercise 
of  its  sovereign  rights. 

"In  Germany  we  do  not  look  upon  article  2  of  the  Treaty  of 
April  27,  1876.  as  placing  too  great  a  limitation  upon  the  sovereign 
rights  of  the  country.  The  proof  of  this  lies  in  the  fact  that  in  the 
German  Empire  lliis  article  2  has  been  applied  for  more  than  ten 
years  in  the  way  in  which  I  liave  just  explained  it,  and  that  we 
grant  the  right  of  settling  in  Germany  only  to  those  Swiss  who 
|Mresent  the  certificates  of  the  country  whence  they  come,  as  pro- 
vided for  in  article  2.  If  this  procedure  is  reconcilable  with  the 
sovereignty  of  the  German  Empire,  the  argument  that  Swiss 
sovereignty  may  not  admit  of  such  a  concession  is  hardly  of  a 
nature  to  convince  us,  especially  since,  as  M.  Droz  observes,  it 
is  not  a  question  of  admitting  foreigners  in  general,  but  relates 
only  to  the  conditions  of  admission  of  German  subjects  into 
Switzerland.  There  they  retain  their  status  of  German  subjects, 
and  very  naturally  states  concluding  treaties  stipulate  therein  the 
conditions  to  be  applied  to  the  treatment  of  their  own  subjects  in 
foreign  countries. 

"Germans  who  settle  in  Switzerland  are  none  the  less  German 
subjects,  and  between  two  states  in  friendly  relations,  such  as 
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existed  between  Switzerland  and  the  German  Empire  in  the  year 
1876,  it  was  natural  and  conformable  to  cualom  for  assurances 
to  be  exchanged  with  respect  to  the  treatment  to  be  accorded 
by  each  to  the  subjects  of  the  other,  inclusive  of  survciUance. 

"Treaties  like  the  treaty  of  settlement  of  X876  can  be  caiiied 
out  only  where  there  exists  that  mutual  goodrwill  of  which  the 
treaty  is  the  expression,  and  only  for  so  long  as  this  good-will 
continues  between  the  contracting  parties. 

"To  our  regret  the  good-will  which  we  fed  for  our  Swiss 
neighbor  is  not  reciprocated,  and  the  treaty  seems  no  longer  in 
accord  with  the  relation  which  has  sprung  up  with  this  change  of 
feeling. 

"The  Swiss  Government  has  up  to  the  present  time  simply 
failed  to  fulfill  the  stipulations  of  artide  2,  and  it  is  just  here  that 
one  of  the  chief  reasons  must  be  sought  for  the  regrettable  change 
whidi  has  come  about  in  our  mutual  rdations.  If  these  stipula* 
tions  had  been  fulfilled,  it  is  not  to  be  supposed  that  the  German 
Government  would  have  f  dt  it  necessary  to  place  under  poHoe  sur- 
veUlance  the  secret  activities  of  its  subjects  settled  in  Switzerland, 

"The  note  of  the  X5th  for  the  first  time  makes  an  (rfScial  state- 
ment in  regard  to  the  non*execution  of  artide  a.  , 

"We  should  then  be  within  our  rights  in  declaring  the  Treaty 
of  1876  from  this  moment  void  because  of  the  offidal  refusal  on 
the  part  of  Switzerland  to  put  it  into  execution.  But  in  consider- 
ation of  the  consequences  involved  in  this  sudden  change  for  the 
subjects  of  both  countries,  wq  shall  proceed  instead  to  make  use 
of  our  right  to  terminate  the  treaty  in  accordance  with  artide 
II,  and  sHllII  send  you  the  necessar>'  powers. 

"From  the  iiidica lions  found  in  the  note  of  June  17,  that  the 
Swiss  Government  is  preparing  to  modify  its  system  for  the  pro- 
tection of  international  relations  and  interests  {police  internution- 
ale),  I  derive  the  hope  that  as  a  result  of  these  efforts  we  may  be 
relieved  in  future  of  the  necessity  of  having  recourse  on  our  own 
account  and  within  our  frontier  to  measures  of  a  nature  to  afford 
the  requisite  protection  against  the  criminal  activities  of  the  Ger- 
man Socialist  Democrats  established  in  Switzerland. 

"It  would  give  us  satisf:ictii)n  if  the  means  should  be  found  in 
Switzerland  to  restore  our  conMence  that  our  internal  security 
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would  not  be  more  dangerously  menaced  from  tliat  quarter 
tkui  from  the  other  frontiers  of  the  Empire.  Had  article  2  of 
the  treaty  been  observed  in  Switzerland  with  the  same  exact- 
ness as  in  Germany,  our  confidence  would  not  have  been  shaken 

and  we  should  not  have  had  reason  to  believe  that  the  attitude 
of  the  Swiss  towa.rd  Ihcir  German  neighbors  was  not  tc>-(Ja}-  such 
as  would  be  expected  from  those  who  liad  entered  into  a  treaty 
of  so  intimate  a  natiure  as  that  of  1876. 

"M.  Droz  ends  his  note  by  asking  us  not  to  consider  the  Gov- 
ernment and  the  Swiss  people  as  the  promoters  of  revolution  and 
anarchy.  I  do  not  recall  that  we  have  made  such  a  complaint  to 
the  Department  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  the  Confederation.  Nor  do 
I  entertain  any  doubt  that  the  Central  Government  of  the  Con- 
federation intends  to  live  up  to  the  obligations  toward  neigh- 
boring nations  in  the  manner  indicated  at  the  end  of  the  note 
just  referred  to,  but  I  have  to  admit  that  the  legislation  %vhich 
has  been  in  force  up  to  the  present  in  SwiLzerl:ui(!  does  not  give 
the  Central  Administration  the  means  to  compel  the  local  au- 
thorities of  certain  of  the  cantons  to  observe  the  respect  which 
is  due  to  foreign  powers  and  necessary  for  the  maintenanoe  of 
friendly  relations  between  neighboring  states." 

In  response,  M.  Droz,  acting  under  the  direction  of  the  Federal 
Council,  addressed,  on  July  13,  the  following  note  to  M.  von 
Billow: 

*'The  undersigned  has  been  directed  to  reply  as  follows  to  the 
dispatch  of  His  Excellency  Prince  Bismarck,  dated  July  26,  of 
wldch  His  Excellency  M.  von  Billow  delivered  him  a  copy  July  i. 

''In  his  note  ol  June  15  the  undersigned  stated  that  he  should 
not  for  his  part  again  refer  to  the  Wohlgemuth  mddent.  That 
he  does  so  now  is  simply  to  repeat  in  reply  to  the  dispatch: 

"  First,  that  the  Swiss  authorities  have  in  no  manner  whatsoever 
laid  or  helped  to  lay  a  trap  for  the  police  inspector  of  MUlhausen; 

"Second,  that  ihU  official  was  imprisoned  and  then  expeUed, 
not  because  he  came  to  Switzerland  for  the  purpose  of  gatiiering 
information,  but  because  he  was  trying  to  foment  a  disturbance; 

"Third,  that  a  friendly  discussion  and  the  exchange  of  opinions 
would,  we  consider,  have  brought  these  facts  out  dearly.  ' 

"The  Federal  Coundl  cannot  admit  the  justice  of  the  deduo- 
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tions  that  His  EzceUency  Prince  Bismarck  draws  from  this  in- 
cident. On  the  oonttaiy,  the  Federal  Coundl  considers  that  in 
acting  to  make  dear  its  fiim  intention  to  put  an  end  in  Swiss 
tenitocy  to  disozdets,  whether  factitious  or  real,  it  is  really  acting 
in  the  interests  of  the  two  countries  properly  understood. 

^<  Jh  his  dispatch  the  Chancellor  maintains  his  view  m  r^jard  to 
the  meaning  of  artide  2  of  the  treaty  of  settlement. 

"The  Federal  Onmdl  regrets  profoundly  to  note  the  appear- 
ance of  an  interpretation  of  the  treaty  which  has  not,  imtil  the 
recent  communication  of  the  Gemuui  Government,  ever  been  the 
subject  of  discussion  between  the  two  countries.  Even  if  we  oon- 
sid^  that  the  literal  meaning  of  artide  2  is  durable  of  a  twofold 
interpretation,  the  German  Government,  if  it  would  have  its  own 
accepted,  should  show  that  it  corre^nds  substantially  to  the  will 
of  the  contracting  parties  at  the  moment  when  the  treaty  was 
oonduded.  But  as  to  this  (will  of  the  parties],  there  can  be  no 
room  for  doubt;  the  message  of  the  Federal  Council  to  the  as- 
sembly relative  to  our  treaty  of  settlement  with  Germany  (June  3, 
1876);  the  report  of  the  Council  of  the  States  (June  20,  1876); 
and  finally  the  memorandimi  upon  the  same  matter,  of  the  Ger- 
man Chancellor  to  the  Reichstag  (November  18,  1876)  prove 
ckarl)  and  concordantly  that  the  two  governments  did  not  in- 
tend to  rtstriit  their  ri<j;ht  to  receive  within  their  territor>' whom 
they  chose,  but  that  their  only  purjMJse  vras  to  tlx  the  conditions, 
upon  compHance  with  which  sojourn  or  settlement  within  the 
territory  of  either  state  might  not  be  refused  to  citizens  of  the 
other. 

**To  cite  but  a  single  document,  this  is  what  the  Chancellor's 
memorandum  says  relative  to  artide  2  of  the  treaty  of  settlement: 

[Translated  from  the  German  text]  *'  'Artide  2  defines  the 
papers  which  German  dtizens  may  be  required  to  produce 
upon  demand  [auf  Erfordem]  in  oider  to  be  allowed  to  re- 
side in  Switzerland  or  to  settle  there.  In  this  respect  no  more 
will  be  requked  of  Germans,  than  of  dtizens  of  the  Swiss 
Cantons.' 

"The  words  'upon  demand'  [auj  Erjordcrn]^  to  make  sense,  can 
evidently  refer  only  to  the  Swiss  authorities.  They  show  clearly 
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that  in  the  opinion  of  the  author  of  this  message  to  the  Reichstag 
ddzens  of  the  German  Empire  must,  in  order  to  reside  in  Switzer- 
land, be  ready  to  exhibit  the  papers  prescribed  when  tliey  are 
(^ed  for,  but  that  the  Swiss  autliorities  are  not  obliged  to  re- 
quire them. 

"This  is  also  apparent  from  the  history  of  the  negotiations  of 
our  treaty  of  settlement  with  Germany,  which  was  based  upon  sim- 
ilar treaties  concluded  by  Switzerland  with  the  Grand  Duchy 
of  Baden  October  31,  1863,  with  France  June  30,  1864,  with 
Wurtemberg  March  18,  1869.  Article  4  of  the  treaty  with  Wiir- 
temberg  says  that,  to  obtain  permission  to  settle  in  either  state, 
U  suffices  to  deposit  the  certihcate  of  nationality  [acte  d^origine] 
and  a  cerdlicate  testifying  that  the  individual  is  of  good  charac- 
ter and  not  a  pauper. 

"There  is  no  mention  of  any  obligation  for  cither  government 
to  require  these  certificates.  The  Sudss  negotiators  [dH€gues\  pro- 
posed the  very  exacting  conditions  contained  in  the  treaty  of 
April  27, 1876,  so  as  to  make  it  clear  that  Germans  could  not  escape 
the  requirements  of  the  Swiss  law  relative  to  supervision  over 
aliens  and  so  as  to  conform  to  the  terms  of  article  2  of  our  treaty 
<tf  June  30,  2864,  with  France.  This  article  2  of  the  treaty  of 
June  30, 1864,  with  France  reads  as  follows: 

"*Tu  acquire  a  domicile  or  to  SLille  in  S\\itzerland  French- 
men must  be  provided  u-ilh  a  certificate  of  registration  gi\ing 
their  nationality,  which  will  be  issued  to  them  by  the  French 
Embassy  after  they  have  exhibited  certi^cates  of  good 
character  and  the  , other  papers  required.' 

"Hie  essential  provisions  of  the  two  treaties  axe  thus  seen  to 
be  identical,  yet  France,  like  the  German  GianoellOT  in  1876, 
never  understood  the  stipulations  of  this  aitide  as  constitutiDg 
an  obligation  imposed  upon  Switzerland  to  restrict  the  permission 
of  residence  to  those  Frenchmen  exclusively  who  should  have 
OHnpUed  with  the  conditions  therein  enumerated,  but  considered 
it  as  giving  Switzerland  the  right  so  to  act  The  same  is  true  of 
the  other  countries  with  whom  we  have  similar  treaties. 

"In  view  ol  the  above  considerations  we  cannot  refrain  from 
expressing  our  surprise  to  hear  it  affirmed  that  even  in  1876  the 
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Gcnnaa  Govenuiicat  oooaideied  it  Importtuit  to  prevent  Switier- 
land,  by  the  stipulations  of  the  treaty  of  settlement,  from  reoeiv* 
uig  all  Gcnnan  subjects  who  did  not  get  on  with  the  Germaa 
Govenunent  U  tUb  deaiie  [on  Geimany's  part]  eiisted.  It  re* 
mained  a  secret.  The  German  negotiator  did  not  eipreas  it  and 
aztkte  s  of  the  treaty  does  not  give  eaqwessioa  to  it.  Stidi  an 
intention  would  furthermore  have  been  contrary  to  the  spirit  oi 
the  treaty,  the  object  of  which  was  not  to  hinder  but  to  facPitate 
the  rec^nocal  settlement  of  citizens  of  eadi  of  the  states  within 
the  territories  of  the  other,  by  assuring  them  the  enjoyment  of  the 
maximum  of  rights  and  advantages  possible  (articles  3  and  6). 

"We  must  repel  the  imputation  that  we  ha  \  e  not  observed  the 
terms  of  Uie  treaty  of  April  27,  1876,  and  absolutely  contest  the 
right  of  the  German  Government  to  declare  the  treaty  at  an  end 
because  of  our  failure  to  observe  it.  In  regard  to  the  manner  in 
which  the  treaty  has  been  carried  out  by  the  parties  we  shall 
only  draw  attention  to  the  following  considerations: 

**In  the  first  place,  precise  information  permits  us  to  affirm  that 
a  certificate  of  good  character  has  not  been  required  in  every  in- 
stance of  Svnss  citizens  settled  in  Germany. 

"Further,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  the  Federal  Coxmdl  has  made 
known  sufficiently  its  method  of  applying  article  2  through  \  ari- 
ous  official  publications,  among  others  the  circular  of  September 
13,  1880,  which  gave  rise  to  a  diplomatic  correspondence  with  the 
German  Legation  at  Berne,  and  again  through  the  supplementary 
circular  of  February  16, 188 1,  and  repeatedly  through  the  Coun- 
cil's annual  report  [rapport  annuel  de  gestion].  Since  these  docu- 
ments were  transmitted  to  the  German  Legation  as  soon  as  they 
appeared,  without  ever  giving  rise  to  any  objection  to  their  con- 
tents, it  is  impossible  to  conceive  how  the  German  Government 
now  asserts  tliAt  it  has  only  learned  what  is  our  interpatetation  oi 
the  treaty  bxm.  our  note  of  June  15. 

"Finally,  we  ought  to  make  it  a  subject  of  remark  that  our 
police  of  the  cantons  have  cause  to  be  f»*^«g  in  regaid  to  the 
certificates  carried  by  aliens  in  order  to  pievent  an  iuvasion  of 
suspected  peisons  who  so  easily  become  a  danger  and  a  burden 
to  our  country.  This  was  the  consideiation  which  occupied 
us  when  the  tenns  of  the  treal^  of  i^nil  96, 1876,  were  dxafted* 
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Without  pbdng  too  great  sbxre  by  the  certificates  <rf  good  diaiv 
'  actcTy  whicli  aie  often  deHvmd  ID  such  a  way  as  to  deprive 
'  of  any  serious  oedeiice,  —  for  the  wont  class  of  anarcbiats  and 
revohitiaiiJsts  with  their  pspets  perfectly  in  order  are  sometiines 
unsuspectedly  admitted,  —  we  are,  neverthdess,  far  from  wishing 
to  renounce  this  guarantee  intended  for  our  protection.  Indeed 
we  axe  |^  to  mote  tliaA  the  authorities  of  the  cantons  may  in 
future  require  a  stiU  more  rigorous  application  Ipniudianl  of 
this  guarantee  without  the  risk  of  having  the  German  Government 
itself  make  a  request  for  lenienqr  in  the  execution  of  this  clause' 
of  the  treaty. 

''The  imdersigned  hopes  tltat  this  statement  of  the  &ct8  in  the 
case  may  serve  to  convince  His  Highness  the  Chancellnr  that  the 
Federal  Councfl  never  had  the  intention,  with  which  it  h  cred- 
ited, of  making  the  admission  of  Germans  into  Switserhmd  de- 
pend upon  the  pennlsflion  of  the  Gennan  Government,  nor  did 
it  expect  to  daim  for  itsdf  a  reciprocal  right  in  respect  to  the  Swiss 
who  take  up  their  residence  in  Germany.  Although  it  is  true,  as 
the  dispatch  of  June  26  remarks,  that  every  international  treaty, 
to  the  extent  of  the  rights  it  creates  and  the  obligations  it  imposes, 
implies  the  relinquishment  by  each  of  the  contracting  parties  of  a 
paxt  of  its  sovereignty,  it  is  not  less  certain  that  there  arc  some 
attributes  of  her  sovereignty  that  Switzerland  has  not,  nor  ever 
will,  of  her  own  free  will,  agree  to  abandon  by  treaty  stipulation. 
The  preservation  of  the  right  of  asyluni  is  one  of  these  attributes, 
as  is  shown  by  the  whole  course  of  Swiss  history.  This  constitutes 
one  of  the  principles  from  which  we  cannot  depart,  and  by  which 
we  shall  be  governed  if  we  enter  into  negotiations  with  Germany 
for  the  conclusion  of  a  new  treaty  of  settlement.  This  reminder 
appears  necessary  to  us. 

**In  his  preceding  communications,  the  undersigned  has  dis- 
cussed the  means  proposed  to  prevent  anarchists  and  revolu- 
tionists from  using  Swiss  territory  as  a  base  to  conspire  against 
the  material  security  of  Germany,  and  the  measures  intended  to 
suppress  the  plots  which  unfortunately  occur  in  spite  of  the  pre- 
cautions taken. 

"The  Federal  Council  can  only  repeat  the  categorical  declara- 
tioDS  which  it  has  made  in  reference  to  this  subject  Recognising 
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to  liidr  fullest  extent  the  intematUmal  duties  wUch  rest  iqxm  the 
Confederation  as  weD  as  ixpom  every  government  desirous  of  main- 
taining  good  relations  with  friendly  states,  the  Federal  Council 
has,  in  every  instance,  given  evidence,  by  its  acts,  of  its  firm  inten- 
tion not  to  tolerate  in  Switzerland  any  acts  contrary  to  the  law  of 
nations  or  to  the  respect  which  states  owe  to  one  another.  This 
action  is  but  the  expression  of  the  will  of  the  Swiss  p)eople,  mani- 
fested in  this  particular  instance  by  the  unanimous  votes  of  the 
Federal  Chambers,  when  appeal  was  made  to  their  legislative 
concurrence. 

At  the  present  time,  thanks  to  the  vigorous  measures  employed 
in  the  last  few  years,  no  recognized  anarchist  or  revolutionist 
leader  is  settled  or  allowed  in  Switzerland.  The  creation  of  a 
central  bureau  of  political  supervision  [police  politique]  conse- 
quent upon  the  decision  taken  by  the  Chambers  at  their  last 
session  will  make  it  possible  the  better  to  keep  track  of  and  re- 
press, in  so  far  as  is  allowed  by  our  constitution,  all  iihcit  or  dan- 
gerous activity,  whether  in  the  press  or  on  the  part  of  societies 
and  meetings,  when  of  a  nature  to  menace  the  maintenance  of 
good  relations  with  other  nations. 

"The  Federal  Council  does  not  doubt  that  these  explanations 
will  be  of  a  nature  completely  to  reassure  the  German  Govern- 
ment and  con\ance  it  that  there  is  no  need  of  having  recourse 
to  exceptional  measures  contrary  to  the  interests  of  the  two 
states.  That  we  insist  with  so  much  tenness  upon  the  respect 
for  our  rights  is  because  our  intention  is  not  less  firm  to  fulfill 
scrupulously  our  international  duties,  especially  in  regard  to 
Germany,  with  whom  we  have  always  been  desirous  of  maintain- 
ing  the  best  relations. 

"The  undersigned  begs  His  Excellency,  M.  von  BUlow,  to 
bring  that  which  precedes  to  the  attentioii  of  Hb  Highness, 
Prince  Bfamaidc,  and  to  aocq>t  the  aaaunuioe  of  his  considera- 
tion." 

After  the  receipt  of  the  Swiss  note  of  July  13,  the  German  Gov- 
enunent,  on  July  20,  formaUy  denounced  the  treaty  of  April  27, 
1876,  in  accordance  with  its  article  iz,  ao  that  it  ezpured  one  year 
from  that  date,  on  July  30, 1890. 

On  July  31,  the  Goman  Government  in  a  note  to  the  Swiss 
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Oovemment  maintained  its  viewa  as  previously  set  forth  and 
considered  that  the  Socialists  could  not  be  looked  upon  as  political 
refugees  enjoying  an  asylum  in  Switxerland,  but  that  they  had 
gone  there  of  their  own  free  will  for  the  purpose  of  intriguing 
against  the  German  Empire.  The  question  of  Switzerland's  vioIsf 
tion  of  her  neutralization  was  not  mentioned,  but  the  Chancellor 
expressed  the  hope  that  a  new  treaty  of  settlement  might  be  en- 
tered into.  A  new  treaty  was  in  fact  concluded  to  replace  the 
old  one  before  the  date  of  its  expiration. 

{Archives  Diploynaliques,  2d  series,  voL  xxxi,  pp.  332-41. 
Schulthess:  Europaisclter  GeschictUskaknder  [i88q],  vol.  xxx,  pp. 
96,97,  104-05,  112,  143-44,  250;  C.  K.  Hoflmann:  Bet  Conjiiei 
tusschen  Zuitserland  en  Duitschland  in  i88g  p-,ciden,  1891].  Cf, 
also  Kmty,  Politisdies  Jahrbuck  der  schweizerschen  Eidgenassenschajt 
fiBSg],  pp.  477-95;  [1890],  pp.  628-34,  where  the  question  is  ably 
discussed  in  German  from  the  Swiss  point  of  view,  but  in  an  im- 
partial ^lirit) 


THE  EFFECT  OF  WAR  ON  TREATIES 

It  is  a  weU-recognized  principle  that  war  termhiates  certain 
treaties.  This  subject  does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  this  vol- 
ume. 
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THE  LAW  OF  NATIONS:  SUBSTANTIVE  INTERNA- 
TIONAL  LAW  RECOGNIZED  BY  GOVERNMENTS 
AS  A  RULE  OF  CONDUCT  BINDING  UPON  THEM 
AND  OBSERVED  BY  THEM  IN  PRACTICE 
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CHAPTER  IV 

THE  EQUALITY  OF  STATES 


i  x8.  SOV£R£IGNTY,  mD£P£NDSNCB»  AND  SQUAUXY 


The  first  thing  that  strikes  the  observant  student  of  the  prac- 
tice of  diplomacy  is  not  that  alleged  equality  of  states  which  is 
made  the  basis  of  all  treatises  on  the  law  of  nations.  On  the 
contrary,  at  eveiy  turn  he  meets  countless  instances  where  in- 
eqiialities  are  recognized  in  the  relations  between  states.  Here 
it  is  necessaiy  to  make  a  distinction.  Whenever  a  matter  falls 
within  the  province  ol  international  Unr,  it  means  that  all  states, 
great  and  small,  may  e^>ect  to  be  equal  as  regards  its  application 
to  their  affairs.  In  the  words  of  the  great  Marshall,  ''No  prin- 
cq>le  of  general  kw  is  mote  nniversally  acknowledged  than  the 
perfect  equality  of  nations.  Russia  and  Geneva  have  equal  ri^ts. 
It  results  from  this  equality  that  no  one  can  rightfully  impose  a 
rule  on  another.  Each  l^pslates  for  itself,  but  its  legislation 
can  operate  on  itself  alone."  But  in  the  realm  of  politics, 
where  states  great  and  small  debate  and  maintain  their  differ- 
ent views,  the  very  fact  that  they  are  concerned  with  poHtics 
or  policies  means  that  there  is  as  yet  no  agreement  among  the 
nations  which  can  be  incorporated  into  the  body  of  inter- 
national law.  In  such  instances,  the  power  of  the  govenmient  of 
the  mightier  state  makes  its  views  felt  in  shaping  the  rule  of  the 
law  of  nations,  which  shall  be  agreed  upon  hi  the  end  to  settle 
the  conflict  of  policies  and  to  regulate  the  question  in  dispute. 
As  Westlake  has  so  well  said:  "Therefore  from  time  to  time  new 
rules  have  to  be  proposed  on  reasonable  grounds,  acted  on  pro- 
visionally, and  ultimately  adopted  or  rejected  as  may  be  deter- 
mined by  experience,  including  the  effect,  not  less  important 
in  international  than  in  uatiouai  a£[airs,  of  interest  coupled  with 
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preponderating  power."  (Westlake :  liUemaiiomil  Law,  part  i. 
Peace  [Cambridge,  1910],  p.  15.) 

I  It  would  indeed  be  a  most  top-heavy  system  wMdi  afaoukl 
attempt  to  establish  law  without  regard  to  the  strength  of  opinion 
upon  which  it  must  rely  lor  its  maintenance.  In  due  course,  as 
the  recognized  principles  are  better  understood,  and  as  the 
spirit  of  equitable  compromise,  which  is  the  basb  for  agreement 
upon  all  new  law  or  regulation,  is  more  skillfully  and  reaaon- 
abfy/applied,  the  extension  of  international  law  will  grow  apace. 
Let  us  not  be  impatient  and  attempt  to  be  over-hasty  in  this 
process,  for  the  successful  accomplwhment  of  which  so  mudi 
wisdom  and  so  much  enperienoe  are  necessary.  If  we  clothe  policy 
with  the  robes  of  law,  policy  it  will  still  remain,  but  the  effect 
may  be  to  discredit  the  principles  of  the  real  law  4^  nations  which 
lie  at  the  very  foundation  of  individual  security. 


(a)  Sovetdgnly 


AN  ARREST  IN  CANADA  (1S63) 

On  April  15,  186^,  Mr.  Seward^  Secretary  of  State  of  the  United 
States,  wrote  to  Mr.  Stanton,  Secrftary  of  War :  "  I  have  carefully 
examined  the  report  of  John  A.  Haddock,  captain  commanding 
Company  E,  35th  Regiment  of  New  ork  Volunteers,  concerning 
his  arrest  of  Ebenezer  Tyler,  a  deserter  from  the  forces  of  the 
United  States,  within  imquestioned  Canadian  territories  of  Great 
Britain.  The  \aolation  of  the  sovcreiguty  of  a  friendly  State 
was  doiiL)ilLS5  committed  under  the  influence  of  an  earnest  zeal 
for  the  inttrusts  of  the  United  States,  but  that  motive  cannot  di- 
minish the  wrongfulness  of  the  act  or  furnish  excuse  for  this  govem- 
mcTit  to  that  of  Great  Britain.  Having  submitted  the  matter  to 
the  President,  I  am  instructed  by  him  to  disavow  with  regret  the 
proceeding  of  Captain  Haddock,  nnd  to  inform  the  British  Gov- 
ernment that  tlie  captain  will  be  dismissed  from  the  public  service 
and  that  the  deserter  Ebenezer  Tyler  will  be  discharged  from  ids 
enlistment  in  the  volunteer  forces  of  the  United  States." 

(Moore:  IHgest  of  Inkmational  Law,  voL  n,  p.  370.) 
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(d)  Independence 


TEE  ZAPPA  INCID£NT  (1891) 

The  most  remarkable  incident  that  has  ocoirred  of  late  years 
on  the  question  is  that  between  Greece  and  Romnania,  of  the 
succession  to  Vanghely  Zappa,  by  birth  a  Greek  of  Ottoman 
nationaUty,  but  who  had  obtained  what  is  called  the  little  natu- 
ralization in  Roumania.  He  bequeathed  his  immovable  property  to 
a  public  purpose  in  Greece,  subject  to  a  life  interest  which  ended 
in  189X,  whereupon  the  Greek  Government  claimed  to  be  put  in 
possession  of  the  inheritance  in  Roumania  by  the  Greek  Consulate 
theie.  At  the  same  time  the  nephews  of  the  testator  claimed  the 
possession  in  the  national  court  of  first  instance  at  Bukharest,  on 
the  ground  that  only  Roumanians  were  allowed  by  a  law  of  1879 
to  acquire  immovables  in  coimtry  districts^  and  then  the  Rou- 
manian Govenunent  intervened  in  the  same  court  to  daim  the  sue- 
oessum  as  vacant.  The  Gie^  Government,  a  note  of  May 
16/28, 1893,  c^nessed  "its  surprise  that  the  Roumanian  state  peii- 
auted  in  deaaring  to  bring  differences  between  states  to  tlie  judg- 
ment of  the  national  courts/'  and  withdrew  its  representative 
from  Bukharest,  a  step  which  led  to  a  long  internq>tion  of  diplo- 
matic intercourse  between  the  two  states^  each  of  which  published 
opinions  given  in  its  favor  by  eminent  international  jurists.  The 
faculty  of  law  of  the  Univenity  of  Berlin  gave  an  opioicm  which 
is  specially  worthy  of  mention.  It  was  that  national  courts  are 
not  competent  as  between  states  in  matters  of  dvil  rig^t  arising 
out  of  intemktronal  treaties,  but  are  so  in  matters  arising  from 
pure  private  law,  so  &r  as  regards  ihe  forum  rei  sike,  the  forum 
heredUoHSf  and  the  forum  prorogatum, 

(Extract  from  Westlake:  IrUemaiional  Law,  part  I,  Peace 
[Cambridge,  1910],  p.  251.) 
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UND£RHILL  9,  H£RNAND£Z 
Th  Supmit  Cm*  4^  II*  UtM  SMu,  tSff 

In  the  early  part  of  1892  a  revolution  was  initiated  in  Vene- 
zuela against  the  administration  thereof,  which  the  revolutionists 
claimed  had  ceased  to  be  the  legitimate  government.  .  .  . 
General  Hernandez  belonged  to  the  anti-Administration  party, 
and  commanded  its  forces  in  the  vicinity  of  Ciudad  Bolivar.  In 
October  the  party  in  revolt  had  achieved  success  generally,  taking 
possession  of  the  capital  of  Venezuela  Uctober  6,  and  on  October 
23,  1892,  the  Crcspo  Cjovemment.  so  called,  was  formally  recog- 
nized as  the  legitimate  GoverimiciiL  of  Venezuela  by  the  United 
States. 

George  F.  Underbill,  ...  a  citizen  of  the  United  States,  who 
had  constructed  a  waterworks  system  for  the  city  of  Bolivar  under 
a  contract  with  the  government  and  was  engaged  in  suppl>'ing 
the  place  with  water,  .  .  .  some  time  after  the  entry  of  General 
Hernandez,  .  .  .  applied  to  him  as  the  oflScer  in  command  for  a 
passport  to  leave  the  city.  Hernandez  refused  this  reciuest,  and 
requests  made  by  others  in  UnderhilTs  behalf,  imtil  October  i8, 
when  a  passport  was  given  and  Underiiill  left  the  country. 

This  action  was  brought  to  recover  damages  for  the  detention 
caused  by  reason  of  the  refusal  to  grant  the  passport;  for  the 
aUeged  coniuiement  of  Underhill  to  his  owti  hriuse;  and  for  cer- 
tain alleged  assaults  and  affronts  by  the  o&cers  oi  Hernandez' 
army. 

The  cause  was  tried  in  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  Eastern  District  of  New  York,  and  on  the  conclusion  of 
plaintiff's  case,  the  Circuit  Court  ruled  that  upon  the  facts  plaintiff 
was  not  entitled  to  recover,  and  directed  a  verdict  for  defendant, 
on  the  ground  that  because  the  acts  of  defendant  were  those  of 
a  military  commander,  representing  a  de  facto  government  in  the 
prosecution  of  a  war,  he  was  not  civilly  responsible  therefor." 
Judgment  having  been  rendered  for  defendant,  the  case  was  taken 
to  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  and  by  that  court  affirmed  upon 
the  ground  "that  the  acts  of  the  defendant  were  the  acts  of  the 
Government  of  Venezuela,  and  as  such  are  not  prope^  the  sub- 
ject of  adjudication  in  the  courts  of  another  government*"  (26 
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n.S.  App.  573.)  Thmiqxni  the  csiue  was  bixnight  to  tbis  court 
cxLccrtwyon*  •  •  • 

iff.  Cki^  JmsHu  Futtetf  alter  statiDg  the  case,  ddivered  the 
oiHoioii  of  the  court: 

"Eireiy  soverdgn  state  is  bound  to  nspetit  the  mdependenoe  of 
evay  other  soverdgn  state,  and  the  courts  of  one  country  will 
not  sit  in  judgment  on  the  acts  of  the  government  of  another  done 
^tUn  its  own  territory.  Redress  of  grievances  by  reascm  of  such 
acts  must  be  obtained  through  the  means  open  to  be  availed  of 
by  sovereign  powers  as  between  themselves. 

"Nor  can  the  principle  be  omfined  to  lawful  or  recognized  gov- 
ernments, or  to  cases  where  redress  can  manifestly  be  had  through 
public  channels.  The  inmiunity  of  individuab  from  suits  brought 
in  foreign  tribunals  for  acts  done  within  their  own  states,  in  the 
exercise  of  govermnental  authority,  whether  as  civil  oflicers  or 

military  commanders,  must  necessarily  extend  to  the  agents 
of  governments  ruling  by  paramount  force  as  matter  of  fact. 
\niere  a  civil  war  prevails,  that  is,  where  the  people  of  a  country 
are  cii\idcd  into  two  hostile  parties,  who  take  up  arms  and  oppose 
one  another  by  military  force,  generally  speaking,  foreign  nations 
do  not  assume  to  judge  of  the  merits  of  the  quarrel.  If  the  party 
seeking  to  dislodge  the  existing  government  succeeds,  and  the 
independence  of  the  government  it  has  set  up  is  recognized,  then 
the  acts  of  such  government  from  the  commencement  of  its  exist- 
ence are  regarded  as  those  of  an  independent  nation.  If  the 
political  revolt  fails  of  success,  still  if  actual  war  has  been  waged, 
acts  of  legitm.ale  warfare  cannot  be  made  the  ba^is  of  individual 
liability.    [References  omitted  ] 

Revolutions  or  insurrections  may  inconvenience  other  na- 
tions, but  by  accommodation  to  the  facts  the  application  of 
settled  rules  is  readily  reached.  And  where  the  fact  of  the  exist- 
ence of  war  is  in  issue  in  the  instance  of  complaint  of  acts  com- 
mitted within  foreign  territory,  it  is  not  an  absolute  prerequisite 
that  that  fact  should  be  made  out  by  an  acknowledgment  of 
belligerency,  as  other  official  recognition  of  its  existence  may  be 
sufficient  proof  thereof.  {The  Three  Friends,  166  U.S.  i) 

"In  this  case,  the  archives  of  the  State  Department  show  that 
chdl  im  was  flagrant  in  Venesuela  from  the  spring  that 
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the  levolutbn  waa  suooessfiil;  and  that  tlie  levohttioiiaiy  govem- 
ment  was  recognised  by  the  United  States  as  the  government  of 
the  oottntiy,  it  benig»  to  iiae  tiie  language  of  the  Seoetazy  of  State 
in  a  oommnnication  to  our  Minister  to  Venemda,  'accepted  by 
the  peo[de,  in  the  posseasian  oC  the  power  of  the  natioii  and  fully 
established.' 

"That  these  were  facts  of  which  the  oourt  is  bound  to  take 
Judicial  notioe,  and  for  infonnatioii  as  to  which  it  may  consult 
the  Department  of  State,  there  can  be  no  doubt.  (Janes  v. 
Unikd  Siaies,  137  U.S.  902;  Migkdl  v.  SnUam  of  Jakare,  [1894] 
X  Q^.  149.) 

''It  is  icUe  to  argue  that  the  proceedings  of  ihose  who  thus 
triumphed  should  be  treated  as  the  acts  of  banditti  or  mere  mobs. 

"We  entertain  no  doubt  upon  the  evklenoe  that  Hernandez 
was  carrying  on  ndlitaiy  operations  in  siq]port  of  the  revolutionary 
party.  It  may  be  that  adherents  of  that  side  of  the  controversy 
in  the  particular  locality  where  Hernandez  was  the  leader  of  the 
movement  entertained  a  preference  for  him  as  the  future  executi\'e 
head  of  the  nation,  but  that  is  beside  the  question.  The  acts 
complamed  of  were  the  acts  of  a  military  commander  represent- 
ing the  authority  of  the  revolutionary  party  as  a  govemiiient, 
which  afterwards  succeeded  and  was  recognized  by  the  United 
States.  We  think  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals  was  justified  in 
concludhig  'that  the  acts  of  the  defendant  were  the  acts  of  the 
Government  of  Venezuela,  and  as  such  are  not  properly  the 
subject  of  adjudication  in  the  courts  of  another  government.' 

"The  decisions  cited  on  plaintiff's  behalf  are  not  in  point. 
Cases  respecting  arrests  by  military  authority  in  the  absence 
of  the  prevalence  of  war;  or  the  validity  of  contracts  between 
individuals  entered  into  in  aid  of  insurrection;  or  tlie  right  of 
revokitionary  bodies  to  vex  the  commerce  of  the  world  on  its 
common  liighway  without  incurring  the  penalties;  denounced  on 
piracy;  and  the  like,  do  not  involve  the  questions  presented  here. 

"We  agree  with  the  Circuit  Court  of  Appeals,  that  *  the  evidence 
upon  the  trial  indicated  that  the  purpose  of  the  defendant  in  his 
treatment  of  tlie  plaintiff  was  to  coerce  the  plaintiff  to  operate 
his  waterworks  and  his  repair  works  for  the  beneht  of  the  com- 
munity and  the  revoiutionaiy  forces/  and  that  'it  was  not  suf* 
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fident  to  have  wmanted  a  finding  by  the  jury  that  the  ddendant 
was  actuated  by  maHoe  or  any  pers<mal  or  private  motive;'  and 
we  concur  in  its  disposition  of  the  rulings  below.  The  decree  of  the 
Circuit  Court  is  afiinned." 

(Extract  from  United  Stales  Reports,  vol.  i68,  pp.  250-54,  with 
Rporter's  statement  oi  facts  abbreviated.) 


THE  BRAZILIAN  COFFEE  CASE  (19x2) 

In  this  suit,  which  was  begun  in  191 2  in  the  District  Court  for 
the  Southern  District  of  New  York  as  United  Siat€s  v.  Herman 
Sielcketty  but  which  was  afterwards  discontinued,  the  chief  point 
at  issue  was  the  power  of  the  GoverrLment  of  the  United  States 
to  proceed  against  the  property  of  a  foreign  state,  warehoused  in 
New  York,  on  the  ground  of  violation  of  the  Shenziaa  Anti-Trust 
Act.    The  facts  were  as  follows: 

More  than  three-fourths  of  the  world's  coffee  is  raised  )n  Brazil, 
the  greater  part  of  it  in  the  State  of  Sao  Paido.  In  1906  there 
was  an  abnonnal  crop,  ahnost  equal  to  the  production  of  the  two 
pieceding  years  put  together,  with  the  result  that  the  coffee 
madLet  was  demoralized  and  the  planters  threatened  with  bank- 
ruptcy. To  remedy  conditions,  the  Government  of  S&o  Paulo 
formed  the  so-called  "valorization  scheme,"  whereby  the  State 
was  to  take  over  such  part  of  the  surplus  coffee  as  could  not  other- 
wise he  marketed  to  advantage,  withhold  it  from  the  market  for 
the  time  bemg,  and  regulate  its  sale  later.  The  plan  further  pro- 
vided for  the  limitation  of  the  acreage  under  coffee  cultivation, 
lor  the  fixation  of  a  minimum  pnce  m  Brazilian  markets,  for  the 
checking  of  exportation  of  inferior  coffee,  and  for  the  raismg  of 
loans  on  the  security  of  the  coffee  purchased. 

After  some  temporary  financial  operations,  SSo  Paulo  in  1908 
boROwed  £15,000,000  horn  London  and  Paris  bankers  ''to 
liquidate  the  operations  effected  for  the  valorisation  of  coffee." 
This  loan  was  guaranteed  by  the  Federal  Government  of  Brazil 
and  was  secured  by  the  coffee  stiU  unsold  and  by  an  export  tax  on 
coffee  of  five  francs.  The  agreement  with  the  bankers  called  for 
the  sale  of  this  coffee  within  ten  years,  under  the  control  of  a  com- 
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mittee  of  seven,  meedDg  in  Londoo»  one  of  whom  was  a  lepresen- 
tative  of  the  Govcmment  of  SSo  Paulo  with  power  to  veto  all 
dedatODs  of  the  conunittee.  Approadmately  7,000,000  bags  of 
coffee  were  delivered  to  the  oommittee,  about  a  fourth  of  iHuch 
was  assigDed  for  sale  m  the  tJmted  States.  All  sales  were  to  be 
made  hi  the  name  of  the  Government  of  SSo  Paulo,  irhkh  was 
under  obIigati<m  to  sell  a  ininlmum  amount  eveiy  year,  and  more 
if  market  conditions  warranted. 

On  an  examination  into  the  facts,  the  Department  of  Justice 
of  the  United  States  considered  that  the  operations  of  the  commit- 
tee were  in  restraint  of  trade  and  suit  was  entered  against  the 
defendant,  Herman  Sielcken,  as  the  representative  of  the  com- 
mittee in  the  United  States.  As  a  preliminary  step,  the  Attorney- 
General  sought,  under  the  Sherman  Act,  to  seize  950,000  bags  of 
coffee,  stored  in  New  York  and  controlled  by  the  committee,  and 
to  hold  this  coffee  pending  the  result  of  the  suit,  but  the  tempo- 
rary injunction  was  refused. 

In  its  petition,  the  government  argued  that  the  facts  pleaded 
constituted  a  violation  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act.  Acts  and  agree- 
ments unlawful  under  statutes  of  the  United  States  could  not 
become  lawful  because  they  were  "not  unlawful  in  Brazil  and 
were  participated  in  by  a  foreign  state."  Though  courts  would 
not,  in  general,  exercise  jurisdiction  over  the  person  or  property 
of  a  foreign  sovereign,  such  jurisdiction  would  be  assmned  if  "  the 
foreign  state  engages  in  a  biisiness  transaction,  as  its  rights  then 
are  not  superior  to  those  of  an  mdividual  citizen."  Acoording^, 
the  petition  prayed: 

"i.  That  the  acts  set  forth  in  the  petition  be  declared  to  be 
violative  of  the  Anti-Trust  Act,  and  that  all  claims,  either 
to  the  title  or  possession  of  the  coffee,  be  declared  illq;al 
and  void. 

"3.  That  the  acts  of  the  committee  in  the  United  States  he 
dechued  unlawful  (This  would  include  all  the  sales  herfr> 
tofocemade.) 

''3.  That  the  defendant,  Sielcken,  be  restrained  £rom  further 
withholding  any  of  the  American  coffee  hrom  the  market  or 
&om  imposmg  conditions  in  its  sale. 
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"4  and  5«  That  apreUminaiy  injimction  and  that  a 

reoemr  be  appmnted,  with  power  to  sdL'' 

On  demurrer,  the  brief  for  the  defendant  set  forth  the  follow- 
ing poiiits:^ 

z.  The  courts  of  the  United  States  had  no  jurisdiction  because 
the  property  of  a  foreign  state  was  involved.  "  Sovereign  states 
stand  on  a  basis  of  absolute  equality,  and  all  differences  between 
them  must,  be  adjusted  through  the  ordinary  channels  of  diplo- 
macy, by  the  executive  departments  of  the  govermnents.  One 
Boverdgn  will  not  subject  another  to  the  indignity  of  requiring 
him  to  answer  for  his  acts  in  the  courts;  and  it  makes  no  difference 
whether  the  question  involved  concerns  the  person  or  property 
of  the  sovere^n."  In  this  case,  the  coffee  was  the  property  of 
SAo  Paulo  and  guaranteed  by  the  Republic  of  BrazIL  "It  can, 
therefore,  no  more  be  interf eied  with  by  the  courts  of  this  country 
than  could  the  Ambassador  of  Brazil,  if  he  were  here  in  person 
attempting  to  do  an  act  contrary  to  the  laws  of  this  country.'* 
The  Sherman  Act  was  no  more  applicable  to  a  foreign  sover^gn 
than  any  provision  of  the  Crimmal  Code,  nor  could  the  property 
of  the  Brazilian  state  be  seized  and  condemned  to  sale  "simply 
because  it  is  incidentally  found  in  our  harbor,  in  the  custody  of 
an  agent  of  that  Republic,  who  appears  by  the  complaint  to  be 
acting  strictly  within  his  orders  received  from  it." 

2.  Nothing  in  viola.Lion  of  the  Sherman  Act  had  been  done  in 
the  United  States.  The  economic  policy  adopted  by  Sao  Paulo 
was  lawful  in  Brazil  and  every  act  was  controlled  by  the  law  of 
the  place  where  it  was  done.  If  it  gave  rise  to  no  rights  or  liabili- 
ties within  that  jurisdiction,  "no  rights  can  be  asserted  or  liabili- 
ties enforced  in  consequence  of  that  act  in  the  courts  of  another 
jurisdiction,  even  though  the  act  would  have  given  rise  to  rights 
and  liabilities  if  done  there.  "  This  had  been  the  uniform  rule  in 
the  courts  of  the  United  States.  (See  A7)tcrican  Banana  Co.  v. 
United  Fruit  Co.,  213  U.S.  347.)  The  only  act  done  affecting  the 
United  State?;  was  the  shipment  of  the  coffee  to  New  York  for  sale. 

That  was  not  illegal,  nor  was  it  illegal  to  hold  property  lawfully 

I  CouDieliortbAdeiaidftiitiimMeian.  Josq>h  H.  Choate  and  Jotan  A.  Gscvw. 
the  biief  has  bean  IdaHf  fumiAed  by  Mr.  Gamr. 
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acquired  until  such  time  as  it  oould  be  sold  at  an  advantageous 
price. 

3.  There  was  defect  of  parties  defendant.  The  two  states  whose 
property  rights  were  Involved  had  not  had  an  qppoctunity  to  be 
heard.  ''To  seize  this  coffee  and  sell  it  at  a  forced  sale  would  be 
such  an  act  of  overt  hostility  that  no  self-respecting  government 
could  fafl  to  resent  it." 

While  the  case  was  pending,  the  govermnent  found  the  scope 
of  the  Sherman  Act  too  nanow  to  admit  of  a  successful  prosecu- 
tion of  the  suit.  However,  on  the  understanding  that  meanwhile 
the  coffee  remain  unsold,  negotiations  were  opened  with  Brazil 
with  the  result  that  by  agreement  the  "valorized''  coffee  was  put 
on  the  market,  on  condition  that  the  proceedings  instituted  by 
the  Government  of  the  United  States  be  discontinued. 

{American  Jaumal  nf  IfikmaHonal  Law  [191 2],  voL  vi,  pp. 
702-06;  Journal  cf  PMkal  Economy  [1913],  voL  xxi,  pp.  x6a^ 
63 ;  Defendant's  Britf  and  Affidavit.) 


(c)  Equality 


UNITED  STATES  AND  COLOMBIA  (z888) 

On  April  28,  1888,  Mr.  Bayard,  Secretary  of  State  for  the 
United  States,  wrote  to  Mr.  Walker,  American  Charge  at  Bo- 
gota: "Citizens  of  the  United  States  in  Colombia  are  exempted 
from  paying  any  tax  from  which  the  subjects  or  citizens  of  an- 
other power  are  exempt,  both  by  the  'favored  nation'  clause  of 
our  treaty  of  1846  \y\th  Colombia,  and  by  the  general  principle 
of  the  iaw  of  nations  which  justifies  this  govermnent  in  insisting 
that  there  shall  be  no  undue  discrimination  against  citizens  of 
the  United  States  wherever  they  may  be  resident." 

(Moore;  Digest  oj  InkmaUonal  Law,  voL  s,  p«  57.) 
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(d)  Respect 


ItESPECT  FOR  THE  AMERICAN  FLAG  m  GREECE 

The  AcHng  Secretary  of  State  to  Minisier  Moses 

DSPARTICSNT  OF  StATE, 

WaskingUm,  June  18,  tgog. 

Sir:  The  Department  is  advised  that  in  Piraeus  the  American 
flag  is  extensively  used  by  Greeks  who  have  returned  from  a 
sojourn  in  Amerira  in  advertisement  of  saloons  and  ci^ar  stores. 
It  seems  probable  that  this  custom  also  prevails  in  other  parts  of 
Greece.  You  vvall,  therefore,  bring  this  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  Foreign  Office,  and  say  that  the  Department  is  desirous  of  the 
cofiperation  of  the  Greek  Government  in  preventing  this  abuse 
and  disgrace  of  the  national  emblem  of  the  United  States,  and 
confidently  trusts  that  measmres  looking  toward  ibis  end  will  be 
taken  or  sanctiflQed  by  the  Greek  Government. 

In  this  connection  you  will  call  to  the  attention  of  the  Foreign 
Office  a  similar  case  which  arose  in  Brazil  in  the  year  1864,  wherein 
the  American  Minister,  with  the  consent  and  approval  of  the 
Brazihan  Government,  issued  a  circular,  directed  to  the  United 
States  Consuls  under  his  jxirisdiction,  prohibiting  the  flying  of 
the  American  flag  in  Brazil  except  by  those  in  official  capacities 
or  by  other  persons  who  should  have  previously  received  the  per- 
mission of  the  United  States  Minister  for  so  doing.  Reference  to 
this  case  wiU  be  lound  in  Moore's  Digesi  0/  IntemaH&tuU  Law, 
volume  2f  at  page  135. 

The  Departmmt  expects  that,  in  conjimctioa  with  the  Fordgn 
Office,'  you  will  devise  means  to  put  a  stop  to  this  abuse  of  the 
flag  of  the  United  States. 

I  am,  etc^  HmmNGiON  Wilson. 

MuHSter  Moses  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

Akbucam  Legation, 
JMens,  October  18,  igoQ. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  instruction  No.  4,  of  June  18  ultimo 
(file  No.  697/43),  I  lu^ve  the  honoc  to  report  that,  having  called 
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the  matter  to  the  attention  of  the  Greek  Govenunent,  I  have  re- 
ceived from  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs  a  communication 
ttpoii  the  subject,  a  copy  of  which,  with  tranriatiofn,  is  enclosed 
herewith*  •  •  • 

I  have,  etc.,  Gxa  H.  Moses. 

[Endotoie — Tnumktionl 

The  Minister  Jot  Foreign  A  fairs  to  Minister  Moses. 

Alhrns,  September  28,  igoQ. 

Mr.  Minister:  Taking  note  of  the  steps  which  you  have  taken 
with  me  toward  the  suppression  of  the  abuse  of  the  American 
flag  by  its  display  over  the  saloons  and  wineshops  at  the  Pirsus, 
I  hasten  to  bring  to  your  knowledge  that  the  director  of  police 
of  the  neighboring  dty  has  received  orders  to  exercise  strict  watch 
and  prevent  the  abuse  in  question. 

K.  B.  Mavsomigkaiis. 

{Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  3 totes ^  ^^o^t  PP*  33  7~3S.) 


§  19.  RECOGNITIOR 
(a)  New  States 


THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  BUENOS  AYRES  (z8i8) 

On  August  24,  18 18,  Mr.  Adams,  Secretary  of  SUite,  wrote  to 
the  President :  "In  the  draft  of  a  letter  to  Mr.  Aguirre  ...  I 
have  stated  to  liiiii  the  grounds  upon  which  the  GovemiT^cnt  of 
the  United  States  have  been  deterred  from  an  acknowledgment 
of  that  of  Buenos  Ayres  as  including;  the  dominion  of  the  whole 
viceroyalty  of  the  La  Plata.  The  result  of  the  late  campaign  in 
Venezuela,  by  comparing  the  royal  and  the  republican  bulletins, 
has  been  so  far  disadvantageous  to  the  latter  that  they  have  un- 
doubtedly failed  in  obtaining  possession  of  any  part  of  the  coast. 
They  have,  therefore,  at  least  one  more  campaign  to  contest,  to  go 
through,  for  which  th^  will  need  several  months  of  preparation. 
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Bolivar  appears  to  have  resigned  the  diief  military  command  to 

Paez,  and  the  anny  is  to  be  reorganized.  But  the  royalists  do  not 
appear  to  have  gained  any  ground,  and  are  evidently  too  much 
weakened  by  their  losses  to  act  upon  tiic  offensive.  In  this  state 
the  independence  of  Venezuela  can  scarcely  be  considered  in  a 
condition  to  claim  the  recognition  of  neutral  powers.  But  there 
is  a  stage  in  such  contests  when  the  parties  struggling  for  inde- 
pendence have,  as  I  conceive,  a  right  to  demand  its  acknowledg- 
ment by  neutral  parties,  and  when  the  acknowledgment  may  be 
granted  without  departure  from  the  obligations  of  neutrality.  It 
is  the  stage  when  independence  is  established  as  a  matter  of  fact 
so  as  to  leave  the  chances  of  the  opposite  party  to  recover  their 
dominion  utterly  desperate.  The  neutral  nation  must,  of  course, 
judge  for  itself  when  this  period  has  arrived;  and  as  the  belliger- 
ent nation  has  the  same  right  to  judge  for  itself,  it  is  very  likely 
to  judge  differently  from  the  neutral  and  to  make  it  a  cause  or 
pretext  for  war,  as  Great  Britain  did  expressly  against  France  in 
our  Revolution,  and  substantially  against  HoUanil.  If  war  thus 
results  in  point  of  fact  from  the  meamre  of  recognizmg  a  con^ 
tested  independence,  the  moral  right  or  wrong  of  the  war  depends 
upon  the  justice  and  sincerity  and  prudence  with  which  the  recog- 
nizing nation  took  the  step.  I  am  satisfied  that  the  cause  of  the 
Sotith  Americans,  so  far  as  it  consists  in  the  assertion  of  independ- 
ence against  Spain,  is  just.  But  the  justice  of  a  cause,  however 
it  may  enlist  individual  feelings  in  its  favor,  is  not  sufficient  to 
justify  third  parties  in  sidmg  with  it  The  fact  and  the  i^t  com* 
hined  can  alone  authorize  a  neutral  to  acknowledge  a  new  and 
disfrnted  aoverdgnty.  The  neutral  may,  indeed.  Infer  the  ligjit 
fnm  the  fact,  but  not  the  fact  ham  the  rij^t.  If  Buenos  Ayres 
confined  its  demand  of  recognition  to  the  provinces  of  which  it  Is 
In  actual  possession,  and  if  it  would  assert  its  entire  hidependence 
by  agreeing  to  place  the  United  States  vpaa  the  footing  of^  the  most 
favored  nation,  •  •  •  I  should  think  tlie  time  now  arrived  ^iriicn 
its  government  might  be  recqgniaed  without  a  breach  of  neu- 
tiafity." 

(Moore:  Digest  of  Inkmaikmal  Law,  vol.  i,  pp.  78-79.) 
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RECOGNITION 
(&)  New  Governments 


THE  FRENCH  REPUBLIC  (ia48) 

Fbsmaiy  34,  X84S,  Mr.  Rush,  United  States  Minister  at  Bulsy 
wrote  that  the  attempt  ol  the  govermneiit  to  enforce  with  troops 

an  interdict  forbidding  a  "reform  banquet/'  which  was  to  have 
been  held  by  the  opposition  members  of  the  Chamber  of  Deputies 
and  others,  had  produced  a  state  of  things  "little  short  of  revolu- 
tionary." Even  as  he  wrote  cavalry  were  hastily  passing  through 
the  streets  "within  his  hearing,  and  rumors  were  flying  that  the 
King  had  abdicated  and  that  the  Count  of  Paris  was  proclaimed. 
Scarcely  had  he  folded  his  dispatch,  when  the  revolution  was  ac- 
complished and  the  monarchy  overthrown.  The  King  abdicated 
and  fled  with  the  royal  family,  and  all  attempts  to  establish  a 
regency,  with  the  Count  of  Paris  as  successor  to  the  throne,  failed. 
A  provisional  governnKmt  was  inmiediately  formed.  It  was  pro- 
claimed on  the  morning  of  Friday,  the  25th,  the  proclamation 
declaring  that  the  Provisional  Government  desired  a  republic, 
subject  to  the  ratification  of  the  French  people.  On  Saturday,  the 
26th,  Mr.  Rush  received  an  intimation  that  his  personal  presence 
at  the  Hdtel  de  Villa,  to  cheer  and  felicitate  the  Provisional  Govern- 
ment, would  be  acceptable."  Before  the  day  was  out  he  fmparted 
his  determination  to  take  the  step.  Monday,  the  28th,  was  ap* 
pointed  for  it,  and  on  that  day  he  repaired  to  the  Hdtel  de  ViUe, 
acroTDpanied  by  his  secretary  of  legation,  and  delivered  to  the 
President  and  other  members  of  the  Provisional  Government  there 
assembled  an  address  of  congratulation.  On  the  same  day  he 
acknowledged  a  note  written  by  M.  LamartJne,  as  Minister  of 
Foreign  Affairs  of  ''the  Provisional  Government  of  the  Ftaich 
Republic/'  and  stated  that,  pending  the  reoeqit  of  instnicdoos, 
he  would  be  ready  to  transact  with  him  whatever  business  might 
.  appertain  to  the  Uidted  States  or  to  its  dtisens  in  Fkanoe. 

Mrl  Buchanan,  in  transmitting  to  Mr.  Rush  a  letter  of  credence 
to  the  French  Rqwiblic,  said: 

*'It  was  right  and  proper  that  the  envoy  extraordinary  and 
minister  plenipotentiary  firom  the  United  States  should  be  the 
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first  to  feoogniie,  so  far  as  bis  powers  extoided,  the  Provisional 
Government  of  the  French  Rq>ttbfic.  Indeed,  had  the  representa- 
tive of  any  other  natkm  ftteceded  you  in  this  good  work,  it  would 
have  been  i^retted  by  the  PtesidenL  ...  Li  its  intercourse 
with  foreign  natbns  the  Government  ol  the  United 'States  has, 
from  its  origin,  always  leoogniaed  i»  faOo  governments.  We 
recognise  the  lig^t  of  all  natkms  to  create  and  r&>fonn  their 
political  institutions  aooording  to  their  own  will  and  pleasure. 
We  do  not  go  behind  the  eiisting  government  to  involve  our- 
selves in  the  questioa  of  legitimacy.  It  is  sufficient  for  us  to  know 
that  a  government  cadsts  capable  of  maintaining  itself;  and  then 
its  recognition  on  our  part  inevitably  foUows.  This  principle  of 
action,  lesultmg  from  our  sacred  regard  for  the  independence  of 
nations,  has  occasioned  some  strange  anomalies  in  our  histoiy. 
The  Pope,  the  Emperor  of  Russia,  and  President  Jaduon  were 
the  only  authorities  on  earth  which  ever  recognized  Dom  Miguel 
as  King  of  Portugal. 

"Whilst  this  is  our  settled  pwlicy,  it  does  not  follow  that  we 
can  ever  be  inditTcrent  spectators  to  the  progressof  liberty  through- 
out the  world,  and  especially  in  France.  We  can  never  fi)r<;et  the 
obligations  which  we  owe  to  that  generous  nation  fur  iheir  aid 
at  the  darkest  period  oi  our  Revolutionary  War  in  achieving  our 
own  independence.  ...  It  was,  therefore,  with  one  universal  burst 
of  enthusiasm  that  the  American  people  hailed  the  late  glorious 
revolution  in  France  in  favor  of  liberty  and  republican  govern- 
ment. In  this  feeling  the  President  strongly  sympathizes.  Warm 
aspirations  for  the  success  of  the  new  Republic  are  breathed  from 
ever>'  heart." 

President  Polk,  in  a  special  message  to  Congress,  spoke  in 
similar  terms,  saying  that  Mr.  Rush,  called  upon  to  act  in  a  sudden 
emergency,  which  could  not  have  been  anticipated  by  his  in- 
structions, "judged  rightly  of  the  feelings  and  sentiments  of  his 
government  and  of  his  countrymen,  when,  in  advance  of  the 
diplomatic  representatives  of  other  countries,  he  was  the  first  to 
recognize,  so  far  as  it  was  in  his  power,  the  free  gQvemment  estab- 
lished  by  the  French  people.  (  l  ( 

"The  policy  of  the  United  States  has  ever  been  that  of  ijjip-\^ 
inf^ip/mtjon  in  the  domestic  afiaira  oi  other  oouatries»  leaving 
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to  each  to  establish  the  form  of  govenunent  of  its  own  dboioe. 
Wiile  this  wise  policy  will  be  maintained  towaid  France,  now 
suddenly  txansfonned  from  a  nu»iaichy  into  a  republic,  all  our 
sympathies  are  naturally  enlisted  on  the  side  of  a  great  people, 
who  imitating  our  example,  have  resolved  to  be  free." 

Congress,  by  a  joint  resolution,  tendered  its  congratulations, 
in  the  name  of  the  American  people,  "to  the  people  of  France, 
upon  the  success  of  their  recent  efforts  to  consolidate  the  principles 
of  liberty  in  a  republican  form  of  government,"  and  requested  the 
President  to  transmit  the  resolution  to  the  Amokan  Mmister  at 
Paris,  with  instructions  to  present  it  to  the  French  Govenunent. 

(Extract  from  Moore:  Digesf  of  Iniema^atal  Law,  voL  i, 
pp.  123-^5,) 


.  §  20.  STATE  SUCCESSION 
(a)  Things  and  obligatioiui 


THE  SAPPHIRE 
Tkt  Supnm  Ctmi  tf  Urn  Umt§i  Skitg,  tifi 

y  Toss  was  an  appeal  from  the  Ciccuit  Court  of  the  United  States 
for  the  District  of  California. 

The  case  was  one  of  collision  between  the  American  ship 
Sapphire  and  the  French  transport  Euryale,  which  took  place  in  the 
harbor  of  San  Francisco  on  the  morning  of  December  22,  1 86 7,  by 
which  the  Euryale  was  considerably  damaged.  A  libel  was  filed 
in  the  District  Court  Iwo  days  afterwards,  in  the  name  of  the  Em- 
peror Napoleon  III,  then  Emperor  of  the  French,  as  owner  of  the 
Euryale,  against  the  Sapphire.  The  claimants  tiled  an  answer,  al- 
leging among  other  things  that  the  damage  was  occasioned  by  the 
fault  of  the  Euryale.  Depositions  were  taken,  and  the  court 
decreed  in  favor  of  the  libelant  and  awarded  him  $15,000,  the 
total  amount  claimed.  The  claimants  appealed  to  the  Circuit 
Court,  wiiich  affirmed  the  decree.  They  then,  in  July,  t86q,  ap- 
^  pealed  to  this  court.  In  the  simimer  of  1870  Napoleon  Hi  was 
deposed.  The  case  came  on  to  be  argued  here  February  16, 1871. 
Three  questions  were  raised: 
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I*  The  light  of  the  Emperor  of  Fruice  to  have  brought  suit  in* 
our  courts. 

3.  Whether»ifiifl^y1iioi]^t,  the  suit  had  not  become  abated 
by  the  depoatbn  of  the  Emperor  Napolecm  m. 

3.  The  questkm<tf  merits;  one  of  fact,  and  depending  iqKm  e^ 
denoe  stated  towsid  the  oonduaian  of  the  opinion,  where  the 
point  Is  considaed.  .  •  • 

Mr.  Justice  Bradley  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  court: 
''The  first  question  raised  is  as  to  the  right  of  the  French  Em- 
peror to  sue  in  our  courts.  On  tliis  point  not  the  slightest  difl5culty 
exists,  A  foreign  sovereign,  as  well  as  any  other  foreign  person, 
who  has  a  demand  of  a  civil  nature  against  any  person  here,  may 
prosecute  it  in  our  courts.  To  deny  him  this  privilege  would  mani- 
f^t  a  want  of  comity  and  friendly  feeling.  Such  a  suit  was  sus- 
tained in  behalf  of  the  King  of  Spain  in  the  Third  Circuit  by 
Justice  Waishington  and  Judge  Peters  in  1810.  The  Constitution 
expressly  extends  the  judicial  power  to  controversies  between  a 
state,  or  citizens  thereof,  and  foreign  states,  citizens,  or  subjects, 
without  reference  to  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy.  Our 
own  government  has  largely  availed  itself  of  the  like  privilege  to 
bring  suits  in  the  English  courts  in  cases  growing  out  of  our  late 
Ci\nl  War.  Twelve  or  more  of  such  suits  are  enumerated  in  the 
brief  of  the  appeUees,  brought  within  the  last  five  years  in  the 
Kngiish  law,  chancery,  and  admiralty  courts.  There  are  numer- 
ous cases  in  the  Enghsh  reports  in  whicli  suits  of  foreign  sovereigns 
have  been  sustained,  though  it  is  held  that  a  sovereign  cannot  he 
forced  into  court  by  suit. 

''The  next  question  is,  whether  the  suit  has  become  abated  by 
the  recent  deposition  of  the  Emperor  Napoleon.  We  think  it  has 
not.  The  reigning  sovereign  represents  the  national  sovereignty, 
and  that  sovereignty  is  continuous  and  perpetual,  residing  in  the 
proper  successors  of  the  sovereign  for  the  time  being.  Napoleon 
was  the  owner  of  the  Euryale,  not  as  an  individual,  but  as  sov- 
ereign of  France.  This  is  substantially  averred  in  the  MbeL  On 
his  deposition  the  sovereignty  does  not  change,  but  merety  the 
person  or  pefsons  in  whom  it  resides.  The  foreign  state  is  the  true 
andrealownerof  its  public  vcBseb  of  war.  Theie^giiiiigEmpeiori 
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or  National  Asaanbly,  or  other  actual  perBon  or  party  in  power, 
is  but  the  agent  and  repieaetttative  of  the  national  sovmigiity. 
A  change  in  such  repoesentative  works  no  change  in  the  national 
sovereignty  or  its  rights.  The  next  snooessar  ifcogmasd  by  our 
government  is  competent  to  csny  on  a  suit  already  oonunenoed 
and  receive  the  fruits  of  it  A  deed  to  or  treaty  ivith  a  sovereign 
as  such  inures  to  his  successors  in  the  govenunent  of  the  country. 
If  a  substitution  of  names  is  necessary  or  proper  it  is  a  formal 
matter,  and  can  be  made  by  the  court  under  its  general  power  to 
preserve  due  symmetry  in  its  forms  of  proceeding.  No  allegadon 
has  been  made  that  any  change  in  the  real  and  substantial  owner- 
ship of  the  Euryale  has  occurred  by  the  recent  devolution  of  the 
sovereign  p>ower.   The  vessel  has  always  beloaged  and  still  be- 
longs to  the  French  nation. 

"If  a  special  case  should  arise  in  which  it  could  be  shown  that 
injustice  to  the  other  party  would  ensue  from  a  continuance  of  the 
proceedings  after  the  death  or  deposition  of  a  sovereign,  the  court, 
in  the  exerdse  of  its  discretionar>^  power,  would  take  such  order 
as  the  exigency  might  require  to  prevent  such  a  result. 

"The  remaining  qu^tion  relates  to  the  merits  of  the  case.  .  .  . 

"Decree  of  the  Circuit  Court  reversed,  and  the  cause  remitted 
to  that  court  with  directions  to  enter  a  decree  in  conformity  with 
this  opinion.'* 

(Wallace:  Cases  argued  and  adjudged  in  the  Suprem  Omrt  <^ 
tkc  UmUd  Stales,  vol  xi,  pp.  164-7  x.) 


THE  CUBAN  DEBT  (1898) 

By  the  protocol  of  armistice  betiroen  the  United  States  and 
Spain,  signed  at  Washington  August  12,  1898,  it  wia  provided: 

"Article  i.  Spain  will  rrfinqfuidi  ail  daioft  of  sovqeggnly  over 
end  title  to  Cuba. 

''Artide  3.  Spain  will  cede  to  the  United  Statea  the  Xdand  of 
Porto  Rico  and  other  iilanda  now  nnder  Spanish  sovereignty  in 
the  West  Indiea,  and  alao  an  iaknd  hi  the  Ladroncs  to  be  sdected 
by  the  United  States." 

In  the  peace  ncgothttkos  at  Fuisi  the  APMricaa  Conunission- 
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ers,  October  3, 1898,  proposed  the  insertion  in  the  definitive  treaty 
of  the  following  clauses: 

''The  Government  of  Spain  hereby  reUnqiiishes  all  claim  of 
toverdgnty  over  and  title  to  Cuba." 

"The  Government  of  Spain  hereby  cedes  to  the  United  States 
tibe  Island  of  Porto  Rico  and  other  islands  now  under  Spanish 
lovereignty  in  the  West  Jaditm,  and  also  the  Island  of  Giiam^  in 
the  I^drones." 

The  Spanish  Commissioners  submitted,  October  %  1898,  a 
coimter-proposal,  by  which  Spain  was  to  relinquish  her  sovcfe^ty 
over  Cuba  and  transfer  it  to  the  United  States,  and  by  which  the 
''relinqinshnicnt  and  tnuasler"  wote  dedaied  to  embrace  "all 
thepfcn)ga1ives,  poms,  and  itgbts''  of  ^Mdn  over  the  island  and 

every  kind  in 

CTMtfiiife  at  the  time  of  the  ratification  of  thb  treaty  of  peace, 
winch  tiie  Grawn  oi  Spain  and  iier  autlioiities  in  the  Island  of 
Cuba  may  have  contracted  lawfully  in  the  derdae  d  the  sovcf* 
eignty  hereby  relinquished  and  transferred,  and  which  as  such 
oonstitate  an  integral  part  tiiereof/'  For  the  purpose  of  ascer- 
taining what  were  sudi  "chaises  and  obligations/'  it  was  pro- 
posed to  be  laid  down  that  they  "must  have  been  levied  and  im- 
posed in  constitutional  form  and  in  the  exerdse  of  its  legitimate 
powers  by  the  Crown  of  Spain,  as  the  sovereign  of  the  Island  of 
Cuba,  or  by  its  lawful  authorities  in  the  exercise  of  their  respective 
powers  prior  to  the  ratification  of  this  treaty,"  and  that  they  must 
have  been  created  "  for  the  service  of  the  Island  of  Cuba,  or  charge- 
able to  its  own  individual  tiea^sury."  It  was,  however,  to  be  ex- 
pressly declared  that  they  should,  within  these  limitations,  in- 
clude "all  debts,  of  whatsoever  kind,  lawful  charges,  the  salaries 
or  allowances  of  all  employees,  dvil  and  ecclesiastical,  who  shall 
continue  to  render  services  in  the  Island  of  Cuba,  and  all  pensions 
in  the  dvil  and  military  services,  and  of  widows  and  orphans." 

And  it  was  proposed  that  similar  stipulations  should  be  inserted 
with  regard  to  Porto  Rico. 

The  American  Commissioners,  October  11,  1898,  rejected  these 
prc^sals,  on  the  ground  that  they  appeared  to  convey  not  a  prop- 
osition to  "relinquish  all  claim  of  sovereignty  over  and  title  to 
Cuba,"  but  in  substance  a  proposition  to  "transfer"  to  the  United 
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States  and  in  turn  to  Cuba  "a  mass  of  Spanish  obligations  and 
chazges."  ^'It  is  difficult/'  added  the  Anwrican  Commissioiiera, 
"to  perceive  by  what  logic  an  indebtedneas  contracted  lor  any 
purpose  can  be  deemed  part  of  the  sovereignty  of  Spain  over  the 
Island  of  Cuba.  In  the  artide  proposed  it  is  attempted  to  yoke 
vith  the  trsnsfer  of  sovereignty  an  obligation  to  assume  an  in- 
debtedness ariang  out  of  the  relations  of  Spain  to  Cuba.  Hie 
unconditional  relinquishment  of  sovereignty  by  Spain  sti^nilated 
for  in  the  protocol  is  to  be  changed  into  an  engngement  by  the 
United  States  to  accept  the  sovereignty  burdened  mth  a  ]ai]ge  • 
mass  of  outstanding  Indebtedness.  It  Is  proper  to  say  that  if  dur- 
ing the  ncgotiatioos  resulting  in  the  conclusion  of  the  protocol 
Spain  had  proposed  to  add  to  it  stipdatloDs  in  regard  to  Cuba  sudi 
as  those  now  put  forward,  the  proposal,  unless  abandoned,  would 
have  terminated  the  negotiations.  The  American  Commission- 
ers, therefore,  speaking  for  their  govenunent,  must  decline  to 
accept  the  burden  wfaidi  it  is  now  proposed  shall  be  gratuitously 
assumed."^ 

(Extract  from  Mom:  Digest  cf  InkmaHomd  Lam,  voL  i,  pp. 
351-52.  Professor  Moore  was  a  member  of  the  commission.) 


ib)  AUegianee 


THE  NATIONALITY  OF  THE  FRENCH  RESIDENTS  OF 

ALSACE-LORRAINE  (1871) 

As  Thiers  declared  in  the  National  Assembly,  December  20, 
187 1,  the  French  plenipotentiaries  at  Frankfort  contended  that 
only  those  who  were  domiciled  in  Alsace-Lorraine  at  the  date  of 
the  signature  of  the  preliminaries  [of  peace]  should  be  considered 
as  becoming  German  subjects  as  a  result  of  the  conquest.  The 
adoption  of  this  criterion  would  prevent  many  difficulties,  since  it 
would  be  easier  to  bring  the  terms  of  the  treaty  to  the  attention 

>  In  the  fuller  development  of  these  arguments,  which  will  be  found  in  Moore 
(JHgesi  of  Internatiomd  Law,  voL  i,  p.  the  United  States  successful^  matD* 

tafaied  this  attitude,  wUdi  was  eventual^  accq»ted  by  Spain.  Fbr  rafeceooe  to  the 
authorities  diwittHing  tUs  qucstioii,  tee  Henii^:  BnmllQlt  9$  liUmuUtMi  FiMk 
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of  all  those  domiciled  in  Alsaoe  tha&  it  would  be  to  leacli  those 
who  had  been  bom  theie.  But  the  Gennaiis»  {nfluenced  prob- 
ably by  the  idea  that  Alsace  had  been  fonnerly  a  part  of  the 
Holy  Roman  Empire  and  that  the  Alsatians  and  Lorrainers 
were  of  German  blood,  looked  at  the  question  from  an  ethnical 
point  of  view  and  claimed  as  German  bubjecls  all  those  bum  on 
the  ceded  territory. 

The  Treaty  of  Frankfort  of  Ma}  lo,  1871,  has  the  following 
Stipulation  regarding  this  matter  (article  2) : 

"French  subjects,  natives  of  the  ceded  territories,  actually 
domiciled  in  that  territory,  who  wish  to  retain  their  nationality, 
shall  have  until  the  ist  of  October,  1872,  to  change  their  domicile 
to  France  and  to  establish  themselves  there,  upon  condition  of 
their  making  a  previous  declaration  to  that  effect  before  the 
competent  authorities.  This  right  may  not  be  afifected  by  laws 
in  regard  to  military  service.  Those  who  remove  to  France, 
in  accordance  with  this  provision,  shall  retain  their  French 
citizenship." 

The  French  Government  tried  to  secure  as  restricted  an  appli- 
cation as  possible  for  the  word  native  (originaire),  but  were  fain 
to  agree  by  article  i  of  the  additional  convention  to  the  Treaty  of 
Frankfort  that  the  natives  even  though  not  domiciled  (in  the  ceded 
territory)  could  not  retain  their  French  nationality  without  dec- 
laration; so  that  every  native  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  in  whatever 
part  of  the  world  he  might  be,  could  only  avoid  becomiug  a  Ger- 
man subject  by  making  the  prescribed  declaration. 

Another  and  more  serious  difference  of  opinioiL  arose  in  regard 
to  the  inhabitants  ol  the  ceded  provinces  who  were  motives  of 
other  French  departments.  The  Gennan  Govemment  did  not 
exact  a  declaration  from  Individnals  in  this  cate^oty  in  order  to 
preserve  their  nationality,  —  that  would  have  been  manifestly 
contrary  to  the  tenns  of  the  treaty,  —  but  announced  its  inten- 
tion of  requiring  them  to  transfer  thdr  domicile  to  France.  The 
Fkendi  Government  had  always  befieved  tlie  cession  would  not 
affect  the  natkmafity  of  this  class. 

In  a  note  of  September  x,  1872,  to  the  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs^  the  Gennan  Ambassador  set  forth  the  views  of 
his  government: 
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"The  German  Government  has  from  the  fint  considered  that, 
by  the  mere  fact  of  the  cession  of  Alsace  and  Lonaiiie  to  Germany, 
the  inhabitants  of  French  nationality  became  Gennan,  without 
there  being  any  need  that  this  should  be  eipKssly  stipulated  in 
the  treaty  of  peace;  and  article  2,  as  Germany  looked  at  it,  had 
no  other  meaning  or  aim  than  to  fix  the  conditions  by  the  obscnr- 
abce  of  which  a  certain  category  of  inhabitants]  might  escape 
from  this  natural  consequence  of  the  cession.  In  requiring  these 
latter  to  make  a  formal  declaration  in  favor  of  France  and  to 
transfer  their  actual  residence  [domidk  €jftctif\,  the  German  Gov* 
enmient  did  not,  however,  intend  to  diqicnse  with  the  requirement 
of  any  formality  tan  another  cat^gocy  of  individuals  ^Hio  abo 
became  German  in  consequence  fA  the  cession,  in  case  they  desire 
to  reoovor  their  former  nationality.'' 

A  note  was  inserted  in  the  Qfidal  Journal  of  September  14, 
Z873,  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  those  amcemed  tliis  difference 
of  interpretation  that  they  might  have  time  to  act  iqkmi  it  before 
the  eaqnration  of  the  delay. 

(Condensed  and  translated  from  G.  Cogordan:  La  NaihnaUU 
[sd  ed.,  PaiiSi  1900],  pp.  359-64.) 


(c)  Araperlyiiglitaof  IndMdwda 


THE  CANAL  ZONE  SQUATTERS  (1913) 

In  accordance  with  the  terms  of  article  15  of  the  treaty  between 
the  United  States  and  Panama  signed  November  18,  1003,  and 
ratified  February  26,  1Q04,  the  President  of  Panama  in  January, 
19x3,  appointed  the  Honorable  Federico  Boyd,  a  former  President 
of  the  RepubUc,  and  the  Honorable  Samuel  Lewis,  a  former  Min- 
ister of  ForeipTi  Affairs,  to  represent  the  Republic  of  Panama  on 
the  joint  comiiiission  mider  the  treaty.  At  the  same  time  Presi- 
dent Taft  appointed  Dr.  Roland  P.  Falkner,  of  Washington, 
D.C.,  and  Dr.  L.  S.  Rowe,  of  the  University  of  Peruisylvam'a,  to 
represent  the  United  States.  The  American  Commissioners  ar- 
rived on  the  Isthmus  in  February  and  on  the  ist  of  March  the 
first  formal  meeting  of  the  commission  was  held. 
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Tlie  oonapetaDce  and  puipose  of  the  canumaaioa  wm  defined 
by  ardde  6  of  the  treaty: 

"The  giants  herein  contained  ahaH  in  no  manner  invalidate  • 
the  titles  or  xii^ts  of  private  landhoiders  or  owners  of  private 
property  in  the  sdd  sone  or  in  or  to  any  of  the  lands  or  waters 
granted  to  the  United  States  by  the  jMroviaions  of  any  article  of 
this  treaty,  nor  shall  they  interfere  with  the  rights  of  way  over 
the  public  roads  passing  through  the  said  tone  or  over  any  of  the 
said  lands  or  wateis  unless  said  rights  of  way  or  private  rights 
shall  conflict  with  rights  herdn  granted  to  the  United  States,  in 
which  case  the  rights  of  the  United  States  shall  be  superior.  All 
damages  caused  to  the  owners  of  private  lands  or  private  property 
of  iiny  kind  by  reason  of  the  ^ants  contained  in  this  treaty  or  by 
reason  of  the  operations  of  the  United  States,  its  agents  or  em- 
ployees, or  by  reason  of  the  constriiction,  maintenance,  operation, 
sanitation,  and  protection  of  the  said  canal  or  of  the  works  of 
sanitation  and  protection  herein  provided  for,  shall  be  appraised 
and  settled  by  a  joint  commission  appointed  by  the  Governments 
of  the  United  States  and  the  Republic  of  Panama,  whose  decisions 
as  to  such  damages  shall  be  final,  and  whose  awards  as  to  such 
damages  shall  be  paid  solely  by  the  United  States.  No  part  of  the 
work  on  said  canal  or  the  Panama  Railroad  or  on  any  auxiliary 
works  relating  thereto  and  authorized  by  the  terms  of  this  treaty 
shall  be  prevented,  delayed  or  impeded  by  or  pending  such  pro- 
ceedings to  ascertain  such  damages.  The  appraisal  of  said  private 
lands  and  private  property  and  the  assessment  of  damages  to  them 
shall  be  based  upon  their  value  before  the  date  of  this  convention." 

The  most  important  question  confronting  the  commission  re- 
lated to  the  status  of  settlers  or  occupiers  of  public  lands  in  the 
Canal  Zone,  who  went  upon  such  lands  prior  to  the  conclusion  of 
the  Treaty  of  February  26, 1904.  Under  the  Colombian  law  which 
prevailed  in  the  Canal  Zone  prior  to  the  independence  of  the  Re- 
public of  Panama,  and  which  continued  in  force  while  the  Re- 
puhlic  of  Panama  exercised  jurisdiction  over  the  Canal  Zone, 
occupiers  of,  or  squatters  on,  public  lands,  were  entitled  to  com* 
pensation  for  the  value  of  their  improvements  if  for  any  reason 
they  were  ousted  from  such  lands.  Counsel  for  the  United  States 
fltrenuousfy  contended  that  the  transfer  of  the  political  jurisdic- 
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tio&  over  the  Canal  Zone  to  the  United  States  destroyed  any 
lights  that  might  have  been  acquired  hy  settlers  or  occupiers 
under  the  Colombian  law.  It  was  argued  that  under  the  general 
princ^te  (rf  American  jurisprttdence  unauthorized  occiqners  of 
public  lands  are  mere  trespassers,  and  that  a  trespass  cannot  be 
made  the  foundation  of  a  right  Great  l^gal  acumen  was  dis- 
played by  counsel  both  for  the  United  States  and  the  parties  in 
interest,  and  after  an  exhaustive  argument  before  the  commission 
and  prolonged  deliberation  within  the  commission  the  conclusion 
was  finally  reached  by  unanimous  vote  that  settlers  or  occupiers 
of  public  lands  in  the  Canal  Zone,  who  went  upon  such  lands  prior 
to  the  conclusion  of  the  Treaty  of  February  26,  1904,  were  en- 
titled to  compensation  for  the  value  of  the  improvements  which 
they  had  made  on  such  lands.  The  opinion  establishing  this 
principle  reads  as  follows: 

"With  reference  to  the  status  of  such  occupiers,  it  is  clear  that 
under  the  provisions  of  the  Laws  of  the  United  States  of  Colombia 
and  subsequently  of  the  Republic  of  Panama,  cultivators  on 
public  lands  acquire  a  right  to  compensation  for  improvements, 
which  rights  were  notdivested  by  anything  contained  in  the  Treaty 
of  November  iS,  1903,  or  by  the  change  of  sovereignty  aSected  by 
that  treaty. 

''The  rights  of  occupiers  on  pubhc  lands  of  the  United  States  of 
Colombia  to  compensation  for  improvements  made  thereon,  are 
governed  by  law  No.  48  of  1882.  .  . 

After  quoting  the  terms  of  the  law  and  referring  to  decisions 
of  the  courts  of  the  Canal  Zone,  the  commission  made  the  follow- 
ing rule  to  govern  the  award  of  damages  in  particular  instances: 
''In  aiJ  those  cases  in  which  rights  accrued  prior  to  November  z8, 
1903,  to  occupiers  or  settlers  on  public  lands,  such  rights  were  not 
divested  by  the  Treaty  of  November  18,  1903,  and  .  .  .  such 
settlers  or  occupiers  are  entitled  to  compensation  for  such  rights 
as  have  accrued.'^ 

(Prepared  ton  an  article  by  Dr.  Leo  S.  Rowe,  a  member  of 
the  commisstan,  in  ne  American  Journal  of  IntenuUianai  Law 
(19x4],  vol.  vm,  pp.  738^42.) 
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THE  NORTH  ATLANTIC  FISHERIES  ARBITl^TION 
Tht  Penmmua  Cwrt  ^  ArhHratim  ai  The  Bagm,  iqeo 

When,  on  January  27,  1909,  Mr.  Root,  Secretary  of  State  of 
the  United  States,  and  Mr*  Bryce,  Bridsb  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
ington, signed  a  special  agreement  submitting  the  North  Atlantic 
Fisheries  dispute  to  arbitration  at  The  Hague,  the  final  step  was 
taken  toward  the  settlement  of  the  most  persistent  controversy 
in  the  history  of  American  diplomacy.  It  was  just  the  kind  of 
qucition  contemplated  in  the  General  Arbitration  Treaty  of 
April  4,  1908,  which  undertook  to  refer  to  arbitration  ^'differences 
which  may  arise  of  a  legal  nature  or  relating  to  the  interpretation 
of  treaties  existing  between  the  two  contracting  parties  and  which 
it  may  not  have  been  possible  to  settle  by  diplomacy;"  and  it 
was  in  conformity  with  this  treaty  that  the  agreement  was  made, 
inasmuch  as  the  issue  submitted  called  for  the  interpretation  of 
the  first  article  of  the  Convention  of  18 18,  by  which  the  two 
parties  had  sought  to  define  the  rights  of  American  fisheimen  in 
British  North  American  waters. 

In  1782-83,  wlien  Great  Britain  and  her  former  colonies  came 
together  in  negotiations  for  peace,  one  of  the  subjects  upon  which 
agreement  was  found  most  difficult  was  the  nature  TheTreityof ' 
and  the  extent  of  the  fishing  rights  in  the  North  Peace,  1783 
Atlantic.  Previous  to  the  Revolution,  the  colonists  had  resorted 
to  the  hshing  grounds  on  equal  terms  with  their  fellow-subjects 
in  the  mother  country.  They  had  assisted  in  acquiring  them 
during  the  colonial  wars  and  had  found  in  them  one  of  their  chief 
sources  of  wealth,  relatively  much  more  important  at  that  time 
than  to-day.  But  these  national  and  economic  interests  of  the 
United  States  collided  with  the  British  claim  to  sovereign  control, 
and  hence,  when  the  negotiators  addressed  themselves  to  the 
diqx>fial  of  the  fisheries,  two  opposite  theories  were  advanced. 
The  Americans,  especially  John  Adams,  maintained  that  what 
was  taking  place  was  a  ''division  of  empire"  and  that  the  cohmies^ 
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on  withdrawal,  still  retained  all  their  former  rights,  among  them 
.  the  free  use  and  enjoyment  of  the  fisheries.   "The  treaty  was 
I  nothing  more  than  mutual  acknowledgment  of  antecedent  right*'' 
'  The  British,  on  the  other  hand,  considered  the  fisheries  an  aoqni- 
aition  by  the  British  Crown  lor  the  use  of  British  subjects  and 
always  at  the  disposal  of  Great  Britain,  and  maintained  that  the 
Americans,  having  lost  the  rights  as  well  as  the  status  of  British 
subjects,  could  get  back  f oxmer  fishing  privileges  only  by  way  of 
grant  from  Great  Britain.  After  several  proposals  on  CAch  side, 
agreement  was  readied  in  article  3  of  the  treaty  «f  peace,  as 
follows: 

"It  is  agreed  that  the  people  of  the  United  States  shall  con- 
tinue to  enjoy  unmolested  the  lig^t  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on 
the  Grand  Bank,  and  on  all  the  other  banks  of  Newfoundland; 
also  in  the  Gulf  of  St.  Lawrence,  and  at  all  other  places  in  the  sea, 
where  the  inlmbitants  of  both  countries  used  at  any  time  hereto- 
fore to  fish;  and  also  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States 
shall  have  liberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on  such  part  of  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use  (but  not  to 
dry  or  cure  the  same  on  that  island) ;  and  also  on  the  coasts,  ba^  s 
and  creeks  of  all  other  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in 
America;  and  that  the  American  lishermen  shall  have  liberty  to 
dry  and  cure  iish  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks 
of  Nova  Scotia,  Magdalen  Islands,  and  Labrador,  so  long  as  the 
same  shall  remain  unset  lied,  but  so  soon  as  the  same  or  either  of 
them  shall  be  settled,  it  shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  fishermen 
to  dry  or  cure  fish  at  such  settlement,  without  a  previous  agree- 
ment for  that  purpose  with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  pos- 
sessors of  the  ground." 

Two  kinds  of  hshery  were  the  subject  of  tliis  article  —  the 
offshore  and  deep-sea  fishery,  which  is  designated  as  a  righi  to  be 
continued  in  enjoyment,  and  the  inshore  fishery,  participation  in 
which  was  said  to  he  a  liberty,  7~he  reservation,  "such  part  of  the 
coast  of  Newfoundland  as  British  fishermen  shall  use,",  had  in 
mind  the  restriction  already  placed  on  the  western  and  northern 
coasts  of  that  island  by  the  fishing  rights  possessed  by  the  French 
under  the  Treaties  of  Utrecht  and  Paris.  The  other  Uberty  ob- 
tained —  that  of  drvinff  iM^fi  curinff  fia^h  —  was  lt«witf>H  in  scone 
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and  of  uaoertain  tenuie,  becRnae  ooadittoDal  upon  tbe  non* 
settitement  of  the  coast 

The  fiflhieiy  agreement  of  1783  proved  satisfactory  and  re-  - 
mamcd  imcfaaDenged,  until  tiie  War  el  i8xs  disdoeed  a  fonda- 
mcntal  difference  of  view  as  to  the  effect  of  the  war  x^e  controTer- 
vpoa.  the  Treaty  of  1783,  especially  upon  its  third  ■•••-iS 
article.  Great  Britain  contended  that  the  liberties"  obtained 
under  that  treaty,  being  in  the  nature  of  commercial  concessions, 
had  been  abrogated  by  the  event  of  "Vv-ar  and  could  be  recovered 
only  for  a  consideration.  The  United  States  contended  that  the 
treaty  of  peace  had  been,  from  its  nature,  a  permanent  settlement, 
not  to  be  affected  by  future  wars,  and  that  any  fishing  privileges 
specified  were  preexisting  rights  automatically  remaining  with 
the  Americans  on  the  "division  of  empire,"  the  permanency  of 
which  rights  was  no  more  open  to  challenge  than  the  recognition 
of  independence  or  the  establishment  of  the  boundanes.  No 
a^T^eement,  however,  could  be  reacheci  by  the  negotiators  of  the 
Treaty  of  Ghent,  and  the  subject  of  the  fisheries  was  left  in 
abeyance.  Thus,  for  a  time,  the  status  of  American  fishermen  in 
British  colonial  waters  remained  imdcfined. 

Such  a  condition,  however,  produced  friction,  and  seizure?;  of 
American  fishing  vessels  began  to  be  made  within  British  waters, 
though  no  claim  was  made  by  Great  Britain  to  exercise  jurisdic- 
tion over  fishing  on  the  high  seas.  A  warning  given  to  an  American 
veaaeL  by  a  British  warship  to  desist  from  fishing  within  sixty 
miles  of  the  coast  of  Nova  Scotia,  when  made  the  subject  of 
protest  by  the  United  States,  brou|^t  forth  the  declaration  from 
the  British  Government  that  ''as,  on  the  one  hand,  Great  Britain 
could  not  permit  the  vessels  of  the  United  States  to  fish  within 
the  creeks  and  close  upon  the  shores  of  the  British  territories,  so, 
on  the  other  hand,  it  was  by  no  means  her  intention  to  interrupt 
them  In  fishing  anywhne  in  the  open  sea,  or  without  the  teiritoiial 
juiisdiction,  a  marine  league  from  the  shore;  and,  therefore,  that 
the  wandiig  given  at  the  place  8tated>  in  the  case  fefened  to,  was 
altogether  unauthoriaed." 

Tins  intention  of  Great  Britain  to  exdude  American  fishhig 
vessels  from  the  territorial  waters  met  with  continuous  protest 
-inm  the  United  States  and  a  considerable  coireqpondence  passed 
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in  zSx5-i6  between  John  Quincy  Adana,  then  Minister  of  the 
United  States  at  London,  and  Lord  Bathunt,  on  the  part  of  the 
British  Govenunent  The  pondons  taken  in  the  negotiations  at 
Ghent  wete  maintained.  Lord  Bathurst  axgued  that,  wliile  some 
of  the  provisions  of  the  Treaty  of  1783  might,  from  tlieir  nature, 
be  inevocable,  the  language  of  the  article  deEding  with  the  fish- 
eries showed  that  itwasnotintended  to  survive  a  war  between  tlie 
parties.  The  words  "light'^  and ''libei^'' were  contrssted,  tlie 
former,  throughout  tiie  treaty,  bdng  used  "as  applicable  to  what 
the  United  States  were  to  enjoy  in  virtue  of  a  recognized  inde- 
pendence," the  latter,  "to  what  they  were  to  enjoy  as  concessions 
strictly  dependent  on  the  treaty  itself."  "The  grant  of  this 
liberty,"  wrote  Lord  Batiiurst,  "has  all  the  aspect  of  a  poUcy 
temporary  and  experimental,  depending  on  tlie  use  tliat  might  be 
made  of  it."  Mr.  Adams,  on  the  other  hand,  stoutly  reiterated 
his  former  argument  that  the  treaty  had  survived  the  war  and 
with  it  the  fishing  liberties.  He  understood  the  term  "liberty" 
to  be  "essentially  as  permanent  as  that  of  'right*  .  .  .  and  a 
modification  of  the  same  thing."  The  liberties  had  never  been 
renounced  by  the  United  States  and  hence  were  as  much  in  its 
possession  as  ever.  In  Mr.  Adams's  opinion,  "the  participation 
in  the  liberties  of  which  tiieir  right  is  now  maintained  is  far  more 
important  to  the  interests  of  the  people  of  the  Um'ted  States  than 
the  exclusive  cnjoyjiient  of  them  can  be  to  the  interests  of  Great 
Britain,"  and  he  expressed  the  belief  that  the  smuggling  on  the 
part  of  American  fishing  vessels  and  their  obstruction  of  British 
fishermen,  both  objects  of  complaint  by  Great  Britain,  could  be 
"obviated  by  arrangements  duly  concerted  between  the  two 
governments." 

After  two  or  three  years  of  unsuccessful  negotiations,  conuuis- 
sioners  horn  both  sides  at  last  met  in  London  in  18 18  to  draw  up 
Tbe  conren.  a  new  Commercial  convention  in  place  of  the  one 
tioa  «f  1818  which  was  to  eipire  in  1819.  At  the  same  time  they 
were  empowered  to  make  a  settlement  of  the  fishery  dispute 
and  otlier  questions  arising  out  of  the  late  war.  The  result  was 
the  convention,  signed  October  20,  1818,  respecting  fisheries, 
boundaries^  and  tlie  testoiation  of  slaves,  the  first  artide  of  whidi 
is  aslcrilows: 
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'^Whereas  differences  have  arisen  respectiiig  the  liberty  clamed 
hy  the  United  States  for  the  InhaUtaats  thereof,  to  take,  dry, 
and  cure  fish  on  certain  coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  of  ^ 

Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America,  it  is  agreed  between 
the  high  contracting  parties,  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  said 
United  States  shall  have  forever,  in  common  with  the  subjects  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty,  the  hberty  to  take  fish  of  every  kind  on 
that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  Newfoundland  which  extends 
from  Cape  Ray  to  the  Rameau  Islands,  on  the  western  and  north- 
em  coast  of  Newfoundland,  from  the  said  Cape  Ray  to  the  Quirpon 
Islands  on  the  shores  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  also  on  the 
coasts,  bays,  harbors,  and  creeks  from  Mount  Joly  on  the  south- 
em  coast  of  Labrador,  to  and  through  the  Straits  of  Belleisle  and 
thence  northwardly  indefinitely  along  the  coast,  without  preju- 
dice however,  to  any  of  the  exclusive  rights  of  the  Hudson  Bay 
Company:  and  that  the  Ajnerican  fishermen  shall  also  have 
liberty  forever,  to  dry  and  cure  hsh  in  any  of  the  unsettled  bays, 
harbors,  and  creeks  of  the  southern  part  of  the  coast  of  New- 
foimdland  hereabove  described,  and  of  the  coast  of  Labrador; 
but  so  soon  as  the  same,  or  any  portion  thereof,  shall  be  settled,  it 
shall  not  be  lawful  for  the  said  hsherimen  to  dry  or  cure  fish  at 
such  portion  so  settled,  without  previous  agreement  for  such  pur- 
pose with  the  inhabitants,  proprietors,  or  possessors  of  the  ground. 
And  the  United  States  hereby  renotmce  forever  any  liberty  here* 
tolofe  enjoyed  or  claimed  by  the  inhabitants  thereof,  to  take, 
diy,  or  cure  fish  on,  or  within  three  marine  nules  of  any  of 
the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
dominions  in  America  not  included  within  the  above-mentioned 
limits;  provided,  however,  that  the  American  fishermen  shall 
be  admitted  to  enter  such  bays  or  harbors  for  the  purpose 
of  shelter  and  of  repairing  damages  therein,  or  purchasing  wood, 
and  of  obtaining  water,  and  for  no  other  pnipose  whatever.  But 
they  shall  be  under  such  restrictions  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein,  or  in  any 
other  manner  whatever  abusing  the  privileges  hereby  reserved 
to  them." 

An  analysis  of  the  terms  of  this  artide  and  a  comparison  with 
the  corresponding  article  in  1783  show  that— 
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X.  Nothing  was  said  in  1818  ctf  the  *'right''  to  the  deep^ea 
fishery,  admitted  In  1783.  As  no  controversy  had  arisen 

.  over  its  permanence,  it  lemained  with  the  United  States. 

a.  In  1783,  the  "liberty"  to  take  fish,  granted  to  the  inhabitants 
of  the  United  Statis,  vras  to  be  exerdsed  in  all  British  terii* 
torial  waters  except  those  of  Newfoundland,  whm  it  was 
restricted  to  ''such  part  of  the  coast  as  British  fishermen 
shall  use;"  in  1818,  this  liberty  was  Jimited  to  four  specified 
coasts,  one  of  them  the  "French  shore,"  so  called. 

3.  The  liberty  of  i8r8  was  to  be  enjoyed  "fotever,"  which 
word  was  insbted  upon  by  the  American  Commissioners. 

4.  The  words,  "in  common  with  the  subjects  of  His  Britamiic 
Majesty,'*  were  inserted  in  18 18  at  the  instance  of  the  British 
Commissioners,  it  being  understood  at  the  time  by  the 
American  Commissioners  that  they  were  intended  to  pre- 
vent exclusion  of  British  liihermen  from  these  treaty  coasts. 
Later,  Great  Britain  interpreted  the  words  to  imply  subject 
tion  to  regulation  in  common  with  British  Eshermen. 

5.  The  Hberty  to  dry  and  cure  fish  was  continued  "forever" 
in  18 18,  but  with  changes  in  locality. 

6.  As  consideration,  the  United  States  "renounced  forever"  all 
other  liberties  possessed  under  the  Treaty  of  1783,  the  in- 
ference being  that  something  had  continued  from  1783  and 
was  perpetual  save  for  the  renundation. 

7.  This  renunciation  was  to  be  ehecLive  "within  three  marine 
miles  of  any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors  oi  His 
Britannic  Majesty's  dominions  in  America  AOt  included 
within  tlie  above  mentioned  limits." 

8.  Kntry,  however,  was  permitted  in  the  renounced  waters  for 
four  specified  purposes  and  for  no  other. 

9.  Such  entry  was  subject  to  the  restrictions  necessary  to  OOlb 
fine  it  to  the  purposes  of  the  convention. 

The  Convention  of  i8i3  put  an  end  for  a  time  to  all  questions 
of  treaty  interpretation.  Great  Britain  supplemented  the  coo* 
The  Controver-  veutlon  with  appropriate  governmental  action  by 
19—18x8-1909  the  act  of  June  24,  1819,  empowering  the  Crown, 
by  regulations  and  instnictians  to  colonial  fishery  officers,  to  give 
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effect  to  the  puipoee  of  the  ooiiveatioD»  and  by  the  orders  in  council 
ivhichiBBiiedi&acoQidanoewiththeact  Some  seizures  oontinued 
to  be  made,  but  they  became  questions  of  fact,  not  of  debatable 
Q^t.  Nothing  happened  to  challenge  the  fisheries  settlement 
until  the  passage  In  1836  of  the  Nova  Scotia  Hoveiing  Act  by 
which  it  was  sought  to  prevent  infraction  of  the  revenue  hm  on 
the  part  of  American  fishing  vesads  by  making  it  an  offense 
punishable  by  confiscation  for  them  to  hover  under  suspicious 
drcimistances  within  three  miles  of  the  Nova  Scotia  coast.  This 
act  was  adopted  by  the  British  Government  ^'as  the  rules,  regu- 
lations,  and  restrictions  respecting  the  fisheries  on  the  coasts,  bays, 
creeks,  and  harbors  of  the  province  of  Nova  Scotia."  Some  seiz- 
ures were  made  under  the  Hovering  Act,  but  all  for  offenses  com- 
mitted within  the  ordinary  territorial  jurisdiction  of  three  miles 
from  the  shore.  In  1S39,  however,  the  authorities  of  Nova  Scotia 
began  to  put  a  new  interpretation  upon  the  renundation  clause 
in  so  far  as  it  appUed  to  "bays."  The  term,  they  maintained,  was 
geographical  and  included  all  bays,  whatever  their  extent,  and 
corollary  to  this  was  advanced  the  "headland  theory,"  under 
which  the  jurisdictional  limit  of  three  miles  was  to  be  measured 
by  a  line  drawn  from  headland  to  headland  along  the  coast.  The 
privileges  of  entr}'  under  the  treaty  were  also  scrutinized  and 
made  difficult  of  enjoyment.  At  about  the  same  time  attempt 
was  made  to  compel  American  fishing  vessels  to  pay  Hght  dues  on 
their  passage  through  the  Strait  of  Canso,  which  was  claimed  by 
the  United  States  as  part  of  the  high  seas  and  not  at  all  within  the 
floope  of  the  renunciation  clause  of  the  Convention  of  1818.  Fresh 
seizures  were  made  in  accordance  with  these  new  interpretations, 
notably  that  of  the  Washington  in  the  Bay  of  Fundy  and  that  of 
the  Argus  off  the  coast  of  Cape  Breton,  in  each  case  far  beyond 
three  miles  from  shore.  Both  seizures  were  protested  by  the 
United  States,  and  under  the  claims  of  the  Convention  of  1853 
iavonble  awuds  were  obtained. 

In  1854  all  disputes  over  fishing  rights  were  for  a  time  ieraSe* 
nated  by  the  Redpiodty  Tkeaty  negotiated  among  other  reasons 
"to  avoid  further  misunderstanding  ...  In  regard  to  the  extent 
of  the  lifl^t  of  fishing  on  the  ooasU  of  British  North  America." 
Under  this  treaty  the  American  fiihing  liberties  of  x8x8  were 
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extended  ao  as  to  operate  in  all  coast  waten  ol  the  provinoes 
(with  the  esception  ol  Newfoundland  whose  partkyatioa  in  the 
treaty  was  to  be  upon  conditions)  in  return  for  similar  liberties 
accorded  British  fishermen  in  the  waters  of  the  United  States 
north  of  the  thirty-siatth  parallel  of  north  latitude.  This  rcc^ 
rocal  agreement  remained  in  force  until  x866,  bemg  terminated 
in  that  year  by  notice  from  the  United  States,  given  in  accordance 
with  the  fifth  article  of  the  treaty.  Thereupon,  the  status  of 
fishing  rights  reverted  back  to  the  Convention  of  x8i8.  To  avoid 
temporarily  a  revival  of  the  former  controversies,  American 
fishermen  were  allowed  to  enjoy  the  privileges  they  had  had  under 
the  Redprodty  Treaty  on  payment  of  special  licenses,  but  in 
1870  this  system  was  discontinued. 

In  1867  the  provinces  of  Canada,  New  Brunswick,  and  Nova 
Scotia  confederated  and  after  that  time  jurisdiction  over  their 
fisheries  was  vested  in  the  Dominion  Government.  Newfound- 
laud  remained  outside  the  Confederation,  as  she  sLili  does,  and 
her  legislation  is  always  to  be  considered  apart  from  that  of 
Canada.  The  remaining  maritime  province,  Prince  I. d ward 
Island,  entered  the  Dominion  in  1873.  diplomatic 
difficulties  throughout  the  whole  controversy,  and  especially  in 
its  later  years,  has  been  the  virtual  independence  of  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  with  respect  to  fishers'  legislation,  coupled  with 
the  international  responsibility  of  (ircat  Britain  for  the  same.  In 
1868  and  1870  lec^islation  was  enacted  by  the  Dominion  Parha- 
ment  ''respecting  fishing  by  foreign  vessels"  which  was  more 
severe  in  its  application  than  the  Nova  Scotia  Ho\'ering  Act  of 
1S36.  In  particular  several  seizures  were  made  for  the  ofTcnse  of 
purchasing  bait  within  Canadian  waters,  held  by  the  Canadian 
coiurts  to  be  **a  preparing  to  fish"  within  the  meaning  of  the  acts. 
The  Goveinment  of  the  United  States  was  contemplating  retalia- 
tory measuies,  —  among  them  the  suapension  of  the  bonding 
privilege  extended  to  Canadian  goods  when  in  transit  through 
the  United  States,  —  but  before  any  such  action  became  neces- 
sary a  joint  high  commission  met  in  Washington  in  187 1  to  settle 
outstanding  differences  between  the  two  nations.  The  result  of 
their  nc^tiations  was  the  Treaty  of  Washington,  which,  in  so 
far  as  it  dealt  with  the  fisheiies,  virtually  revived  the  reciprocal 
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arrangements  of  1854  save  that  the  limit  for  British  fishing  in 
American  waters  was  now  39°  north  latilude.  The  iishcry  pro- 
visions of  the  Treaty  of  Washington  went  into  effect  in  1873  ("^ 
Newfoundland  in  1S74)  and  expired,  again  by  notice  from  the 
United  States,  in  1885,  after  which  date  the  Convention  of  1818 
for  the  third  time  became  the  measure  of  American  fishing  rights. 

As  Great  Britain  contended  that  the  United  States  was  re- 
ceiving the  more  vaUiable  consideration,  it  was  provided  in  the 
Treaty  of  Washington  that  a  commission  should  detennine  the 
difference  in  value,  if  any,  between  the  two  reciprocal  conces- 
sions and  award  a  corresponding  amount  to  Great  Britain  in  com- 
pensation. This  commission  met  in  Halifax  in  1877  and  awarded 
to  Great  Britain  %s,SQOpoo,  which  sum  was  duly  paid  by  the 
United  States. 

The  agreement  of  1871,  however,  failed  to  remove  the  sources  of 
friction.  Local  r^ulations,  e^)eciaUy  in  Newfoundland,  were 
disregarded  by  American  fishetmen  as  contravening  treaty  rights, 
and  the  attmpt  to  enforce  them  led  to  occasional  collisions.  The 
most  serums  of  these  occurred  at  Fortime  Bay  in  Newfoundland 
on  January  6,  1878,  when  American  fishermen  were  attacked  by 
the  inhabitants  and  forcibly  prevented  from  taking  fish,  the 
reason  assigned  being  the  infringement  of  Newfoundland  laws 
preventing  Sunday  fishing  as  well  as  the  use  of  seines  at  that 
season  of  the  year.  This  raised  in  a  direct  manner  the  question 
as  to  Aether  fishing  liberties  held  "in  common  with  the  subjects 
of  Her  Britannic  Majesty"  could  be  restricted  in  their  exerdse 
by  colonial  or  British  regulation.  The  treaty  involved  in  this 
case  was  that  of  rSyx  under  which  all  coast  waters  were  open  to 
Americans,  but  the  same  question  was  later  at  issue  within  the 
limits  of  the  treaty  coast  on  the  revival  in  1885  of  the  Convention 
of  18x8.  The  Fortune  Bay  incident  was  settled  in  1881  by  the 
payment  by  Great  Britain  of  £15,000  by  way  of  damages,  but 
'^nithout  prejudice  to  any  question  of  the  rights  of  either  of  the 
two  govenmients"  under  the  Treaty  of  1871.  The  inddenti  how* 
ever,  implying  as  it  did  the  daim  of  Newfoundland  to  legislate  for 
American  fishermen,  together  with  the  dissatisfaction  of  the 
United  States  over  the  award  of  the  Halifax  C(»nmission,  was 
responsible  for  the  failure  to  renew  the  Treaty  of  Washington. 
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On  the  tenninatKXi  of  the  Treaty  of  W«shiiigton,  the  Canadin 
Govenuneat  revived  its  fishing  reguktt&nift  and  gave  instructioiis 
that  they  be  strictly  enforced.  With  req>ect  to  foreign  fiahenneo, 
the  fishery  officers  mre  ''to  see  that  they  obey  the  laws  of  the 
country,  that  they  do  not  molest  British  fishermen  in  the  pursuit 
of  their  calfing,  siid  that  they  observe  the  r^ulation  of  the  fill- 
ing laws  in  every  respect;"  and  they  were  also  "to  prevent 
foreign  fishing  vessels  and  boaU  which  enter  ha.ys  and  harbors 
for  the  four  kga.1  puiposes  .  .  .  from  taking  advantage  thereof 
to  take,  dry,  or  cure  iish  therein,  to  purchase  bait,  ice,  or  supplies, 
or  to  trans-ship  cargoes  or  f  rom  transacting  any  business  in  con- 
nectio]!  \\-\\h  their  fishing  operations."  In  accordance  with  these 
restrictions,  seizures  began  again  to  occur,  at  which  vigorous 
diplomatic  protest  was  made  by  the  United  States,  followed  up  in 
1887  by  the  passage  of  a  retaliatory  act  to  be  enforced  at  the  dis- 
cretion of  the  President.  But  the  same  year  propos<ils  were  made 
for  a  new  treaty  and  negotiations  were  held  at  Washington  by 
Joint  commissioners,  who,  on  February  15,  1888,  signed  a  new 
agreement  on  the  fisheries,  which,  however,  failed  to  secure  the 
consent  of  the  Senate  of  the  United  States.  Pending  ratification 
of  the  treaty  the  commissioners  agreed  to  a  modus  vivnrdi.  which 
temporarily  removed  all  difficulties  and  which,  despite  the  failure 
of  the  treaty,  was  continued  in  force  by  Canada  down  to  1910. 
Newfoundland  obviated  further  disputes  by  a  system  of  licenses 
peimitting  the  purchase  of  bait  and  supplies  and  the  sh^mient 
of  crews  for  foreign  vesseb. 

In  1892  an  effort  was  made  to  improve  relations  between  the 
United  States  and  Newfoundland  by  the  so-calied  Blaine-Bond 
Treaty,  which  Great  Britain  failed  to  ratify  because  of  Canadian 
opposition.  In  1902  another  treaty  was  negotiated,  the  Hay- 
Bond  Convention,  but  it,  too,  failed  of  ratification,  this  time  in  the 
Senate  of  the  United  States.  By  way  of  retaliation,  Newfound- 
hnd,  after  1905,  began  to  refuse  American  fishennen  licenses  and 
to  enact  legMatiop  calculated  to  mske  the  exercise  of  Ameiican 
fishmg  rights  as  difficult  as  possible.  Regulations  as  to  the  days, 
hours,  and  manner  of  fishing  were  enforced,  Newfoundlanders 
were  faHadden  to  be  employed  on  foreign  vessels  in  treaty  t(aters> 
and  entry  and  clearance  at  custom-houses  were  required  of 
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American  fishing  vessels,  as  well  as  payment  of  light  and  harbor 
dues.  These  measures  drew  immediate  protest  from  the  (jovem- 
ment  of  the  United  States  and  in  consequence  the  whole  question 
of  American  fishing  rights  under  the  Convention  of  1818  was  re- 
opened. The  positions  taken  were  found  to  be  irreconrifable 
through  diplomacy,  but,  on  the  sug<i;estion  of  the  United  States, 
it  was  decided  to  have  recourse  to  arbitration,  with  the  result 
that  after  much  time  and  care  a  form  of  submission  was  agreed 
upon.  Meanwhile,  a  modus  vkmdi^  renewed  amuially,  prevented 
further  trouble  in  Newfoundland  waters. 

Under  the  special  agreement  to  arbitrate,  the  tribunal  was  to 
be  chosen  fxam  the  Pennanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  Hie  HagiM 
and  its  procedure  was  substantially  that  laid  down  The  Arbitra- 
in  the  Convention  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  Inter-  . 
imti'onal  Dilutes  of  1907.  Should  any  question  be  raised  as  to 
the  leasomableness  of  any  regulation,  the  tribunal  might  refer 
such  questioii  to  a  CDmitiiwaon  of  experts.  At  the  same  tune  it 
was  cnqxvwered  to  lecommend  rules  and  a  method  of  procedure 
for  the  determinatiQn  of  any  questions  axiaing  hi  the  future  as  to 
the  exerdse  of  the  fishmg  liberties. 

The  personnel  of  the  tribunal  was  chosen  by  direct  agiccuienty 
as  follows:  Dr.  TjmwtowIi^  of  Austria,  who  presided;  Dr.  A.  F. 
de  Savomin  Lohman,  of  the  Netherlands;  Dr.  Drago,  of  tbe 
Aigentme  Republic;  Judge  Gray,  of  the  United  States  Circuit 
Court  of  Appeals;  and  Sir  Charles  Fitzpatrick,  Chief  Justice  of 
Canada.  Each  party  was  represented  by  an  agent,  Great  Britain 
by  the  Honorable  A.  B.  Aylesworth,  iJie  United  States  by  the 
Honorable  Chandler  P.  Anderson.  There  was  a  large  array  of 
counsel  on  each  side,  chief  among  whom  were  Senator  Root  for 
the  United  States  and  Sir  Robert  Flnlay  for  Great  Britain.  The 
tribunal  convened  on  July  i,  19 10,  and  held  forty-one  sessions, 
rendering  its  award  on  September  7,  1910. 

As  has  been  already  indicated,  the  arbitral  submission  called 
for  the  interpretation  of  article  i  of  the  Convention  of  1818. 
The  scope  of  arbitration  was  slij^htly  narrowed  by  an  agreement, 
in  an  exchange  of  notes,  to  omit  any  question  as  to  the  Bay  of 
Fundy  or  the  right  of  innocent  passage  tiuouL'h  the  Gut  of  Canso, 
there  being  in  the  present  arbitration  no  prejudice  to  the  respec- 
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live  contentions  on  either  side.  But  apart  from  this,  all  the 
controversy  of  the  century  was  summed  up  in  a  series  of  seven 
questions  submitted  to  the  tribunal  for  decision.  For  the  sake  of 
convenience  each  question,  with  that  part  of  the  award  bearing 
upon  it,  will  be  discussed  separately. 

QuiHTon  Qpt  '^h2it  extent  are  the  following  contentions  or 

dther  of  them  justified? 
"It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain  that  the  exercise 
of  the  liberty  to  take  fish  referred  to  in  the  said  article,  which 
the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  forever  in  common  with 
the  subjects  of  His  Britannic  Majesty,  is  subject,  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States,  to  reasonable  regulation  by  Great 
Britain,  Canada,  or  Newfoundland,  in  the  form  of  municipal  laws, 
ordinances,  or  rules,  as,  for  example,  to  regulations  in  respect  of 
(i)  the  hours,  days,  or  seasons  when  fish  may  be  taken  on  the 
treaty  coasts  ;  (2)  the  method,  meanSi  and  implements  to  be  used 
in  the  taking  of  fish  or  in  the  caiiying  on  of  fishing  operations  on 
such  coasts;  (3)  any  other  matters  of  a  similar  character  relating 
to  fishing;  nidi  regulations  being  xeaaonable^  as  being»  for 
instance — 

**  (a)  Appropriate  ornecessary  for  the  protection  and  preserva- 
tion of  such  fisheries  and  the  exercise  of  the  righLs  of  British 
subjects  therein  and  of  the  liberty  which  by  the  said  article 
I  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  have  therein  in  com- 
mon vviih  British  subjects; 

"  (b)  Desirable  on  groimds  of  public  order  and  morals; 

"(c)  Equitable  and  fair  as  between  local  fishermen  and  the  in- 
habitants of  the  United  States  exercising  the  said  treaty 
hberty,  and  not  so  framed  as  to  give  imf airly  an  advantage 
to  the  former  over  the  latter  class. 

"It  is  contended  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  that  the  mr- 
dse  of  such  liberty  is  not  subject  to  limitations  or  restraints  by 
Great  Britain,  Canada,  or  NewfoundJand  in  the  fonn  of  municipal  . 
laws,  oidmances,  or  regulations  in  nspoct  of  (i)  the  hours,  days, 
or  seasons  when  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  may  take 
fish  on  the  treaty  coasts;  or  (2)  the  method,  means,  and  imple- 
ments used  by  them  in  taking  fish  or  in  carrying  on  fishing  opera-  ' 
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tioDs  on  such  coasts;  or  (3)  any  other  Umitatioiis  or  restraints  of 
simihu!  character — 

"  (a)  Unless  they  are  appropriate  and  necessary  for  the  protec- 
tion and  preservation  of  the  common  rights  m  such  fisheries 
and  the  exerdse  thereof;  and 

"  (b)  Unless  they  are  reasonable  in  themselves  and  fair  as  be- 
tween local  fishermen  and  fishermen  coming  from  the 
United  States,  and  not  so  framed  as  to  give  an  advantage 
to  the  former  over  the  latter  class;  and 

"(c)  Unless  their  appropriateness,  necessity,  reasonableness, 
and  fairness  be  determined  by  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  by  common  accord  and  the  United  States  con- 
curs in  thdr  enforcament" 

It  will  be  noticed  that  in  the  submission  of  this  question  both 
parties  are  in  substantial  accord  as  to  the  necessity  of  regiilations 
and  as  to  the  nature  of  them:  they  must  in  all  cases  be  ''reason- 
able." The  main  contention  is  over  what  is  "reasonable  regula- 
tion." "Reasonableness"  as  a  standard  is  liable  to  vary.  Who 
shall  be  the  judge?  Shall  Great  Britain  alone,  in  virtue  of  her 
territorial  sovereijirnty,  determine  what  Is  reasonable  for  them  or 
shall  such  reasonableness  be  a  matter  for  "common  accord"? 
"The  two  parties,"  said  Mr.  Root,  "approach  the  subject  of  the 
first  question  from  different  points  of  view.  .  .  .  Great  Britain 
states  the  question  as  a  question  relating  to  the  exerdse  of  her 
sovereign  rights.  The  United  States  states  the  question  as  relating 
to  the  inviolability  of  her  grant  of  right."  The  essential  point  to 
establish,  the  United  States  maintained,  vns  just  what  power  to 
regulate  remained  with  Great  Britain  after  she  had  given  up  ex- 
clusive sovereignty  by  the  "grant"  to  the  United  States  of  an 
equal  right  in  the  fishery. 

This  contention  that  Great  Britain  had  hmited  her  sovereignty 
was  equivalent  to  aaaerting  that  she  had  instituted  a  servitude 
for  the  benefit  of  the  United  States  and  it  necessitated  an  exhaus- 
tive examination  of  the  history  and  the  stgmficanoe  of  the  doctrine 
of  international  servitudes^  espesuiSfy  in  its  bearing  upon  the 
G(mcq>t  of  the  sovereignty  of  states.  The  doctrnie,  it  was  aigued, 
was  wdl  established  in  modem  inteniational  law^  having  passed  by 
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analogy  from  Roman  law  and  having  been  continually  confirmed 
by  international  practice.  The  essentials  of  a  servitude  were,  that 
it  was  created  by  (me  state,  the  servient  state,  for  the  benefit  of 
another  state,  the  dominant  state;  that  its  i>ermaneni7  was  be< 
yond  the  control  of  the  state  creating  it;  and  that  it  made  the  ter- 
ritory of  the  one  state  serve  the  interest  of  the.other.  All  three 
essentials  were  present  in  the  treaty  right  of  i8r8:  (x)  it  could  be 
enjoyed  only  throu^  the  "iohabitants,''  that  is,  the  "people"  of 
the  United  States,  being  thus  in  effect  a  grant  to  ''the  United 
States,"  for  in  a  rqmblic  sovereignty  resides  in  the  body  of  the 
people;  (2)  the  ri^t  was  to  be  in  perpetuity  —  in  18x8  the  word 
''forever"  was  Inserted;  and  (3)  it  made  certain  spedied  coasts 
serve  the  economic  interest  of  the  United  States.  Unless  other- 
wise stated,  the  concurrent  exercise  of  a  servitude  was  presumed 
(concurrent,  that  is,  with  the  servient  state 's^enjoyment  of  the 
subject-matter  of  the  servitude),  but  a  ser\'itude  linuted  the 
power  of  the  state  granting  it  to  the  extent  that  the  full  exer- 
cise of  soverei^  power  was  inconsistent  with  the  full  enjo}  meat 
of  the  servitude.  The  United  States  did  not  contend  that 
the  sovereignty  of  Great  Britain  over  the  treaty  coasts  was 
limited  for  the  general  purposes  of  juriselietion,  but  she  did 
contend  that,  in  the  matter  of  the  common  fij^hery  rights,  there 
had  been  a  transfer  of  sovereignty  to  the  extent  required  for  the 
fulfillment  of  the  treaty,  or,  if  not  an  actual  transfer,  an  imphed 
under  taking  not  to  exercise  sovereicrnty  where,  by  so  exercising 
it,  the  enjoyment  of  the  liberty  might  be  impaired.  To  quote 
Mr.  Root's  argument,  '"one  of  the  essential  quahties  of  this  grant 
...  is  that  it  is  removed  from  the  exercise  of  the  powers  of  sover- 
eignty of  Great  Britain  .  .  .  and  is  vested  alone  in  the  sover- 
eign to  which  the  grant  was  made.  The  sovereignty  to  which 
the.  grant  was  made  .  .  .  arrogating  to  itself  the  right  to  control 
its  own  inhabitants,  to  condition  the  right  to  them,  is  exercising 
that  which  is  the  right  of  the  sovereign  to  which  it  is  granted  and 
not  the  right  of  the  sovereign  making  the  grant.  .  .  .  When  the 
grant  limited  British  sovereignty,  it  excluded  British  sovereignty 
from  the  field  of  operation  comnieDSUiate  with  the  right  granted 
according  to  its  terms." 
The  force  of  this  argument  depended  vpon  the  meaning  attached 
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to  the  terms  ''liberty''  and  ''in  conuiion.''  The  United  States 
held  "liberty"  in  the  treaty  to  be  sjnonymous  with  "right,"  cit- 
ing its  common-law  meaning  of  "franchise,"  especially  that  pecul- 
iar form  of  franchise  known  as  "incorporeal  hereditament,"  such 
as  grants  of  forest,  park,  and  fishery.  It  was  natural  for  both 
common-law  countries  to  attadh  the  same  meaning  to  the  word. 
The  "  French  shore  "  fishery  was  a  "right,"  yet  the  word  "liberty  " 
had  been  used  to  describe  it  in  the  Treaty  of  1763.  Later,  in  the  " 
"  reciprocity  agreements  of  1854  and  187 1,  the  two  words  were 
treated  as  synonymous.  The  intent  of  the  negotiators  in  1783 
was  to  establish  a  "right,"  though  they  had  used  the  word  "lib- 
ert\ and  the  word  had  been  continued  in  1818.  According  to 
John  Adams  "Hberty"  in  the  treaty  of  peace  was  substituted  for 
"right"  at  the  request  of  the  British  negotiators  who  thought 
the  word  "right"  would  be  unpleasant  to  British  ears.  The  ex- 
pression "in  common"  was  likewise  used  in  a  technical  sense  well 
known  to  both  parties,  conforming  thus  to  an  accepted  canon  of 
treaty  oonstniction.  In  181S  it  would  be  imdentood  to  denote 
"a  conunon  and  equal  right  as  opposed  to  a  several  or  exclusive 
right;"  hence  the  "liberty"  of  the  treaty  was  "to  be  enjoyed  by 
neither  to  the  exclusion  of  the  other."  .While  this  azgued  against 
exclusive  regulation  by  Great  Britain  it  did  not  imply  lack  of 
legulation,  for  joint  administration  o£  property  rights  by  nations 
was  feasible  and  in  this  case  was  demanded  by  self-interest,  and 
it  had  good  precedent  in  the  johit  regiilattoin  of  the  "French 
shore"  fishery  by  Great  Britain  and  Fiance.  The  words  ''in 
common,"  it  was  suggested,  woe  Inserted  by  Great  Britain  to 
save  herself  from  future  trouble  over  French  ri^ts  in  the  same 
localities,  as  wdl  as  to  prevent  any  exdusion  of  British  by  Ameri- 
can fishennen,  of  which  complaint  had  been  made  by  Lord  Bath- 
urst  before  the  Convention  of  1818  had  been  negotiated.  Because 
American  fisheimen  had  the  ''liberty  in  common"  with  British 
fishermen  and  because  Oeat  Britain  oould  regukte  the  eaerdse 
of  the  fishing  rights  of  the  latter,  it  did  not  follow  that  she  could 
extend  her  power  to  regulate  to  the  "liberty"  of  the  former;  "it 
is  a  right  that  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  are  to  have  in 
common;  it  is  not  that  it  is  to  be  exercised  in  common  with  British 
subjects."  li  the  ^hing  "liberty"  were  analogouii  lo  trading  privi- 
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leges,  and  if  Gieat  Britain  liad  intended  to  retain  the  power  to 
regulate,  there  would  have'  been  expnas  mentkm  ol  it  in  the 
treaty,  as  there  had  been  in  aH  the  commercial  treaties  negotiated 
up  to  that  time  between  the  two  countries.  The  provisions  in  the 
French  treaties  were  very  similar  to  the  treaty  with  the  United 
States  in  1783;  Great  Britain  had  never  attempted  to  regulate 
the  French  fishery;  hence  there  was  no  reason  why  she  should 
regulate  the  American.  That  Great  Britain  might  promise 
reasonable  reguJation  removed  no  difliculties,  for  tlie  power  to 
make  reasonable  regulation  was  tantamount  to  regulation  at  will 
as  long  as  the  regulating  state  was  the  judge  of  the  reasonableness. 
Great  Britain  and  her  colonies  had  no  superior  economic  or  moral 
insight;  on  the  contrary,  colonial  legislatures  had  regulated  un- 
reasonably in  that  they  had  discrinunated  in  favor  of  local  6sher- 
men. 

In  a  word,  a  scr\itude  had  been  created,  no  right  to  regulate 
had  been  reserved  to  Great  Britain  and,  failing  such,  not h fug 
affecting  American  fishing  rights  could  be  done  without  the  con- 
sent of  the  United  States. 

Tn  joining  issue  on  the  doctrine  of  ser\Ttudes,  Great  Britain 
admitted  their  existence  in  international  law,  but  held  it  danger- 
ous to  press  too  closely  their  analogy  with  private  law.  No  servi- 
tude, however,  had  been  o-eated  in  1818,  for  the  essence  of  a 
servitude  is  territory,  servient  and  dominant,  whereas  imder  the 
treaty  the  grant  was  one  to  be  personally  enjoyed  by  the  "in* 
habitants  of  the  United  States."  No  sovereign  rights  had  been 
granted,  for  such  rights  are  fundamental  and  could  be  transferred 
only  in  eipress  terms,  leaving  no  doubt  of  intention.  Sovereignty 
was  always  considered  to  remain  unless  eiplidtly  abrogated;  it 
was  personal  and  unitary  and  could  not,  on  the  modem  view  of 
it,  be  partitioned.  The  ri|^t  to  l^;islate  was  implied  in  sover- 
eignty,  and  as  the  Treaty  of  xSz8  did  not  touch  sovereignty,  it 
left  this  right  soldy  with  Great  Britain.  A  fishmg  "lib^"  — 
which,  in  the  British  argument,  meant  a  "permission" — when 
granted  was  always  given  subject  to  regulation  by  the  sovereign 
granttv,  unless  an  eioqption  was  made  explidtiy  in  the  grant. 
In  z8i8  the  right  of  regulation  was  merged  in  the  subject-matter 
of  the  treaty ;  the  United  States  partook  of  the  sub ject^natter  and 
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therefore  came  under  regulation  "in  common  with  subjects  of 
His  Britannic  Majesty,"  implying  that,  as  the  fishery  was  a 
regulated  one  for  British  fishermen,  it  was  equally  so  for  fisher- 
men of  the  United  States.  Jurisdiction  over  fish  in  rights  could 
not  be  conferred  upon  the  United  States  without  involving  juris- 
diction  on  land,  with  the  result  that  the  United  States  would  be 
exercising  jurisdiction  on  British  territory,  a  situation  to  which 
Great  Britain  could  not  give  assent.  The  history  of  Anglo- 
American  treaty  relations  did  not  support  either  exemprion  from, 
or  participation  in,  the  right  to  regulate.  Exemption  might  lead 
to  anarchy  on  the  hshing  ground.  P:irticipation,  by  requiring  its 
concurrence,  would  in  effect  give  the  United  States  the  exclusive 
decision  as  to  what  was  reasonable  regulation,  a  situation  incon- 
sistent with  the  legislative  independeiioe  of  Great  Britain  and 
her  colonies. 

In  its  award  on  Question  One  the  tribunal  gave  its  decision 
against  the  claim  of  the  United  States  to  a  servitude  in  the  fish- 
eries. The  doctrine  of  international  ser\dtudes,  it  was  pointed 
out,  was  to  American  and  British  publicists  in 

It  was  not  consistent  with  modem  political  theory  "owing  to  the 
constitution  of  a  modem  state  requiring  essential  soveceignty  and 
independence,"  but  had  been  developed  in  the  peculiar  rdations> 
now  obsolete,  of  the  Holy  Roman  Empiie.  Because  of  this  lack 
of  adaptation,  eqiedal^  to  the  pcindples  of  constitutional  gov- 
ernments, ''it  could,  therefore,  in  the  gmral  interest  of  the  com- 
munity of  nations  and  of  the  parties  to  this  treaty  be  affirmed  by 
this  tribunal  only  on  the  express  evidence  of  an  international 
contract."  Apart  £rom  these  consideTatioDS,  "by  the  Treaty  of 
1818  one  state  grants  a  liberty  to  fish,  whidb  is  not  a  sovereign 
right  but  a  purely  economic  right,  to  the  inhabitants  of  another 
state,"  there  bemg  no  analogy  of  dominant  and  servient  territory. 
The  fishery  to  which  admission  was  given  was  a  reguUted  one  in 
18x8,  and  the  words  "in  common  with  British  subjects"  implM 
that  the  mhabitants  of  the  United  States  came  under  a  com* 
mon  regulation.  The  contention  that  these  words  were  in- 
tended merely  to  negative  exclusion  of  British  i&shennen  was 
not  supported  '*by  the  historical  basis  of  the  American  fishing 
liberty,"'  for  the  same  wurdb  in  the  same  connection  occurred  in 
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XS54  and  Z871,  when  no  audi  inteipretatkni  could  possibly  be 
put  upon  than. 

The  tribunal  also  found  itself  unable  to  accept  the  alternative 
contention  of  the  United  States  that  the  sovereign  jurisdiction  of 
Great  Britain  was  limited  to  reasonable  regulation,  of  the  reason- 
ableness of  which  the  United  States  must  approve.  ''Every 
state."  it  said,  "has  to  cxcculc  the  obligations  incurred  by  treaty 
bona  Jidc  luid  is  urged  thereto  by  the  ordinary  sanctions  of  inter- 
national law."  The  right  of  a  state  to  regulate  admission  of 
foreigners  to  its  territory  was  ever^^vhere  admitted  and  no  excep- 
tion in  this  respect  could  be  found  in  the  Convention  of  1818. 
Great  Britain,  as  the  local  sovereii^n,  was  "not  only  entitled  but 
obliged  to  provide  for  the  ]>rotection  and  preservation  of  the 
fisheries;"  but  that  the  United  States  should  exercise  a  right  of 
consent  "would  predicate  an  abandonment  of  its  independence 
in  this  respect  by  Great  Britain."  The  rights  of  legislation  were 
not  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  the  provisions  of  which  referred  only 
to  a  Uberty  to  fish  in  common  and  "a  line  which  would  limit  the 
exercise  of  sovereignty  of  a  state  within  the  limits  of  its  own  ter- 
ritory can  be  drawn  only  on  the  ground  of  express  stipulation  and 
not  by  implication  from  stipulations  concerning  a  different  sub- 
ject-matter." The  claim  of  the  United  States,  if  conceded,  would 
amoimt  to  a  participation  in  the  domestic  legislation  of  Great 
Britain  and  her  colonies  "and  to  that  extent  would  reduce  those 
oountries  to  a  state  of  dependence." 

In  accordance  with  the  reasons  given,  the  tnbunal  decided  and 
awarded  as  follows: 

"The  right  of  Great  Britain  to  make  regulations  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States  as  to  the  exercise  of  the  liberty  to 
take  fish,  referred  to  in  article  x  of  the  Tteatyof  October  so,  x8z8| 
in  the  form  of  nunicqnl  laws,  cadfnanccs,  or  rules  of  Great  Britain, 
Canada,  or  Newfoundland  Is  inherent  to  the  sovereign  of  Great 
Britain. 

^'Tfae  ezerdae  of  that  rig^t  by  Great  Britain  Is,  however, 
limited  by  the  said  treaty  In  respect  to  the  said  liberties  therein 
granted  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  in  that  such  reg- 
ulations must  be  made  bona  fide  and  must  not  be  in  vioUtioii  of 
said  treaty." 
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Inasmuch,  however,  as  there  was  agreement  on  both  sides  that 
Gfeat  Britain  should  not  be  the  sole  judge  of  reasonableness  of 
fishing  regulations,  the  tribunal  further  dedded  that  ''the  reason* 
ableness  of  such  regulation,  if  contested,  must  be  decided  not  by 
either  of  the  parties  but  by  an  impartial  authority,"  and  it  made 
use  of  the  power  given  it  under  the  special  agreement  to  institute 
a  commiflsion  of  three  eipat  specialists  to  pass  upon  any  exist- 
ing r^ulatxnis  requiring  eiaminatioa,  the  third  member  of  the 
commission  bdng  a  non*national.  For  questions  arising  in  future, 
the  tribunal  recommended,  as  authorized,  rules  and  a  method 
of  procedure,  the  essential  feature  of  which  was  to  be  the  establish- 
ment of  permanent  mixed  fishery  commissions  for  Canada  and 
Newfoundland  respectively.  These  commissions,  simihir  in  com- 
position to  the  one  designated  by  the  tribunal,  were  to  be  the 
arbitral  bodies  whose  decisions  in  the  coimtries  that  contested  the 
regulations  were  to  be  accepted  as  final.  That  part  of  the  special 
agreement  under  which  the  commissions  were  instituted  was  de- 
cided by  the  tribunal  to  be  "permanent  in  its  effect  and  not  ter- 
minable by  the  expiration  of  the  General  Arbitration  Treaty  of 
1908  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States." 

The  submission  of  tiie  second  question  was  as   ^  ^  

follows: 

"Have  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States,  while  exercising 
the  liberties  referred  to  in  the  said  article,  a  right  to  employ  as 
members  of  the  fishing  crews  of  their  vessels  persons  not  inhabit- 
ants of  the  United  States?" 

This  question  had  in  view  primarily  the  legislation  of  New- 
fomidland  forbidding  its  citizens  to  engage  as  members  of  crews 
of  American  fishing  vetaels.  The  United  States  maintained  that 
the  fishing  liberty  was  in  tiie  veasels,  as  fishing  vessels,  and  that 
the  composition  of  their  crews  was  goyemed  by  the  ordinary  rules 
of  master  and  servant.  Those  recdving  the  liberty  —  the  iur 
habitants  of  the  United  States  —  could  use  all  customary  means 
for)  exercising  it,  including  the  engaging  of  crews,  the  nationality 
of  whom  was  under  no  restricrion  in  the  treaty.  It  was  not  merely 
the  manual  act  of  catching  fish  that  constituted  the  liberty,  but 
also  tiie  more  important  enterprise  of  owning  and  opmting  the 
vessels*  On  the  contrary,  Great  Britain  relied  on  the  eiplidit 
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words  of  the  treaty  —  ''inhabitaiits."  Vessels,  as  vessds,  had 
no  rights.  The  effect  of  the  contention  of  the  United  States 
would  he,  in  thecny,  to  throw  the  fisheries  open  to  the  world  and 
to  put  no  limit  to  fishing  operations  because  of  the  great  a^tal  tlie 
United  States  could  invest  under  these  conditions.  Further,  it 
was  not  inconsistent  with  the  treaty  for  Great  Britain  or  her  colo- 
nies to  regulate  the  employment  both  of  subjects  and  aliens 
within  their  junadictiQn,  for  otbecwise  the  treaty  would  be  affect- 
ing a  sovereign  right. 

The  tribunal  answered  this  question  in  the  affirmative,  mainly 
on  the  ground  that  the  fishing  liberty  was  an  economic  right 
which  included  the  right  to  employ  servants  without  any  treaty 
limitation  as  to  nationalit}'.    Hence  the  award: 

"Now,  Liicreiore,  in  view  of  the  preceding  considerations,  this 
tribunal  is  of  opiniun  that  the  iiiliabitants  of  the  United  States 
while  exercising  the  liberties  referred  to  in  the  said  article  have  a 
right  to  employ  as  members  of  the  fishing  crews  of  their  vessels 
persons  not  inhabitants  of  the  United  States.  But  in  view  oi  the 
preceding  considerations  the  tribunal,  to  prevent  any  misunder- 
standing as  to  the  effect  of  its  award,  expresses  the  opinion  that 
non-inhabitants  employed  as  members  of  the  fishing  crews  of 
United  States  vessels  derive  no  benefit  or  immunity  from  the 
treaty  and  it  is  so  decided  and  awarded." 

Ottestions  These  two  questions  relating  to  a  spcciiic  point 

Three  and  Four  regulation  werc  fonnulatcd  in  similar  tenns. 
Question  Three  was  as  follows: 

Can  the  exercise  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  of  the 
liberties  referred  to  in  the  said  article  be  subjected,  without  the 
consent  of  the  United  States,  to  the  requirements  of  entry  or 
report  at  custom-houses  or  the  payment  of  light  or  harbor  or 
other  dues,  or  to  any  other  similar  requirement  or  condition  or 
exaction?" 

The  United  States  argued  that  fishing  vessels,  when  not  en- 
geged  in  coonmerdal  pursuits,  should  not  be  subjected  to  what 
are  purely  commercial  requuements,  for  such  was  not  the  intent 
of  the  treaty.  Great  Britam  met  this  argument  with  the  conten- 
tion that  such  diaiges  were  normal  and  that  thus  it  was  incum- 
bent upon  the  United  States  to  prove  special  exenq>tion.  Hahii^ 
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vessels  were  often  disposed  to  contravene  the  revenue  laws  and 
the  only  effectual  means  of  prevention  was  to  require  entry  and 
report.  This  latter  argument  was  felt  by  the  tribunal  to  be  not 
unreasonable,  whenever  entry  or  report  was  feasible,  ljut  on  the 
question  as  such  the  decision  was  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
as  follows : 

"The  requirement  that  an  American  fishing  vessel  should  re- 
port, it  propcT  conveniences  for  doing  so  are  at  hand,  is  not  un- 
reasonable for  the  reasons  stated  in  the  foregoing  opinion.  There 
should  be  no  such  requirement,  however,  unless  there  be  reason- 
ably convenient  opportunity  afforded  to  report  In  person  or  by 
deleigatioii  either  at  a  custom-house  or  to  a  customs  official.  But 
the  exercise  of  the  fishing  liberty  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  should  not  be  subject  to  the  purely  commerdai  formalities 
of  report,  entry,  and  clearance  at  a  custom-house  nor  to  light, 
harbor,  or  other  dues  not  imposed  upon  Newfoundland  fishennen." 

Question  Four  dealt  with  the  restrictioas  under  the  renunci- 
atory clause  of  the  treaty: 

Under  the  provision  of  the  saui  article  that  the  American  fish- 
ermen shall  be  admitted  to  enter  certain  bays,  or  harbors  for 
shelter,  repairs,  wood,  or  water  and  for  no  other  purposes  what- 
ever, hut  that  th^  shaU  be  under  sudi  restrictions  as  may  be 
necessary  to  prevent  their  taking,  drying,  or  curing  fish  therein  or 
in  any  other  manner  abusing  the  privileges  thereby  reserved-  to 
them,  is  it  pennisBible  to  impose  restrictioiis  making  the  ezerdse 
of  such  privileges  oonditional  iqxm  the  payment  of  li^t  or  harbor 
or  other  dues  or  entering  or  rq)orting  at  custom-houses,  or  any 
amilar  conditions?" 

The  tribunal  held  that  as  these  privileges  were  granted  iqxm 
grounds  of  humanity  and  hospitality,  it  would  be  inconsistent 
with  their  free  ezerdse  to  unpose  conditions,  bat  it  seemed  leaaoii- 
able  that  rqxxrt  should  be  made,  if  convenient,  in  case  there  was 
intention  to  remain  longer  than  forty-eight  hirars. 

''From  where  must  be  meastired  the  'three  marine  miles  of 
any  of  the  coasts,  bays,  creeks,  or  harbors'  referred  ^  _  «^ 
to  m  the  said  article? 

From  the  point  of  view  of  international  law  this  question  came 
next  in  importance  to  Question  One.  It  related,  in  eUect,  lo  the 
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meamng  of  tbe  word  "bays"  ag  it  oocuis  in  tbe  lenimdatory 
clause  ot  the  treaty  and  was  bound  up  with  the  thorough  dis- 
cussion of  marine  jurisdiction.  Great  Britam  held  that  the  teim 
as  used  in  1818  was  gfipgraphkal  and  Indusiye  of  aU  bays  of  ?diat- 
ever  size;  the  United  States  held  that  it  was  to  be  read  along  with 
its  context,  "coasts  .  .  .  credcs  or  harbors  of  His  Britannic 
Majesty's  dominions,"  as  meaning  kmkfrial  bays,  that  is,  those 
smaller  bays  so  related  to  the  land  as  to  be  within  British  teiri- 
torial  jurisdiction  and  suitable  for  the  four  purposes  speaSsL 
According  to  the  British  contenrion  the  "three  marine  miles" 
should  be  measured  in  the  case  of  bays  firam  a  line  drawn  from 
headland  to  headland;  according  to  the  American  contention 
the  line  called  for  should  follow  the  sinuosities  of  the  coast.  The 
United  States  argued  that  a  state,  if  it  wishes  to  extend  its  juris- 
diclioii  beyond  the  customary  jurisdictional  zone,  must  a^ert  its 
right  to  do  so  and  secure  the  acquiescence  of  other  states  in  its 
assertion.  Great  Britain  had  never  claimed  such  jurisdiction 
over  the  bays  in  question  before  1818.  The  treaty  with  France 
in  1839  and  the  North  Sea  Fisheries  Convention  showed  that 
Great  Britain  had  not  exercised  general  jurisdiction  over  her  bays, 
for  in  those  cases  conventional  line  s  of  jurisdiction  had  been  agreed 
upon,  in  the  negotiations  prior  to  the  unratified  treaty  of  1806, 
the  United  States  had  proposed  to  Great  Britain  an  extension 
of  marine  jurisdiction  so  as  to  include  waters  between  headlands, 
and  this  proposal  was  repeated  in  i8t8.  but  on  both  occasions 
Great  Britain  had  refused  assent.  The  inference  was  that  Great 
Britain  was  estopped  by  her  refusal  from  claiming  any  such  rights 
later.  In  the  diplomatic  correspondence  leading  up  to  the 
Convention  of  iSiS,  the  expressions  used  by  British  statesmen 
imported  that  the  subject-matter  of  the  controversy  was  the  ex- 
clusion of  American  fishermen  from  waters  within  territorial  juris- 
diction. This  limit,  in  x8x8,  was  well  established  in  international 
law  as  a  marine  league  and  it  still  remained  90.  Outside  of  that 
limit  there  had  been  no  renunciation,  for  every  independent 
state  had  a  natural  right  to  fish  on  the  high  seas.  The  intention 
of  tbe  American  negotiators  was  dear  on  the  point:  ^'In  signing 
it,"  one  of  them,  Mr.  Rush,  wrote  afterwards,  "we  believed  that 
we  retained  the  right  of  fishing  m  the  sea,  viiether  called  a  hay, 
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gulf,  or  by  wliatever  teim  dea%Dated,  that  washed  any  part  6t 
the  coast  of  the  British  North  American  Pkofvinces,  with  the  single 
exception  that  we  did  not  come  within  a  'marine  league  of  the 
shore.*"  The  seizures  made  imder  the  "headland  theory'* 
{supra,  p.  183)  had  not  been  sustained  when  referred  to  arbitra- 
tion, nor  had  Great  Britain  been  able  to  estabii^sii  her  position  in 
the  case  of  the  Bay  of  Fundy. 

In  her  arguments  in  reply.  Great  Britain  differentiated  through- 
out between  the  open,  unenclosed  waters  off  the  coast,  and  those 
in  "bays"  or  "chambers  between  headlands."  It  was  only  to 
the  former  that  the  three-mile  rule  applied;  the  latter  were  con- 
trolled by  other  considerations,  such  as  configuration,  relation  to 
land  and  naval  defenses,  the  necessities  of  commerce,  or  the  as- 
sumption of  jurisdiction  in  the  interests  of  the  domestic  order  of 
the  state.  For  some  or  all  of  these  reasons  the  United  States  had 
extended  its  jurisdiction  over  several  large  bays  on  its  coast-line, 
notably  Chesapeake  Bay  and  Delaware  Ba}-,  and  this  extension 
had  been  recopriized  by  Great  Britain  and  other  states.  Similarly, 
the  British  jurisdiction  over  Conception  Bay  in  Newfoimdland, 
assumed  to  exist  in  a  case  before  the  Privy  Council,  had  been 
acquiesced  in  by  the  United  States.  In  the  Strait  of  Fuca,  when 
the  Pacific  boundary  was  delimited,  the  line  of  jurisdiction  was 
run  out  far  beyond  three  miles.  The  Bay  of  Fundy  did  not  in- 
validate the  British  contention;  it  had  been  given  up  in  that  case 
on  grounds  of  favor,  not  of  law.  Besides,  the  headlands  in  the 
Bay  of  Fundy  were  not  both  in  British  territory,  hence  the  head- 
land theory"  could  not  be  applied.  The  British  contention  was 
for  a  historical  construction,  not  a  technical.  Far  from  there  being 
an  established  limit  in  1818,  both  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  were  at  that  time  uiging  wide  cztenskmB  of  jurisdiction. 
But  whatever  nuty  have  been  the  limit,  the  negotiators  used  the 
word  "bays"  in  the  general  meaning  of  that  word  as  required  by 
the  sense  of  the  treaty.  All  maps  in  1818  had  these  baysindicated< 
There  was  no  qualification  in  the  treaty  and  henoe  it  ou^t  to  be 
inteipreted  as  it  read  and  as  it  was  interpreted  by  the  United 
States  herself,  when  she  called  upon  Great  Britain  in  1823  to  guar- 
antee  her  liborty  under  the  treaty  as  against  the  French  attempts 
to  molest  American  fisheimen  in  bays  beyond  the  thre^-mile 
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lunit,  "ckarly  inthin  the  juziadictioii  and  floverdgnty  of  Great 
Britain." 

In  its  awaid  on  this  Quastionj  the  tribunal  accq>ted  the  aigu- 
ments  of  Great  Britain.  The  tenn  *'bay»"  In  its  opinion  applied 
to  ''every  bay  on  the  coast  in  question  that  might  be  reasonably 
supposed  to  have  been  conatdered  as  a  bay  by  the  negotiators  of 
the  treaty  under  the  general  conditions  then  prevailing."  The 
geographical  character  of  a  bay  was  held  to  be  of  vital  importance 
to  the  interests  of  the  territorial  sovereign,  "but  as  no  principle 
of  international  law  recognized  any  specific  rehtion  between  the 
concavity  of  the  bay  and  the  requirements  for  control  by  the 
territorial  sovereignty,  this  tribunal  Is  unable  to  qualify,  by  the 
application  of  any  new  principle,  its  interpretation  of  the  Treaty 
of  1818  as  excluding  bays  in  general  from  the  strict  and  systematic 
application  of  the  three-mile  rule."  The  opinions  of  jurists  did 
not  point  to  its  unanimous  application  to  bays,  nor  had  it  beta 
bliown  that  its  applicaliuii  "was  present  to  the  minds  of  the  nego- 
tiators in  18 1 8  and  they  could  not  reasonably  have  been  expected 
dther  to  presume  it  or  to  provide  against  its  presmnption."  In 
the  geographical  sense,  as  accepted  by  liie  tribunal,  "a  bay  is  to 
be  considered  as  an  indentation  of  the  coast,  bearing  a  configura- 
tion of  a  particular  character  easy  to  determine  specifically  but 
difficult  to  describe  generally,*' 

For  these  reasons  the  tribunal  decided  and  awarded  as  follows: 

**  In  case  of  bays  the  three  marine  miles  are  to  be  measured  from 
a  straight  line  drawn  across  a  body  of  water  at  the  place  where  it 
ceases  to  have  the  configuration  and  characteristics  of  a  bay.  At 
ail  other  places  the  three  marine  miles  are  to  be  measured  follow- 
ing the  sinuosities  of  the  coast." 

But  to  make  the  award  more  practicable  without  claiming  to 
constitute  thereby  a  principle  of  inteinatianal  law,  the  tribunal 
proceeded  to  recommend  to  the  parties,  and  to  apply  by  vir- 
tue of  its  powers  under  the  special  agreement,  the  ten-mite 
rule  already  applied  by  certain  fishery  treaties,  among  them 
the  North  Sea  Conventioii  and  the  treaties  between  France 
and  Great  Britain  in  1839  and  1867.  The  rate  was  enunciated 
as  follows: 

"In  every  bay,  not  heranafter  ipedfically  provided  for^  the 
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limits  of  ezchuioii  shall  be  drawn  three  miles  seaward  from  a 
8tra{^t  line  across  the  bay  in  the  part  nearest  the  entrance  at  the 
,  first  point  where  the  width  does  not  esoeed  ten  miles." 

For  the  bays  specifically  provided  for,  a  series  of  arbitrary  lines 
was  drawn  which  followed  in  general  those  laid  down  in  the  un- 
ratified treaty  of  x888. 

The  award  on  this  Question  was  not  unannnous»  Dr.  Drago 


ijiT 

whole.  He  maintained  that  the  treaties  and  the  practice  of  Great 
Britain  and  other  states  had  established  a  princ^le  for  territorial 
waters  —  the  three-mile  marginal  bdt,  together  with  "the  ten- 
mile  entrance  rule  or  the  six  miles,  according  to  occasion/'  the 

extension  being  given  strictly  for  the  convenience  of  the  fisheries 
and  having  "ils  mot  and  cunnection  with  the  marginal  belt  of 
three  miles."  Apart,  however,  from  the  interpretation  it  had 
given  to  the  treaty,  the  decision  of  the  Lribiinal  in  his  opinion  was 
not  a  satisfactory  solution,  for  "no  rule  is  laid  out  or  general 
principle  evolved  for  the  parties  to  know  what  the  nature  of  such 
configuration  is  or  by  what  methods  the  points  should  be  ascer- 
tained from  which  the  bay  should  lose  all  the  characteristics  of 
such." 

"Have  the  inhabitants  of  the  United  States  the  liberty  under 
the  said  articie  or  otherwise  to  take  fish  in  the  bays,  harborSi  and 
creeks  on  that  part  of  the  southern  coast  of  New- 
foundland which  extends  from  Cape  Ray  to  Ramcau 
Islands  or  on  the  western  and  northern  coasts  of  Newfoundland 
fiom  Cape  Ray  to  Quirpon  Islands,  or  on  the  Magdalen  Islands?" 

This  question  was  one  of  purely  verbal  interpretation  and  re- 
lated to  a  construction  of  the  treaty  put  forward  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  Newfoundland  for  the  first  time  in  1905.  It  was  based 
on  the  omusion  of  the  words  "bays,  harbors,  and  creeks"  in 
vpediymg  the  fishing  liberties  on  the  "coast"  of  Newfoundland 
andon  the  "  shores  "  of  the  Magdalen  Islands,  and  if  adopted,  would 
have  dq>rived  American  fishermen  of  the  valuable  herring  fisheiy 
on  the  west  coast  of  Newfoimdland.  The  award  on  this  Question 
held  that  "American  inhabitants  are  entitled  to  fish  in  the  bays, 
creeks,  and  harbors  of  the  treaty  coasts  of  Newfoundland  and  the 
MasdaJen  Islands." 
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Are  tlie  inliabitaiits  ol  the  United  States,  ivhoae  vessds  lesort 
to  tlie  treaty  coasts  lor  the  purpoae  ol  emdsing  the  liberties 
QMtiim  referred  to  in  article  I  of  the  Treaty  of  i8i8»  entitled 
8«f  «A  to  have  for  these  vessels,  when  duJ^  authorised  by 
the  United  States  in  that  behalf,  the  commercial  privileges  on  the 
treaty  coasts  accorded  by  agreement  or  otherwise  to  the  United 
States  trading  vessels  generally?" 

When  the  American  fishing  liberties  were  secured  in  1818, 
colonial  trade  was  closed  to  foreign  vessels  and  hence  the  exercise 
of  American  trading  privileges  was  not  contemplated  in  the  treaty. 
In  1830,  however,  the  kilter  were  acquired  bv  reciprocal  agreement 
with  Grccit  Britani  without  any  reservation  in  the  case  of  fishing 
vessels.  Hence  the  question  arose  whether  American  vessels 
could  both  trade  and  fish  concurrently  on  the  treaty  coasts. 
Great  Britain  maintained  that  they  could  not,  basing  her  i>osition 
on  a  strict  interpretation  of  intention  in  18 18.  Besides,  the  failure 
to  maintain  the  distinction  between  fishing  and  trading  vessels 
would  conduce  to  smuggling.  The  United  States  clahned  the 
double  privilege  on  the  ground  that  there  was  nothing  in  the 
Treaty  of  1818  to  prevent  the  exercise  of  rights  acquired  later. 
The  right  to  trade*  was  not  the  subject-matter  in  iSiS  nor  was 
the  right  to  fish  burdened  with  any  restriction  in  1830,  but  both 
rights,  once  obtained,  were  to  be  exercised  in  the  discretion  oi  the 
United  States. 

This  Question  also  was  answered  in  favor  of  the  United  States, 
the  tribunal  bemg  of  opinion  that  ''the  inhabitants  of  the  United 
States  are  so  entitled  in  so  far  as  concerns  this  treaty,  there  bdng 
nothing  in  its  provisions  to  disentitle  them,  provided  the  treaty 
liberty  of  fishing  and  the  ccxnmerdal  privileges  are  not  exercised 
concurrently." 

(Proceedings^  12  vols.,  published  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington;  AtnericanJoimial  9f  InlmuMmalLaw  [ryri], 
vd.  V,  pp.  r-3x;  [1913],  vol.  vn,  pp.  i-*i6;  Moore:  IHges$€f  Inier^ 
noHoml  low,  vol  i,  pp.  767^74;  G.  G.  Wllsoin,  Tk$  Bagne  AfU" 
W9Hm  Cases,) 
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LEASED  TERRITORY  IN  CHINA  (1898) 

As  a  result  of  her  defeat  in  1894,  China  had  to  oede  to  Japan, 
by  the  Treaty  ol  ShimopiQflcki,  April  17,  1895,  Fonnosa,  the 
PcscadoieB,  and  the  Bouthem  portion  ol  tiie  Province  ol  Feng- 
tien  (the  Liao-timg  Penhuula).  In  additton,  an  indemnity  of 
doojoooyooo  taels  was  exacted,  the  Japanese  to  remain  in  occupa- 
tion of  Wei-hai-m  until  the  last  Inatalhncnt  was  paid.  The  ces* 
skm  of  liao-tung  carried  with  it  the  possession  ol  Port  Arthur,  a 
strategic  position  dominating  the  northern  a^ipfoadi  to  Peking. 
For  this  reason  soon  after  the  oondusion  of  the  treaty,  Russia, 
Germany,  and  France,  considering  their  vital  interests  in  China 
endangered,  addressed  a  collective  note  to  Japan,  in  which  they 
uiged  the  retrocession  ol  liao-tung  to  China  in  order  to  preserve 
her  territorial  integrity.  Japan  assented  to  the  revision  of  the 
terma  in  return  f <»:  an  increase  in  indemnity. 

On  November  i,  1897,  two  German  missionaries  were  mur- 
dered in  the  Province  of  Shantung.  A  few  days  later  German 
warships  appeared  at  tlie  port  of  Kiaociiau,  and  an  ultiinatiun 
was  sent  to  the  coniinandajit  requesting  him  to  evacuate  the 
plate  within  forty-eight  hours.  This  was  followed  by  a  series  of 
demands  presented  to  the  Chinese  Government  calling  for  prompt 
reparation  and  the  payment  of  an  indemnity  for  the  loss  of  the 
missionaries'  lives.  Coupled  with  these,  was  a  demand  for  a 
lease  to  Germany  of  Kiao-chau,  '  as  a  guarantee  of  good  behavior 
for  the  future."  China  yielded,  and  on  February  8,  1898,  the 
German  Foreign  Secretary  was  able  to  announce  in  the  Reichstag 
the  successful  negotiat  ion  of  the  lease,  the  chief  provisions  of  which,  f 
as  embodied  in  the  Treaty  of  March  6,  1898,  were  as  follows: 

"Art.  T.  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China,  ^ided  by  the  in- 
tention to  strengthen  the  friendly  relations  between  China  and 
Gennany,  and  at  the  same  time  to  increase  the  military  readiness 
of  the  Chinese  Empire,  engages,  while  reserving  to  himself  all 
lights  of  sovereignty  in  a  aone  ol  50  kilometres  (100  Chinese  It) 
surrounding  the  Bay  of  Kiao-chau  at  high  water,  to  p^mit  the 
free  passage  of  German  troopa  vitbin  this  jsone  at  any  thne,  as  also 
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therein  without  the  pxevious  oonsent  of  the  German  Gknremment. 
and  espedally  to  place  no  obstacle  m  the  way  of  any  regulation  of 
the  water-counes  which  may  prove  to  be  neoessaiy.  His  Majesty 
the  Emperor  of  Ciina,  at  the  same  time,  reserves  to  himself  the 
nfjtit  to  station  troops  within  that  zone,  in  agreement  with  the 
Geraian  Govenmient,  and  to  U|ke  other  militaiy  measures. 

''Art.  3.  With  the  mtention  of  meetmg  the  kgitmiate  desire 
of  His  Majesty  the  Gennan  Emperc^,  that  Gcnnany,  like  other 
powers,  should  hdd  a  place  on  the  Qiineae  coast  for  the  repair 
and  eqiupment  of  her  ships,  for  the  storage  of  mateiials  and  pro- 
visions for  the  same,  and  for  other  anangonents  connected  there- 
with, His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  cedes  to  Geimany  on 
lease,  provisionally  for  ninety-nine  years,  both  skies  of  the  en- 
trance to  the  Bay  of  Kiao-chau.  Germany  engages  to  construct,  at 
a  suitable  moment,  on  the  territory  thus  ceded,  fortifications  for 
the  protection  of  the  buildings  to  be  constructed  there  and  of  the 
entrance  of  the  harbor. 

''Art.  3.  In  order  to  avoid  the  possibility  of  conflicts,  the  Im- 
perial Chinese  Government  will  abstain  from  exercising  rights  of 
sovereignty  in  the  ceded  territory  during  the  term  of  the  lease, 
and  leaves  the  exercise  of  the  same  to  Germany.  .  .  . 

Chinese  sliips  of  war  and  merchant  vessels  shall  enjoy  the  same 
privileges  in  the  Bay  of  Kiao-dbau  as  the  shi]^s  of  other  nations  on 
friendly  temis  with  Germany;  and  the  entrance,  departure,  and 
sojourn  of  Chinese  ships  in  the  bay  shall  not  be  subject  to  any 
restrictions  other  than  those  which  the  Imperial  German  Go\  cm- 
ment,  in  virtue  of  the  rights  of  soverci, sanity  over  the  whole  of  the 
water  area  of  the  bay  transferred  to  GemiLm)-,  may  at  any  time 
find  it  necessary  to  impose  with  re£;ard  to  the  ships  of  other 
nations.  .  .  . 

Art.  5.  Should  Germany  at  some  future  time  express  the  wish 
to  rettun  KJao-chau  Bay  to  China  before  the  e^uration  of  the 
lease,  China  engages  to  refund  to  Germany  the  eipenditure  she 
has  incurred  at  EJao-cfaau,  and  to  cede  to  Gomany  a  more  suit- 
able place. 

"Germany  engages  at  no  tfane  to  sublet  the  territory  leased 
from  China  to  another  power.  .  •  (FaHiameiikuy  Papers 
I1899J  (S9)>  (^^f  No.  1,  pp.  6jr7x.) 
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The  loit  payable  to  Cbina,  the  Foreign  Miiuster  said^  was 
merely  nomfnal,  "representing  the  contiiraation  in  thec»y  of  the 
proprietorship  of  China  over  the  territory  ceded." 

While  negotiations  were  going  on  with  Germany,  it  was  an- 
nounced that  the  Chinese  Government  had  given  permissiuii  to  • 
Russian  warships  to  winter  at  Port  Arthur.  The  Russian  Foreign 
Minister  was  careful  to  explain,  on  December  26,  that  this  "had 
ab-oluLcly  no  connection  with  the  occupation  of  the  Bay  of  Kiao- 
diau  by  Germany,"  but  that  Russia  "had  been  glad  to  accept 
the  oflFer  of  the  Chinese  Ciovemment."  Early  in  March,  1898, 
huwcvcr,  Russia  demanded  a  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talien  Bay, 
faihng  wliich  she  would  take  hostile  measures.  Again  China  was 
forced  to  alienate  her  territory,  graatingi  on  March  27,  1898,  a 
lease  in  the  following  terms: 

Art.  I.  In  order  to  provide  for  Russia  a  suitable  basis  on  the 
northern  coast  of  China,  and  thereby  to  render  her  naval  position 
con^plete  and  secure,  His  Majesty  the  Emperor  of  China  agrees 
hereby  to  lease  Port  Arthur  and  TaHen,  together  with  their  ad- 
jacent waters,  to  Russia:  Provided,  that  the  sovereign  rights  of 
the  Middle  Kingdom  shall  not  be  impaired  by  the  transaction.  . .  . 

Art.  3.  The  period  of  the  lease  shall  be  twenty-five  years  from 
date  of  signing  this  convention:  Fromded,  that  at  the  conclusion 
of  that  period,  it  may  be  prolonged  by  mutual  agreement  between 
the  contracting  parties.  .  .  • 

"Art.  4.  .  .  ,  The  troops  of  the  Middle  Kingdom  shall  not  be 
pennitted  to  encamp  within  the  limits  of  the  leased  land.  ...  In 
the  event  of  a  breach  of  the  law  by  a  Chinese  subject  he  shall  be 
banded  over  to  the  nearest  ri>m<»«A  local  tribunal  for  judgment 
and  the  infliction  of  a  penalty.  •  .  . 

"Art.  5.  Beyond  the  northern  boundary  of  the  leased  land  an 
uninhabited  space  ahail  be  left,  its  limits  to  be  hereafter  deter- 
mined. ...  All  affaiis  within  this  ^ace  shall  be  under  the  con- 
trol of  Chinese  officials,  but  Chinese  troops  may  not  enter  there 
except  after  consultation  with  the  Russian  authorities. 

"Art  6,  The  contracting  authorities  agree  to  regard  Port 
Arthur  as  a  naval  station.  It  shall  be  used  by  Russian  and  Chinese 
ships  otdy,  and  neither  the  men-of-war  nor  the  merchantmen  (rf 
any  other  power  shall  have  access  to  it,  Simiiariy,  in  the  case 
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of  Talien  Bay,  one  part  shall  serve  as  a  naval  station  for  tlie 
warships  ol  China  and  Russia,  but  the  rest  shall  be  a  commerdsl 
port,  open  for  the  ingress  and  egress  of  the  sfaq»  (tf  ail  nations. 
(Fordgn  RMmu  of  tke  UnM  SUOes  [1898],  p.  184-) 

In  consequence  of  these  changes  in  the  Chinese  baknoe  of  power, 
it  becsme  necesssiy  lor  the  other  powers  interested  to  make 
counter-moves.  Acooidingly,  on  Kaich  25, 1898,  Lord  Salisbury, 
the  British  Foreign  Secretaxy,  instructed  tiie  Britidi  llfinister  at 
Peking  that  it  was  "necessary  to  obtain,  in  the  manner  you  think 
most  efficacious  and  speedy,  the  refusal  of  Wei-hai-wei  on  the 
depiirLurc  of  the  Japanese.  The  terms  should  be  similar  to  those 
granted  to  Russia  for  Port  /Vilhur."  {Parlianwntary  Papers 
[1898],  (54),  China,  No.  i,  p.  54.)  While  Great  Britain  was  medi- 
tating this  step,  the  Chinese  Government  granted  further  conces- 
sions, this  rime  to  France,  among  them  the  lease  for  ninety-nine 
years  of  Kwang-chau  Bay  on  the  soutliwestern  coast  of  China, 
which  port  France  proceeded  to  occupy  on  April  22,  1898.  The 
lease  of  Wei-hai-wei  to  Great  Britain  followed  on  July  i,  1S98,  in 
terms,  as  follows: 

"In  order  to  provide  Great  Britain  with  a  suitable  naval  harbor 
in  North  China,  and  for  the  better  protection  of  British  commerce 
in  the  neighboring  seas,  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  Em- 
peror of  China  agrees  to  lease  to  the  Goverrmient  of  Her  Majesty 
the  Queen  of  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  Wei-hai-wei  in  the  Prov- 
ince of  Shantung  and  the  adjacent  waters,  for  so  long  a  period 
as  Fort  Arthur  shall  remain  ia  the  occupation  of  Russia.  .  .  . 

.  .  Within  the  above-mentioiied  tenitoiy  teased  Great 
Britain  shall  have  sole  jurisdiction. 

"  Great  Britain  shall  have  in  addition  the  right  to  erect  forti- 
^cations,  station  troops,  or  tske  any  other  measures  necessary 
for  defensive  purpose,  at  any  points  on  or  near  the  coast  of  the 
region.  .  .  .  Wthin  that  sone  Chinese  administration  will  not 
be  interfered  with,  but  no  troops  other  than  Chinese  or  British 
shall  be  allowed  therdn. 

"It  is  also  agreed  that  within  the  walled  dty  of  Wd-^wei 
Chinese  officials  shall  continue  to  ezerdse  jurisdiction  except  so 
far  as  may  be  inconsistent  with  naval  and  nulitaKy  requirements 
for  the  defense  of  the  territory  leased. 
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''It  is  further  agreed  that  Chinese  vessds  of  war,  whether 
neutral  or  otherwise,  shall  retain  the  right  to  use  the  waters 

herein  leased  to  Great  Britain." 

In  addition,  Great  Britain  obtained  Kowloon  on  the  mainland 
opposite  Hong  Kong,  for  ninety-nine  years  on  temis  siiuilar  to 
those  of  the  lease  oi  Wei-hai-wei,  with  the  ioilowing  clause 
added: 

**If  cases  of  extradition  occur  they  shall  be  dealt  with  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  existing  treaties  between  Great  Britain  and 
China  and  the  Hong  Kong  Regulations."  {Treaties  between  China 
and  Foreign  States,  vol.  i,  pp.  347-50.) 

As  one  of  the  causes  of  the  Russo-Japanese  War  was  the  pres- 
ence of  Russia  in  the  Lino-tung  Peninsula,  the  Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth, Sc]^tember  5,  1905,  provided  for  the  transfer  to  Japan  of 
Riusia's  unexpired  lease,  as  follows: 

"The  Imperial  Russian  Government  transfer  and  assign  to  the 
IflOLperial  Government  of  Japan,  with  the  consent  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  China,  the  lease  of  Port  Arthur,  Talien,  and  adjacent 
tenitoiy  and  territorial  waters  and  all  rights,  privileges,  and  con- 
cessions connected  with  or  forming  part  of  such  lease,  and  they 
also  transfer  and  assign  to  the  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  all 
public  works  and  pf(^)erties  in  the  tenitoiy  affected  by  the 
above-mentioned  lease. 

"The  two  hij^  contracting  parties  mutually  engage  to  obtain 
the  consent  of  the  Chinese  Govenuncnt  mentioned  in  the  f oie> 
going  stipulation. 

"The  Imperial  Government  of  Japan  on  their  port  undertake 
that  the  proprietary  lights  of  Russian  subjects  in  the  territory 
above  referred  to  shall  be  perfectly  respected.'^  (Tfotif^  ei  Con- 
«efilt0f»  enke  VBmfue4u  Jafon  et  ks  Puisstmces  Eira$tgir€St  vol.  i, 
p.  588.) 

in  19x4,  Japan  entered  the  European  War  for  the  announced 
purpose  oi  expelling  Germany  from  Kiao-chau  and  restoring  it  to 
China.  After  the  capture  of  Tdng-tau,  a  long  list  of  demands  was 
made  by  Japan  upon  China»  several  of  them  referring  to  the  leases 
of  Port  Arthur  and  Kiao-chau.  Much  negotiation  followed,  but 
in  May,  191 5,  a  compromise  was  reached,  the  terms  ctf  whidi,  in 
the  matter  of  the  leases,  were  as  follows: 
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"Ax.  Chuia  oonaents  to  all  the  anaiigeme&ts  that  may  be  made 
in  the  tieaty  of  peace  between  Japan  aiul  Gennany  conceniiiig  the 
disposal  of  the  rights,  advantages,  and  concessSoas  poesessed  fay 
the  ktter  vis-Ms  Chma  in  legaxd  to  the  Ftovince  of  Shantung 
In  virtue  of  treaty  agreements  or  otbenrise." 

"3.  China  shall  not  cede  or  lease  to  any  power  any  portion  of 
the  Province  of  Shantung  or  any  part  of  the  seaooast  thereof  or 
any  island  along  such  coast  •  •  • 

"Bi.  The  terms  of  the  lease  of  the  Kwantung  Province^ 
Port  Arthur  and  Dalren  —  and  ako  of  the  South  Manchuiian  and 
Antung-Mukden  Railways,  are  extended  to  ninety-nine  years 
from  the  dates  of  origlna]  agreements  respectively.  .  .  (Lon- 
don TimeSy  May  11,  1915.) 

{Parliamentary  Papers  [1898,  iSqg],  suh  China,  passim;  Treaties 
between  China  and  Foreign  Fau'crs;  Train  $  et  ConvetUions  mire 
rEmpire  du  Japan  6t  les  Puissances  Elrau^eres.) 


§as.  TITLB  TO  TERRCTOIlf 


THE  FALKLAND  ISLANDS  (1839) 

In  the  year  18 10  a  revolution  bruke  out  in  the  Spanish  Vice- 
royalty  of  Rio  de  la  Plata,  which,  in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  re- 
sulted in  its  complete  severance  from  Spain.  Ultimately,  its  vast 
territory  became  the  seat  of  several  independent  states,  successors 
to  the  Spanish  sovereignty,  amonjy  them  the  Argentine  Republic. 
When,  however,  the  Government  of  Buenos  Avtcs  (that  is,  the 
Argentine  Republic^,  in  pursuance  of  what  it  conceived  to  be  the 
principles  of  state  succession,  j^roceeded  to  pro\ide  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  the  Falkland  islands,  it  was  met  by  protest  from 
Great  Britain  on  the  ground  of  prior  claim  to  ownership.  A  little 
later,  also,  the  United  States  refused  to  recognize  Argentine  juris- 
diction over  the  Falklands,  more  especially  over  the  rights  of 
fishery  upon  their  coasts.  The  controversy  raised  at  the  time  has 
never  been  settled  by  arbitral  or  diplomatic  means,  though  the 
practical  effect  has  been  the  possession  and  occupation  of  the 
Falklands  by  Great  Britain  Ux  eighty-five  years. 
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It  was  on  June  lo,  1829,  that  tlie  Govemment  of  Buenos  Ayres 
Issiied  a  decree,  asserting  sovereignty  over  the  islands,  as  follows: 

''When  by  tiie  gloiious  revolution  of  the  35th  of  May,  1810, 
these  provinces  separated  themselves  from  the  dominion  of  the 
mother  country,  Spain  held  the  important  possession  of  the  Islands 
of  the  Mahonas  (Falkland  Islands),  and  of  all  the  others  which 
approximate  to  Cape  Horn,  mchiding  that  kno^vTi  under  the 
denomination  of  Tierra  del  Fuego;  this  possession  was  justiiied  by 
the  ri£^ht  of  being  the  hrst  occupant,  by  the  consent  of  the  principal 
maritime  powers  of  T^urope,  and  by  the  proximity  of  these  islands 
to  the  continent  which  formed  the  Viceroy alty  of  Buenos  Ayres, 
unto  wiiich  govemment  they  depended.  For  this  reason,  the 
Govemment  of  the  Republic,  having  succeeded  to  every  right 
which  the  mother  country  pre\iously  exercised  over  these  prov- 
inces, and  which  its  viceroys  possessed,  continued  to  exercise  acts 
of  dominion  in  the  said  islands,  its  ports,  and  coasts,  notwith- 
standing drctunstances  have  hitherto  prevented  this  Republic 
from  pa>nn^  the  attention  to  that  part  of  the  territory  which, 
from  its  importance,  it  demands.  Nevertheless,  the  necessity  of 
no  longer  delaying  such  precautionary  measures  as  shall  be  neces- 
sary to  secure  the  rights  of  the  Republic;  and  at  the  same  time  to 
possess  the  advantages  which  the  productions  of  the  said  islands 
may  yield,  and  to  afford  to  the  inhabitants  that  protection  of 
which  they  stand  in  need,  and  to  which  they  are  entitled;  the 
govemment  has  ordered  and  decreed,  as  follows: 

"Art.  X.  The  Islands  of  the  Malvinas,  and  those  adjacent  to 
Cape  Horn  in  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  shall  be  under  the  command 
of  a  political  and  military  governor,  to  be  named  immediately  by 
the  Govemment  of  the  Republic. 

"Art.  3.  The  political  and  military  governor  shaU  reside  in  the 
Island  de  la  Soledad,  on  wbidi  a  battery  shall  be  erected  under 
the  flag  of  the  Rqmblic. 

^^Art  3.  The  political  and  military  governor  shall  cause  the 
laws  of  the  Republic  to  be  observed  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
said  islands,  and  provide  for  the  due  pof  ormance  of  the  regular 
tioDs  respecting  seal  fishery  on  the  coasts. 

"Art.  4.  Let  this  be  made  public.  Rodriouxz." 

(BrUhh  and  Pamgn  State  Papers,  yoL  xx,  pp.  314-15.) 
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As  soon  as  this  decxee  liad  been  oommunicated  to  the  British 
Govemmenty  it  instructed  its  chazg6  d'affaires  at  Buenos  Ayres  to 
enter  protest,  which  he  did  in  the  foBowing  note  of  November  19, 
1829: 

**,  .  .  The  undersigned  has  received  the  order  of  his  court  to 
represent  to  His  EzceUenqr  that  the  Argentine  Republic,  in  Issii*- 
ing  this  decree,  have  assumed  an  authority  inoompatibk  with 
His  Britannic  Majesty's  rights  of  aovmigiity  over  the  Falkland 

''These  rights,  founded  upon  the  original  dIsoofveEy  and  sub- 
sequent occupation  of  the  said  islands,  acquired  an  additional 

s^-nction  from  the  restoration,  by  His  Catholic  Majesty,  of  the 
British  settlement,  in  the  year  1771,  which,  in  the  preceding  year, 

had  been  attacked  and  occupied  by  a  Spanish  force,  and  which  act 
of  violence  had  led  to  much  augry  disciiSaion  between  the  Govem- 
ments  of  the  two  countries. 

**The  withdrawal  of  His  Majesty's  forces  from  these  islands,  in 
the  year  1774,  cannot  be  considered  as  invahdating  His  Majesty's 
just  rights.  That  measure  took  place  in  pursuance  of  a  system 
of  retrenchment,  adopted  at  that  time  by  His  Britannic  Majesty's 
Govermiient;  but  the  marks  and  signals  of  possession  and  property 
were  left  upon  the  islands:  when  the  governor  took  liis  departure, 
the  British  ilag  remained  flying,  and  all  those  formalities  were  ob- 
served which  indicated  the  rights  of  ownership,  as  well  as  an  in- 
tention to  resume  the  occupation  of  the  teiritoiy,  at  a  more 
convenient  season. 

"The  undersigned,  therefore,  in  execution  of  the  instructions 
of  his  court,  formally  protests,  in  the  name  of  His  Britannic  Maj- 
esty, against  the  pretensions  set  up  by  the  Government  of  Buenos 
Ayres,  in  their  decree  of  the  loth  of  June,  and  against  all  acts 
which  have  been,  or  may  hereafter  be  done,  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  just  rights  of  sovereignty  which  have  heretofore  been  ezet^ 
dsed  by  the  Crown  of  Great  Britain. 

"The  undersigned,  etc. 

"WOQDSIMS  FaBXSS.^  ' 

{BriHsh  and  Pamgn  SkUe  Facers,  vol.  xx,  pp.  346-47.) 

Even  before  the  decree  of  June  10,  1829,  the  Government  of 
Buenos  Ayies  had  made  grants  of  land  and  of  exclusive  fishing 
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rights  in  the  Falklands  to  one,  Lewis  Vernet,  who  was  later 
appointed  governor  of  the  ishmds.  Veraet  having  seized  and 
conliscatcd  some  American  fishing  vessels  without  process  of  law, 
the  United  States  took  v-igorous  measures  to  protect  rights  of 
fishery*  enjoyed  for  more  than  half  a  century,  which,  it  maintained, 
could  not  be  withdrawn  without  notice,  "even  supposing  the 
rights  of  the  Buenos  Ayres  Government  to  be  uncontroverted/' 
An  American  warship,  the  Lexitn'Jon,  was  sent  to  the  Falkland s, 
which  suppressed  by  force  the  operations  of  Vemet,  but  the 
incident  afterwards  became  the  subject  of  diplomatic  discussion 
between  the  two  governments,  in  the  course  of  which  the  Argen- 
tine title  to  the  Falklands  was  fully  examined  by  the  American 
representative  at  Buenos  A}Tes  and  an  opinion  expressed  ad- 
verse to  the  claim  of  the  Government  of  Buenos  Ayres.  {British 
and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  xx,  pp.  338-55.)  The  view  of  the 
Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  Livingston,  was  set  forth  in  a  note  to  the 
Amencan  Charg6  at  Buenos  Ayres,  in  1832,  wherein  he  expressed 
the  belief  that  Patagonia  had  never  been  included  in  the  Province 
of  Buenos  Ayres  proper:  "A  project  was  formed  by  the  Spaniards 
in  1778  of  forming  settlements  there,  but  although  the  settlers 
camejottt  to  Monte  Video  the  project  was  a  b  indoned,  and  the  whole 
of  the  continent,  and  islands  ol  Terra  del  Fuego  and  Staten  Land 
remain  as  unsettled  and  desert  now  as  tfaey  were  found  at  the  time 
of  their  disooveiy."  (Moore:  2}igest  of  IntermUumal  Law,  vol. 
p/888.) 

Li  a  discussion  with  Great  Britain^  in  1834,  a  wandng,'  issued 
by  the  Department  of  State  to  Americaii  fishennen  resorting  to 
the  Falklands  to  respect  Biilish  regulations,  waH  sflent  about 
sovereigntyi  but  ''whfle  it  claimed  no  rights  for  the  United  States^ 
it  conceded  none  to  Great  Britain  or  any  other  power."  (Moore: 
Digea    InhmtOianai  Law,  vdL  1,  p.  888.) 

While  the  United  States  was  questioning  the  Argentine  title 
to  the  Falklands,  the  Government  of  Great  Britain  proceeded  to 
reoccupy  the  islands.  On  Januaiy  2, 1833,  Commander  Onslow, 
of  H.M.S.  CUo,  acting  under  instructions,  addressed  to  the  com- 
mander of  tiie  Buenos  Ayrean  forces  at  Port  Louis,  in  the  Falk- 
lands, the  following  communication  announcing  the  intended 
occupation: 
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*'Sw:  I  have  to  acquaint  you  that  I  have  received  direo- 
tions  from  His  Ezoellency  the  ComniaiideF^ii-Chief  of  Ifis  Bri^ 
annic  Majesty's  ships  and  vessels  of  war,  on  the  South  American 
station,  to  ezerdse  the  rights  of  sovereignty  over  these  islands,  in 
the  name  of  His  Britannic  Majesty. 

"It  is  my  intention  to  hoist,  to-morrow  morning,  the  national 
flag  of  Great  Britain  on  shore;  when  I  request  you  will  be  pleased 
to  haul  down  your  flag,  and  to  withdraw  your  forces,  taking  with 
you  all  the  stores,  etc.,  belonging  to  your  government. 

**I  am,  etc., 

"J.  J.  Onslow,  Commander. 

"H.  E.,  the  Commander  of  the  Buenob  iVyrcan  Forces 
ai  Purt  Louis,  Berkeley  Sound." 

.  (BrUish  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  xx,  p.  1197.) 

The  Argentine  commander  protested  against  the  proposed  ac- 
tion, but,  as  his  forces  were  inferior,  he  offered  no  resistance,  an- 
nouncing that  ''it  was  his  intention  to  depart,  but  that  he  would 

not  strike  the  flag  on  shore."  Accordingly,  "at  nine  o'clock  in 
the  morning  of  the  3d,  three  boats  manned  with  seamen  and 
marines  from  the  English  sloop,  landed  al  the  point  of  Port  Louis, 
and,  placing  a  flagstaff  at  the  house  of  an  Englishman,  about  four 
squares  distant  from  the  commandancy,  they  hoisted  thereon 
the  British  flag,  and  then  proceeded  to  strike  that  of  the  Republic, 
which  was  still  flying  on  shore,  and  which  was  immediately  de- 
livered up  to  the  Sarandi  by  an  ofliccr  sent  for  that  purpose." 
{British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  XX,  p.  1196.) 

As  soon  as  ihe  news  of  the  occupation  reached  Buenos  A>Tes, 
the  government  made  formal  protest  in  a  note  addressed  to  the 
British  Charge,  January  22,  1833.  {BrUisk  and  Foreign  Stute 
Papers,  vol.  xx,  pp.  1198-99.)  On  Apnl  24,  its  minister  at  Lon- 
don, M.  Moreno,  asked  to  be  informed  whether  the  British  Gov- 
ernment had  really  given  the  order  to  occupy  the  islands,  and  on 
April  27,  Lord  Palmerston,  the  Foreign  Secretary,  replied  that 
the  admiral  on  the  station  had  been  instructed  by  the  govern- 
ment "to  ezerdse  the  andent  and  indisputable  rights  of  sover- 
dgnty  belonging  to  His  Majesty."  Thereupon,  on  June  17, 
M«  Moreno  sent  to  Lord  Palmerston  a  note  in  which  the  rights  of 
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the  Republic  to  sovereignty  over  the  Falklands  were  fully  set 
forth  and  the  British  claim  contested  on  the  ground  of  antecedent 
Spanish  ripht^.  Lord  Palmerston  replied  on  January  8,  i8::^4, 
denying  the  claims  of  the  RepubHc  and  expressing  the  hope  that 
'*whcn  the  true  circumstances  of  the  case  shall  have  been  com- 
municated to  the  knowledge  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  of  the  Rio  de  la  Plata,  that  government  will  no  lon^^er  call 
in  question  the  right  of  sovereignty  which  has  been  exercised  by 
His  Majesty  as  und.iubtedly  belonging  to  the  Crown  of  Great 
Britain."   {British  and  Foreign  Stute  Papers,  vol.  xxn,  p.  1394  ) 

M.  Moreno  made  fiurther  reply  on  December  29,  1834.  but  after 
that,  the  discussion  was  not  continued.  On  December  31,  1835, 
Prcsidpnt  De  Rosas,  in  his  annual  message  to  the  leirislatiire  of 
the  Province  of  Buenos  Ayres,  asserted  that  "the  p;t)\'crr:tment  will 
never  desist  from  its  obligation  to  demand  of  the  justice  of  the 
British  Cabinet,  both  an  acknowledgment  of  the  clear  and  un- 
questionable right  of  the  Republic  to  those  Islands  and  adequate 
reparation."  (British  and  Foreign  Stale  Papers^  xxm,  p.  193.) 
This  reaolve  was  reiterated  in  the  message  of  January  i,  1837,  and 
four  years  later,  M.  Moreno,  in  a  note  to  Lord  Aberdeen,  British 
Foreign  Secretary,  again  expressed  his  government's  "great 
regret  that  it  has  not  hitherto  obtained  that  satisfaction  to  which 
it  believes  itself  entitled,  and  which  it  daimed  in  vain  from  the 
preceding  administration."  (BriHsh  and  Fomgn  State  Papers, 
vol.  XXXI,  p.  X004.) 

Hie  question  at  Issue  involved  the  discussion  of  the  princ^les 
of  prior  discovery,  formal  possession,  and  effective  occupation  as 
applicable  to  the  rights  of  sovereignty.  There  was  substantial 
agreement  by  all  parties  on  the  following  points  of  historical  fact: 

1520.  Magellan,  sailing  in  the  service  of  Spain,  enters  the 
strait  which  has  smce  borne  hb  name. 

1527.  The  voyage  of  Loalsa  in  the  same  fQgjon. 

1578.  Sir  Francis  Drake  discovers  C&pe  Ham  and  ^'a  duster 
of  Islands.'' 

iSps.  Davies  said  to  have  discovered  the  Falklands  on  his 
voyage  to  the  South  Seas. 

1594.  Hawkins  sees  the  Idanls,  giving  them  the  name  of 
Hawkins'  Maiden-land. 
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X598.  The  islands  v&ited  by  a  Dutch  squadioii  and  named  the 

Sabald  Tdmia. 

16x6.  Le  Make,  in  the  Dutdi  service,  doubles  the  Horn  and 
gives  it  its  name. 

Z689.  Captain  Strang,  an  English  navtgator,  gives  the  islands 
the  name  of  Falkland. 

X700-1708.  French  navigators  from  St.  Malo  visit  the  islands 
and  give  them  the  name  of  Malouines,  from  which  the  Spanish 

name  Malvinas  is  derived. 

"  1764,  February  3.  The  French,  under  M.  de  BougainviUe, 
esUblish  at  Port  Louis  the  lirst  settlement  on  the  Malouines. 
Spain,  regarding  this  as  a  usurpation,  asserts  her  title  to  them  as  a 
dependency  of  the  continent  oi  5outh  America.  France  does  not 
contest  the  Spanish  claim. 

1764,  Jime  17.  Commodore  Byron  instructed  by  the  British 
Government  to  make  a  survey  of  the  islands. 

1765,  January  23.  Commodore  B>  ron  takes  formal  possession 
for  Great  Britain,  under  the  name  of  Falkland  Islands. 

1766,  January  8.  Captain  MacBride  arrives  at  Port  E^^ont 
with  a  British  military  force  and  stations  a  garrison. 

1766,  October  4.  M.  de  Bougainville  signs  an  an:recment  to 
evacuate  the  islands  on  receiving  compensation  from  Spain. 

1767,  March  27.  Formal  deliveiy  of  the  French  colony  to 
Puente,  the  Spanish  governor. 

1770,  June  10.  A  Spanish  force  imder  Admiral  Madariaga  di&* 
possesses  the  British  at  Port  Egmont. 

1 77 1,  January  22.  Spanish  declaration  restoring  the  Falklands 
to  Great  Britain,  without  affecting  the  "question  of  anterior 
right  of  sovereignty."  British  oounter-decUtfation  of  same  date 
is  silent  about  any  such  right. 

1771,  September  16.  Possession  of  Fort  Egmont  lonnally  re- 
stored to  Great  Britain. 

1774,  May  22.  Great  Britain  withdraws  her  forces  from  Port 
£gmont»  leavmg  "the  marks  and  signals  of  poesessioii"  and  the 
British  flag  still  flying. 

1790,  October  38.  Tkeaty  of  San  Loremso  between  Spain  and 
Great  Britain.  Ndther  party  to  fonn  settlements  south  of 
coasts  and  islands  then  occupied  by  Spain.  British  subjects 
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not  to  fish  in  South  Seas  irithin  ten  leagues  o£  any  part  of 
said  coasts. 

May  »$,  RevdutioQ  in  the  United  Pkovinoes  of  Rio  de 
la  Plata. 

1820,  November  6.  Colonel  Daniel  Jewett  takes  formal  posses- 
sion of  the  islands  in  the  name  of  "the  Supreme  Governmeiit  of 
The  United  Pro\'iiicL's  of  South  America." 

Based  upon  these  data,  the  British  claim  may  be  thus  summa> 
rized: 

I.  Prior  diaoovecy.  At  least,  in  the  absence  of  certainty,  it  was 
contended,  the  British  daim  on  this  ground  was  as  pix)bable 
as  the  Spanish. 

a.  Fonnalpossessio]ibyConimodoieByionini765.  While  ad- 
mitting that  the  French  had  taken  prior  possession  (in  1764), 
Great  Britain  contended  that  France  by  her  retiremait  had 
confessed  her  lack  of  title  and  hence  could  transfer  no  rights 
to  Spain.  ^'If,"  as  the  American  Charg6  at  Buenos  Ayres 
eiqnessed  it  in  his  note  of  July  10,  2832,  ''the  doctzine  as* 
sumed  by  Spain  was  oonect,  that  France  had  not  even  a 
ocdorable  title,  the  cession  was  a  nullity;  and  it  is  a  fact  that 
Spain  so  regarded  it,  and  relied  on  her  prior  rights  alone,  in 
her  subsequent  controversy  with  Great  Britain."  {British 
and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  XX,  p.  345.) 

3.  Actual  occupation  in  1766. 

4.  The  disavowal  by  Spain  in  1771  of  the  dispossession  of  the 
British  colony  the  year  before  and  the  subsequent  restora- 
tion to  Great  Britain  without  **any  secret  unda-standing" 
that  Great  Britain  "was  pledged  to  restore  the  islands  to 
Spain  at  a  subsequent  period/* 

5.  The  formalities  observed  on  the  evacuation  in  1774,  "cal- 
culated not  only  to  assert  the  rights  of  ownership,  but  to 
indicate  the  intention  of  resinning  the  occupation  of  the 
territory  at  some  futiure  period.'' 

Consequently,  said  Lord  Pahnerston,  in  his  note  of  January  S, 
1834,  "the  Government  of  the  United  Provinces  could  not  reason- 
ably have  anticipated  that  the  British  Government  woukl  permit 
any  other  state  to  ezerdse  a  right,  as  derived  from  Spain,  which 
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Great  Britain  had  denied  to  Spain  henelf;  and  tliis  oonaidentian 
alone  would  fully  justify  His  Majesty's  Government  in  declining 
to  enter  into  any  further  explanation  vpoia  a  question  which, 
upwards  of  half  a  century  ago,  was  so  notoriously  and  decisively 
adjusted  with  another  govenunoit  more  immediately  conoemed." 
{British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  xxn,  p.  1386.) 

The  Spanish  claims,  upon  which  those  of  the  Argentine  Republic 
depend,  were  ba^ed  upun  aimilar  principles^  as  follows: 

I.  Prior  discovery  —  attributed  by  M.  de  Bougainville  to  Ves- 
pudus  and  by  the  BriHsk  Naoal  Chramde  of  1809  to  Mag^ 
hm.  (NoteofM.MorenomJHIisAaiidFore^5toi^Pa^, 
voL  xxn,  pp.  1370-71.) 

9.  Possession  effectively  asserted,  wlien  on  protest  from  Spain 
Great  Britain  in  1754  renounced  an  intention  on  the  part  of 
the  Admiralty  under  Lord  Anson  to  establish  a  port  of  call 
in  the  Falklands. 

3.  The  geographical  position  of  the  archipelago,  as  «  depend- 
ency of  the  continental  tecritoiy  of  Spanish  America.  This 
was  urged  successfully  against  France  in  1764-67.  • 

4.  Prior  occupation,  the  rights  based  upon  which  were  derived 
from  France  in  1767,  when  the  French  establishment  was 
funnally  handed  over  to  Spain,  all  French  rights  having  been 
extinguibhed  by  treaty  and  the  pajment  of  indemnity. 

5.  Reservation  of  the  rights  of  sovereignty  by  Spain  in  1771, 
and  the  subsequent  exercise  of  acts  of  sovereignty  by  her 
after  the  abandonment  of  the  islands  by  the  British  in  1774 
—  such  acts  as  the  nomination  of  governors,  the  maintenance 
of  garrisons,  and  the  exclusion  of  foreign  vessels  from  the 
fisheries. 

6.  The  implied  recognition  by  Great  Britain  in  the  Treaty  of 
1790  of  exclusive  Spanish  possession  of  the  islands. 

The  Argentuie  Republic,  as  successor  to  the  state  rights  of 
Spain,  has  asserted  in  support  of  its  claims: 

1.  The  acquisition  by  treaty  of  aU  Spanish  lights. 

2,  Possesskm  begun  and  eierdsed. 
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3.  Recognition,  tadt  and  explicit,  by  other  states. 

4.  Prescription,    resulting  from  a  possession  uncontested  and 
uninterrupted  for  fifty-nine  consecutive  years"  (1774-2833). 

"Accordingly,"  says  Calvo,  himself  the  Argentine  Minister  at 
Paris,  writing  in  1896,  "the  Argentine  Republic  maintains  and  will 
maintain  over  the  islands  in  question,  as  long  as  the  usurpation 
of  its  sovereign  domain  by  the  English  Government  continues, 
the  absolule  rif^^ht  of  ownership  which  it  holds  impliedly  from 
Spain,  which  was  formally  recognized  in  1820,  and  the  exercise 
of  which  would  never  have  been  interrupted  save  for  the  abuse  of 
force  on  the  part  of  Great  Britain."  (Calvo:  DroU  Inkmational 
[Paris,  1896],  vol.  T,  pp.  423-24.) 

As  far  as  can  be  ascertained  there  has  been  no  more  recent 
pronouncement  upon  the  controversy. 

{British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  xx,  pp.  3x1-441,  1194- 
99;  vol.  xxn,  pp.  1366-94;  vol.  XXXI,  pp.  1003-05;  Calvo:  DroU 
International,  vol.  i,  p.  4x7-241  Moore:  Digest  of  IntemaUonal 
Law,  pp.  876-90-) . 
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THE  RESTRICTIONS  WHICH  INTERNATIONAL  LAW 
PLACES  UPON  THE  EXERCISE  OF  JURISDICTION 
BY  THE  STATE  WITHIN  THE  NATIONAL  BOUND- 
ARIES 


§  33.  PHYSICAL  LIMITS  WITHm  WHICH  A  STATE  IS  RECOG- 
NIZED AS  SOVEREIGN  AND  RESPONSIBLB  FOR  THB 
^  ENFORCEMENT  Of  mTERNATIOXiAL  LAW 


THE  FUR  SEAL  ARBITRATION 
Spxid  ArMnl  Tribtmal    Fm,  i9gs 

In  1867,  wlien  the  United  States  purchased  Alaska,  it  acquired 
"all  the  territory  and  domiiiicni"  which  the  Emperor  of  Russia 
possessed  "on  the  continent  of  America  and  in  the  adjacent 
islands."  By  the  treaty  the  western  houndaiy  of  the  cession  was 
defined  as  a  line  drawn  through  Behring  Strait  and  southwesterly 
through  Bdiring  Sea  "so  as  to  include  in  the  territory  conveyed 
the  whole  of  the  Aleutian  Islands.''  On  reference  to  the  map  it 
will  be  seen  that  the  major  portion  of  Behring  Sea  lies  to  the  east 
of  this  line,  but  whether  or  not  the  "dominion"  conveyed  im- 
plied jurisdiction  over  Behring  Sea  was  in  no  way  indicate  in  the 
treaty. 

By  an  imperial  ukase  in  182 1,  Russia  had  reserved  exclusively 
for  Riibsian  subjects  the  rights  of  commerce  and  fishing  on  tlie 
northwest  coast  of  America  down  to  51**  north  latitude,  and  had 
asserted  jurisdiction  over  Behring  Sea  to  the  distance  of  one 
hundred  Italian  miles  from  her  coasts.  This  ukase  was  promptly 
protested  by  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain,  both  of  whom 
had  territorial  claims  north  of  51°.  As  a  result  of  their  protests, 
Russia  receded  from  her  extreme  position  and,  by  treaties  in  1824 
and  1825  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  respectively, 
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leoognised  that  ''her  jtizisdktion  t&  said  sea  should  he  restricted 
to  the  reach  of  cannon  shot  ham  shore.'' 

Soon  after  the  cession  of  Alaska,  the  United  States  enacted 
legislatioii  with  a  view  to  the  protection  of  the  fur  seal  and  the 
fcgulation  of  the  sealing  industry.  The  islands  of  St  Paul  and 
St.  George  in  the  Pribilof  group,  whither  the  seals  resort  during 
the  breeding  seascm,  were  set  aside  as  "a  spedai  reservation  for 
government  purposes/'  and  the  rig^t  to  take  the  seals  on  these 
islands  was  given  to  a  company,  under  a  strict  lease  limiting  the 
nimibcT  of  seals  to  be  taken  per  annum,  and  making  it  "unlawful 
to  kill  any  fur  seal  upon  the  islands  of  St.  Paul  and  St.  dcor^c  and 
in  the  waters  adjacent  thereto  except  during  the  rnouLhs  of  June, 
July,  September,  and  October."  Just  what  extent  of  maritime 
jurisdiction  was  implied  by  "waters  adjacent"  was  not  specified. 
Opinion  on  the  poinl,  as  expressed  in  Congress  and  by  government 
officials,  was  not  uniform,  but  in  i88t  the  Acting  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury,  in  answer  to  an  inquiry,  stated  that  *'all  the  waters 
within  that  boundary  [the  western  hounciary  of  the  Alaskan 
cession]  to  the  western  end  of  the  Aleutian  Archipelago  and  chain 
of  islands  are  considered  as  comprised  within  the  waters  of  Alaska 
Territory." 

Tn  1886  revenue  officers  of  the  United  States  seized  three  Cana- 
dian schooners  which  they  found  sealing  in  the  Behring  Sea, 
within  waters  over  which  the  United  States  claimed  jurisdicUon, 
more  than  sixty  miles  from  the  nearest  land.  The  vessels  were 
taken  to  Sitka  and  condemned  by  the  justice  of  the  District  Court 
at  that  place  for  violation  of  the  sealiiig  regulations  of  the  United 
States.  Diplomatic  representation  was  at  once  made  by  Great 
Britain  and  the  vessels  were  released;  but  in  1887  other  Canadian 
sealing  schooners  were  seized  and  condemned  by  the  court  at 
Sitka  on  the  ground  that  Behring  Sea  was  mare  clausum  and  that 
the  United  States  alone  had  jurisdiction  over  it.  Negotiations 
were  resumed  and  proposals  made  that  the  powers  interested  take 
joint  action  to  prevent  the  ezterminatiooof  the  industry;  but  the 
negodaticNis  were  suspended  in  1888,  and  nest  year  the  seiaures 
were  renewed.  In  the  oouise  of  the  communications  that  fol- 
lowed, the  United  States  did  not  set  iq>  the  daim  ol  moiv  €lsw^ 
but  justified  the  seiaurea  on  the  ground  that  the  Canadian  ves- 
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selSy  by  ^ngftg^ng  in  pelagic  aeaUng,  were  exteminadog  tlie  for 
seal,  amira  Itanas  mores. 

Alter  further  seimres,  pgtotests*  and  ii^tiatioiis»  a  treaty  was 
finally  concluded  between  the  two  powen  on  February  29,  1892, 
wherdiy  the  questiona  that  had  arisen  were  to  be  submitted  to  a 
tribunal  of  seven  arbitrator8»  two  to  be  named  by  the  President 
of  the  United  States,  two  by  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  and  one 
each  by  the  President  of  Btmoe,  the  King  of  Italy,  and  the  King 
of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Article  6  of  the  treaty  specified  five  points 
upon  which  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  was  sought,  as  foUows: 

"1.  What  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  the  sea  now  known  as 
the  Behring^s  Sea,  and  what  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal 
fisheries  therein,  did  Russia  assert  and  exercise  prior  and 
up  to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska  to  the  United 

States? 

"a.  How  far  were  these  claims  of  jurisdiction  as  to  the  seal 
fisheries  recognized  and  conceded  by  Great  Britain? 

"3.  Was  the  body  of  water  now  known  as  the  Behring*s  Sea 
included  in  the  phrase  'Pacific  Ocean'  as  used  in  the 
Treaty  of  1835  between  Great  Britain  and  Russia;  and 
what  rights,  if  any,  in  the  Behriog's  Sea  woe  held  and 
exclusively  ezerdsed  by  Russia  after  said  treaty? 

*'4.  Did  not  all  the  rights  of  Russia  as  to  jurisdiction,  and  as* 
to  the  seal  fisheries  in  Bdiring*s  Sea  east  of  the  water 
boundary,  in  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
Russia  of  the  30th  March,  1867,  pass  unimpaired  to  the 
United  States  under  that  treaty? 

^'5.  Has  the  United  States  any  right/ and  if  so,  what  right  of 
protecti<m  or  property  in  the  fur  seals  firequenting  the 
islands  of  the  United  States  in  Bdmng's  Sea,  when  such 
seals  are  found  outside  the  ordJnary  three-mile  limit?"  * 

It  was  further  provided,  by  article  7,  that,  if  the  decision  on 
these  points  should  be  against  the  contendons  of  the  United  States, 
the  arbitrators  should  determine  ''what  concurrent  regulations 
outside  the  jurisdictional  limits  of  the  respective  governments  are 
necessary,  and  over  what  waters  such  regulations  should  extend." 

The  tribunal,  constituted  in  accordance  with  the  treaty,  held 
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its  first  session  in  Paris  on  Febniary  23,  1893.  The  American 

arbitrators  were  Mr.  Justice  Harlan,  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States,  and  Senator  Morgan.  Representing  Great  Britain 
on  the  tribunal  were  Lord  Hanncn,  of  the  High  Court  of  Appeal, 
and  Sir  John  Thompson,  Minister  of  Justice  for  Canada.  The 
three  neutral  members  were  Baron  de  Courcel,  chosen  by  the 
President  of  France,  Marquis  Venosta,  by  the  King  of  Italy,  and 
M.  Gregers  Gram,  by  the  King  of  Sweden  and  Norway.  Baron 
de  Courcel  was  chosen  president. 

The  United  States,  in  its  case,  coimter-case,  and  arguments, 
did  not  press  the  claim  that  Behring  Sea  was  mare  ciausum,  but 
maintained  that,  both  in  international  law  and  by  treaty  vdth 
Russia,  it  had  acquired  a  property  in  the  fur  seal,  and,  corollary 
to  that,  a  right  to  protect  it  by  "the  practical  prohibition  oi 
pelagic  sealing  in  ail  the  waters  to  which  it  resorts." 

The  situation,  it  was  admitted,  was  a  new  one,  but  the  principle 
involved  was  fimdamental.  International  law  was  merely  the 
international  standard  of  justice  and  advanced  by  analogy.  It 
was  necessary  that  the  decision  of  the  tribunal  be  based  upon  the 
principle  of  right,  for,  in  addition  to  usage  and  practice, nations 
presumed  to  agiree  upon  what  natural  and  universal  justice  dic- 
tates." There  was  a  distinction  between  ezerdsing  jurisdiction 
on  the  high  seas  and  protecting  one's  property  thereon.  The 
Alaskan  fur  seal,  being  by  nature  a  land  animal,  had  its  permanent 
home  on  the  Pribikif  Islands  and  ivas  thus  to  be  considered  a 
natural  product  of  the  soil.  It  exhibited  all  the  essentials  of  prop- 
erty: it  submitted  to  the  dominion  of  man,  could  be  ''husbanded" 
by  Imn,  and,  though  migratliig  seawards  at  stated  iseasons,  always 
manifested  the  amnms  tmrtendi.  The  very  existence  of  the 
Alaskan  herd  was  due  to  the  protection  afforded  it  by  Russia  and 
the  United  States,  and  it  was  in  order  to  extend  such  protection 
that  Russia  had  issued  her  ukase  of  1821.  The  objection  to  the 
ukase  on  the  part  of  the  United  States  had  been  made  not  against 
the  right  to  protect  Russian  industries,  but  against  unfounded 
territorial  daims.  The  property  was  in  the  herd,  rather  than  in 
the  individual  aeab,  and  with  the  property  right  went  a  moral,  and, 
in  the  view  of  the  United  States,  a  legal,  right  to  protect  this 
property  wherever  found. 
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But  even  Jl  the  seals  themselves  could  not  be  protected  by  the 
United  States,  there  lemaJned  the  sealmg  uidustiy  on  the  Islands. 
Mij^t  it  be  destroyed  with  impunity  by  pelagic  sealing?  The 
light  of  self-defense  implies  the  right  to  protect  industry,  even  on 
the  high  seas*  The  C^lon  pearl-fishery  was  a  case  in  point, 
where  such  protection  was  eiercised  beyond  the  usual  limits  of 
jurisdictioni  and  further  Instances  might  be  found  in  the  revenue 
laws  of  both  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States. 

Ffnallyi  over  and  above  all  tedmical  arguments,  it  was  urged 
that  the  United  States  held  the  seal  industry  in  trust  for  the 
benefit  of  mankind,  and  that  it  was  justified,  in  the  contemplation 
of  the  law  of  nations,  in  taking  all  measures  to  prevent  the  exter- 
mination of  the  industr}  ,  even  to  the  extent  of  seizing  foreign 
sealing  vessels  upon  the  higli  seas. 

In  reply  to  these  arguments,  Great  Britain  maintained  that 
international  law,  so  far  from  having  the  comprehensive  ethical 
basis  contended  for  by  the  United  States,  comprised  "only  so 
much  of  the  principle  of  morality  and  justice  as  the  nations  have 
agreed  sliail  be  j^art  of  those  rules  of  conduct  which  shall  govern 
their  relations  with  one  another."  The  test  was  the  consent  of 
nations  —  placuilne  gentihus?  An  ocean  fisher>^  was  a  natural 
right  and  open  to  all,  unless  restricted  by  international  apreenieat. 
Property  in  seals  was  without  precedent,  and  protection  in  any 
case  was  hmited  to  territorial  waters.  In  all  the  instances  dted 
by  the  United  States  where  such  protection  had  beoi  exercised 
outside  the  ordinary  limits,  there  was  no  attempt  at  extrater- 
ritorial jurisdiction  over  foreigners.  The  contention  that  Russia 
had  exercised  such  jurisdiction  was  not  borne  out  by  the 
facts.  The  ukase  of  182 1  had  been  protested  by  both  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain,  and  down  to  1867  Russia  had 
exercised  in  Behring  Sea  only  her  strict  rights  according  to  in- 
ternational law.  The  western  line  in  the  treaty  of  cession  had 
been  drawn  to  divide  the  islands,  not  to  transfer  jurisdiction 
which  did  not  eadst  After  1867  the  United  States  had  legis- 
lated to  protect  the  seals  when  on  the  isknds  onlyi  not  when 
found  on  the  hi^  seas. 

As  to  the  contention  that  the  Alaskan  seals  presented  all  the 
essentials  of  property,  Great  Britain  argued  that  seals  were  Jem 
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nahtfiB  (wild  creatures)  and  hence  r&s  nuUius  (the  property  of  no 
one).  So  far  from  being  a  land  animal,  the  seal  spent  most  of  its 
time  in  the  open  sea;  it  got  its  food  there,  Mid  went  north  to  the 
islands  merely  for  breeding  purposes.  While  on  the  islands  it 
could  be  said  to  be  controllable  by  man,  only  because  it  was  helj> 
Icss.  Nor  could  he  be  said  to  "husband"  them  except  in  a 
negative  way  by  refrainin<?  from  kiUing  all.  He  did  nothing  to 
improve  the  breed  or  change  their  habits;  and  as  to  the  animus 
Tecertendi,  this  doctrine,  as  establishing  a  property  right,  apph'ed 
only  to  briei  intervals  of  time,  not  to  t  he  nu)\  cnients  of  migratory 
animals.  The  fur  seal  might  as  truly  be  said  to  have  an  animus 
revertendi  to  the  ocean  as  an  animus  reveriendi  to  the  Pribilof 
Islands."  Fiurthermore,  to  claim  property  in  the  seal  herd,  but 
none  in  the  individual  seals,  was  to  beg  the  entire  question  of 
property  rights.  ''The  whole  was  made  up  of  parts,  and  if  there 
was  no  property  in  the  parts,  how  could  there  be  in  the  whole?" 
The  United  States  could  not  maintain,  for  example^  an  action  of 
trespass  for  the  capture  of  an  individual  seal,  and  such  an  action 
was  an  ultimate  test  of  a  property  light 

The  argument  that  the  property  in  the  industry,  as  carried  on 
in  the  islands,  implied  a  right  to  protection  in  the  Behring  Sea, 
was  lilcewise  omsidered  by  Great  Britam  to  be  without  ground  in 
International  law.  Sealing  on  the  high  seas  was  lawful;  indeed, 
the  earliest  fotm  of  the  industry  was  pelagic.  True,  it  might 
compete  with  the  land  industry  to  the  disadvantage  of  the  latter, 
but  competition  was  an  economic  necessity  that  conditioned  all 
hkhistiy.  Acts  of  self-defense  were,  in  the  main,  belligerent  rights 
aerdsed  In  the  face  of  exceptional  emergencies.  The  historical 
attitude  of  the  United  States  toward  the  principle  of  visit  and 
search  made  for  the  support  of  the  British  contention  in  the  pres- 
ent instance;  nor  were  revenue  laws,  enforced  beyond  the  ac- 
cepted limits  of  maritime  jurisdiction,  any  exception  to  the  gen(Tal 
principle,  fur  they  were  always  directed  agaiiiil  an  Qiteii:>e  con- 
templated within  municipal  jurisdiction. 

On  the  conclusion  of  the  oral  arguments,  the  tribunal  deliber- 
ated behind  closed  doors  upon  the  questions  submitted.  Agree- 
ment was  finally  reached  on  Auofijst  15,  1893,  and  the  award 
Signed  by  all  seven  arbitrators.   In  addition,  they  signed  three 
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declarations  wbich  ''wm  referred  to  the  Governments  of  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  for  their  consideration/' 
Summarized,  the  award  was  as  follows: 

On  the  first  three  points  submitted  —  those  concerning  Rus- 
sian jurisdiction  —  the  tribunal  decided  that,  from  the  time  of  the 
Russian  treaties  with  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  dovsTi 
to  the  time  of  the  cession  of  Alaska,  "Russia  never  asserted  in 
fact  or  exercised  any  exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Behiiog's  Sea  or 
any  exclusive  rights  in  the  seal  fisheries  therein  beyond  the  ordi- 
nary limits  of  territorial  waters;"  that  Great  Britain  had  obvi- 
ously never  conceded  such  claim;  and  that  the  phrase  "Pacific 
Ocean"  as  used  in  the  Treaty  of  1825  included  the  Behrino;  Sea. 
On  all  three  points  Justice  Harlan  voted  with  the  majority, 
Senator  Morgan  dissenting. 

On  the  fourth  point  the  tribunal  wn5?  unanfmous  in  its  decision 
that  the  United  States  had  succeeded  to  all  the  rights  of  Russia 
''as  to  jurisdiction  and  as  to  the  seal  £sbenes  in  the  Behnng  Sea 
east  of  the  water  boimdary." 
t  On  the  fifth  point  —  the  important  one  of  property  rights  —  a 
najorily  of  the  arbitrators  decided  ''that  the  United  States  had 
not  any  right  of  protection  or  property  in  the  fur  seals  frequenting 
the  iftlflndft  of  the  United  States  in  Behring  Sea,  when  such  seals 
axe  found  outside  the  ordinary  thxee-ndle  limit."  From  this  part 
of  the  awaid  both  American  arfntratora  dissented. 

Tlie  dedaon  having  been  against  the  daims  of  the  United 
States,  it  was  incumbent  upon  the  tribunal,  in  aoondance  with 
artide  7  <rf  the  treaty  of  arbitration,  to  agree  upon  regulations 
necessary  for  the  protection  and  preservation  of  the  seals  in 
BdiringSea.  This  they  did  in  nine  articles  whidli  dealt  specifically 
with  the  time,  place,  and  manner  of  seafing  ''outside  the  juris- 
dicthmal  limits  of  the  respective  govennnents.''  No  seals  were  to 
be  taken  within  sixty  miles  of  the  Fribilof  Islands.  There  was  to 
be  a  dosed  season  eadi  year  from  May  i  to  July  31  in  the  part 
of  the  Pacific  Ocean  east  of  180*^  longitude  and  north  of  35^  lati- 
tude as  far  as  Bdiring  Strait.  Duly  sailing  vesads  could  engage 
in  sealing  operations,  for  which  special  licenses  were  required. 
There  was  to  be  supervision  of  those  engaged  in  the  industry,  but 
Indians  were  to  be  exempt  from  the  scope  of  the  regulations  when 
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fishing  for  themselves.  The  use  of  nets,  fireanns,  and  explosives 
was  prohibited.  Lastly,  the  regulations  were  to  remain  in  force 
"until  they  have  been,  in  whole  or  in  part,  abolished  or  modified 
by  common  agreement,"  but  every  live  years  they  were  to  be 
examined  with,  a  \dew  to  necessary  revision. 

The  three  declarations  recommended  to  the  two  powers  (i)  the 
desirability  of  supplementary  regulations  within  their  respective 
jurisdictions;  (2)  a  dosed  season  everywhere  for  two  or  three 
years;  and  (3)  the  enactment  of  municipal  measures  to  give  effect 
to  the  regulations  determined  upon  by  the  tribunal. 

It  may  be  added  that,  by  a  convention  between  the  two  govern- 
ments in  1896,  two  commissioners  were  appointed  to  determine 
the  amount  of  damages  due  Great  Britain  by  reason  of  the  seizures. 
After  several  sessions  in  Canada  and  the  United  States  the  sum 
of  $473, 1 5 r. 26  was  agreed  upon  and  duly  paid  by  the  Govenuuent 
of  the  United  States  in  full  settlement  of  ail  claims. 

(Proceedings f  15  vols.,  published  by  the  Government  Printing 
Office,  Washington;  Moore:  InfemaUaual  AfbikatioHSf  vol.  i, 

pp.  755-V6I-) 


524.  IMMUNITIES  or  THE  AGENTS  OF  INTERNATIONAL 

INTERCOURSE 


THE  SCmsAEBEL£  INCIDENT  (1887) 

Tbb  somewhat  delicate  zelatkms  between  France  and  Germany 
in  the  early  part  of  1887  were  suddenly  strained  to  the  breaking 
point  by  an  inddent  wldch  oocuned  on  the  Alsatian  Irontier.  A 
French  police  in^Mctor,  who  crossed  the  frontier  on  April  9t  to 
bold  an  interview  with  a  German  official,  was  arrested  in  the  rail* 
way  station  at  Pagny  by  two  agents  of  the  Gennan  secret  poHoe. 
The  indignation  in  France  was  dangeroiisly  increased  by  the  rqiort 
of  the  attcnney-general  at  Nancy  that  the  aiiest  Iiad  been  made 
on  Frendh  territory. 

The  French  Cabinet,  as  it  later  became  known,  voted  6  to  5 
against  an  nlthnatiim  which  would  almost  certainly  have  meant 
war.  The  President  of  the  Councfl,  Goblet,  General  Bouhmger 
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and  Admiral  Aube,  Lockroy,  and  Granet  were  in  favor  of  sending 
the  ulliinatuni,  but  President  Gr6vy  and  the  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs,  f  luurens,  counseled  patience  aiid  were  able  to  muster  a 
majority  of  one  vote. 

The  incident  was  terminated  by  the  following  note  which  the 
German  Chancellor,  Count  von  Bismarck,  transmitted  April  28, 
1887,  to  the  French  Ambassador  at  Berlin: 

"In  regard  to  the  arrest  of  the  French  police  commissioner 
Schnaebele,  the  undersigned  has  given  the  matter  a  careful  exami- 
nation in  which  he  has  taken  into  account  the  information  trans- 
mitted to  him  by  His  Excellency  the  Ambassador  of  the  French 
Republic  and  the  commiinications  of  the  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs  transmitted  through  the  intemiedinrv'  of  the  Ger- 
man Charge  d'Affaires  at  Paris.  The  judicial  authorities  con- 
cerned in  the  affair  have  also  been  called  upon  to  submit  the 
papers  setting  forth  the  grounds  for  M.  Schnaebel6's  arrest. 

"A  copy  of  the  more  important  of  these  documents,  and  especi- 
ally the  statement  made  by  Schnaebel6  after  his  arrest,  together 
with  the  dep>ositions  of  all  the  witnesses  examined  in  the  affair, 
has  been  given  to  the  Ambassador  of  the  French  Republic.  From 
these  documents  it  is  made  dear  beyond  all  doubt  that  the  arrest 
occurred  entirely  on  German  tenitoiy,  and  that  the  French 
frontier  w£is  not  crossed. 

"The  judicial  proceedings  directed  against  M.  Schnaebd^  re- 
lated to  the  crime  of  hi^  treason  cammitted  upon  Gennan  ter- 
ritory, and  were  based  t^n  condusive  evidence  of  his  guilt,  con- 
sisting in  the  confessbn  of  the  Gecman  subject  Klein  and  in  his 
autograph  letters  mailed  at  Metz,  which  have  since  been  admitted 
by  Schnaebel6  as  coming  from  Klein.  In  consideration  of  hb  guHt, 
which  Schnaebd£  afterwards  confessed  to,  the  court  ordered  his 
arrest  as  soon  as  he  should  set  foot  upon  Gennan  tenitoiy.  This 
occurred  on  the  soth  of  the  present  month,  when  an  opportunity 
was  afforded  by  an  appointment  at  the  fnmtier  made  by  the 
German  police  commissioner  Gautsch  to  discuss  official  matters 
with  SchnaebeK. 

''Under  the  circumstances  Sdmaebel6's  conviction  cannot  be 
considered  as  doubtful,  and  is  still  more  sure  to  occur  in  that 
Sdmaebcic  in  his  reprehensible  activity  took  advantage  of  his 
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official  position  which  allowed  him  sprci.il  opportunities  because 
of  the  mutual  confidence  which  both  nations  place  in  their  official 
relations  on  the  frontier.  Schnaebele  has  injured  the  indispen- 
sable confidence  necessary  for  international  intercourse  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  has  taken  advantage  of  his  oflicial  position  as 
a  frontier  oflicial  to  induce  German  Subjects  to  commit  for  pay 
criminal  offenses  against  the  Fatherland,  This  misuse  of  his 
ofhcial  px)sition  increases,  in  the  eyes  of  the  court,  the  gravity  of 
Schnaebele 's  ofifense,  irrespective  of  the  question  whether  he 
acted  at  the  direction  of  his  superiors.  The  undersigned  allows 
'  himself  to  make  these  observations  in  caae»  after  Schnaebel6's  re- 
lease, he  should  again  be  found  on  German  soil  without  the  offi- 
cial undeistaiidiDg  pieviously  zefened  to,  to  protect  hixn  against 
arrest. 

"The  undeisigned  hopes  that  the  Fiench  Ambassador  will  be 
convinced  from  his  inspection  of  the  communicated  docomenta 
that  the  order  issued  by  the  court  for  Schnaebel6*s  arrest  was  well 
founded,  and  that  its  execution  took  place  within  German  tern* 
tory  without  any  violation  of  French  sovereignty.  If ,  notwith- 
standing, the  undersigned  considers  it  his  duty  to  request  His 
Gracious  Majesty,  the  Emperor,  to  order  Sdmaebel^'s  release,  it  is 
out  of  respect  to  the  principle  of  intematixmal  law  which  regards 
all  crossings  of  the  border,  undertaken  on  the  basb  of  an  under- 
standing between  officials  of  nei^boring  states,  as  a  tacit  agree- 
ment of  safe-conduct.  It  is  impossible  to  believe  that  the  German 
official,  Gautsch,  asked  Schnaebeli  to  confer  with  him  in  order 
to  facilitate  his  arrest.  There  are  letters,  however,  which  show 
that  Schnaebel^'s  presence  at  the  place  where  his  arrest  occurred 
was  due  to  an  understanding  made  with  an  official  on  this  side  of 
the  frontier  for  the  purpose  of  transacting  business  of  common 
concern.  If  frontier  officials  engaged  on  such  a  mission  should  be 
subject  to  the  process  of  the  courts  of  the  neighboring  state,  the 
consequence  would  be  to  render  more  diiLcult  the  handling  of 
those  matters  which  are  incidental  to  the  frontier  relations  be- 
tween states.  Such  a  result  is  not  in  conformity  with  the  spirit 
and  traditions  of  international  relations  at  the  present  time.  The 
undersigned  is  of  the  opinion  that  such  interviews  for  the  trans- 
action of  business  must  always  be  considered  as  covered  by  a 
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•  safe-conduct  of  the  two  governments.  In  this  belief  and  with  tlie 
full  recognition  of  the  perfect  legality  ci  the  action  taken  by  the 
Gennan  authorities,  the  undersigned  has  laid  the  matter  befoie 

His  -Majesty  the  Emperor,  who  has  decided,  in  consideration  of 
the  principle  of  international  law  which  requires  absolute  security 

for  mterniitional  negotiations,  to  release  Police  Commissioner 
SchnaebeI6,  notwithstanding  his  arrest  in  (}crman  tcrrilory  and 
lioth\\ithstanding  the  above-mentioned  proofs  exhibited  against 
him.  The  undersigned  makes  this  known  to  the  Ambassador  of 
the  French  Republic  and  announces  at  the  same  time  that  the 
requisite  order  for  the  release  of  Schnacljel6  has  been  expedited, 
and  begs  His  Excellency  to  accept  the  assurance  of  his  highest 
consideration. 

"Von  Bismarck." 
(Das  Staatsarchiv,  vol.  48  [^889],  Nos.  9596,  9597;  Schulthess: 
Muropaischer  GesckkHskalendar  li&S7l,pp.  xii,  i33-34f  328.) 


(as.  LSGAXIOHS 


THE  NIKITCHENKOFF  ^  CASE 

The  reporter  charged  with  presenting  the  case  pointed  out 
that  *Hhe  attempts  at  assassination  for  which  the  appellant  had 
been  condemned  to  imprisonment  for  life  with  hard  labor  had  been 
committed  by  a  Russian  subject  upon  a  Russian  subject  within 
the  interior  of  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Paris."  After  discussing 
the  nature  and  extent  of  the  diplomatic  immunity  and  its  appli- 
cation to  the  present  case,  the  reporter  draws  attention  "to  the 
attitude  in  regard  to  the  affair  taken  by  the  Russian  Embassy, 
which,  he  remarks,  so  well  understood  that  the  principle  to  which 
it  owed  its  protection  was  in  no  wise  concerned  in  this  matter,  that 
appeal  was  made  to  the  intervention  of  the  French  police.  The 
arrest  was  made  as  a  result  of  a  demand  from  the  embassy  itself, 
and  the  trial  continued  with  its  <x)ncurrence  and  silence.  May  it 
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not  be  asked  whether  fnm  this  very  dicumstanoe  the  actioii 
taken  was  not  both  necessaiy  and  legal?"  The  reporter  then 
alhides  to  the  inapplicabiUty  for  a  foreign  government  to 
mand  extradition  in  such  a  case  and  draws  attention  to  the 
care  ''with  which  the  Russiaa  Govenunent  had  abstained  from 
making  a  demand  of  this  nature."*^  But,  he  oonthnies»  "even 
had  it  been  made,  the  fact  was  that  the  appellant  had  also  in 
this  case  committed  an  attack  upon  a  Frenchman  engaged  as 
a  porter  at  the  embassy  and  against  an  Italian  who  happened 
there  by  chance  and  who  was  placed  under  the  pruteclion  of 
French  law." 

The  decision  of  the  Court  of  Cassation,  section  of  Criminal 
Affairs,  rendered  October  13,  1865,  was  as  follows: 

"In  regard  to  the  plea  brought  forward  that  the  offense  com- 
plained of  was  committed  by  a  Russian  upon  a  Russian  or  foreign 
subject  in  the  Russian  Embassy  at  Paris,  and  consequently  in  a 
place  outside  of  French  territory,  where  French  law  was  not  ap- 
plicable and  to  which  the  competence  of  our  courts  could  not  ex- 
tend:—  Whereas  according  to  the  terms  of  article  3,  code  Napo- 
leon, the  police  regulations  for  the  public  safety  are  oblit^atory 
upon  all  those  dweliiiig  within  their  territor\^;  —  whereas  it  may 
be  admitted,  as  an  exception  to  this  rule  of  pubHc  law,  that 
intemationai  law  in  certain  instances  affords  a  personal  immunity 

^  Notwithstanding  what  is  said,  it  appears  that  the  RuaBfam  Government  did  de- 
mand extradition.  The  Solicitor's  Jmmal  (i86(;-A6,  vol.  x,  p.  56)  notes:  "It  will  be 
remembered  that  this  case  gave  rise  to  a  diplomatic  corre^ndence,  the  Russiaa 
Gowainent  living  diapttted  the  tig^  of  the  FwmJicoqm 

daimed  a  right  to  have  him  given  up  for  trial  in  Russia."  And  de  Martens,  whose 
statement,  in  spite  of  its  evident  inaccuracy  in  dating  the  occurrence,  may  be  taken 
as  authoritative,  says:  "In  this  connecticni  the  question  was  raised  as  to  whether  the 
prinoer  diouklbebRme^ttotrfdbefoceaFren^  ThtGovm' 
ment  of  the  Tsar  maintained  from  the  beginning  that  the  case  was  within  the  juris- 
diction of  the  Russian  courts,  inasmuch  a<^  the  crime  had  been  committed  in  the 
residence  of  the  ambassador  and  both  victim  and  perpetrator  oi  the  violence  were 
Rnarian  subjects.  But  the  Fmch  Government  rq>lied  that  the  extmtecTilOfiality  <»f 
tbe  embassy  afforded  no  protection  to  criminals,  and  that  moreover  the  French  au- 
thoritira  entrusted  with  conducting  the  preliminary  examination  at  the  request  of 
the  embassy  itself  ought  naturally  to  be  considered  competent  to  carry  tiie  case 
thmugh  to  the  end.  The  Cabinet  of  St.  Petersburg  yielded  this  point,  reserving  the 
right  to  take  similar  action  in  the  future  with  reference  to  the  Frrnrh  Embassy  at  St. 
Petersburg."  (Translated  from  F.  de  Martens:  TraiU  dc  Drou  Iniemaiional  [Paris, 
x886],  vol.  n,  p.  68.)  Tlw  &Gt  tliftt  die  Riwrfwi  Govenunent  yielded  after  contesting 
tbe  Frakch  view  of  the  fKt  gfm  of  oMim  iDcnued  value  to  the 
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•  to  foreign  diplomatic  agents  and  that  by  virtue  of  a  l^gal  fiction 
their  residcQce  is  lookcKi  upon  as  situated  outside  the  territory 
of  the  sovere^  to  whom  they  are  accredited;  —  But  whereas 
this  legal  fiction  cannot  be  extended,  whereas  it  Is  outside  of  the 
oommon  law,  and  Is  confined  strictly  to  ambassadors  or  ministers, 
whose  independence  it  Is  designed  to  protect,  and  to  their  subor- 
dinates who  nevertheless  are  invested  with  the  Uke  public  diarao 
ter;-~  Whereas  the  pkiintiff  holds  no  office  at  the  Russian  £m- 
bas^i  but,  as  a  foreigner  temporarily  resident  In  France,  is 
subject  to  French  laws;  whereas  the  place  where  the  offense  was 
said  to  have  been  committed  can  no  longer  be  held  as  outside  the 
limits  of  the  territory  so  far  as  relates  to  the  plaintiff  personally, 
the  operation  and  competence  of  the  French  judicial  authorities 
bemg  therefore  beyond'question;  —  \Vhereas  they  have  acted,  at 
the  express  request  of  the  agents  of  the  Russian  Government, 
after  the  latter  had  turned  the  plaintiff  over  to  be  prosecuted;  — 
Dedded  that  on  all  these  counts  the  plea  invoked  is  not  well 
founded.  .  ,  ."^ 

(Translated  and  condensed  from  Dalloz  [1866],  part  i,  p. 
233  /•) 


1 36.  ARMED  FORCES  AHD  WARSHIPS 


THE  SCHOONER  EXCHANGE 
Tke  Smpr0m  CmH  ti  ll»  Umki  SUkt,  litM 

his  armed  vessel  sailing  under  the  flag  of  Napoleon,  Emperor 
of  France,  entered  the  port  of  Philadelphia,  where  shortly  after 
her  arrival  she  was  ancsted  upon  a  hbel  filed  August  24,  181 1, 
against  the  schooner  Exchange^  by  John  M'Faddon,  and  WiUiam 
Greetham,  setting  forth  that  they  were  her  owners  on  October  27, 
1809,  when  she  sailed  from  Baltimore  bound  to  St.  Sebastian,  in 
Spain,  and  that  she  had  been  violently  and  forcibly  taken  by 
persons  acting  under  the  decrees  and  orders  of  Napoleon  and  dis- 

^  Tlw  rest  of  die  ofjfauon  deds  whh  aocptioiit  to  the  ODOipeieaioe  of  the  court  on 

technical  grounds  relating  to  the  violation  of  the  Code  of  Civil  FlocedllM*  Ob  tUt 
latter  gRNmd  ebo  the  oourt  decided  eiunst  the  ap^^ 
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posed  of  in  violation  of  the  rights  of  the  libelants  and  of  the  law  of  . 
nations.  No  claim  was  put  in  by  any  person,  but  the  attorney  for 
the  district,  acting  by  order  of  the  executive  department  of  the 
government,  filed  a  suggestion  to  the  effect  that,  a  state  of  peace 
ensting  between  the  United  States  and  Fhmoe,  the  public  vessds 
of  France  may  freely  enter  and  depart  firom  the  ports  of  the  United 
States  without  seizure,  arrest,  detention,  or  molestation;  that  *a 
certain  public  vessel  of  France  known  as  the  Balaou,  having 
entered  the  port  of  Philadelphia  for  repairs,  had  not  been  seized 
in  the  manner  described  by  the  libdants,  but  that  even  if  the  said 
public  vessel  ever  had  been  a  vessel  navigating  under  the  flag  of 
the  United  States  and  possessed  by  the  libelants  (wliich  nevei^ 
theless  the  attorney  did  not  admit),  the  property  had  since  been 
divested.  In  oon8iderati<ni  of  these  premises  the  attorney  adced 
the  court  to  quash  the  process  of  attachment,  to  dismiss  the  libel 
with  costs,  and  to  release  the  vessel. 

On  October  4,  181 1,  the  district  judge  dismissed  the  libel  with 
costs,  upon  the  ground  tliat  a  public  armed  vessel  of  a  foreign 
sovereign,  in  amity  with  our  government,  is  not  subject  to  the 
ordinary  judicial  tribunals  of  the  country  so  far  as  regards  the 
question  of  title  by  which  such  sovereign  claims  to  hold  the 
vessel. 

On  appeal  to  the  Circuit  Court  this  sentence  was  reversed, 
October  28,  181 1,  and  from  the  sentence  of  reversal  the  district 
attorney  appealed  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States. 

Ckkf  Justice  Marshall  delivered  the  opinion  of  the  Supreme 
Court: 

"This  case  involve?  the  very  delicate  and  important  inquiry, 
whether  an  American  citizen  can  assert,  in  an  American  court,  a 
title  to  an  armed  national  vessel,  lound  within  the  waters  oi  the 
United  States. 

''The  question  has  been  considered  with  an  earnest  solidtttde, 
that  the  decision  may  conform  to  those  principles  of  national  and 
ffiunidpal  law  by  which  it  ought  to  be  regulated. 

"  In  exploring  an  unbeaten  path,  with  few,  if  any  aids,  from  preo* 
edents  or  written  law,  the  court  has  found  it  necessary  to  rdy 
much  on  general  principles,  and  on  a  tram  of  reasoning,  founded  on 
cases  in  some  degree  analogous  to  this. 
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''The  jurisdiction  of  courts  is  a  branch  of  that  which  is  pOfiSesaed 
by  the  nation  as  an  independent  sovereign  power. 

**The  jurisdiction  of  the  nation  witHn  its  own  territory  is 
necessarily  exclusive  and  absolute.  It  is  susceptible  of  no  limita- 
tion not  imposed  by  itself«  Any  restriction  upon  it,  deriving 
validity  from  an  external  source,  would  imply  a  diminution  of  its 
sovereignty  to  the  extent  of  the  restriction,  and  an  investment  of 
that  sovereignty  to  the  same  extent  in  that  power  which  could 
impose  such  restrictions. 

"All  exceptions,  therefore,  to  the  full  aad  complete  power  of  a 
nation  within  its  own  territories,  must  be  traced  up  to  the  consent 
of  the  nation  itself.  They  can  flow  ton  no  other  Iqptimate  source. 

*'This  consent  may  be  dther  eqness  or  unpUed.  In  the  latter 
case,  it  is  less  determinate,  tipoaitd  mm  to  the  imoertalnties  of 
construction;  but,  II  undenrtood,  not  less  obligatory. 

^'The  world  being  composed  of  distinct  sovereigntKS,  possessiiig 
equal  rights  and  equal  indqtendence,  whose  mutual  benefit  Is  pro- 
moted by  Intercourse  with  each  other,  and  by  an  Interdiange  of 
those  good  offices  which  humanity  dictates  anid  its  wants  require, 
all  sovereigns  have  consented  to  a  rdazatlon  in  practice,  In  cases 
under  certain  peculiar  drcumstanoes,  of  that  absolute  and  com- 
plete jurisdiction  within  their  respective  territories  which  sover- 
eignty confers. 

"This  consent  may,  in  some  instances,  be  tested  by  common 
usage,  and  by  common  opinion  growing  out  of  that  usage. 
"A  nation  would  justly  be  considered  as  violating  its  faith, 

although  that  I'Liith  might  not  be  expressly  plighted,  %vhich  should 
suddenly  and  without  previous  notice,  exercise  its  territoria.! 
powers  in  a  manner  not  consonant  to  tiic  usages  aiid  received 
obligations  of  the  civilized  world. 

"This  full  and  absolute  territorial  jurisdiction  being  alike  the 
attribute  of  every  sovereign,  and  being  incapable  of  conferring 
extraterritorial  power,  would  not  seem  to  contemplate  foreign 
sovereigns  nor  their  sovereign  rights  as  its  objects.  One  sovereign 
being  in  no  respect  amenable  to  another,  and  being  bound  by  obli- 
gations of  the  highest  character  not  to  degrade  the  dignity  of  his 
nation,  by  placing  himself  or  its  sovereign  rights  within  the  juris- 
diction of  another,  can  be  supposed  to  enter  a  foreign  territory 
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only  under  an  express  license,  or  in  the  coniidence  that  the  ininiuni- 
ties  belonging  to  his  indepencknt  sovereign  station,  though  not 
expressly  stipulated^  are  reserved  by  implication,  and  will  be 
extended  to  him. 

"This  perfect  equality  and  absolute  independence  of  so\  ereigus, 
and  this  common  interest  impelling  them  to  mutual  intercourse, 
and  an  interchange  of  good  offices  with  each  other,  have  given 
rise  to  a  class  of  cases  in  which  every  sovereign  is  understood  to 
waive  the  exercise  of  a  part  of  that  complete  exclusive  territorial 
jurisdiction^  which  has  been  stated  to  be  the  attribute  of  every 
nation. 

"  ist.  One  of  these  is  admitted  to  be  the  exemption  of  the  person 
of  the  sovereign  from  arrest  or  detention  within  a  foreign  teiritory. 

*^If  he  enters  that  territory  with  the  knowledge  and  license  of 
its  sovereigii,  that  license^  although  containing  no  stipulation 
exempting  his  person  from  anest,  is  umversaUy  understood  to 
imply  such  stipulation. 

"Why  has  the  whole  civilized  world  concurred  in  this  construc- 
tion? The  answer  cannot  be  mistaken.  A  foreign  sovereign  is  not 
understood  as  intending  to  subject  himsdf  to  a  jurisdiction  in- 
ccmqMittble  with  his  dignity,  and  the  dignity  of  his  nation,  and  it 
is  to  avoid  this  snbjectiim  that  the  license  has  been  obtained. 
The  chaiacter  to  whom  it  is  given,  and  the  object  for  which  it  is 
granted,  equally  require  that  it  should  be  construed  to  impart  liill 
security  to  the  person  who  has  obtained  it.  This  security,  how- 
ever, need  not  be  efpresaed;  it  is  implied  from  the  circumstances 
of  the  case. 

"Should  one  sovereign  enter  the  tenitoiy  of  another,  without  the 
consent  of  that  other,  expressed  or  implied,  it  would  present  a 
qaestion  wliicfa  does  not  appear  to  be  perfectly  settled,  a  dedsion 
of  which  is  not  necessary  to  any  conduaon  to  which  the  court  may 
come  in  the  cause  under  consideration.  If  he  did  not  thereby  ez* 
pose  hunsdf  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction  of  the  sovereign,  whose 
dominions  he  had  entered,  it  would  seem  to  be  because  all  sov- 
ereigns impliedly  engage  not  to  avail  themselves  of  a  power  over 
their  equal,  which  a  romantic  coniidence  in  their  magnanimity 
has  placed  in  tlicir  hands. 

**  2d.  A  second  case,  standing  on  the  same  piincipleb  with  the 
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first,  18  the  iimnimity  which  all  dvilised  natkms  allow  to  foteigii 
miiustm. 

"Whatever  may  be  the  princqple  oa  wtack  ihb  immmiity  is 
established,  whether  we  consider  him  as  in  the  place  of  the  sover- 
eign he  represents,  or  by  a  political  fictkm  siqppoae  him  to  be 
extraterritorial,  and,  therefore,  in  point  of  law,  not  within  the 
juiisdictioiL  of  the  sovereign  at  whose  court  he  resides;  still  the 
hmnmiity  itself  b  granted  by  the  governing  power  of  the  nation 
to  which  the  minister  is  deputed.  This  fiction  of  exterritoriality 
[extraterritoriality]  could  not  be  erected  and  supported  against  the 
will  of  the  sovereign  of  the  territory.  He  is  supposed  to  assent 
to  it 

**This  consent  is  not  expressed.  It  is  true  that  in  some  coun- 
tries, and  in  this  among  others,  a  special  law  is  enacted  for  the 
case.  But  the  law  obviously  proceeds  on  the  idea  of  prescribing 
the  punishment  oi  an  act  previously  unlawful,  not  of  granting  to 
a  foreign  minister  a  privilege  which  he  would  not  otherwise  possess. 

"The  assent  of  the  sovereign  to  the  very  important  and  exten- 
sive exemptions  from  territorial  jurisdiction  which  are  admitted  to 
attach  to  foreign  ministers,  is  implied  from  the  considerations 
that,  without  such  exemption,  every  sovereign  would  hazard  his 
own  dignity  by  emplo>'ing  a  public  minister  abroad.  His  minister 
would  owe  temporary  and  local  allegiance  to  a  foreign  prince,  and 
would  be  less  competent  to  the  objects  of  his  mission.  A  sovereign 
committing  the  interests  of  his  nation  with  a  foreign  power,  to 
the  care  of  a  person  whom  he  has  selected  for  that  purpose,  cannot 
intend  to  subject  his  minister  in  any  degree  to  that  power;  and, 
therefore,  a  consent  to  receive  him,  implies  a  consent  that  he  shall 
possess  those  privileges  which  bis  principal  intended  he  should 
retain,  privileges  which  are  essential  to  the  dignity  of  his  sovereign, 
and  to  the  duties  he  is  bound  to  i>erform. 

"In  what  cases  a  minister,  by  infracting  the  laws  of  the  country 
in  which  he  resides,  may  subject  himself  to  other  punishment  than 
will  be  inflicted  by  his  own  sovereign,  is  an  inquiry  foreign  to  the 
present  purpose.  If  his  crimes  be  such  as  to  jender  him  amenable 
to  the  local  jurisdiction,  it  must  be  because  they  forieit  the  priv- 
ileges annexed  to  his  character;  and  the  minister,  by  violating  the 
conditions  under  wluch  he  was  received  aa  the  representative  of  a 
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foreign  sovereign,  has  surrendered  the  imniunities  granted  on  those 
conditions;  or,  according  to  the  true  meaning  of  the  original  as- 
sent, has  ceased  to  be  entitled  to  them. 

"3d.  A  third  case  in  which  a  sovereign  is  understood  to  cede  a 
portion  of  his  territorial  jurisdiction  is,  where  he  aUows  the  txoops 
of  a  foreign  prince  to  pass  through  his  dominions. 

"In  such  case,  without  any  express  declaration  waiving  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  army  to  which  this  right  of  passage  has  been  granted, 
the  sovereign  who  should  attempt  to  exercise  it  would  certainly  be 
considered  as  violatiiig  his  faith.  By  exercising  it,  the  purpose  tor 
which  the  free  passage  was  granted  would  be  defeated,  and  a  por- 
tion of  the  militazy  force  of  a  foreign  independent  nation  would  be 
diverted  from  those  national  objects  and  duties  to  which  it  was 
aj^Hcable,  and  would  be  withdrawn  from  the  control  of  the  sover- 
eign whose  power  and  whose  safety  might  greatly  depend  on  re- 
taining the  exclusive  conmiand  and  disposition  of  this  force.  The 
grant  of  a  free  passage,  therefore,  implies  a  waiver  of  all  jurisdic- 
tion over  the  troops  during  their  passage,  and  pennits  the  foreign 
general  to  use  that  disc^iline,  and  to  inflict  those  punishments 
whidi  the  goverament  of  his  army  may  requiie. 

''But  if,  without  sudi  eqness  permit,  an  anny  should  be  led 
through  the  territories  of  a  foreign  prince,  mi^t  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  territory  be  rjghtfulfy  eierdsed  over  the  individuab  com* 
posing  this  army? 

"Without  doubt,  a  militaiy  force  can  never  gain  immunities  of 
any  other  description  than  those  whidh  war  gives,  hy  entering  a 
foreign  territory  against  the  will  of  its  soverdgn.  But  if  his  con- 
sent, instead  of  being  expressed  by  a  particular  fioense,  be  espressed 
byi  a  general  dedaration  that  foreign  troops  may  pass  throuf^  a 
specified  tract  of  country,  a.distinction  between  such  general  per- 
mit and  a  particular  license  is  not  perceived.  It  would  seem  rea- 
sonable that  every  immunity  which  would  be  conferred  by  a  special 
license,  would  be  in  like  manner  conferred  by  such  general  i)errait. 

"We  have  seen  thatahcensc  to  pass  tin 0 ugh  a  territor)'  iinphcs 
immunities  not  expressed,  and  it  is  uiatcxiai  to  inquire  why  the 
license  itself  may  not  be  presumed. 

"It  is  obvious  that  the  passage  of  an  army  through  a  foreign 
territory  will  probably  be  at  ail  times  inconvenient  and  injuri- 
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0118,  and  muld  of  tea  bo  inunmently  dangerous  to  tlie  soverdiga 
through  Jthoat  doadnSm  it  passed.  Sudi  a  practice  wookl  break 
down  some  of  the  most  deddlve  distinctions  between  peace  and 
war,  and  would  reduce  a  nation  to  the  necessity  of  resisting  by 
war  an  act  not  absolutely  hostile  in  its  character,  or  of  exposing 
itself  to  the  strategems  and  frauds  of  a  j>owcr  whose  integrity 
might  be  doubted,  and  who  mi^ht  enter  the  country  under  de- 
ceitful pretexts.  It  is  for  reasons  like  these  that  the  general  license 
to  foreigners  to  enter  the  dominions  of  a  friendly  p>ower,  is  never 
understood  to  extend  to  a  military  force;  and  an  army  marching 
into  the  dominions  of  another  sovereign,  may  justly  be  considered 
as  committing  an  act  of  hosiihty;  and,  if  not  opposed  by  force, 
acquires  no  privilege  by  its  irregular  and  improper  conduct.  It 
may,  however,  well  be  questioned  whether  any  other  than  the 
so^  er>  ign  power  of  the  state  be  capable  o£  deciding  that  such 
military  commander  is  ^^^thout  a  license. 

"But  the  nile  which  is  applicable  to  armies,  does  not  appear  to 
be  equally  appUcabIc  to  ships  of  war  entering  the  ports  of  a  friendly 
power.  The  injury  inseparable  from  the  march  of  an  army 
through  an  inhabited  country,  and  the  dangers  often,  indeed  gener- 
ally, attending  it,  do  not  ensue  from  admitting  a  ship  of  war,  with- 
out a  special  license,  into  a  friendly  p>ort.  A  different  rule,  there- 
fore, with  respect  to  this  apedes  of  military  foiroe  has  been  gener- 
ally adopted.  If,  for  reasons  of  state,  the  ports  of  a  nation 
generally,  or  any  particular  ports  be  closed  against  vessels  of  war 
generally,  or  the  vessels  of  any  particular  nation,  notice  is  usual^ 
given  of  such  determination.  If  there  be  no  prohibition,  the  ports 
of  a  friendly  nation  are  considered  as  open  to  the  public  sh^  of 
allpowers  with  whomitis  at  peace,  and  they  are  supposed  to  enter 
such  ports  and  to  remain  in  them  while  allowed  to  remain,  under 
the  protectioii  of  the  government  of  the  place. 

"Jjx  afanost  every  instance,  the  treaties  between  chdlised  nar 
ttons  contain  m  st^ulatlon  to  this  effect  m  favor  ol  vessds  driven 
in  by  stress  ol  weather  or  other  urgent  necessity.  In  such  cases 
the  sovereign  is  bound  by  compact  to  autlioiize  foreign  veaads  to 
enter  his  ports.  The  treaty  binds  him  to  allow  vessels  in  distress 
to  find  refuge  and  asyhmi  in  his  ports,  and  this  Is  a  license  which  he 
is  not  at  liberty  to  retract.  If  would  be  dlfElcuIt  to  assign  a  reason 
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lor  withlioldiiig  from  a  license  thus  granted,  any  immiimty  hoot 
local  jurisdiction  iriiicli  would  be  implied  in  a  ^edal  license. 

"If  there  be  no  treaty  applicable  to  the  case,  and  the  sovereign^ 
from  motives  deemed  adequate  by  himself,  permits  his  ports  to 
remain  open  to  the  public  shi^  of  foreign  friendly  powers,  the 
condudmk  seems  irresistible,  that  they  enter  by  his  assent.  And 
if  they  enter  by  his  assent  necessarily  implied,  no  just  reason  is 
perceived  by  the  court  for  distinguishing  their  case  from  liuit  of 
vessels  which  enter  by  express  assent. 

"In  all  the  of  exemption  which  have  been  reviewed,  much 
has  been  implied,  but  the  obligatie)n  of  \\  hat  was  implied  has  been 
found  equal  to  the  obHgation  of  that  which  was  expressed.  Are 
there  reasons  for  den^^ing  the  application  of  this  principle  to  ships 
of  war? 

**In  this  part  of  the  subject  a  difhculty  is  to  be  encountered,  the 
seriousness  of  which  is  acknowledged,  but  which  the  court  will  not 
attempt  to  evade. 

"Those  treaties  which  provide  for  the  admission  and  safe  de- 
parture of  pul)Iic  vessels  entering  a  port  from  stress  of  weather,  or 
other  urgent  cause,  provide  in  like  manner  for  the  private  vessels 
of  the  nation;  and  where  public  vessels  enter  a  port  under  the 
general  license  which  is  implied  merely  from  the  absence  of  a  pro> 
hibition,  they  are,  it  may  be  urged,  in  the  same  condition  with 
merchant  vessels  entering  the  same  port  for  the  purposes  of  trade 
who  carmot  thereby  claim  any  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of 
the  country.  It  may  be  contended,  certainly  with  much  plausi- 
bility if  not  correctness,  that  the  same  rule,  and  same  principle 
are  appHcable  to  public  and  private  ships;  and  since  it  is  admitted 
that  private  ships  entering  without  special  license  become  subject 
td  the  local  jurisdiction,  it  is  demanded  on  what  authority  an 
exception  is  made  in  favor  oi  tidps  of  war. 

*'It  is  by  no  means  conceded,  that  a  private  vessel  really  availing 
herself  of  an  asylum  provided  by  treaty,  and  not  attempting  to 
trade,  would  become  amenable  to  the  local  jurisdiction,  unless  she 
committed  some  act  forfeiting  the  protection  she  claims  under 
compact.  On  the  oontxaiy,  motives  may  be  ass^ned  for  stipulating 
and  according  fmmunities  to  vessels  in  cases  of  distress,  which 
would  not  be  demanded  for,  or  allowed  to  those  iKduch  enter 
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volimtarily  and  for  ordinary  puiposes.  On  this  part  of  the  sub  j  ect, 
however,  the  court  does  not  mean  to  indicate  any  opinion.  The 
case  itself  may  possibly  occur,  and  ought  not  to  be  prejudged. 

"Without  deciding  hoir  fsa  wadt  stipulations  in  favor  of  dis- 
tressed vessels,  as  are  usual  in  treaties,  may  eiempt  private  shqae 
bom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  phce,  it  may  safely  be  asserted,  that 
the  whole  reasoning  upon  which  such  exemption  has  been  implied 
in  other  cases,  applies  with  full  force  to  the  exemption  of  sh^  of 
war  in  this.  •« 

"'It  is  impossible  to  conceive,'  says  Vattd,  'that  a  prince  who 
sends  an  ambassador  or  any  other  mimster  can  have  any  intention 
of  subjecting  him  to  the  authority  of  a  foreign  power,  and  this 
consideration  furnishes  an  additional  argument,  whidi  completely 
establishes  the  independency  of  a  public  minister.  If  it  cannot  be 
reasonably  presumed  that  hb  sovereign  means  to  subject  him  to 
the  authority  of  the  prince  to  whom  he  h  sent,  the  latter,  In  re* 
ceiving  the  minister,  consents  to  admit  him  on  the  footing  of  in- 
dependency; and  thus  there  exists  between  the  two  princes  a  tadt 
convention,  which  j^ves  a  new  force  to  the  natural  obligation.* 

^'Equally  Lmpossible  is  it  to  conceive,  whatever  may  be  the 
construction  ai>  to  private  ships,  that  a  prince  who  stipulates  a 
passaL^e  lor  his  troops,  or  an  asylum  for  his  ships  of  war  in  distress, 
should  mean  to  subject  his  army  or  his  navy  to  the  jurisdiction  of 
a  foreign  sovereign.  And  if  this  cannot  be  presumed,  the  sover- 
eign of  the  port  must  be  considered  as  having  conceded  the  privi- 
lege to  the  extent  in  which  it  must  have  been  understood  to  be 
a^ed. 

"To  the  court,  it  appears,  that  where,  without  treaty,  the  ports 
of  a  nation  are  open  to  the  private  and  public  ships  of  a  friendly 
power,  whose  subjects  have  also  Hljerty  without  special  license,  to 
enter  the  country'  for  business  or  amusement,  a  clear  distinction  is 
to  be  drawn  between  the  rights  accorded  to  private  individuals  or 
private  trading  vessels,  and  those  accorded  to  public  armed  ships 
which  constitute  a  part  of  the  military  force  of  the  nation. 

''The  preceding  reasoning  has  maintained  the  propositions  that 
all  exemptions  from  territorial  jurisdiction  must  be  derived  from 
the  consent  of  the  sovereign  of  the  territory;  that  this  consent  may 
be  implied  or  equresaed;  and  that,  when  implied,  its  extent  must 
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be  regulated  by  tbe  nature  ol  the  case,  and  the  views  under  which 
the  parties  requiring  and  conceding  it  must  be  supposed  to  act 

"When  private  individuals  of  one  nation  q>read  themselves 
through  another  as  busmess  or  caprice  may  direct,  mingling  in* 
diacrtminately  with  the  inhabitants  of  that  other,  or  fthsa  mer* 
chant  veaseb  enter  for  the  purposes  of  trade,  it  would  be  obviously 
ittoonvenient  and  dangerous  to  society,  and  would  subject  the 
laws  to  continual  infraction,  and  the  government  to  degradation, 
if  such  individuals  or  merchants  did  not  owe  temporary  and  local 
allegiance,  and  were  not  amenable  to  the  jurisdiction  of  the  coun- 
try. Nor  can  the  foreign  sovereign  have  any  motive  for  wishing 
such  exemption.  His  subjects  thus  passing  into  foreign  countries 
are  not  employed  by  liini,  nor  are  they  engaged  in  national  pur- 
suits. Consequently  there  are  powerful  morives  for  not  exempt- 
ing persons  of  this  description  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the  country 
in  which  they  are  found,  and  no  one  motive  for  requiring  it.  The 
implied  license,  therefore,  under  which  they  enter,  can  never  be 
construed  to  grant  such  exemption. 

"But  in  aU  respects  different  is  the  situation  of  a  public  armed 
ship.  She  constitutes  a  part  of  the  military  force  of  her  nation; 
acts  vindcr  the  immediate  and  direct  command  of  the  so\  creign; 
is  employed  by  him  in  national  objects.  He  has  many  and  power- 
ful motives  for  preventing  those  objects  from  being  defeated  by 
the  interference  of  a  foreign  state.  Such  interference  cannot  take 
place  without  affecting  his  power  and  bis  dignity.  The  implied 
hcdnse,  therefore,  under  which  such  vessel  enters  a  friendly  port, 
may  reasonably  be  construed,  and  it  seems  to  the  court ,  ought  to  be 
construed,  as  containing  an  exemption  from  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
sovereign,  within  whose  territory  she  claims  the  rights  of  hospitality. 

'*Upon  these  principles,  by  the  imanimous  consent  of  nations,  a 
foreigner  is  amenable  to  the  laws  d  the  place;  but  certainly  in 
practice,  nations  have  not  yet  asserted  thdr  jurisdiction  over  the 
pnbHc  armed  sh^  of  a  foreign  sovereign  entering  a  port  open  for 
their  rec^tion. 

"Bynkershoek,  a  jurist  of  great  reputatbn,  has  indeed  maiur 
taincd  that  the  property  of  a  foreign  sovereign  is  not  distinguish- 
able by  any  l^al  exemption  ton  the  prq^erty  of  an  ordinary 
individual,  and  has  quoted  several  cases  in  which  courts  have 
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exerdsed  junsdkdoii  over  causes  in  which  a  foreign  sovereign  was 
made  a  party  defendant. 

"Without  indicating  any  opinion  on  this  question,  it  may  safely 
be  affirmed,  that  there  is  amanifest  distinction  between  the  private 
property  of  the  person  who  happens  to  be  a  prince,  and  that  mili- 
tary force  which  supports  the  sovereign  power,  and  maintaiiM  the 
digiii  Ly  and  the  independence  of  a  nation.  A  prince,  by  acquiring 
private  property  in  a  foreign  country,  may  possibly  be  considered 
as  subjecting  that  property  to  the  territorial  jurisdiction;  he  may 
be  considered  as  so  far  laying  down  the  prince,  and  assuming  the 
character  of  a  private  individual;  but  this  he  cannot  be  presumed 
to  do  with  respect  to  any  portion  of  that  armed  force,  which  up- 
holds his  crown,  and  the  nation  he  is  intrusted  to  govern. 

"The  only  applicable  case  cited  b>'  B^Tikershoek,  is  that  of  the 
Spaiiibli  ships  of  war,  seized  iii  l*'lushing  for  a  debt  due  from  the 
King  of  Spain.  In  that  case  the  States-General  interposed;  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe,  from  the  manner  in  which  the  trans- 
action is  stated,  that,  either  by  the  interference  of  government,  or 
the  decision  of  the  court,  the  vessels  were  released. 

"This  case  of  the  Spanish  vessels  is,  it  is  believed,  the  only  case 
furnished  by  the  history  of  the  world,  of  an  attempt  made  by  an 
individual  to  assert  a  claim  against  a  foreign  prince,  by  seizing  the 
armed  vessels  of  the  nation.  That  this  proceeding  was  at  once 
arrested  by  the  ^[ovemnient,  in  a  nation  which  appears  to  have 
asserted  the  jiow  er  of  proceeding  in  the  same  manner  against  the 
private  property  i^f  the  prince,  v'oiild  seem  to  furnish  no  feeble 
argument  in  support  of  the  universality  of  the  opinion  in  favor  of 
the  exemption  claimed  for  ships  of  war.  The  distinction  made  in 
our  own  laws  between  public  and  private  ships  would  appear  to 
proceed  from  the  same  opinion. 

It  seems  then  to  the  court,  to  be  a  principle  of  public  law,  that 
national  ships  of  war,  entering  the  port  of  a  Mendly  power  open 
for  their  reception,  are  to  be  considered  as  enmpted  by  the  con- 
sent of  that  power  from  its  jurisdiction. 

"Without  doubt,  the  sovereign  of  the  place  is  capable  of  de- 
stroying this  implication.  He  may  daim  and  exerdae  jurisdic- 
tion either  by  employing  force,  or  by  subjecting  such  vessels  to 
the  OTdinaiy  tribunaJs.  But  until  such  power  be  exerted  in  a 
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maimer  not  to  be  misunderstood,  the  sovereign  cannot  be  consid^ 
ered  as  b&ving  imparted  to  tbe  ordinaiy  tribunals  a  jurisdiction, 
which  it  would  be  a  breach  of  faith  to  eieidse.  Those  general 
statutory  provirions,  therefore,  wh^  are  deso^tive  of  the  ordi- 
nar>'  jurisdiction  of  the  judicial  tribunals,  which  give  an  individual 
whose  property  has  been  wrested  from  him,  a  right  to  claim  that 
property  in  the  courts  of  the  country  in  which  it  is  found,  ou^ht 
not,  in  the  opinion  of  this  court,  to  be  so  construed  as  to  give 
them  jurisdiction  iu  a  case  in  which  the  sovereign  power  has 
impliedly  consented  to  waive  its  jurisdiction. 

**The  arguments  in  favor  of  this  opinion  which  have  been  drawn 
from  the  general  inability  of  the  judicial  power  to  enforce  its 
deciijions  in  cases  of  this  description,  from  the  consideration  that 
the  sovereign  power  of  the  nation  is  alone  competent  to  avenge 
wrongs  committed  by  a  sovereign,  that  the  questions  to  which 
such  wrongs  give  birth  are  rather  questions  of  policy  than  of  law, 
that  they  are  for  diplomatic,  rather  than  legal  discussion,  are  of 
great  weight,  and  merit  serious  attention.  But  the  argununt  has 
already  been  d  rawn  to  a  length,  which  forbids  a  particular  exami- 
nation of  these  points. 

''The  principles  which  have  been  stated,  will  now  be  applied 
to  the  case  at  bar. 

''In  the  present  state  of  the  evidence  and  proceedings,  the  Ex- 
change must  be  considered  as  a  vessel,  which  was  the  property  of 
the  Hbelants,  whose  daim  is  repelled  by  the  fact  that  she  is  now 
a  n^Ttional  armed  vessel,  commissioned  by,  and  in  the  service  of 
the  Emperor  of  France.  The  evidence  of  this  fact  is  not  contro- 
verted. But  it  is  contended  that  it  constitutes  no  bar  to  an  inquiry 
into  the  validity  of  the  title,  by  which  the  Emperor  holds  this  ves< 
seL  Every  person,  it  is  alleged,  who  is  entitled  to  property  brought 
within  the  jurisdiction  of  our  courts,  has  a  right  to  assert  his  title 
in  those  courts,  unless  there  be  wtmt  law  taking  his  case  out  of  the 
general  rule.  It  is  therefore  said  to  be  the  right,  and  if  it  be  the 
ric^t,  it  is  the  duly  of  the  court,  to  inquire  whetiier  this  title  has 
been  extinguished  by  an  act,  the  validity  of  which  is  recognized 
by  national  or  municipal  law. 

*'If  the  preceding  reasoning  be  correct,  the  Exchange,  behig  a 
public  armed  ship,  in  the  service  of  a  fordgn  sovereign,  with  whom 
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tlie  Government  of  the  United  States  Is  at  peace,  and  having 
entered  an  American  port  open  for  her  rec^tion,  on  the  tenns  on 
which  shqis  of  war  are  generally  pennitted  to  enter  the  ports  of  a 
friendly  power,  must  be  omsidered  as  having  oome  into  the  Ameri- 
can territoiy,  imder  an  implied  piomifle,  that  while  necessarily 
within  it,  and  demeaning  herself  in  a  friendly  manner,  ahe  ahould 
be  eiempt  from  the  juxiadiction  of  the  oountiy. 

"If  this  ofttnion  be  conect,  there  seems  to  be  a  neoeaaity  for 
admitting  that  the  fact  mi^t  be  diadosed  to  the  oourt  by  the 
suggestion  of  the  attoiney  for  the  United  Statea. 

"I  am  dhpeeted  to  deliver  it,  as  the  opinion  of  the  ooozt,  that 
the  sentence  of  tlie  Circuit  Court  xeverabig  the  acntcnce  of  the 
District  Court,  in  the  case  of  theBxehof^e  be  reversed,  and  that 
of  the  District  Court,  dismissing  the  libel,  be  aflfirmed." 

(The  Schooner  Excliange  v.  M'Faddon  and  others,  7  Crancii,  116; 
2  Curtis,  4^7.) 


1 37.  ASYLUM 


THE  SPANISH  WARSHIPS  AT  N£W  ORLEANS  (1863) 

In  1862,  while  the  city  of  New  Orleans  was  occupied  by  the 
forces  of  the  United  Stales,  three  Spanish  men-of-war  then  in  that 
port  received  on  board  a  large  number  of  passengers  for  Cuba, 
amon?  whom  were  many  citizens  of  the  United  States  who,  under 
the  ordci-s  then  in  force,  were  not  permitted  to  leave  the  dty 
without  passes  General  Butler,  the  officer  in  command,  claimed 
the  rii?ht  to  search  the  vt*ssels  "for  criminals  other  than  rebels." 
and  after  much  difficulty  he  obtained  the  pri\ilege  of  searching 
two  of  the  ships.  In  consequence  of  this  occurrence,  he  pro- 
hibited the  entry  of  Spanish  men-of-war  above  the  forts  till 
further  orders  from  the  War  Department.  Mr.  Seward,  while 
recommending  to  the  Secretary  of  War  the  suspension  of  the  pR^ 
hibitum  pending  eiplanations  horn  the  Spanish  Government, 
made  uigent  rq)Tesentations  to  the  Spanish  Minister.  The 
Spanish  (Tovemment,  after  <k>n8ideiii^  the  subject,  defended  the 
actum  of  its  naval  officecs  on  the  ground  that  asylum  at  least  lor 
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political  offenders  might  be  graiited  on  men-of-war.  Mr.  Seward 
refused  to  concede  this  claim,  saying  that  the  United  States 
adhered  to  its  foimer  dedaiatioii  that  no  shq>  of  war  of  any  nation 
would  be  expected  to  cany  into  or  out  from  any  port  of  the  United 
States^  whidi  was  either  oociqned  by  their  forces  or  in  the  posses- 
sion of  the  insmgents,  any  person  who  did  not  actually  belong  to 
tlie  dvil,  militaiyy  or  na^  service  of  the  countiy  whose  flag  the 
vessel  canied,  and  especially  that  ships  of  war  diould  not,  with- 
out ezpreas  leave  of  the  military  authorities,  csxry  into  or  out  of 
such  ports  any  citizen  of  the  United  States.  It  was  <mly,  said  Mr. 
Seward,  on  an  eqiected  oompHance  with  these  terms  that  any 
foreign  ship  of  war  could  enter  a  port  in  a  militaiy  occupatibn 
during  the  Civil  War. 

(Extract  from  an  artide  by  J.  B.  Moore:  Asj^um  m  LegaUmu 
and  Ccnsidaks  amdin  Vessds,  in  PeHUcal  Science  Quaiierly  [1892], 
YoL  vn,  pp.  4zo^zx»  citing  Dip.  Cw,  [1863],  part  n,  p.  915.) 


THE  OVERIHROW  OF  BALMACEDA  (1891) 

DimiKG  the  summer  of  1891,  while  the  civil  war  growing  out  of 
the  dispute  between  President  Balmaceda  and  the  Chilean  Con- 
gress was  raging,  Mr.  Egan,  Minister  of  the  United  States  at 
Santiago,  afforded  asylum  to  Senors  Augustin  Edwards  and  Edu- 
ardo  Matte,  prominent  Congressioiialists,  on  the  ground,  as  he 
stated,  that  there  was  reason  to  apprehend  that  their  lives  were  in 
danger.  Subsequently  Senor  Edwards  was  given  a  safe-conduct 
and  went  to  Callao,  leaving  Senor  Matte  in  the  legation.  A  fc.v 
days  later  an  unofficial  intimation  was  conveyed  to  Mr.  l^g^in 
through  the  dean  of  the  di{;il()matic  corps  that  the  President  was 
much  annoyed  at  the  granting  of  asylum  to  Congressionalists, 
and  that  if  they  did  not  leave  immediately  the  legations  might  be 
searched,  that  of  the  United  States  being  particularly  mentioned. 
On  hearing  of  this  threat,  Mr.  Egan  called  at  the  Ministry  of 
Foreign  Relations  and  stated  that,  while  he  was  prepared  to  di&* 
cuss  the  question  of  asylum  in  a  friendly  spirit,  his  legation  could 
not  he  searched  but  by  force,  and  that  he  would  himself  shoot  the 
fiist  man  who  attempted  to  enter  it  for  that  puxpose.  On  the 
following  day  he  leceived  from  the  Pvesident  an  assurance  that 
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there  was  no  intention  to  search  any  ol  the  legations,  "and  above 
all  that  of  the  United  States."  (Bouse  Ex,  Dae,  91,  53d  Cong, 
zst  Sess.,  p.  64.) 

'  On  the  2ist  of  August  the  army  of  Balmaoed^  was  routed  at 
Vifia  del  Mar;  and  the  excitement  and  confusion  which  that  event 
occasioned  in  Santiago  culminated  after  the  dispersion  of  his 
forces  at  PlaciUas  on  the  sStlL  His  reagnation  on  the  29th  was 
foUowed  by  the  demoralization  of  the  miHtaxy  and  police  forces, 
and  the  houses  of  some  of  his  prominent  partbans  were  attacked. 
Toward  evening,  however,  order  was  restored  and  all  danger  of 
further  trouble  seemed  to  vanish.  MeanwhUe  many  persons  had 
sought  refuge  in  the  houses  of  the  fureigii  ministers.  The  American 
Legation  received  eighty  and  the  Spanish  Legation  about  the  same 
number.  The  Brazilian  Legation  received  eight;  the  French, 
five,  the  Uruguayan,  several;  the  German,  two;  the  English,  one, 
perhaps  involuntarily.'  Balmaceda  took  refuge  in  the  Argentine 
Legation.  On  the  subsidence  of  the  first  excitement,  many  of  the 
refugees  left  the  legations,  some  seeking  concealment  elsewhere  and 
others  giving  bond  to  appear  before  the  tribunals.  Such  was  the 
course  pursued  by  the  refugees  in  the  Brazilian  and  French  Lega- 
tions. The  refugee  in  the  English  Legation  went  out  immediately 
to  his  own  house,  promising  to  remain  there.  Balmaceda  com- 
mitted suidde  in  the  Arp^entine  Fegation  on  the  19th  of  Septem- 
ber. One  rcfiio;ee,  General  \'elas()uez,  ex-Minister  of  War,  re- 
mained in  the  German  Legation,  but,  encouraged  by  the  German 
Minister,  he  proposed  to  give  himself  up  as  soon  as  he  had  suf- 
ficiently recovered  from  the  effects  of  an  accident  from  which  lie 
was  suffering.  In  no  instance  was  safe-conduct  granted. 

No  trouble  occurred  till  the  23d  of  September,  when  the  govern- 
ment, alleging  th&t  the  refugees  and  their  friends  were  abusing 
the  privilege  of  asylum,  began  to  police  the  American  and  the 
Spanish  Legations.  At  that  time  there  were  nineteen  refugees  in 

*  In  a  di!=.p?ttrh  of  Avimist  31,  Mr.  F.iran  says  that  "the  only  Icpition  which  d<>«ted 
its  doors  and  denied  as>'ium  was  that  oi  Lngiond,  which  refused  to  admit  a  single  per- 
•ofL"  In  a  tdcignta  of  September  «7  he  states  that  two  penons  cntcnd  British 
Legation.  In  a  dispatch  of  September  39,  he  states  that  "onr  or  two"  got  in  "across 
the  roof"  of  a  neighboring  house  that  was  being  searched.  Subsequently  he  states 
tiiai  liierc  was  one.  But  the  original  statement  is  doubtless  correct,  in  so  far  as  it  rep* 
Ktents  the  poliqr  of  the  Bzitlah  Legfttkn.  (Notel^  J.B.MooveO 
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tiie  former  and  five  in  the  latter;  and  on,  the  fiist  three  days  of 
the  surveOlance  many  peiaona  were  interfeied  with  in  entering  or 
in  leaving  the  buildings.  Mr.  Egan  protested  against  the  coiuse 
of  the  government,  contending  that  its  action  was  without  pre- 
cedent and  violative  of  the  rights  of  the  legation,  while  Seilor 
Matta,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  replied  in  a  manner  not 
calculated  to  allay  irritation.  In  view  of  what  has  been  shown  to 
have  been  the  practice  in  cases  of  asylum,  to  say  nothing  of  the 
opinions  of  publicists  on  the  subject,  the  policing  of  a  minister's 
domicile,  when  it  is  used  as  a  shelter  for  refugees,  does  not  pn  sent 
a  ground  for  complaint.  On  the  other  hand,  anv  excesses  th3.t  rn;iy 
be  committed  in  the  enforcement  of  such  a  measure  may  iorm  a 
subject  for  reprcsentaticn  with  a  view  to  their  correction.  Mr. 
I'>gan  not  only  protested  against  particular  acts  which  he  regarded 
as  unwarrantable,  but  also  against  the  surveillance  itself.  SefSor 
Matta  declined  to  consider  the  protests  even  against  particular 
acts  as  a  subject  for  discussion.  Nevertheless,  after  September  25 
the  strictness  of  the  surveillance  was  relaxed,  though  for  several 
days  in  the  latter  part  of  December  it  was  again  closely  enforced, 
especially  about  the  Spanish  Legation.  1 

On  September  29  the  niunber  of  refugees  in  the  An^.erican  Lega- 
tion had  been  reduced  to  fifteen,  one  of  whom  not  long  afterward 
went  out  on  bond.  On  January  9,  1892,  Mr.  Eg:an  escorted  two 
refugees  to  Valparaiso  and  put  them  on  board  the  United  States  ' 
man-of-war  Yorktoum.  On  the  13th  he  and  the  Spanish  and  Italian 
Ministers  disposed  of  seven  refugees  in  the  same  manner  —  five 
from  the  American  and  two  from  the  Spanish  Legation.  These 
were  all  that  remained.  What  had  become  of  the  rest  does  not 
appear,  though  the  correapondent  of  the  Herald ^  in  a  dispatch  from 
Valpaiaiso  of  January  13,  stated  that  one  of  the  nine  who  were 
apparently  in  the  American  Legation  at  the  opening  of  the  year 
iiad  determined  to  stay  in  Chile  *'and  fight  his  case  out  in  the 
courts."  The  refugees  were  tianqxnted  on  the  YarkUfwn  to 
Callao,  Seflor  Pereiia,  who  had  succeeded  Sefior  Matta  in  the 
Foreign  Office,  refusing  to  guarantee  their  security  on  private 
vessels  calling  at  Chilean  ports;  and  he  expressed  dispteasure  at 
the  minister's  accompanying  them,  apparently  bemg  averse  to 
the  di^lay  ol  any  sign  of  diplomatic  authority  in  the  matter. 
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With  the  departure  of  the  refugees,  the  polke  were  removed  from 
about  the  diplomatic  residences. 

In  disaissing  the  question  of  safe-conducts^  Mr.  Egim  and 
Sefior  Matta  set  forth  their  views  as  to  the  l^gal  foundations  and 
limitations  of  asylum.  They  both  accepted  the  eztrat^toriality 
of  a  minister's  domicilei  but  while  Sefior  Matta  deduced  from  that 
notion  merely  tlie  li^t  to  grant  aagdum,  Mr.  Egan  pushed  it 
further.  Sefior  Matta  aigued  that  saf eKX>nducts  might  have  been 
and  mij^t  be  given,  not  in  virtue  of  any  ri^t  on  the  part  of  a 
legation  to  demand  them,  but  "of  the  courtesy,  convenienoe,  and 
will"  of  the  government,  and  with  due  consideration  for  its  own 
laws  and  interests;  and  he  maintained  that  safe-conducts  could 
not  be  granted  for  men  who,  as  was  the  case  with  the  refugees  in 
question,  had  been  submitted  to  the  tribunals.  Mr.  Egan  re- 
plied that  his  house  was  ''an  integral  part  of  the  United  States," 
and  that  "without  the  will  and  permission"  of  that  government, 
Chile  could  not  con-ider"  as  subject  to  her  "judicial  action** 
persons  "who,  fnmi  every  point  of  view/'  were  "beyond  its  juris- 
diction;" and  he  added  that  as  Senor  Matta  had  recognized  that 
safe-conducts  had  been  and  might  be  given  "as  acts  of  courtesy 
and  at  the  spontaneous  will  of  the  government,"  he  could  not 
be  surprised  if  the  United  States  should  "interpret  as  an  act  of 
but  slight  courtsey  and  consideration"  the  refusal  of  the  Chilean 
Government  now  to  grant  them  "in  accordance  with  the  respect 
due  to  the  invariable  practice  and  international  policy  of  Chile." 

(Extract  from  an  article  by  J.  B.  Moore:  Asylum  in  Lcf^aiions 
and  Consulates  and  in  Vessels,  in  Political  Science  Quarterly 
vol.  vn,  pp.  226-29.) 


}s8.  MERCmnr  VBSSBLS 


TH£  CASES  OF  THE  SALLY  AND  THE  NEWTON  (z8o6) 

Ofitdm  pf'tke  Council  of  Statt  in  regard  to  the  gue^ion    oompeUnu  m  lA«  mMtr  ^ 
offenses  commiUtA  m  board  mtiral  vMsdlf  imfortt  mi  roots  rfFnmeo,  NotmUr 

20,  1806, 

The  Council  of  State^  having  had  the  matters  refeired  to  them 
by  His  Majesty  and  having  heard  thereon  the  report  of  the 
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<fi?]sioii  on  le^pskdoii  made  by  the  Gnmd  Judge,  the  Minister  of 
Justice,  with  respect  to  defining  the  limits  of  jurisdiction  daimed 
by  Gonsols  of  the  United  States  of  America  in  the  ports  of 
MaxseiDefl  and  Antwerp  in  connection  with  Viffenses  'Comniit- 
ted  on  board  vessels  of  their  nation  in  the  ports  and  roads  of 
France; 

Considering  that  a  Qieutral  vessd  cannot  be  regarded  vagudy 
as  a  neutral  place,  and  that  the  protection  which  it  Is  aooorded  in 
French  ports  cannot  render  local  jurisdicticm  incompetent  for 
anything  touching  tiie  interests  ci  llie  state; 

And  that  a  neutral  vessel  admitted  into  a  port  of  the  state  is 
dearly  subject  to  the  police  laws  governing  the  place  where  it  is 
received ; 

That  the  mcml:>crs  of  its  crew  are  equally  amenable  to  the  courts 
of  the  countPv^  for  ollcnses  which  they  may  commit,  even  on 
board,  upon  persons  outside  the  crew,  as  well  as  fur  agree- 
ments covered  by  commoji  law  into  which  they  may  enter  with 
such  persons; 

That,  on  the  other  hand,  if  up  to  this  point  local  jurisdiction  is 
imquestionable,  it  is  otherwise  with  respect  to  offenses  committed 
,  on  board  a  neutral  vessel  by  a  member  of  a  neutral  crew  upon 
.another  member  of  the  same  crew; 

That,  in  this  case,  the  rights  of  the  neutral  power  should  be 
respected  as  relating  to  the  internal  discipline  of  the  ve^l,  with 
which  local  authority  may  not  interfere  when  its  aid  is  not  sought 
or  when  the  tranquillity  of  the  p>ort  is  not  endangered; 

Is  of  the  opinion  that  this  distinction,  which  is  indicated  in  the 
report  of  the  high  judge  and  is  in  conformity  with  usage»  is  the 
only  rule  which  it  is  proper  to  follow  in  this  matter; 

And  applying  this  principle  to  the  two  particular  cases  in  winch 
consuls  of  tbe  United  States  have  daimed  jurisdiction; 

Considering  that,  in  one  of  these  cases,  it  is  a  question  of  »a 
quarrel  which  took  place  in  the  cutter  of  the  American  ship 
Newton  between  two  sailors  of  the  same  ship;  and  in  the  lother, 
of  a  severe  wound  given  by  the  first  mate  of  the  ship  SoUy 
to  one  of  the  sailors  for  having  made  ready  a  cutter  without 
his  order; 

Is  of  the  opinion  that  there  is  room  for  entertaining  the  daim 
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and  forbidding  the  French  courts  from  taking  cognizance  of  the 
two  cases  abovenamed. 

(Translation :  Collection  Compute  des  Lois,  Dicrets,  Ordonnances, 
lUglemens  et  Avis  du  Conseil^'Etat  ,  ^  ,  de  jfSS  d  1824  inclusiM- 
flWMl  [Paris,  1826],  voL  xvi,  p.  65.) 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  CREOLE  (1853) 

In  the  course  of  the  thirties  in  a  number  of  instances  (the  ComA, 
Encomium,  Enterprise,  and  Eermosa),  when  American  vessels 
transporting  ^ves  from  one  American  port  to  another  weie 
driven  by  stress  of  weather  or  other  accident  to  take  refuge  in 
British  ports,  the  local  authorities  had  liberated  thdr  human  cargo 
in  spite  of  the  vigorous  protests  of  the  American  Consuls.  Be- 
cause of  this  actbn  the  United  States  made  vigorous  protests  to 
the  British  Government  without  receiving  the  redress  it  dainoed. 

In  1840  the  Senate  adopted  a  resolution  declaring  that,  where  a 
vessd  on  the  high  seas,  in  time  of  peace,  engaged  in  a  lawful 
voyage,  was  forced  by  stress  of  weather  or  other  unavoidable 
drcumstance  into  the  port  of  a  fiiendly  power,  the  country  to 
which  she  belonged  lost  ''ncme  of  the  r^ts  ^)pertain2ng  to  her 
on  the  hig^  seas,  cither  over  the  vessel  or  the  personal  relations 
of  those  on  board." 

The  excitement  created  by  these  incidents  culminated  in  the 
case  of  the  brig  Creole,  which  sailed  from  Hampton  Roads  for 
New  Orleans  on  the  27th  of  October,  1S41,  ha\iiig  on  board  one 
hundred  and  tliirty-live  sla\  es.  On  the  night  of  the  7th  of  No- 
vember a  portion  of  the  slaves  revolted,  wounded  the  master, 
chief  mate,  and  two  of  the  crew,  and  murdered  one  of  the  passen- 
gers, and  having  secured  possession  of  the  vessel,  ordered  the  mate, 
under  pain  of  death,  to  steer  for  Nassau,  where  the  brig  arrived 
on  the  oth  of  November.  The  slaves  were  aften\'ards  liberated, 
under  circuni^tanccs  disclosed  below  in  the  opinion  of  Mr,  Bates, 
lunpire  of  the  mbced  commission  under  the  treaty  bet\vcen  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  of  1853.  to  which  commission  the 
cases  of  the  Enterprise,  Hermosa,  and  Creole  were  ultimately  sub- 
mitted, on  claims  for  damages. 
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In  the  cases  of  the  Comet  and  Encomium,  which  respectively 
occurred  in  183 1  and  February,  1833,  Great  Britain  in  the  latter 
part  of  President  Van  Buren's  Administration  paid  an  indemnity 
of  $1 16,179.62.  But  in  the  cases  of  the  Enterprise,  Sermesa,  and 
Creole^  which  occurred  after  August  x,  1834,  when  the  act  of  Par* 
Hament  of  August  28,  1853,  for  the  abolition  of  slavery  in  the 
Biitiali  cokuues  took  effect,  the  British  Government  refused  to 
acknowledge  any  liability  on  the  ground  that  the  slaves  on  enter- 
ing British  jurisdiction  became  free.  The  United  States,  on  the 
other  hand,  maintained  that  if  a  vessel  were  driven  by  necessity 
to  enter  the  port  of  another  nation  the  local  law  could  not  operate 
80  as  to  affect  existing  rights  of  property  as  between  persons  on 
board,  or  their  personal  obligations  or  relations  under  the  law  of 
the  country  to  which  the  vessel  belonged.  In  the  case  of  the  Creole 
this  argument  was  emphasised  by  the  fact  that  the  vessel  was 
brought  into  British  jurisdiction  by  means  of  a  crime  against  the 
law  of  the  flag.  The  case  gave  rise  to  animated  discussions  in  the 
British  Parliament  as  well  as  in  the  Congress  of  the  United  States, 
and  came  near  breaking  up  the  negotiations  between  Mr.  Webster 
and  Lord  Ashburton  in  1842. 

Bates,  umpire  in  the  case  of  the  Creole  under  the  convention 
between  the  United  States  and  Great  liriLain  of  Pebruaiy  S, 
1853,  rendered  the  f(J]lo^viIlg  opinion: 

"This  case  having  been  submitted  to  the  umpire  for  his  de- 
cision, he  hereby  reports  that  the  claim  has  grown  out  of  the  fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

"The  American  brig  Creole,  Captain  Ensor,  sailed  from  Hamp- 
ton Roads,  in  the  State  of  Virginia,  on  the  27th  October,  1841, 
having  on  board  one  himdred  and  thirty-live  slaves,  bound  for 
New  Orleans.  On  the  7th  November,  at  nine  o'clock  in  the  even- 
ing, a  portion  of  the  slaves  rose  against  the  officers,  crew,  and  pas- 
sengers, wounding  severely  the  captain,  the  chief  mate,  and  two  of 
the  crew,  and  murdering  one  of  the  passengers;  the  miitmeers, 
having  got  complete  possession  of  the  vessel,  ordered  the  mate, 
under  threat  of  instant  death  should  he  disobey  or  deceive  them, 
to  steer  for  Nassau,  in  the  island  of  New  Providence,  where  the 
brig  arrived  on  the  9th  November,  1841. 
.  "The  American  Consul  was  appiiaed  of  the  situation  of  the 
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vessel,  and  requested  the  governor  to  take  measures  to  prevent 
the  escape  of  the  slaves,  and  to  have  the  mxirderers  secured. 
The  consul  xeoeived  reply  iram  the  governor,  stating  that  under 
the  circumstances  be  would  comply  with  the  request 

''The  consul  went  on  board  the  brig,  placed  the  mate  in  oom- 
mand  in  place  of  the  disabled  master^  and  found  the  slaves  all 
quiet 

"About  noon  tvrenty  African  soldiers,  with  an  African  sergeant 
and  coiporal,  conmianded  by  a  white  officer,  csme  on  boaid.  The 
officer  was  iatioduced  by  the  consul  to  the  mate  as  r»mnianHi«g 
officer  of  the  vessel. 

"The  consul,  on  returning  to  the  shoie,  was  summoned  to 
attend  the  governor  and  council^  who  were  in  session,  who  in* 
formed  the  consul  that  they  had  come  to  the  following  dedoioii: 

***  ist.  That  the  courts  of  law  have  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
aDeged  often  ses. 

***2d.  That,  as  an  information  had  been  lodged  before  the 
governor,  charging  that  the  crime  of  murder  had  been  com- 
mitted on  board  said  vessel  while  on  the  high  seas,  it  was  ex- 
pedient that  the  parties,  implicated  in  so  grave  a  chai|^ 
should  not  be  allowed  to  go  at  large,  and  that  an  investlga^ 
twm  ought  therefore  to  be  made  into  the  charges,  and  examl* 
nations  taken  on  oath;  when,  if  it  should  appear  that  the 
original  information  was  correct,  and  that  a  murder  had 
actually  been  committed,  that  all  parties  implicated  in  such 
crime,  or  other  acts  of  violence,  should  be  detained  here  nntil 
reference  could  be  made  to  the  Secretaiy  of  State  to  asoei^ 
tain  whether  the  parties  should  be  delivered  over  to  the  United 
States  Government;  if  not,  how  otherwise  to  dispose  of  them. 

"  '3d.  That  as  soon  as  such  examinations  should  be  taken^ 
all  persons  on  board  the  Creole^  not  implicated  in  any  of  the 
offences  alleged  to  have  been  committed  on  board  the  vessel, 
must  be  released  from  further  restraint* 

"Then  two  magistrates  were  sent  on  board.  The  American 
Consul  went  also.  The  examination  was  commenced  on  Tuesday, 
the  9th,  and  was  continued  on  Wednesday,  the  loth,  and  then  post- 
poned until  Friday,  on  account  of  the  illness  of  Captain  £^r. 
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On  Friday  mondng  it  was  abruptly,  and  without  any  explanation, 
tenninated. 

"On  the  same  day,  a  large  number  of  boats  assembled  near  the 

Creole,  filled  with  colored  persons  armed  with  bludgeons.  They 
were  under  the  immediate  command  of  the  pilot,  who  took  the 
vessel  into  the  port,  who  was  an  officer  of  the  government,  and  a 
colorecl  man.  A  sloop  or  larger  launch  was  also  towed  from  the 
shore  and  anchored  near  the  brig.  The  sloop  was  hiled  with  men 
armed  with  clubs,  and  clubs  were  passed  from  her  to  the  persons 
m  the  boats.  A  vast  concourse  of  people  were  collected  on  shore 
opposite  the  brig. 

"During  the  whole  time  the  officers  of  the  government  were  on 
board  they  encouraged  the  insubordination  of  the  slaves. 

**The  Americans  in  port  determined  to  unite  and  furnish  the 
necessary  aid  to  forward  the  vessel  and  negroes  to  New  Orleans. 
The  consul  and  the  officers  and  crews  of  two  other  American  ves- 
sels had,  in  fact,  united  with  the  officers,  men,  and  passengers  of 
the  Creole  to  effect  this.  They  were  to  conduct  her  first  to  Indian 
Quay,  Florida,  where  theze  was  a  vessel  of  war  of  the  United 
States. 

"On  Friday  morning,  the  consul  was  infonned  that  attempts 
would  be  made  to  liberate  the  slaves  by  force,  and  fxom  the  mate 
be  received  infonnation  of  the  threatening  state  of  things.  The 
result  was,  that  the  attorney-general  and  other  officers  went  on 
board-  the  Creole.  The  slaves,  identified  as  on  board  the  vesad 
ooncemed  in  the  mutiny,  were  sent  on  shore,  and  the  residue  of 
the  slaves  were  called  on  deck  by  direction  of  tiie  attomey-general, 
wlio  addressed  them  in  the  following  terms:  'My  friends,'  or,  'my 
men,  you  have  been  detained  a  short  time  on  board  the  Crvofe  for 
the  pmpose  of  ascertaining  what  individuaJs  were  concerned  in 
the  murder.  They  have  been  identified,  and  will  be  detained. 
The  rest  of  you  are  free,  and  at  liberty  to  go  on  shore^  and  when- 
ever you  please' 

''Tbe  liberated  slaves,  assisted  by  the  magistrates,  were  then 
taken  on  board  the  boats,  and  ^en  knded  were  conducted  by  a 
vast  assemblage  to  tlie  sv^wrintendent  of  police,  by  whom  their 
names  were  regbtered.  Hiey  were  thus  forcibly  taken  from  the 
custody  of  the  master  of  the  Creak,  and  lost  to  the  claimants. 
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"I  need  not  refer  to  autliorities  to  show  that  aktveiy,  liowever 
odious  and  contrary  to  the  principles  of  justice  and  humanity, 
may  be  established  by  law  in  any  countiy;  and,  having  been  so 
established  in  many  countries,  it  cannot  be  contrary  to  the  law 

of  Hfttioiff, 

"The  Crtole  was  on  a  voyage,  sanctioned  and  protected  by  the 
laws  of  the  United  States,  and  by  the  law  of  nations.  Her  right 
to  navigate  the  ocean  could  not  be  questioned,  and  as  growing  out 

of  that  right,  the  right  to  seek  shelter  or  enter  the  ports  of  a 
friendly  power  in  case  oi  distress  or  any  unavoidable  necessity. 

"A  vessel  navigating  the  ocean  carries  with  her  the  laws  of  her 
own  country,  so  far  as  relates  to  the  persons  and  property  on  board, 
and  to  a  certain  extent,  retains  those  rights  even  in  the  ports  of 
the  foreign  nations  she  may  visit.  Now,  this  being  the  state  of  the 
law  of  nations,  what  were  the  duties  of  the  authorities  at  Nassau 
in  regard  to  the  Creole?  It  is  submitted  the  mutineers  could  nat 
be  tried  by  the  courts  of  that  island,  the  crime  having  been  com- 
mitted on  the  high  seas.  Ail  that  the  authorities  could  lawfully  do, 
was  to  con4jly  with  the  request  of  the  American  Consul,  and  keep 
the  mutineers  in  custody  until  a  conveyance  could  be  fouod  for 
sending  them  to  the  United  States. 

"The  other  slaves,  bdiag^gf^ectly  quiet,  and  under  the  com- 
mantl  of  the  captain  and  owners,  and  oH  board  an  American  ship, 
the  authorities  should  have  seen  that  they  were  protected  by  the 
law  of  nations;  their  rights  under  which  cannC4  abrogated  or 
varied,  cither  by  the  emancqNition  act  or  any  ll^er  act  of  the 
British  Parliament 

Biackstone,  4th  volume,  speaking  of  the  law  of  naotps*  states: 
'Whenever  any  question  arises,  which  Is  properly  the  objpct  of  its 
jurisdiction,  such  law  is  here  adopted  in  its  fuU  extent^  the 
oonunon  law.'  \ 


"The  munic^  law  of  England  cannot  authorize  a  magisf&te 
to  violate  the  law  of  nations  by  invading  with  an  armed  force"^ 
vessel  of  a  friendly  nation  that  has  conunitted  no  offense, 
forcibly  dissolving  the  relations  which  by  the  kws  of  his  countr. 
the  captain  is  bound  to  preserve  and  enforce  on  board. 

"These  rights,  sanctioned  by  the  law  of  nations — viz. :  the  righ' 
to  navigate  the  ocean,  and  to  seek  shelter  in  case  of  distress 
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other  unavoidable  drcumstancesy  and  to  retain  over  t]ie  ship,  her 
cargo,  and  passengers,  the  laws  of  her  own  country  —  must  be 
respected  by  aU  nations;  for  no  independent  nation  would  submit 
to  their  violation. 

"Having  read  all  the  authorities  referred  to  in  the  arguments  on 
both  sides,  I  have  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  conduct  of  the 
authorities  at  Nassau  was  in  violation  of  the  cslablishcd  law  of  na- 
tions, and  Uiat  the  claimants  are  justly  entitled  to  compensation 
for  their  losses.  I  therefore  award  to  the  undermentioned  parties, 
their  assigns,  or  legal  representatives,  the  sums  set  opposite  their 
names,  due  on  the  isth  of  January,  1855."  The  total  amount 
awarded  wa^i  St  10.33^' 

(Extracted  and  condensed  from  Moore:  Digest  oj  Inkrmtmuil 
Law,  vol.  n,  pp.  350-61.) 
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The  Supreme  Cmtrt  of  the  United  Slates,  1886 

Tms  was  an  appeal  by  the  Belgian  Consul  for  the  States  of 
New  York  and  New  Jersey  in  the  United  States  for  himself  as 
consul  in  behalf  of  Wildenhus  and  two  others  for  their  release 
upon  a  writ  of  habeas  corpus  from  the  custody  of  the  keeper  of  the 
jaiL  The  facts  as  stated  in  the  application  recount  that  on  or 
about  October  6,  1886,  Wildenhus,  on  board  the  Belgian  steam* 
ship  Nordlandf  stabbed  one  Figens  and  inflicted  a  wound  from 
which  he  afterwards  died.  Wildenhus  and  Figens  were  both 
members  of  the  crew  and  subjects  of  Belgium,  where  they  had 
their  domicile.  The  Nordland  was  lying  moored  at  the  dock  of 
the  port  of  Jersey  Dty  at  the  time  and  the  whole  affray  took  place 
below  decks,  so  that  the  tranquillity  of  the  port  was  in  no  wise 
disturbed  or  injured  thereby.  All  the  witnesses  of  the  affray  were 
without  eiception  members  (tf  the  crew.  The  appHcation  further 
cited  certain  aitides  from  the  Belgian  decree  of  March,  1857,  re- 
lating to  consuls,  authorizing  and  defining  the  jurisdiction  which 
they  might  eserctse  on  Belgian  merchant  vessels  In  the  ports  and 
harbors  of  their  consular  districts* 

Article  it  of  a  convention  between  the  United  States  and  Bd- 
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gfum  ''conoermng  tlie  ri^ts,  privileges,  and  imwitmlrin*  ol  con- 
sular officers,"  conduded  Maxck  9,  1880,  and  pcodaimed  by  the 
Prestdent  of  the  United  States,  Maidi  x,  1881  (31  St.  123),  is  as 
follows:  "Hie  xespeclive  consuls  general,  consuls,  vice-consuls, 
and  consular  agents  shall  have  exclusive  charge  of  the  internal 
order  of  the  merchant  vessels  of  their  nation,  and  shall  alone  take 
cognizance  of  aJl  differences  which  may  arise,  either  at  sea  or  in 
port,  between  the  captains,  officers,  and  crews,  without  excep- 
tion, particularly  with  reference  to  the  adjustment  of  wages  and 
the  execution  of  contracts.  The  local  authorities  shall  not  inter- 
fere, except  when  the  disorder  that  has  arisen  is  of  such  a  nature  as 
to  disturb  tranquillity  and  public  order  on  shore  or  in  the  port, 
or  when  a  person  of  the  country,  or  not  belonging  to  the  crew, 
shall  be  concerned  therein.  In  all  other  cases,  the  aforesaid  au- 
thorities shall  confine  themselves  to  lending  aid  to  tlie  consuls 
and  vice-consuls  or  consular  agents,  if  they  are  requested  by  them 
to  do  so,  in  causing  the  arrest  and  im])ris(n!rnent  of  any  person 
whose  name  is  inscribed  on  the  crew  list,  whenever,  for  any  cause, 
the  said  officers  shall  think  proper." 

The  claim  of  the  consul  was  that,  by  the  law  of  nations  and  the 
provisions  of  this  treaty,  the  offense  vnth  which  Wildenbus  had 
been  charged  was  "solely  cocnizable  by  the  authority  of  the  laws 
of  the  Kingdom  of  Belfdum,  "  and  that  the  State  of  New  Jersey 
was  without  jurisdiction  in  the  premises.  The  Circuit  Court  refused 
to  deliver  the  prisoners  to  the  consul,  and  remanded  them  to  thecua- 
tody  of  the  jailer.  To  reverse  that  decision  this  appeal  was  taken. 

Chief  Justice  Waite,  after  stating  the  facts  substantially  as 
recited  above,  continued,  delivering  the  opinion  of  the  court: 

"By  sections  751  and  753  of  the  Revised  Statutes  the  courts  of 
the  United  States  have  power  to  issue  writs  of  habeas  corpus  which 
shall  extend  to  prisoners  in  jail  when  they  are  in  'custody  in  viola- 
tion of  the  Constitution  or  a  law  or  treaty  of  the  United  States/ 
and  the  question  we  have  to  consider  is  whether  these  prisoners 
are  held  in  violation  of  the  provisions  of  the  existing  treaty  be- 
tween the  United  States  and  Bdghun. 

"It  is  part  of  tlie  law  of  dvilized  nations  that,  wiien  a  merchant 
vessel  of  one  country  enters  the  ports  of  another  for  the  purposes 
of  trade,  it  subjects  itself  to  the  law  of  the  place  to  which  it  goes. 
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unksBi  by  treaty  or  otberwue,  the  two  oonntiies  have  come  to 
8Oin0  different  imdeistandiiig  or  Bgreeniciit*  •  •  • 
**  From  experienoey  however,  it  was  found  long  ago  that  it  would 

be  beneficial  to  commerce  if  the  local  government  would  abstain 
from  interfering  with  the  internal  disdpline  of  the  ship,  and  the 

general  regulation  of  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  officers  and  crew 
towards  tlic  vessel,  or  Limong  themselves.  And  so  by  comity  it 
came  to  be  generally  understood  among  civil iy.cd  nations,  that  ail 
matters  of  discipline  and  all  things  done  on  board  which  affected 
only  the  vessel  or  those  belonging  to  her  and  did  not  involve  the 
peace  or  dignity  of  the  country,  or  the  tranquillity  of  the  port, 
should  be  left  by  the  local  government  to  be  dealt  \\ith  by  the 
authorities  of  the  nation  to  which  the  vessel  belonged  as  the  laws 
of  that  nation,  or  the  interests  of  its  commerce,  should  require. 
But  if  crimes  are  committed  on  board  of  a  character  to  disturb 
the  peace  and  tranquillity  of  the  coimtry  to  which  the  vessel  has 
been  brouj^ht,  the  offenders  ha\  c  never,  by  comity  or  usage,  been 
entitled  to  any  exemption  from  the  operation  of  the  local  laws  for 
their  punishment,  if  the  local  tribunals  see  ht  to  assert  their  au- 
thority. Such  being  the  general  public  law  on  this  subject,  treap 
ties  aiid  conventions  have  been  entered  into  by  nations  having 
commercial  intercourse,  the  purpose  of  which  was  to  settle  and 
define  the  rights  and  duties  of  the  contracting  parties  with  respect 
to  each  other  in  these  paiticulan,  and  thus  pievent  the  incon- 
venience that  might  arise  from  attemiits  to  enrdae  conflicting 
jurisdictions." 

The  opinion,  after  a  brief  historical  xcview  ci  Hie  vaxious  |no- 
visioiis  of  the  earlier  treaties,  continues: 

''The  fonn  of  the  provisioii  found  in  the  present  convention  with 
Belgium  first  appeared  in  a  convention  with  Austria  oonduded 
in  1870,  art.  11  (17  St.  837),  and  it  is  found  now  in  substantially 
the  same  language  in  all  the  treaties  and  conventions  which  have 
since  been  entered  into  by  the  United  States  on  the  same  subject. 
See  the  conventions  with  the  German  Empiie  in  1871,  art  13 
(17  St.  927);  with  the  Netherlands  in  1878,  art  xz  (sz  St  668); 
with  Itidy  m  1881,  art.  z  (as  St  833);  with  Belghun  in  z88i,  as 
stated  above;  and  with  Roumanian  the  same  year,  art  11  (23  St 

714). 
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*'lt  thos  appeals  that  at  fiist  proviskm  was  made  only  for  giving 
ooosuls  pofioe  authoiify  over  the  interior  of  the  ship,  and  juria- 
dictton  in  dvil  matters  arising  out  of  disputes  or  differences  on 
board,  that  is  to  say,  between  those  bdongmg  to  the  vessel.  Under 
this  police  authority  the  duties  of  the  consuls  were  evidently  con- 
fined to  the  maintenance  of  order  and  discipline  on  board.  This 
gave  them  no  power  to  punish  for  crimes  against  the  peace  of  the 
country.  In  fact,  the}'  were  expressly  prohibited  from  interfer- 
ing with  the  local  pohce  in  matters  of  that  kind.  The  cases  of  the 
Sally  and  the  Newton  are  illustrative  of  this  position.  That  of  the 
SaUy  related  to  the  discipline  of  the  ship,  and  that  of  the  Newton 
to  the  maintenance  of  orda*  on  board.  In  neither  case  was  the 
disturbance  of  a  character  to  affect  the  peace  or  the  dignity  of 
the  country. 

"In  the  next  conventions  consuls  were  simply  made  judges  and 
arbitrators  to  settle  and  adjust  differences  between  those  on  board. 
This  clearly  related  to  such  differences  between  those  belonginf^  to 
the  vessel  as  are  capable  of  adjustment  and  settlement  by  judicial 
decision  or  by  arbitration,  for  it  simply  made  the  consuls  judges  or 
arbitrators  m  such  matters.  Tliat  would  of  itself  exclude  all  idea 
of  punishment  for  crimes  against  the  state  which  affected  the  peace 
and  tranquillity  of  the  port;  but,  to  prevent  all  doubt  on  this 
subject,  it  was  expressly  provided  that  it  should  not  apply  to 
differences  of  that  character. 

''Next  came  a  fonn  of  convention  which  in  terms  gave  the  con- 
suls authority  to  cause  proper  order  to  be  maintained  on  board, 
and  to  decide  disputes  between  the  officers  and  crew,  but  allowed 
the  local  authorities  to  interfere  if  the  disorders  taking  place  on 
board  were  of  such  a  nature  as  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity, 
and  that  is  substantial^  all  there  is  in  the  convention  with 
Bdfjimn  which  we  have  now  to  consider.  This  treaty  is  the  law 
which  now  governs  the  conduct  of  the  United  States  and  Belgium 
towards  each  other  in  this  particular.  Each  nation  has  granted  to 
the  other  such  local  jurisdiction  within  its  own  dominion  as  may 
be  necesssiy  to  mafntain  order  on  board  a  merchant  vessel,  but 
has  reserved  to  itsdf  the  right  to  interfere  if  the  disorder  on  board 
is  of  a  nature  to  disturb  the  public  tranquillity. 

"The  treaty  is  part  of  the  siqweme  law  of  the  United  States^ 
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and  has  the  same  iofoe  and  effect  in  New  Jersey  that  it  is  entitled  to 
etsevrhefe.  If  it  gives  the  consul  of  Belgium  exclusive  jurisdiction 
over  the  offense  which  it  is  alleged  has  been  committed  within  the 
tenitoiy  of  New  Jersey,  we  see  no  reason  why  he  may  not  enforce 
his  rights  under  the  treaty  by  writ  of  habeas  corpus  in  any  proper 
court  of  the  United  States.  This  being  the  case,  the  only  im- 
portant question  left  for  our  determination  is  whether  the  thing 
which  has  been  done  —  ^  disorder  that  has  arisen  —  on  board 
this  vessel  is  of  a  nature  to  disturb  the  public  peace,  or,  as  some 
writers  term  it,  the  'public  repose/  of  the  people  who  kx&  to  the 
State  of  New  Jersey  for  tiheir  protection.  If  the  thing  done  — 
*the  disorder/  as  it  is  called  in  the  treaty — is  of  a  character  to 
affect  those  on  shore  or  in  the  port  when  it  becomes  known,  the 
fact  that  only  those  on  the  ship  saw  it  when  it  was  clone  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  moment.  Those  who  are  not  on  the  vessel  pay  no  special 
attention  to  the  mere  disputes  or  quaxreis  of  the  seamen  wiiiie  on 
board,  whether  they  occur  under  deck  or  above.  Neither  do  they 
as  a  rule  care  for  anything  done  on  board  which  relates  only  to 
the  discipline  of  the  ship,  or  to  the  presets  a ti on  of  order  and  au- 
thority. Not  so,  however,  with  crimes  which  from  their  gra\dty 
awaken  a  public  interest  as  soon  as  they  become  known,  and 
especially  those  of  a  character  which  every  civilized  nation  con- 
siders itself  bound  to  provide  a  severe  punishment  for  when  com- 
mitted within  its  own  jurisdiction.  In  such  cases  inquiry  is  cer- 
tain to  be  instituted  at  once  to  ascertain  how  or  why  the  thing  was 
done,  and  the  popular  excitement  rises  or  falls  as  the  news  spreads, 
and  the  facts  become  known.  It  is  not  alone  the  publicity  of  the 
act,  or  the  noise  and  clamor  which  attends  it,  that  fixes  the  nature 
of  the  crime,  but  the  act  itself.  If  that  is  of  a  character  to  awaken 
public  interest  when  it  becomes  known,  it  is  a  'disorder/  the  nature 
of  which  is  to  affect  the  commimity  at  large,  and  consequently  to 
invoke  the  power  of  the  local  government  whose  people  have  been 
disturbed  by  what  was  done  The  very  nature  of  sudi  an  act  is  to 
disturb  the  quiet  of  a  peaceful  community,  and  to  create,  in  the 
language  of  the  treaty,  a  'disorder '  which  will '  disturb  tranquillity 
and  public  order  on  shore  or  in  the  port.'  The  principle  which 
governs  the  whole  matter  is  this:  Disorders  which  disturb  only 
the  peace  of  the  ah^  or  those  on  board  are  to  be  dealt  with  es>* 
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dusively  by  the  sovereignty  of  the  home  of  the  ship,  but  those 
whi€fa  disturb  the  public  peace  may  be  suppressed,  and,  if  need  be, 
the  offenders  punished,  by  the  proper  authorities  of  the  local 
jurisdiction.  It  may  not  be  easy  at  all  times  to  determine  to  which 
ofthetwo  jurisdictions  a  paiticukr  act  of  disorder  bdongs.  Much 
win  undoubtedly  depend  cm  the  attending  circumstances  of  the 
particular  case,  but  all  must  concede  that  felonious  homidde  is  a 
subject  for  the  local  jurisdiction;  and  that,  if  the  proper  authori- 
ties are  proceeding  with  the  case  in  a  regular  way,  the  consul  has 
no  right  to  interfere  to  prevent  it.  That,  according  tu  the  petition 
for  the  habeas  corpus,  is  this 

''This  is  fully  in  accord  with  the  practice  in  France,  where  the 
government  has  been  quite  as  liberal  towards  foreign  nations  in 
this  particular  as  any  other,  and  where,  as  we  have  seen  in  the 
cases  of  the  Sally  and  the  Ntrttkm,  by  a  decree  of  the  Council  of 
State,  representing  the  political  department  of  the  government, 
the  French  courts  were  prevented  from  exercising  jurisdiction. 
But  aftervvards,  in  1859,  in  Uie  case  of  Jally,  the  mate  of  an  Ameri- 
can merchantman,  who  had  killed  one  of  the  crew  and  severely 
wounded  another  on  board  the  ship  in  the  port  of  Ha\Te,  the 
Court  of  Cassation,  the  highest  judicial  tribunal  of  France,  upon 
full  consideration  held,  while  the  Convention  of  1853  was  in  force, 
that  the  French  courts  had  rightful  jurisdiction,  for  reasons  which 
sufficiently  appear  in  the  following  extract  from  its  judgment: 
*  Considering  that  it  is  a  principle  of  the  law  of  nations  that  every 
state  has  sovereign  jurisdiction  throughout  its  territory;  consid- 
ering that,  by  the  terms  of  article  3  of  the  Code  Napoleon,  the 
laws  of  police  and  safely  bind  all  those  who  inhabit  French  terri- 
toiy,  and  that  consequently  foreigners,  even  franseuntes  [in 
transit],  find  themsetves  subject  to  tliose  laws;  considering  that 
merchant  vessels  entering  the  port  of  a  nation  other  than  that 
to  which  they  bebng  cannot  be  withdrawn  from  the  territorial 
jurisdiction,  in  any  case  in  which  the  interest  of  the  state  of 
whidi  that  port  forms  part  finds  itself  concerned,  without  danger 
to  good  order  and  to  tiie  dignity  of  the  government;  conridering 
that  every  state  is  interested  in  the  repression  of  crimes  and 
offenses  that  may  be  comnutted  in  the  ports  of  its  territory, 
not  only  by  the  men  of  the  ship's  company  of  a  foreign  meiihant 
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vesBd  towards  men  not  fonning  part  of  that  company,  but  even 
by  men  of  the  ship's  company  among  themselves,  whenever  the 
act  is  of  a  nature  to  compromise  the  tranquilHty  of  the  port,  or 
tfae  intervention  of  the  local  authority  is  invoked,  or  the  act  con- 
stitutes a  crime  by  common  law  [droit  commuttj  the  law  common 
to  all  civilized  nations],  the  gravity  of  which  does  not  permit  any 
nation  to  leave  it  unpunished,  without  impugning  its  rights  of 
jurisdictional  and  territorial  sovereignty,  because  that  crime  is 
in  itself  the  most  manifest  as  well  as  the  most  flagrant  vioiation  of 
the  laws  which  it  is  the  duty  of  every  nation  to  cause  to  be  res- 
pected in  all  parts  of  its  territory.*  i  Ortolan,  Dipiomaiic  de  la 
Mer  (4th  ed.),  455,  456;  Sirey  (N.  S.)  1S59,  p.  189. 

**The  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  is  affirmed." 

(Condensed  and  extracted  from  United  States  Reports,  vol.  120, 
p.  I  et  seq.) 


fag.  RIOBTS  OP  AUBRS 


THE  TORREY  CASE 

Amerkan-Venczueian  Mixed  Claims  Commission,  ipo^ 

Dr.  Josi  de  7.  Paid,  Venezuelan  Commissioner  (for  the  com- 
mission) : 

"Charles  W.  Torrey  clauns  from  the  Government  of  Venezuela 
the  sum  of  $10,000  for  damages  caused  by  unjust  anest  at  the 
port  of  La  Guaira,  on  May  3, 1876,  and  for  personal  ill  treatment 
m  connection  therewith. 

"The  memorialist  bases  his  pretension  on  the  following 
facts: 

"Early  in  the  year  1876  he  went  to  Curasao  for  health  and 
pleasure.  Shortly  after  his  arrival  there  he  concluded  to  go  to 
Venezuela  to  see  the  country  and  visit  its  capital,  Caracas.  After 
remaining  in  Caracas  for  about  a  week,  he  concluded  to  return  to 
Curasao,  by  the  English  royal  mail  steamer  Seoem.  On  the  9th  of 
May,  1876,  after  having  obtamed  a  passport  with  all  the  neces- 
sary visis  by  the  authorized  officers  of  the  Venezuelan  Government 
in  Caracas,  he  started  for  La  Guaira,  where  he  intended  taking  the 
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Steamer  Severn  back  to  Curasao.  With  him  at  the  same  time  were 
a  Mr.  Bartram  and  Dr.  Elbert  Noatraad,  also  ddzens  of  the  United 
States.  The  steamer  was  lying  oat  in  the  stream  and  the  three 
embarked  on  a  boat  belongiDg  to  said  steamer  to  reach  it  While 
on  the  way  to  said  steamer  they  were  hailed  hem  shore  and  or- 
dered back  and  commanded  to  report  to  the  dvil  officer  in  charge 
at  La  Guaira.  This  officer  ordered  them  all  to  be  imprisoned  in 
the  common  jaiL  Torrey  claims  that  he  was  lodged  in  a  cell  with 
many  low  prisoners^  his  cefl  containing  no  other  accommodation 
or  furniture  than  a  common  table  and  a  set  of  wooden  stocks*  His 
request  to  remain  at  the  hotel  under  guard,  although  he  was  suf- 
fering from  an  attack  of  inflammatory  rheumatism,  was  arbitrarily 
refused,  and  he  was  taken  to  jail,  and  kept  in  said  prison  for  four 
hours.  He  was  rdeased  through  the  immedkte  ewtions  of  the 
Unit^  States  Consul  at  La  Guaira  and  the  United  States  repre- 
sentative at  Caracas,  and  he  took  the  steamer  bound  for  Cura^o 
the  same  evening  at  7  o'clock. 

"Among  the  documents  presented  there  is  a  copy  of  the  com- 
munication addressed  on  the  12th  of  June,  1SS5,  by  llie  honorable 
Secretary  of  State,  T.  F.  Bayard,  to  Mr.  Torrey  in  reference  to 
his  claim,  which  in  itself  is  sufficient  to  fix  the  appreciation  that 
this  Commission  must  make  about  the  fact  of  the  unjust  arrest 
suffered  by  Mr.  Torrey  for  a  few  hours  in  the  port  of  La  Guaira. 
Said  communication  reproduces  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Evarts,  Sec- 
retary of  State,  contained  in  a  letter  addressed  by  him  to  the  said 
claimant  on  April  c;,  1877,  after  having  examined  the  voluminous 
diplomatic  correspondence  caused  by  this  affair.  This  opinion 
was  as  follows: 

"'Tfiou^  the  Department  would  have  preferred  that  the 
apology  for  your  arrest  should  have  come  directly  from  that 
functionary  [President  Guzmin  Bknco],  the  fact  that  he 
ordered  h^  diief  of  poKoe  to  make  it  may  be  regarded  as 
sufficient.  Your  complaint  may,  howeveri  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration when  diplomatic  intercourse  witii  Venezuela  shall 
be  resumed,  but  you  \NLt.  TorreyJ  must  not  expect  that  this 
Department  will  authorize  a  demand  for  vindictive  damages.' 

"Mr.  Bayard,  in  the  same  oommunicatian,  adds: 
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"*  Under  the  drcumstanccs  of  the  case  as  herein  presented, 
further  diplomatic  interveiition  in  your  behalf  is  thought  to 
be  neither  expedient  or  proper.  The  Department  must, 
therefore,  regard  the  matter  as  practically  dosed,  unless  you 
can  show  to  it  that  the  apology  made  was  not*a  sufficient 
atonement  for  the  hijury  done  to  you,  or  that  an  enor  has 
accrued  to  3rour  prejudice  in  the  DqMurtment's  decision. 

'''This  decision  need  not,  however,  prejudice  your  ulti- 
mate rt^ts  if  you  see  fit  to  present  and  suj^rt  a  daim  be- 
fore any  intenuitional  tribunal  which  may  hereafter  be  organ- 
ized to  take  cognizance  of  cases  arising  since  the  award  of  the 
late  Caracas  Commisaioa.' 

**As  it  appears  from  the  above  communications,  and  as  it  is 
plainly  shown  by  the  voluminous  correspondence  between  the 
two  Departments  of  Foreign  Affairs  of  both  governments,  the  in- 
cident of  the  four  hours'  arrest  of  thr  American  citizen,  Charles 
W.  Torrey,  in  the  port  of  La  Guaira  was  the  act  of  a  local  officer, 
and  was  due  to  special  circumstances  of  that  epoch,  in  which  act 
there  was  no  intention  to  hurt,  by  any  means,  the  person  of  an 
American  citizen,  and,  on  the  contrary,  the  same  gave  occasion 
for  the  President  of  the  Republic,  General  Guzmin  Blanco,  as 
soon  as  he  knew  of  said  arrest  to  order  by  telegraph  that  the  prison- 
ers be  put  at  liberty,  thus: 

'"{rm.  /.  /.  Yepa:  Those  gentlemen  should  not  have 
taken  passage  to  Curasao  when  their  passports  were  for  the 
United  States  of  America,  but  I  have  reason  to  confide  in 
them;  thus,  I  expect  you  will  put  them  at  liberty,  stating  to 
them  that  you  are  sorry  for  what  has  happened.  The 
steamer  has  my  permission  to  leave  as  soon  as  those  gentle- 
men are  on  board.  Guzman  Blanco.* 

"In  view  of  the  forgoing,  and  regarding  the  compensation  to 
be  given  in  this  case  as  limited  to  reparation  for  the  personal  in- 
convenience and  discomfort  suffered  by  the  claimant  dunng  his 
brief  detention,  an  award  will  be  made  in  the  sum  of  $250  United 
States  gold." 

(Venetuela  ArbUraHims  of  igo^,  prepared  by  J.  H.  Ralston 
[Washington,  1904]!  pp.  162-64.) 
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THE  CADENHEAD  CASE 

American  and  British  Claims  ArbUraiion  Tribunai,  IQ14 

The  following  decision  was  rendered  in  this  case  May  x,  19 14: 
*'His  Britannic  Majesty's  Goveniment  present  a  memorial  In 
this  case  'in  support  of  the  claim  re^)ecting  the  kiUing  ni  Eliza- 
beth Cadenhead/  a  British  subject,  who  left  next  of  Idn  her  sui^ 
viving  as  stated  in  annex  i  of  the  memorial,  all  of  whom  axe 
British  subjects.  The  amount  daimed  as  compensation  for  the 
death  of  Mbs  Cadenhead  is  twenty-five  thousand  dollais  ($25,000). 

''The  death  of  Miss  Cadeohead  occoxxed  under  the  foUowiog 
drcumstanoes: 

"July  22, 1907,  Miss  Cadenhead  with  her  brother,  George  M. 
Cadenhead^  and  Katharine  Fordyce  Cadenhead  were  at  Sault 
Ste.  Marie,  a  dty  hi  the  State  of  Michigan,  United  States  of 
America;  it  was  about  3.30  p.k.  and  they  were  returning  to  the 
dty  from  a  vHt  to  a  military  post  named  Fort  Brady,  the  en- 
trance of  which  is  situated  on  a  public  highway,  called  South 
Street.  They  were  proceeding  along  the  sidewalk  of  South 
Street,  and  when  at  about  two  hundred  yards  from  the  en- 
trance of  the  fort,  Miss  Cadenhead  was  Lit  by  a  lille-shot  and 
instantly  killed. 

"The  shot  was  fired  by  a  private  soldier  belonging  to  Company 
M  of  the  Sevinth  Infantry,  garrisoned  at  Fort  Brady,  and  was 
aimed  at  a  military  prisoner,  who  was  escaping  from  his  custody 
when  at  work  just  at  the  entrance  of  the  fort  on  South  Street,  by 
running  easterly  along  the  sidewalk  on  that  street  in  the  rear  of 
the  Cadenhead  party. 

**His  Britannic  Majesty's  Government  contend  that  this  sol- 
dier was  not  justi^ed  in  firing  upon  an  unarmed  man  on  a  public 
highway,  that  he  acted  imnecessarily,  recklessly,  and  with  ^oss 
DCE^ligencc.  and  that  com])ensation  should  be  paid  by  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  on  the  ground  that  under  the  circum- 
stances it  was  responsible  for  the  act  of  this  soldier. 

"The  question  whether  or  not  a  private  soldier  belonging  to 
the  United  States  Army  and  being  on  duty  acted  in  violation  of 
or  in  conformity  with  his  military  duty  is  a  question  of  municipal 
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law  of  the  United  States,  and  it  has  been  established  by  the  com- 
petent ndlitaiy  court  of  the  United  States  that  he  acted  in  entire 
confonnity  with  the  miUtafy  orders  and  regidations,  namely, 
section  365  of  the  Manual  of  Guard  Duty,  United  States  Army, 
approved  June  24, 1902. 

"The  only  question  for  this  tribunal  to  decide  is  whether  or 
not,  under  these  drcumstances,  the  United  States  Govecnment 
should  be  held  liable  to  pay  compensation  for  this  act  of  its 
agent 

"It  is  established  by  the  evidence  that  the  aforesaid  orders 
under  whidi  this  soldier,  iriio  fixed  at  the  escaping  prisoner,  acted, 
were  issued  pursuant  to  the  national  law  ci  the  United  States  for 
the  enforcement  of  military  discipline,  and  were  within  the  com- 
petency and  jurisdiction  of  that  govermnent. 

"It  has  not  been  shown  that  there  was  a  denial  of  justice,  or 
that  there  were  any  special  circumstances  or  grounds  of  exception 
to  the  generally  recognized  rule  of  inLcrnaLional  law  that  a  for- 
eigner witliin  the  United  States  is  subject  to  its  public  law,  and 
has  no  greater  rights  than  nationals  of  that  country. 

"Furthermore,  no  evidence  is  offered  and  no  contention  is  made 
as  to  any  personal  pecuniary  loss  or  damage  resulting  to  the  rela- 
tives or  lee^al  representatives  of  the  unfortunate  victim  of  the  acd- 
dent,  and  it  is  to  be  noted  that  this  is  a  pecimiary  claim  based  on 
alleged  personal  wrongs  of  nationals  of  Great  Britain,  as  appears 
from  its  inclusion  in  clause  3  of  the  schedule  of  claims  in  the 
Pecuniary  Claims  Convention,  under  wliich  it  is  presented. 

"Under  those  conditions  the  tribunal  is  of  the  opinion  that  in 
the  circumstances  of  this  case  no  pecuniary  liability  attaches  to 
the  Go\-crnment  of  the  United  States. 

"It  should  be  said,  however,  that  it  may  not  have  been  alto- 
gether prudent  for  the  United  States  authorities  to  permit  pris- 
oners imder  the  charge  of  a  single  guard,  to  be  put  at  work  just 
at  the  entrance  of  a  fort  on  a  public  highway  in  a  dty,  and  order 
or  authorize  that  guard,  after  allowing  one  of  these  prisoners  to 
escape  under  these  drcumstances,  to  fire  at  him,  while  nmning 
along  that  highway. 

"This  tribunal,  therefofe,  ventures  to  express  the  desire  that 
the  United  States  Government  wiU  oonaider  favorably  the  pay« 
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ment  of  some  compensation  as  an  act  of  grace  to  the  representa- 
tives of  Miss  Cadenhead,  on  account  of  the  unfortunate  loss  of 
their  relative,  under  such  distressing  circumstances. 

"On  these  motives  the  tribunal  decides  that  with  the  above 
reoommendation,  the  daim  presented  by  His  Bntannlc  Majesly's 
Government  In  this  case  be  disallowed. 

"Hie  Fiesideiit  of  the  Tribunal, 

*'BxtrSl  FROlUkOBOT. 

(American  Journal  if  Iniemaiianal  Law  [19x4],  vol  vm,  pp. 

663-65.) 


THE  NEW  ORLEANS  LYNCHING  (1891) 

One  of  the  difficulties  attendant  upon  tlie  adjustment  of  a  con- 
stitution like  that  of  the  United  States  is  the  occasional  failure  to 

coordinate  federal  powers  with  state  authority,  especially  in  the 
matter  of  trciiLy  obligations.  All  relations  with  foreign  states  are 
entrusted  to  the  Federal  Govcrmncnt.  To  it  alunc  they  look  for 
faithful  execution  of  treatiiis  or  for  reparation  and  indemnity  in 
case  of  ^^()Iation.  Foreign  governments  do  not,  officially,  know 
the  various  states  of  the  Union  as  states;  all  they  are  concerned 
Viith  is  the  political  entity,  **the  Unit(  fl  States."  On  the  other 
hand,  for  the  great  purposes  of  national  life,  such  as  dvil  and 
criminal  law,  social  relations,  landholdinp^,  and  so  on,  the  states 
are  supreme  —  the  federal  authority  docs  not  control  them. 
Hence  the  hiatus  between  the  two  spheres  of  power  and  the  deli- 
cate situation  into  which  the  diplomacy  of  the  United  States  is 
sometimes  brought  by  reason  of  the  inability  of  foreign  statesmen 
to  understand  or  to  appreciate  the  working  of  a  federal  system  of 
government. 

A  notable  instance  of  this  difficulty  is  the  diplomatic  disagree- 
ment that  arose  out  of  the  affair  at  New  Orleans,  March  14,  1891, 
when  eleven  persons  of  Italian  origin,  some  of  them  Italian  sub- 
jects, were  taken  from  prison  and  lynched  by  a  mob,  without  any 
apparent  efforts  on  the  part  of  the  local  authorities  to  give  pro- 
tection. The  mob  included  many  prominent  citizens  and  was 
variously  estimated  at  ham  6,000  to  8,000  m  number.  ''In  fact," 
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said  the  feport  of  the  grand  jury,  "the  act  aeemed  to  involve  the 
entire  people  of  the  parish  and  city  of  New  Orleans." 

It  would  seem  that»  for  a  quarter  of  a  century  preceding,  there 
had  been  in  New  Orleans  a  long  series  of  assasrinati'ons  which  had  * 
been  attributed  to  the  niachinations  of  Italian  secret  societies. 
These  had  culminated  in  the  murder  of  the  chief  of  police  on  the 
night  of  October  15, 1890,  and  for  this  crime  a  number  of  Italians 
were  arrested.  While  they  were  in  prison  awaiting  trial,  their 
treatment  was  the  subject  of  diplomatic  coiiq)laint  on  the  part  of 
the  Italian  Minister  at  Washington,  but  on  the  rqnescntation  of 
Mr.  Blaine,  the  Secretary  of  State,  the  Governor  of  Louisiana 
took  steps  to  punish  offending  prison  officials,  at  the  same  time 
assuring  Mr.  Blaine  that  ''the  nationality  of  the  prisoners  had 
nothing  whatever  to  do  with  the  outrages  committed  upon  them/' 

The  conduct  of  the  trial  was  under  suspicion  from  the  first; 
but  public  feeling  became  thoroughly  incensed  when,  on  March 
13,  the  jury  reported  three  of  the  prisoners  not  guilty  and  in  the 
case;  of  three  others  announced  its  inability  to  agree  upon  a  ver- 
dict. In  the  belief  that  there  had  been  a  failure  of  justice,  a  call 
was  issued  to  the  citizens  to  vindicate  the  law,  and  next  morning, 
in  response  to  the  call,  se\-eral  thousand  began  to  assemble  in  one 
of  the  public  squares.  Anticipating  danger,  the  Italian  Consul 
asked  the  governor  to  send  troops  to  protect  the  prisoners,  but 
the  latter  pleaded  that  he  was  powerless  to  act  without  request 
of  the  mayor,  who  at  the  time  could  not  be  found.  Eeiore 
any  further  action  could  be  taken  by  the  consul,  the  mob  pro- 
ceeded to  the  prison  where  the  accused  ^vere  confined,  and  shot  to 
death  eleven  of  them,  including  the  six  upon  whose  cases  the  juiy 
had  m^de  report. 

Immediately  upon  receipt  of  the  news  of  the  massacre,  the 
Marquis  Rudini,  Italian  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  instructed 
Baron  Fava,  the  Italian  Minister  at  Washington,  ''to  denounce 
immediately  to  the  United  States  Government  the  atrocious  deed 
of  New  Orleans,  requesting  immediate  and  energetic  steps  to  re- 
press, to  protect  tlie  Italian  colony  endangered,  and  to  punish 
severely  the  guilty;"  and  next  day,  confirming  his  tel^;ram  of 
March  14,  he  authorized  Baron  Fava,  in  the  event  of  any  agita^ 
tion,  "to  present  a  formal  protest,  with  the  reserve  of  asking  later 
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the  satisfactioii  to  whidi'we  axe  entitled."  Baion  Fava  inter- 
viewed Mr.  Blaine  in  the  aenae  of  his  inatructiona  and  made  em- 
phatic protest  against  ''the  unjustifiable  conduct  ol  the  local 
authorities,  who  .  .  .  maintained  a  purety  passive  attitude  while 
the  massacre  of  the  Italians  Was  going  on  in  the  prison." 
^As  soon  as  the  protest  had  been  received,  Mr.  Blaine  sent  a 
communication  to  the  CSovemor  of  Louisiana^  lemmdlng  him  that 
the  Treaty  of  1871  with  Italy  guaranteed  recqirocai  protectioa 
of  person  and  property  and  eipressiiig  the  hope  of  the  President 
that  he  would  co6peiate  with  him  "in  maintJiinfng  the  oblige^ 
tions  of  the  United  States  towards  the  Italian  subjects  who  may 
be  within  the  perils  ol  the  present  exdtement  .  .  .  and  that  all 
offenders  against  the  law  may  be  promptly  brought  to  justice." 

Replying  on  the  21st  of  March,  the  governor  assured  Mr.  Blaine 
of  the  cooperation  asked  for  and  informed  him  that  the  matter 
was  under  the  investigation  of  the  grand  jury.  He  added  that 
only  two  or  three  of  the  \dctims  were  Italian  subjects.  Baron 
Fava  admitted  that  his  representations  had  nothing  to  do  \\ith 
any  who  were  American  citizens,  but  he  was  all  the  more  insistent 
that  those  responsible  for  the  murder  of  persons  under  the  pro- 
tection of  Italy  be  brought  to  justice. 

But  public  opinion  in  Italy  was  becoming  restive  at  the  delay 
and  this  impatience  was  reflected  in  the  action  of  the  Italian 
Government,  which,  according  to  the  American  Minister  at 
Rome,  \\  as  taking  "a  course  more  extreme  than  would  otherwise 
perhaps  be  adopted."  On  March  24  Marquis  Rudini  telegraphed 
Baron  Fava  as  follows: 

"Our  requests  to  the  Federal  Government  are  very  simple. 
Some  Italian  subjects,  acquitted  by  the  American  magistrates, 
have  been  murdered  in  prison  while  under  the  immediate  protec- 
tion of  the  authorities.  Our  right,  therefore,  to  demand  and  ob- 
tain the  punishment  of  the  murderers  and  an  indemnity  for  the 
victims  is  imquestionable.  I  wish  to  add  that  the  public  opinion  In 
Italy  is  justly  impatient,  and,  if  concrete  provisions  are  not  at 
once  taken,  I  should  find  myself  in  the  painful  necessity  of  show- 
yig  openly  our  dissatisfaction  by  recalling  tlie  minister  of  His 
Majesty  .from  a  countiy  where  he  is  unable  to  obtain  justioe." 
This  was  followed  next  day  by  another  cabkgiam  from  Rudini, 
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in  which  he  stated  that  an  immediate  solution  was  indispensable. 
Baton  Fava  promptly  commimicated  these  views  to  Mr.  Blaine 
and  requested  a  reply  without  further  dehy.  Not  having  received 
one  by  Maidi  31,  the  Italian  Minister  on  that  day  addressed  Mr. 
Blaine,  in  part,  as  follows: 

"...  The  reparation  demanded  by  the  Government  of  the 
Kinpf,  as  I  have  had  the  honor  to  inform  you  in  our  Lntcrvdews 
held,  during  the  last  few  days,  was  to  consist  of  tlie  following  points: 

"(i)  The  oflicial  assiiiance  by  the  Federal  Government  that 
the  guilty  parties  should  be  brought  to  trial. 

"  (2)  The  recog:mtion,  in  principle,  that  an  indemnity  is  due  to 
the  relatives  of  the  vactims. 

"Your  Excellency  was  pleased  to  declare  to  me  that,  as  the 
Federal  Government  did  not  think  it  could  take  this  \new  of  the 
case,  it  dedined  to  take  the  two  aforesaid  demands  into  con^ 
sideration. 

"Under  the  circumstances,  the  Government  of  His  Majesty, 
consideruig  that  the  legitimate  action  of  the  King's  Minister  at 
Washington  becomes  inefficacious,  has  ordered  me  to  take  my 
departure  on  leave.  .  . 

On  the  minister's  departure,  the  business  of  the  legation  was 
left  in  the  hands  of  the  Marquis  Imperiali,  to  whom,  on  April  i, 
Mr.  Blaine  addressed  his  note  in  reply.  After  coimnenting  upon 
the  change  ol  phrase  m  the  first  dmand,  but  nsfiiiining  that  the 
same  thing  was  meant,  viz.,  the  punishment  of  the  murderers, 
Mr.  Blaine  again  painted  out  that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States,  "so  far  frm  refusing,  has  distinctly  recognised  the  pan* 
cqple  of  indenmity  to  those  Italian  subjects  who  may  have  been 
wronged  by  a  violation  of  the  rights  secured  to  them  under  the 
treaty  with  the  United  States  concluded  Fd>niary  26,  1871." 
In  oonduflion,  Mr.  Blaine  gave  assurance  that  invest^tioii  would 
be  thorough  but  not  hurried;  nor  would  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  ''make  answer  to  any  demand  until  eveiy  fact 
essential  to  a  correct  judgment  shall  have  been  fully  ascertained 
through  l^al  authority.'^ 

One  of  the  reasons  for  Mr.  Blaine's  delay  had  been  his  desiie 
to  ascertain  whether  or  not  the  Italian  Govenunent  was  cogni- 
sant oi  the  dual  diaracter  of  the  American  system  of  govenunent 
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On  Match  31,  the  very  day  Baron  Fava  had  left  Washington, 
Mr.  Porter,  the  American  Minister  at  Rome,  called  at  the  Italian 
Foreign  Office  and,  in  a  conversation  mth  the  Under-Secretaiy, 
found  that  there  was  no  nlsimderatanding  as  to  the  interrelation 
of  state  and  federal  powers,  but  that  there  was  widespread  sus- 
picion that  the  Government  of  the  United  States  was  not  acting 
with  sufficient  promptitude.  Mr.  Porter  pointed  out  that,  "as 
the  Federal  Government  could  not  eierdse  direct  authority  over 
state  courts,  its  proceedings  could  not  be  as  prompt  as  might  be 
thou^t  desirable,"  but  he  ea^ressed  confidence  that  all  treaty 
obligations  would  be  fulfilled,  and  added  that,  in  other  cases  of  a 
similar  nature,  'Vhere  a  seembg  slowness  in  accomplishing  what 
was  desh«d  had  occasioned  temporary  impatience,  the  end  had 
f uDy  vindicated  the  good  foith  of  the  government  and  had  re- 
moved dissatisfaction." 

Mr.  Blame's  note  of  April  i  was  answered  next  day.  The  Gov- 
ernment of  Italy  disclaimed  any  demand  for  punishment  apart 
from  due  legal  process,  but  insisted  tliat  judicial  proceedings  be 
instituted  at  once.  Satisfaction  was  also  expressed  that  the 
Federal  Government  recognized  "that  an  indemnity  is  due  to 
the  families  of  the  victims  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  in  force  between 
the  two  countries." 

Mr.  Blaine  made  no  further  reply  until  April  14,  when,  in  a 
note  of  some  length,  he  discussed  the  constitutional  difficulties 
involved  and  the  measure  of  a  government's  responsibilities  in 
the  case  of  mob  violence.  But  first  of  all  he  demurred  to  the  con- 
struction placed  upon  his  note  of  April  i ;  lie  had  not  stated  that 
an  indemnity  was  due  in  \nrt\ie  of  the  treaty;  what  he  did  say 
wa?^,  that  the  United  States  had  recognized  **the  principle  of  in- 
demnity to  those  Italian  subjects  who  may  have  been  wronged 
by  a  violation  of  treaty  rights,"  but  that  it  was  yet  to  be  estab- 
lished whether  the  treaty  had  been  violated.  Ordinarily,  repara* 
tion  for  mob  violence  is  to  be  sought  in  the  coiurts,  which  are  open 
to  citizen  and  resident  alien  alike,  except  that  the  latter  has  the 
additional  privilege  of  seeking  judicial  remedy  in  the  federal 
courts.  But  no  claim  for  indemnity  can  be  nuuie  against  the  gov- 
enunent  unless  the  authorities  of  the  government  can  be  shown 
^  to  have  been  in  collusion  with  the  mob  or  grossly  zemiss  in  their 
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duty.  '^No  govemmoit,"  said  Mr.  BUdne,  Mb,  however 
high  its  ctvi]lzatioii, .  •  .  however  prompt  and  uiflenble  its  crim- 
inal admimstratioiii,  to  aecure  its  own  dtizens  against  violence 
promoted  by  individual  malice  or  by  sudden  popular  tumult. 
,  .  .  Foreign  reddents  are  not  made  a  favored  class.  . .  .  The 
foreign  resident  must  be  content  ...  to  share  the  same  redress 
that  Is  offered  by  the  law  to  the  dtiaen,  and  has  no  just  cause  of 
complaint  or  right  to  ask  the  mteiposition  of  his  country  if  the 
courts  are  equally  open  to  him  for  the  redreas  of  his  injuries." 

However,  Mr.  Blaine  admitted  that  the  circumstances  of  the 
massacre  at  New  Qrieans  conformed,  in  all  probaluUty,  to  the 
exception  stated,  namely,  that  the  officials  had  been  in  connivance 
with  the  mob.  He  stated  that  the  facts  were  still  under  investi- 
gation by  the  Attorney- General,  who  had  been  asked  for  an  opinion 
as  lo  whether  the  Federal  Govermnent  could  maintain  a  Lriininal 
prosecution  against  the  murderers.  Should  it  appear  that  the 
State  of  Louisiana  alone  could  act,  the  President,  it  was  pointed 
out,  could  "do  no  more  than  to  urge  upon  the  state  officers  the 
duty  of  promptly  bringing  the  offenders  to  trial."  Failing  action 
on  the  part  of  the  state  courts,  the  United  States  would  then  feel  it 
incumbent  upon  itself  to  find  other  means  oi  redress,  and  the 
President  "would,  under  such  circumstances,  feel  that  a  case  was 
established  that  should  be  submitted  to  the  consideration  of 
Confj^ress  with  a  view  to  the  relief  of  the  families  of  the  Italian 
subjects  who  had  lost  their  li\'es  by  lawless  \iolence." 

But  the  misunderstanding  persisted  in  spite  of  these  assurances. 
The  Italian  Government  admitted  that  the  pa\  ment  of  indemnity 
was  conditional  upon  proof  of  the  violation  of  the  treaty,  but  in 
their  opinion,  such  proof  was  complete;  "Italian  subjects  acquitted 
by  American  juries  were  massacred  in  prisons  of  the  State  without 
measures  being  taken  to  defend  them.'*  "We  have  affirmed," 
added  Marquis  Rudini,  "and  we  again  affirm  our  rig^t.  Let  the 
Federal  Govenunent  reflect  upon  its  side  if  it  is  expedient  to  leave 
to  the  mercy  of  each  state  of  the  Union,  irresponsible  to  foreign 
ooimtries,  the  efficient  of  treaties  pledging  its  faith  and  honor  to 
entire  nations." 

On  May  5,  the  grand  jaxy  of  the  District  Court  of  New  Orleans 
reported  that,  in  the  matter  of  the  New  Orleans  massacre,  ''the 
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thoiouj^  ezamiitation  of  the  subject  has  failed  to  disckne  the  nec- 
essary facts  to  justify  the  grand  jury  in  presenttng  indictments." 
Thus,  in  view  of  the  necessity  for  legal  process  in  the  punisfament  of 
aime  as  wdl  as  of  the  independence  of  the  states  in  criminal  juris- 
diction*  the  Federal  Govenunent  was  powerless  to  bring  the  guilty 
parties  to  trial. 

Nothing  further  had  been  done  toward  a  settlement,  when,  in 

his  annual  message  of  December  9,  189 1,  the  President  called  the 
attf  ntlon  of  Congress  to  the  unfortunate  diplomatic  situation  iji 
which  the  government  found  itself.  "The  federal  oHiccrs  and 
courts,"  he  said,  "have  no  power  in  such  cases  to  intervene  either 
for  the  protection  of  a  foreign  citizen  or  for  the  pimishment  of 
his  slayers."  In  his  opinion,  therefore,  "the  officers  of  the  State 
charged  with  police  and  judidal  powers  in  such  cases  must,  in  the 
consideration  of  international  questions  growing  out  of  such  in- 
cidents, be  regarded  in  such  sense  as  federal  agents  as  to  make  this 
government  answerable  for  their  acts  in  cases  where  it  would  be 
answerable  if  the  United  States  had  used  its  constitutional  pcnver 
to  define  and  jaim'sh  cnmes  against  treaty  rights."  As  a  permanent 
safeguard  against  similar  situations  in  future,  he  held  it  to  be 
within  the  competence  of  Congress  "to  make  offenses  against 
the  treaty  rights  of  foreigners  domiciled  in  the  United  States 
cognizable  in  the  federal  courts.*' 

Though  no  steps  were  taken  to  enact  any  general  remedial  legis* 
lation,  the  diplomatic  incident  with  Italy  was  closed,  when,  on 
April  12,  1892,  Mr.  Blainej  under  instructions  from  the  President, 
offered,  and  the  Government  of  Italy  accepted,  an  indemnity  of 
125,000  francs  ''without  prejudice  to  the  judicial  stqjs  which  it 
may  be  proper  for  the  parties  to  take."  Thereupout  the  Italian 
MiniMer  returned  to  Washington  end  diplomatic  rdations  were 
fully  resumed. 

iPareig»  Rdatum  «f  the  Umkd  SkOes,  1891^  pp«  65S-72S.) 


CONNELLYS  CASE  (1888) 

WiiH  regard  to  the  complaint  of  £.  R.  Connell,  a  citizen  of  tbe 
United  States  residing  at  Bataida,  as  agent  for  an  American  house. 
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that  he  was  snbjected  to  oomimkory  semiweddy  driDs,  which 
greatly  inteifered  with  his  busmess  duties,  the  American  Minister 
at  The  Hague  was  bistructed  as  follows: 

'*It  is  deaiiaUe  In  the  first  place  to  point  out  that  .  .  .  neither 
Mr.  Connell  nor  this  Department  has  questioned  his  treatment  as 
being  exceptional  in  any  way  or  as  being  different  from  what  was 
required  by  the  local  law  of  Batavia. 

"The  question  presented  by  Mr.  Connell  and  by  this  Depart- 
ment for  tiie  conbideratiun  of  the  Xctherlands  Government  is 
whether  or  not  the  existence  oi  such  a  local  law  is  justifiable  under 
international  usage.  .  .  . 

"It  appears  that  the  'schuttery  *  is  a  local  corps  in  which  all  resi- 
dents of  Batavia,  whether  the  subjects  of  the  Netherlands  Gov- 
ernment or  not,  are  compulsorily  enrolled,  and  that  that  guard 
may  be  caUed  upon  to  take  part  not  only  in  the  defense  of  Bata- 
via,  but  also  in  expeditions  to  repress  disorder  in  neighboring 
provinces. 

**It  is  well  settled  by  international  law  that  foreiirners  tempo- 
rarily resident  in  a  country  cannot  be  compelled  to  enter  into  its 
permanent  military  serAice.'^  It  is  true  that  in  times  of  social  dis- 
turbance or  of  invasion  their  services  in  police  or  home  guards 
may  be  exacted,  and  that  they  may  be  required  to  take  up  arms  to 
help  in  the  defense  of  their  place  of  residence  against  the  invasion 
of  savages,  pirates,  etc.,  as  a  means  of  warding  o£f  some  great  public 
calamity  by  which  all  would  suffer  indiscriminately.  The  test  in 
each  case,  as  to  whether  a  foreigner  can  properly  be  enrolled  against 
his  will,  is  that  of  necessity.  Unless  soda^  order  and  immunity 
icom  attack  by  uncivilized  tribes  cannot  be  secured  except 
through  the  enrollment  of  such  a  force,  a  nation  has  no  right  to 
call  i:pon  foreigners  for  assistance  against  their  will. 

There  is  no  evidence  in  the  possession  of  this  Dqiartment 
tending  to  show  that  the  condition  of  afibirs  at  Batavia  is  such  as 
to  bring  the  question  within  the  fair  meaning  of  the  rule  as  I  have 
stated  it,  .  ,  .  and,  short  of  some  such  condition  of  bBbSis  as 
this,  it  is  the  belief  of  this  govenunent  that  the  general  principles 

•  With  regard  to  the  duraiion  of  his  residence  at  Batavia,  Mr.  Connell  said:  "I 
do  not  pretend  to  be  a  tempo ra-ry  rciideut  only,  my  expectation  being  to  remain  here 
for  ■&  eilndid  period." 
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ol  mtematioiial  law  would  not  warnait  the  Ncthgriands  Govein* 
ment  in  leaorting  to  so  eztreme  a  measure. 

"The  Government  of  the  United  States  has  always  favored  the 
residence  of  its  dtisens  abroad  for  commercial  purposes  connected 
with  this  country.  Such  a  residence  is  conducive  to  the^  interests 
not  only  of  the  United  States,  but  also  of  the  country  in  which 
such  agents  may  temporarily  reside. 

Althoui^  the  right  of  the  Dutch  Government  to  eipel  foreign- 
ers from  their  control  cannot  be  disputed,  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  cannot  but  regard  it  as  a  somewhat  inhospitable 
manner  of  dealing  with  strangers  who  reside  in  the  Dutch  provinces 
fur  the  purpose  of  commerce  to  insist  as  a  condition  of  their  resi- 
dence that  they  shall  endure  compulsory  military  service,  w  hich 
m:\y,  under  some  circumstances,  become  extremely  dangerous  and 
onerous. 

"You  may  bring  this  matter  verbally  to  the  attention  of  the 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  and  explain  to  him  in  a  frank  and 
friendly  manner  the  views  expressed  in  this  instruction  and  im- 
press upon  him  that  we  do  not  r^;ard  the  position  of  Mr.  Conneli 
as  in  any  way  exceptional/* 

The  American  Minister  at  The  Hague  replied  March  3,  1888: 
"After  having  carefully  considered  your  instruction,  I  called 
upon  the  Minister  of  Forei^  Affairs  and  presented  to  him  ver- 
bally and  in.  a  frank  and  friendly  mamier  the  views  expressed  by 
you. 

"The  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  said  that  in  his  opinion  and 
in  the  opinion  of  his  government  there  was  nothing  in  the  law  or 
its  operation  which  in  any  way  conflicted  with  international  usage, 
and  that  it  would  not  therefore  be  possible  for  him  to  enter  into  any 
investigation  of  the  law  or  its  operation  with  a  view  to  its  modi&> 
cation. 

"  His  Excellency  urged  that  the  services  exacted  were  simply  of 
a  police  nature  for  mutual  protection,  and  as  the  organization  had 
never  at  any  time  been  mobilised  or  mustered  into  the  regular 
military  service  of  the  coimtiy,  or  such  an  event  contemplated» 
such  an  emergenc|r  could  not  be  discussed. 

"Hb  Eicdlency  did  not  contend  that  the  remotenesa  of  the 
colony  from  the  home  government  prevented  it  from  being  com- 
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l^etdy  administered  witbin  tiie  range  of  international  law,  nor 
did  IBBs  Eaecellency  intimate  that  the  disturbed  state  ot  affairs  in 
Atcheen  had  in  any  way  affected  the  condition  of  affairs  at 
Batavia. 

'^Without  dting  any  circumstance  or  oondition  in  jusdficatnm 
ol  the  provisionB  of  the  law,  His  ExceUency  concluded  aayiog 
that  a  similar  law  existed  in  the  Netheilands,  and  that  such  laws 
wcfe  regarded  by  this  govenunent  as  necessary ,  and  not  in  conflict 
with  international  usage. 

"In  my  opinion  there  is  no  excuse  for  the  contention  that  it  is 
a  case  of  necessity. 

"Hie  whio^e  Dutch  achuttery  system  is  only  madiinery  for 
effecting  a  saving  of  national  eaqienditure,  and  has  no  positive 
value  for  the  government  beyond  its  economical  features. 

**It  further  seems  to  me  not  only  illogical,  but  absolutely  irra- 
tional, for  this  government,  while  providing  that  citizenship  must 
be  vacated  by  Dutch  subjects  who  render  foreign  military  sL'r\'ice 
without  the  consent  of  this  govemnicnt,  to  resolutely  insist  upon 
considering  all  foreign  residents  within  iU  juriiidicLion  as  liable  to 
compiilsory  military  service." 

On  March  26,  1888,  the  Department  of  State  made  reply  as 
follows:  "Your  observations  on  the  Dutch  Minister's  views  point 
out  very  clearly  the  anomaly  in  the  Dutch  practice,  but  as  Mr. 
Connell  has  withdrawn  the  basis  of  our  complaint,  the  Depart- 
ment, while  not  assenting  to  the  position  of  the  Dutch  ( >  jvern- 
ment  as  to  the  j)rinciple  involved,  is  willing  that  the  question  may 
rest  until  another  case  re\  i\'es  it." 

(Moore:  Digcsi  of  Intcmatumal  Law,  vol.  iv,  pp.  61--63.) 


THE  CASE  OF  MRS.  HONEY  (1887) 

In  1887  the  city  authorities  of  Frankfort-on-the-Main  sought 
to  levy  an  mcome  tax  on  Mis.  Samuel  R.  Honey,  the  ¥dfe  of  a 
dtizen  of  die  United  States.  It  appeared  that  lifo.  Honey  was 
making  an  extended  but  tempoiaiy  sojourn  at  Ftankfort  with  her 
daughter,  who  was  attending  tlie  school  of  music,  and  that  she 
lecdved  a  monthly  allowance  from  her  husband  to  defray  her 
own  and  her  daughter's  expenses.  Under  the  circumstances  the 
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authorities  came  (o  the  conclusion  that  she  was  not  subject  to 
the  tax,  but  proceeded  to  levy  an  income  tax  on  Mr.  Honey,  on 
the  theory  that,  as  his  wife  and  daughter  ocq^foed  a  dwelling 
there,  he  had  a  domicile  at  Frankfort.  It  appeared  that  Mis. 
Honey  rented  furnished  rooms,  and  that  all  the  furniture  in  them 
belonged  to  the  landlord.  Mr.  Honey  was  a  citizen  of  the  United 
States  and  was  domiciled  at  Newport,  Rhode  Island,  whcie  he 
pursued  the  profession  of  the  law.  He  stated  that  the  money 
which  he  sent  to  his  wife  was  derived  almost  exclusively  fmm  the 
proceeds  of  has  profesdonal  income,  and  that  she  had  no  mcome 
or  estate  of  her  own.  Mr.  Honey  had  never  resided  in  Gennaoy 
and  had  no  property,  buanesB)  or  koQime  there.  It  appeared  that 
in  Sqrtember,  1887,  the  Fnisstan  anthoritiea  also  sou^t  to  levy 
a  state  moome  tax  upon  Mr.  Honey.  These  levies  were  the  sub* 
ject  of  discussion  between  the  Consul-Gcncnl  of  the  United 
States  at  Frankfort-onrthe-Main  and  the  local  authorities,  and 
the  matter  was  ultimately  oonmiunicated  by  the  legation  of  the 
United  States  at  Berlin  to  the  Gennan  FoceSgn  Office,  in  order 
that  it  wiijbt  be  laid  before  the  Prussian  Mmister  of  Finanoe. 
The  Prussian  Minister  of  Finance  subsequently  directed  that  the 
assessment  of  the  state  income  tax  should  be  discontinued  and 
•the  amount  already  paid  refunded.  A  shoibar  conclusion  was 
reached  in  regaid  to  the  communal  tax. 

(Taken  textually  from  Moore:  Digesi  of  Inkrnalional  Law,  vol. 
n,  pp.  60-61.) 
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1 30.  RSOULATIOll  OF  IMMIGHATIOH  AHB  SO JOURIf 


THE  CASE  OF  CHARALAMBIS  (1903) 

SOTOIOS  S.  LoNTOS  CHARALAiiBis,  a  Greek  subject,  amved 
at  New  York,  May  6,  1903,  as  a  first-rabin  passenger  on  the 
steamer  Trave.  Questioned  by  the  hnmigration  officials,  he  stated 
that  he  expected  to  act  as  chief  arcountant  for  the  Greek  Currant 
Company  (a  Greek  corporation),  at  a  salary  of  one  thousand  dol- 
lars a  year,  in  a  branch  which  was  to  be  established  in  the  United 
States.  He  was  ordered  to  be  deported  as  a  contract  laborer.  On 
a  lebetting,  before  a  special  board  of  inquiry,  it  appeared  that ' 
Lontos  was  a  ooiiain  ol  the  chaimian  of  the  directors  of  the  Greek 
Currant  Company  and  a  nephew  of  the  president  of  the  National 
Bank  of  Greece,  who  was  the  largest  stockholder  in  the  company; 
that,  by  reaaoii  of  these  facts,  his  position  was  peoiHar^  confiden- 
tial and  representative;  and  that  he  was  also  to  make  a  special 
study  of  the  banking  buainess  in  the  United  States.  The  chahman 
ol  the  special  boaxd  eipressed  the  view  that  the  ooiitract-]abor 
law  did  not  apply  to  such  a  case,  but  this  view  did  not  prevail  and 
the  order  ni  deportation  was  leaffimed.  The  Secretary  of  the 
Treasury  mi  appeal,  May  29,  affirmed  this  decision,  and  the  Act* 
ing  Secretary,  on  June  a,  refused  a  rehearing.  On  the  next  day 
the  writ  of  habeas  corpus  was  obtained,  Lontos  remaining  in  the 
custody  of  his  oounsd.  The  court,  however,  declined  to  review 
the  decision  of  the  special  board,  and  an  appeal  was  then  taken 
to  the  Supreme  Court.  Mesnwldle,  the  Greek  Government  had 
strongly  and  repeatedly  protested.  In  January,  1905,  after  the 
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case  was  placed  on  the  day  calendar  of  the  Supreme  Court,  Mr. 
Hayes  agreed  to  move  for  a  dismissal  of  the  appeal,  on  an  assur- 
ance from  the  Department  of  Justice  that  his  client  would  be  ad- 
mitted. An  order  of  admission  was  made  by  tlie  Secretar)'  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  January  21,  1905.  The  appeal  was  dis- 
missed. (196  U.S.  643.)  The  proposed  agency  of  the  Greek  Cur- 
rant Company  was  established  in  New  York,  and  has  been  con- 
ducting, as  Mr.  Hayes  states,  a  large  and  successful  wholesale 
business. 

(Extract  from  Moore:  Digest  of  IntcmaUonal  Law,  vol.  iv,  pp. 
179-80.) 

THE  CASE  OF  ROUSSEL  (1909) 

The  French  Ambassadpr  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

(Ttatuhtiaii] 

French  Embassy, 

Wa^hin^tem.  Novrmber  27,  iQog. 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State:  I  have  the  honor  to  draw  Your  Excel- 
lency's kind  attention  to  the  situation  of  a  young  Frenchman,  Mr. 
Charles  Roussel,  who  arrived  on  the  steamship  Caroline,  of  the 
Compagnie  G^nlrale  Transatlantique,  on  the  i8th  instant  and 
was  denied  admission  into  the  United  States  by  the  Immigratioii 
Service. 

The  yoottg^  man  formerly  lived  at  Providence,  Rhode  Island, 
with  his  parents.  Having  returned  to  France  to  perform  his  nuli- 
taiy  service,  as  required  by  law,  he  was  discharged  from  the  ranks 
on  account  o£  his  weak  constitution  and  came  back  to  the  United 
States,  his  traveling  expenses  bdng,  imder  the  xcgulation,  paid 
both  ways  by  the  Midstiy  of  War  ot  the  Republic 

The  Consul-General  of  France  at  New  York,  hearing  that 
Roussd  was  detained  at  EUis  Island,  wrote  to  Mr.  Williams, 
Commissioner  of  l^mnigration,  to  tell  Iiim  how  the  young  man 
was  situated  and  hafonn  him  tliat  the  consulate-general  was  ready 
to  pay  his  way  to  Providence.  Mr.  Lanel,  who  was  then  advised 
that  Mr.  Roussd  was  excluded  on  account  of  his  weak  constitu- 
tion and  was  about  to  be  sent  back  to  Fhmoe,  immediately  wrote 
again  to  the  commissioner  to  ask  that  his  deportation  be  def ened. 
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This  young  man's  case  is  all  the  more  interesting  as  be  has  no 
relations  in  France,  and  his  parents  reside  in  Providence.  I  ven- 
ture to  hope  that,  taking  this  situation  into  account,  Your  £z* 
celleDcy  will  kindly  use  your  good  offices  with  the  proper  depart- 
ment in  bdialf  of  my  fdlow  countryman,  who,  if  the  deddon  of 
the  Imm^ration  S^vice  were  maintained,  would  find  himself 
separated,  resourceless,  from  his  people,  for  perfcommg  his  duty 
and  obeying  the  laws  of  the  Republic. 

Be  pleased,  etc.,  Jussekand. 

The  French  Ambassador  to  the  Secrekury  of  StaU 

rnRUMbtion] 

French  Embassy, 
WasMngUm,  November  zg,  igog. 

Mr.  Secretary  oj  Stale:  Our  consuls  in  the  United  States  rei>ort 
to  me  that  for  some  time  past  the  Federal  Immigration  Service 
has  been  opposing  difficulties  to  French  soldiers,  who  have  been 
released  from  the  military  service  after  its  completion  and  return 
to  their  homes  in  the  United  States.  Unless  provided  with  a  sum 
of  two  hundred  and  lifly  francs,  they  are  detained  and  threatened 
with  deportation  to  France. 

I  venture  to  bring  Your  Excellency's  notice  to  the  fact  that,  in 
the  first  place,  the  persons  concerned  were  residents  of  the  United 
States  before  going  to  France  to  perform  their  military  service, 
and,  in  the  second  place,  our  connils  are  required  by  law  to  pay 
the  way  of  these  yoimg  men  to  their  residence  in  the  United  States, 
no  matter  how  distant  it  may  be. 

I  should  be  very  thankful  to  Your  Excellency  if  you  would 
kindly  draw  to  this  situation  the  favorable  attention  of  the  pnq>er 
federal  authorities,  with  the  remark  that  it  could  hardly  he  con- 
sistent with  law  and  logic  to  consider  returning  foreigners,  who 
resided  in  the  United  States  before  gdng  to  their  country  there 
to  perfonn  their  miHtaxy  service  out  of  a  sense  of  duty,  as  immi- 
grants, and  treat  them  as  though  they  had  not  already  been  ad- 
mitted, once  lor  all,  to  residenoe  in  this  country. 

Be  pleased,  etc.,  Jussekand. 
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T}ie  I'refich  Ambassador  to  I  lie  SecreUiry  oj  State 

FSEMCH  EUBASSY, 

Mr.  Secretary  of  State:  Your  Excellency  was  so  good  as  to  ad- 
vise me,  in  your  letter  of  the  7th  instant,  that  you  had  forwarded 
to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and  Labor  my  request  on  Ijchalf 
of  a  young  Frenchman,  Charles  Roussel,  whom  the  authorities 
of  the  Inmiigration  Service  will  not  allow  to  land  in  New  York. 

I  have  just  been  informed  that  the  said  authorities  have  sent 
the  young  man  back  to  France  vrithout  waiting  for  the  outcome 
of  my  request.  My  govemmeat  will  surely  be  extremely  sorry  to 
hear  of  this  decision.  .  .  . 

Your  Excellency  will  surely  consider  these  provisions  which 
may  work  so  much  hardship,  and  to  which  I  took  the  liberty  oi 
drawing  your  attention  in  a  second  letter,  dated  November  29, 
to  be  inconsistent  with  the  true  intent  of  the  legislator.  I  should 
be  very  thankful  to  you  if  you  would  acquaint  me  with  yotir  views 
in  this  respect  and  let  me  know  whether  the  law  really  is  that  an 
alien  once  admitted  in  the  United  States  may  thereafter  be  ex- 
cluded if  he  leaves  the  country,  even  for  the  performance  of  a  duty 
held  to  be  sacred  the  world  over  and  if  hi^  health  becomes  im- 
paired. 

Be  pleased  to  accept,  etc,  Jusse&amd. 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  the  French  Ambassador 

Depaxtment  of  Staie, 
Washtngton,  December  21,  ipop. 

Excellency:  In  further  reply  to  Your  Excellency  s  note  of  the 
27th  ultimo,  and  with  reference  also  to  your  note  of  the  14th  in- 
stant, in  regard  to  the  case  of  one  Charles  Roussel,  a  French 
citizen,  who  recently  returned  to  this  coimtry,  but  was  denied  ad- 
mission, notwithstanding  the  fact  that  he  had  certain  interests 
here,  I  have  now  the  honor  to  advise  you  of  the  result  of  this  De- 
partment's communication  to  the  Department  of  Commem  and 
Labor  of  Your  Excellency's  note  of  November  37. 

It  appears  that  this  case  came  before  the  Department  of  Com- 
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meioe  and  Labor  in  coonectioa  irith  an  application  ios  admission 
undo'  bond,  on  Novcmbar  a4,  1909*  A  medical  ocEtificate  waa 
lendeied  showing  Mr.  Roussel  to  be  afflicted  with  "cfaiomc  in- 
flammation connective  ttsm  nedb  with  aoppunition  and  sums, 
which  affects  ability  to  earn  «  living.''  It  further  appears  from 
the  statement  made  by  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  and 
Labor,  that  the  passage  of  this  alien  was  paid  by  the  French  Gov- 
eimncnt  piusuant  to  a  statute  calling  for  such  payment  when  a 
native  (tf  France  returns  thither  lor  mllitaiy  service.  Mr.  Roussel 
waa  totally  destitute  of  money  aod»  although  his  lather  appeared 
asa  witness  in  his  behalf,  evidenoe  wasnot  submitted  to  overcome 
the  presumption  of  his  Bketliliood  to  becoroea  public  charge.  Con- 
sequently, the  api^tcation  was  denied  and  the  applicant  was 
deported^ 

I  may  add  that  the  Third  Assistant  Secretary  of  State,  in  con- 
sultation with  the  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor, 
orally  pointed  out  that  this  case  seemed  to  be  one  involving  par- 
ticular hardship.  The  Acting  Secretary  of  Commerce  and  Labor 
could,  however,  only  reiterate  the  statement  made  in  his  corre- 
q)ondence  with  this  Department,  that  under  the  law  an  alien  re- 
turning to  this  country  must  be  subjected  to  the  same  treatment 
as  that  attending  his  initial  immigration.  The  Department  re- 
grets that,  in  view  of  the  provisions  of  law  applying  in  such  cases, 
no  other  course  was  open  to  the  Department  of  Commerce  and 
Labor  than  to  order  the  deportation  of  Roussel. 

I  have  also  the  honor  in  this  relation  to  refer  to  Your  Excel- 
lency's note  of  November  2q  last,  wherein  you  discussed  the 
general  subject  of  French  citizens  who  have  emiirratcd  to  the 
United  States  and  later  returned  to  their  homes  in  France  for  the 
purpose  of  performing  military  duty,  upon  tlic  conclusion  of  which 
th^  again  emigrated  to  the  United  States.  Your  Excellency  is  of 
that,  in  such  event,  they  should,  be  admitted  without 
question* 

Your  EaceUency's  note  was  communicated  to  the  Secretaiy  of 
Commerce  and  Labor,  who,  with  feCeienoe  to  the  comments  made 
therein,  advises  me  as  follows: 

A  reference  to  the  act  of  Februaiy  so,  1907,  will  indicate  that  ^ 
the  administrative  officen  of  the  Ibnmigration  Service  have  no 
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authority  to  waive  the  examinatioii  of  arriviiig  aliens  upon  dis- 
covery of  the  existence  of  such  a  state  of  facts  as  set  forth  in  Your 
Excellency's  note  of  November  39. 

With  leqiect  to  your  contention  that  the  fint  admissioii  ol  an 
alien  to  the  United  States  is  oondusive  as  to  his  nght  to  remain  in 
this  country  and  to  return  hither  after  an  absence  abroad  without 
being  subject  to  the  immigration  laws,  the  Department  of  Com- 
merce and  Labor  points  out  that  this  fanpression  is  an  erroneous 
one,  inasmuch  as  an  aUen  regularly  admitted  may  be  aiiested 
and  darted  at  any  tune  within  three  years  subsequent,  if  found 
to  have  entered  in  violation  of  law  or  to  be  a  public  diarge  horn 
causes  exbdug  prior  to  landing.  Moreover,  it  is  added,  an  alien 
remdent  of  this  country,  who  goes  abroad  for  any  purpose,  is  sub- 
ject to  the  inunigration  laws  upon  his  return.  The  fact  (tf  previous 
residence  here,  whik  it  might  be  deemed  a  factor  to  assist  in  the 
detenninatton  ol  his  right  to  land,  is  by  no  means  conclusive  as  to 
the  existence  of  such  right.  Indeed,  it  appears  that  the  only  per- 
sons exempt  from  the  requirements  of  the  immigration  laws  are 
hona-fide  American  citizens  and  the  diplomatic  and  consulax 
officers  of  foreign  countries,  theii  suites,  lamiiies,  and  guesLs.  > 

Accept,  etc., 

Huntington  Wilson. 
{Foreign  ReiaHons  of  the  Untied  States,  igog,  pp.  260-63}. 

TH£  CASE  OF  ALFRED  LUMB  (1910) 

The  Acting  Secretary  of  Slate  to  Ambassador  Rcid 

[TdQgmn  —  Parapiiraae] 

DrpAKT'.rr.vT  nr  State, 
WashiagUm,  March  zj,  igio. 

Mr.  Wilson  instructs  Mr.  Reid  to  consult  Consul-General 
Griffiths  regarding  reported  deportation  of  Alfred  Lumb,  a  British 
subject  convicted  in  England  of  counterfeiting,  to  the  United 
States;  to  make  careful  investigation,  and,  if  facts  aie  foimd  to  be 
as  reported  by  Mr.  Griffiths,  and,  if  order  of  d^ortatioD  to  the 
United  States  has  been  issued,  to  bring  the  matter  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  British  Foreigu  Office,  calUng  atteutiou  to  section  2  of 
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Lmnlgratioii  Act  of  Febniaiy  ao,  1907, 34  Statutes  at  Laige,  898. 
Mr.  Keid  is  infonned  that  the  attitude  of  this  Goveniment  xe- 
gaiding  compulsory  or  assisted  enqgratioii  is  set  forth  in  4  Moore's 
I1U,  L,  D^,  sectbns^fo  and  565,  and  he  is  diiected  to  inform 
the  British  Government  (tf  this  attitude,  and  to  say  that  the  Gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  feels  confident  that  when  the  action 
of  the  local  officers  at  Leeds  has  been  called  to  the  attention  of 
the  British  Goveinment  steps  will  be  taken  to  prevent  the  con« 
summation  of  the  order  of  deportation. 

Ambassador  RM  h  ihs  Secretary  of  Stale 

AM£iucAN  Embassy, 
Lmim,  Marek  iS,  ipto. 

Sir:  On  receipt  of  your  cable  instruction  of  the  13th  instant  I 

immediately  took  steps  to  investigate  whether  the  commissioner 
of  assize  al  Leeds  had  taken  tlie  course  reported  to  you.  tlirough 
the  American  Consul-Gcncrai  in  London. 

The  hrst  inforaiation  which  I  received  from  the  consul  at  Leeds, 
which  was  confirmed  by  the  press  reports,  led  me  to  believe  that 
the  commissioner  of  assize  had  merely  withheld  sentence  on  the 
ground  that  Alfred  Lumb  should  leave  the  country  within  a  cer- 
tain period  and  that  the  court  itself  had  made  no  reference  to  the 
prisoner's  going  to  the  United  States. 

On  receipt,  however,  of  a  copy  of  the  transcript  of  the  court 
records  it  became  e\ndent  that  the  commissioner,  in  addressing 
the  prisoner,  said,  "Are  you  ready,  if  I  let  you  go,  to  be  bound 
over  to  go  to  America?"  to  which  the  prisoner  replied,  "Yes," 
and  thereupon  the  commissioner  stated  that  he  w^is  prepared  to 
release  prisoner  on  his  recognizance  and  bis  brother's  for  the  sum 
of  £50  each. 

I  have  accordingly  to-day  addressed  a  note  to  the  Foreign 
Office  in  which,  after  bringing  the  facts  to  the  attention  of  Sir 
Edward  Gt€sy,  I  request  him  to  take  such  steps  as  may  be  neces- 
sary  to  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  order. 

I  have,  etc, 

Whueiaw  R£a>. 
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Ambassador  Reid  to  Ike  MitUskr  far  Foreign  AJfairs 

AmKXICAN  ElCBASSY. 

London,  March  i6,  iqio. 

Sir:  My  attention  has  been  called  to  reports  published  in  the 
Yorkshire  Evening  Post  of  the  8th  and  9th  instant  to  the  effect 
that  one  Alfred  Lumb,  a  British  subject,  has  been  indicted  for 
uttering  counterfeit  coin  and  for  silvering  with  a  certain  liquid 
pennies  and  a  halfpenny  so  that  they  would  resemble  current 
silver  coins,  to  which  indictment  the  prisoner  pleaded  p^uilty. 

It  appears  that  having  asked  prisoner  whether  in  the  event  of 
his  discharge  being  granted  he  would  be  ready  to  be  bound  over 
to  leave  the  country  and  to  go  to  America,  and  the  prisoner  Ihav- 
ing  answened  in  the  affirmative,  the  commissioner  announoed 
that  prisoner  would  be  released  upon  entering  into  a  recognizance 
of  £50  to  leave  the  country  within  one  month,  the  prisoner's 
brother  entering  into  a  like  recognizance  that  the  prisoner  would 
go  within  the  stated  period. 

i  If  the  reports  that  have  appeared  in  the  Yorkshire  Evening 
Post  are  not  inoorrect,  it  would  appear  that  the  commissioner  of 
assize  was  unaware  of  the  provisions  of  the  United  States  Lnmi- 
gration  Act  of  1875,  section  3,  providing  that  ''it  shall  be  unlaw- 
ful for  aliens  of  the  f oOowing  dasses,  namely,  .  •  .  whose  sen* 
tence  has  been  remitted  on  condition  of  their  emigration"  —  this 
provision  being  intended  to  put  a  stop  to  a  practice  in  certain 
countries,  whereby,  on  sending  such  persons  to  the  United  States, 
the  authorities  were  able  to  avoid  the  trouble  and  eipense  of  tak- 
ing care  of  their  own  criminals. 

The  Inunigration  Act  of  February  22,  1907,  provides  that  per- 
sons inter  alios  who  have  been  oonvbted  of  or  admit  having  con* 
mitted  a  felony  shall  be  ezchided  from  admission  to  the  United 
States.  Lmnb  would,  therefore,  if  his  identity  were  discovered, 
not  only  be  denied  admission,  but  would,  on  his  arrival,  be 
deported. 

In  bringing  the  matter  to  your  attention,  I  wish  to  point  out, 
in  order  to  avoid  similar  cases  in  the  future,  what  will,  I  think, 
have  occurred  to  you,  that  the  cummii:jiuner  ui  assize,  in  post- 
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poning  a  sentence  upon  the  express  condition  that  the  prisoner 
should  go  to  America,  was  unwittingly  violating  international 
comity,  in  requiring  by  his  sentence  that  the  prisoner  before  him 
should  attempt  to  violate  the  laws  of  the  United  States. 

My  government  feeb  confident  that  if  the  facts  of  the  case  prove 
to  be  as  stated  you  wiW  take  such  steps  as  may  be  necessary  to 
prevent  the  consumnLation  of  the  commissioaer's  order. 

I  have,  etc, 

Whiieiaw  R££D. 

[On  June  22  Mr.  Reid  enclosed  to  the  Secietaxy  of  State  at 
Washington  a  note  dated  June  17  which  he  had  received  from  the 
British  Fordgn  Office:] 

The  Minister  /or  Foreign  Ajffairs  to  Ambassador  Reid 

Foreign  Office, 
London,  June  jgio. 

Your  Excellency:  I  did  not  fail  to  refer  to  the  proper  depiartment 
of  His  Majesty's  Government  the  note  which  Your  Excellency 
addressed  to  me  on  the  i6th  of  March  last,  req>ecting  the  case  of 
Alfred  Liunb,  a  British  subject,  who  was  leoently  convicted  ol 
uttering  counterfeit  coin  and  was  released  on  condition  of  leaving 
the  United  Eangdom  and  proceeding  to  the  United  States,  and  I 
now  have  the  honor  to  inform  Your  Excellency  that  the  commis- 
sioner of  assize  who  heard  the  case  acted  in  the  matter  in  ignorance 
of  the  United  States  statutes  hearing  upon  the  knmigration  ol 
convicted  offenders. 

With  the  object  of  avoiding  any  possible  lecuirenoe  of  such  a 
case  the  Secretary  of  State  for  the  Heme  Department  has  ad- 
dressed to  all  judges  of  the  high  court,  xeoorders  of  boroughs,  and 
fltftirmfft  of  (quarter  ffffp^nfi^  1^  circular  rftff^iig  thor  attention  to 
the  provisions  of  United  States  law  on  this  subject 

I  have,  etc, 

(For  Sir  F  Grey): 
W.  Langiby. 

(P«r0fg»  Bdaiiiim  of  the  Umkd\Staks,  igio,  pp.  593-97.) 
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TB£  CASE  OF  BEN  TILLETT  (1896) 

Ben  Tillett,  a  British  subject,  arrived  at  Antwerp  on  August 
20,  i8q6,  for  the  purpose  of  effecting  an  international  federation 
and  strike  of  the  dock  laborers.  He  was  arrested  and  after  a  de- 
tention of  twenty-six  iiours  was  placed  on  board  a  vessel  returning 
to  England.  The  British  Government  protested  against  his  ex- 
pulsion. After  a  diplomatic  interchange  in  which  the  governments 
could  reach  no  agreement,  it  was  agreed  by  a  convention  of  March 
19,  1898,  to  submit  the  question  to  a  foreign  jurist  for  arbitialion. 
Article  2  of  the  compromis  (agreement  for  arbitration)  defined  the 
competence  of  the  arbitrator  as  follows:  "It  shall  be  the  duty  of 
the  arbitrator  to  consider  whether  the  claim  for  a  pecuniary  in- 
demnity, advanced  by  Her  Majesty's  Government  on  behalf  of 
Mr.  Ben  Tillett,  is  well  founded,  and,  if  so,  to  determine  the 
amount  of  such  indemnity.'* 

M.  Desjardins,  who  had  received  an  invitation  from  the  two 
governments  to  act  as  arbitrator,  rendered  his  decision  as  follows: 

"In  discharge  of  the  f mictions  of  arbitrator  conferred  on  me, 
mth  the  authority  of  the  French  Government,  by  virtue  of  the 
Convention  of  the  19th  March,  1898,  concluded  between  the  Gov- 
enment  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  and  the  Gov- 
ernment of  Her  Britannic  Majesty,  on  the  subject  of  the  intemap 
tional  dispute  occasioned  by  the  e3q>ulsion  of  Mr.  Ben  TOletti  a 
British  subject,  from  Belgian  territory; 

"Having  carefully  eaounined  and  maturely  weired  the  doco* 
meats  that  have  been  pioduoed  on  either  side  oonoeining  the 
Indemnity  dakned  by  the  Government  of  Her  Biitaimlc  Majesty 
from  the  Government  of  His  Majesty  the  King  of  the  Belgians  on 
behalf  of  Mr.  Ben  TOlett; 

"Having,  moreover,  proceeded  to  Antweip  on  the  x^th  August, 
1898,  in  order,  by  means  of  a  full  knowledge  of  the  case,  to  solve 
certain  questions  which  seemed  doubtful  to  me,  and  having  held 
an  inquiry  in  the  Antweip  prison  itself; 

pronounce  the  following  award  of  afbitration: 
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"(A.)  On  the  light  of  e^nilaon  from  the  pcint  of  view  of  prizi- 
cqile: 

"Whereas  the  dght  of  a  state  to  exclude  ftom  its  territory 
foreigners  when  thdr  dealings  or  presence  appears  to  eompiomise 
its  security,  cannot  be  contested; 

"Whereas,  moreover,  the  state  in  the  plenitude  of  its  sover- 
eignty judges  the  scope  of  the  acts  iriddi  lead  to  ^his  prohibition; 

"(B.)  As  to  the  watch  kept  on  the  person  of  Ben  TQlett  in 
consequence  of  the  meeting  of  the  31st  August,  1896,  and  up  to 
the  confinement  of  this  British  subject  in  the  lock-up  at  Antwerp : 

"Whereas,  if  the  right  of  the  state  to  expel  be  recognized,  the 
means  of  insuring  the  execution  of  its  injunctions  in  that  regard 
cannot  be  denied  to  it; 

"Whereas  the  state  should  ha\  e  the  power  to  keep  a  watch  on 
foreigners  whose  presence  seems  dangerous  to  public  order,  and, 
if  it  fears  lest  thc^e  to  ^vliom  it  forbids  its  territory  should  escape 
this  vigilance,  it  may  keep  them  in  view; 

"Whereas,  in  fact,  Ben  Tillett  repaired  to  Belgium  to  organize 
the  international  federation  of  dockers  there,  and  to  foment  a 
strike  which  was  considered  by  the  Royal  Government  to  be  at 
once  prejudicial  to  the  interests  of  the  port  of  Antwerp  and 
dangerous  to  the  public  tranquillity; 

"Whereas  the  Belgian  Govermnent  had  plausible  reasons  for 
thinking  that  Ben  Tillett  had  already  harangued  the  dock  labor- 
ers at  the  'Werker*  Club  on  the  evening  of  the  22d  Jul}',  1896, 

and,  after  this  q>eech,  had  cleverly  eluded  the  search  of  the 
police; 

"Whereas  that  government  did  not  overstep  its  functions  or 
exceed  its  right  in  endeavoring,  not  to  kse  sight  of  Ben  Tillett  on 
the  afternoon  of  the  21st  August,  and  in  suhsequently  securing 
his  pezson  after  tlie  meeting  held  in  the  oourfyaid  ol  Schram's 
Inn; 

"Whereas  no  measure  of  expulsion  had,  it  is  true,  yet  been  takoi 
against  Ben  Tillett  at  the  time  of  his  being  conducted  to  the  police 
station  about  4  o'clock  in  the  afternoon  of  the  21st  August^  1896; 
but  whexeas  the  ministerial  diapatch  of  the  9th  Jviy,  1896  (re> 
fenced  to  In  the  requisition  of  the  oommissaiy  of  p<^oeof  Antweip, 
fifth  southern  aedjon,  dated  the  axst  August),  idattve  to  foreign. 
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ers  arriving  at  Antwerp  for  the  pxirpose  of  holding  meetmg?  theie 
on  behalf  of  a  universal  union  of  sailors  and  dock  laborers,  left  no 
doubt  as  to  the  mbes  of  the  central  power;  and  whereas  the 
Antweip  police  could  not,  without  disobeying  these  instrucdoDS, 
fail  to  detain,  on  behalf  of  the  goveniment,  f oieigneis  who  came 
to  take  an  acdve  part  in  the  agitation  set  on  foot  smoe  June,  1896, 
for  the  oiganisation  of  the  international  federation; 

''Wheress,  moreover,  according  to  the  papers  produced  in  the 
case,  and,  in  particulai,  a  report  of  the  Assistant  Commissary 
Bucan,  dated  the  jist  August,  1896,  Ben  TOlett  had  been  formally 
advised  of  the  instructions  given  by  the  Minister;  whereas,  aocordt* 
ing  to  the  deposition  of  the  aforesaid  Bucan,  taken  by  me  on  oath 
on  the  1 5th  August,  1898,  Ben  TQlett  knew  perfectly  well  ^at  he 
had  to  expect;  he  had  been  officially  informed^  directly  he  had 
landed,  that  if  he  meant  to  hold  the  public  meeting  loudJy 
announced  in  the  Seamen  s  Chronide  of  the  8th  August,  1896, 
'he  must  quit  Belgian  territory;  otherwise  he  would  render 
hinisel  liable  to  be  arrested  and  conducted  under  escort  to  the 
frontier;' 

"Whereas,  in  this  condition  of  things,  the  agents  of  the  execu- 
tive were  entitled  to  detain  Ben  Tillett  at  the  pohce  station  rather 
more  than  three  hours,  with  a  view  to  insuring  the  execution  of  a 
measure  of  expulsion  which  had  been  decreed  in  principle  by  the 
govermneut  in  council,  and  which  was  shortly  to  become  an  ac- 
complished fact; 

"Whereas  decrees  of  expulsion  do  not  generally  precede  the 
events  which  call  for  them,  and  whereas,  if  forcible  means  may 
not  be  employed  to  hold  in  safe-keq;dng  for  a  few  hours  a  foreigner 
whose  conduct  has  become  a  cause  of  trouble,  until  this  measure 
is  officially  taken,  this  person  will  have  time  to  evade  the  poHoe, 
and  the  Government  will  find  itself  powerless; 

"(C)  On  the  imprisonment  in  a  lock-up: 

''Wheteaa  the  Britiah  Govenmient  lepioach  the  Belgian  ai^ 
thoiities  with  having  taken  Ben  Tillett  from  the  police  station  to 
conduct  him  to  a  prison,  where  he  found  himself  mixed  up  with 
men  under  sentence  for,  or  accused  of,  common  law  offenses; 

^'Whereas,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  Ben  Tillett  was  entered  hi  the 
books  at  the  Antwerp  lock-up  at  8  o'dodc  in  the  evening  of  the 
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attt  Angitttf  ZS96,  ia  oider,  aooofding  to  the  requisitiDii  of  the 
aist  August,  1896,  to  be  'kept  at  the  diapoaal  of  the  gendar- 
jnede,'  and  thence  'conducted  out  of  the  kingdom;' 

"Whereas  the  Belgian  authorities  undoubtedly  confonned  to 

the  rule  of  this  penitentiary  establishment,  according  to  which  the 
lock-up  iia  inlended  not  only  for  accused  persons,  but  also  for 
'foreigners  detained  on  behalf  of  the  Administrator  of  Public 
Safety,  and  for  those  whose  extradition  is  demanded  by  foreign 
governments;  ^  and  whereas  the  sole  question  at  issue  is  whether 
the  Royal  Government  has  not  infringed  an  obligation  of  inter-  ' 
national  propriety  in  imprisoning  Ben  Tillett  in  quarters  simul- 
taneously devoted  to  these  different  classes  of  prisoners; 

"But  whereas,  in  fact,  on  the  one  hand,  Ben  Tillett  was  con- 
ned in  two  ceils  of  this  building  successively; 

"And  whereas  in  law,  on  the  other  hand,  it  is  impossible  to  com- 
pel a  sovereign  state  either  to  construct  special  establishments 
exclusively  designed  for  the  piovisionai  detention  of  foreigners 
between  the  time  of  their  arrest  and  the  momeiit  when  the  measure 
of  dpalsion  can  be  carried  out,  or  even  to  reserve  them  special 
quarters  in  houses  already  constructed;  ii^ereas  the  Belgian  Gov- 
ernment satisfied  the  exigencies  of  international  courtesy  by 
fanlaHng  Ben  Tillett>  and  thereby  preventing  lum  from  ooming 
Into  contact  with  persons  awaiting  their  tnal; 

"(D.)  On  the  duratioii  of  the  whole  detention: 

''Whereas,  in  fact,  Ben  Tillett,  haiong  been  entered  in  the  books 
of  the  Antwerp  prison  at  8  o'clock  in  the  evening  of  the  31st 
August,  was  not  taken  cut  till  6  o'dock  in  the  evening  of  the  next 
day,  the  22d  August,  in  order  to  be  taken  on  board  the  Harwich 
boat  wfakh  left  for  England  at  7  o'dock;  and  whereas  twenty-six 
(?  twenty-two)  houis  thus  elapsed  from  the  moment  when  this 
Eng^  subject  was  consigned  to  the  police  station  until  the  time 
when  he  was  put  in  a  position  to  go  back  to  his  country; 

"But  whereas  the  Belgian  Government  could  not  be  compelled 
to  send  Ben  Tillett  away  by  the  Harwich  boat  at  7  p.m.  on  the 
2ist  August;  vrhereas  the  Antwerp  police  had  to  concert  with  the 
govenmient,  and  consequently  communicate  with  Brussels;  and 
whereas  the  instructions  awaited  by  the  witness  Wimie,  assistant 
^  Article  4  under  the  feoenU.  heading:  '^piupoees  oi  the  piiaon." 
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to  the  pdlce  commiMaiy  at  Antwerp,  beaid  liy  us  on  oath,  had 
not  reached  hhn  at  7  o'dock; 

"Whereas  it  tt  impoflaible  to  mamtam  that  these  instructions 
ought  necessarily  to  have  reached  the  Antwerp  police  agents  by 
7  o'clock,  without  considering  with  eamsive  strictness  the  manner 
in  which  the  representatives  of  the  Belgian  Goveniment  use  their 
time; 

"Whereas  other  boats,  it  is  tnic,  left  for  England  both  on  the 
night  of  the  21st  2 2d  August  and  in  the  morning  of  the  22d  August, 
and  whereas  the  British  Government  asks  in  its  second  memo- 
randiim  why  one  of  these  various  means  of  transport  was  not  made 
use  of; 

"But  whereas  it  appears  from  the  documents  produced  and 
from  the  depositions  taken  by  US  in  the  prison  at  Antweip  on  the 
15th  August,  1898: 

"i.  That  Ben  Tillett,  when  he  embarked  for  Antwerp  on  the 
Harwich  boat,  had  taken  a  return  ticket  which  was  available  for 
thirty  days. 

"  3.  That,  in  order  to  utilize  the  ticket  in  question,  he  intended 
to  make  use  of  the  same  line  of  steamers  on  his  return  vc^age; 

''3.  That  he  had  expressly  informed  the  witness  Winne  ol  his 
intention  of  returning  by  the  Harwich  boat; 

"That  under  these  circumstances  the  Belgian  Government  were 
guilty  of  no  error  in  sending  Ben  TUlett  on  board  the  Harwich 
boat  at  7  o'clock  on  the  sad  August,  this  being  the  earliest  time 
of  sailing  of  that  vessd; 

"(E.)  As  to  the  treatment  to  which  he  was  eiposed  in  the  lock- 
up: 

"Whereas  when  I  was  at  Antweip  on  the  15th  August,  1898, 1 
requested  M.  van  Calster,  the  officer  in  charge  of  the  lodL-up,  to 
have  cells  6  and  39  suooessivdy  occupied  by  Ben  TQlett  on  the 
sxst  and  sad  August  opened  for  my  inspection; 

''Whereas  I  found  that  they  were  dry,  sufficiently  ventilated, 
clean,  with  no  smell;  that  the  beds  were  suffidenUy  large;  the 
single  blanket  on  the  latter  appeared  to  me  to  be  sufficient  for  the 
needs  of  the  persons  occupNing  the  cells,  in  view  of  the  temperature 
wiiich  prevails  during  the  month  of  Augrist;  and  it  did  not  appear 
to  me  that  a  stay  of  twenty-two  hours  in  dither  of  these  cells  at 
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that  fleuon  of  the  year  oodd  possibly  endaog^  the  health  ol  a 
paaoa  detained  in  them; 

'^Whereas  ceOs  6  and  29  mlgfht  have  been  tampered  with,  in 
view  of  my  approaching  visit,  I  caused  cells  8,  12,  and  21  to  be 
opened;  and  found  these  three  cells  to  be  arranged  in  the  same 
manner; 

"Whereas  an  ofiidaJ  extract  from  the  register  of  the  prison  at 
Antwerp,  which  was  submitted  for  my  inspection,  showed  that 
the  administration  had  paid  during  the  first  seven  months  of  1896, 
801  days'  wages  to  whitewashers,  259  days'  wages  to  bricklayers, 
334  days'  wages  to  painters,  T17  days'  wages  to  mattress-slulTers; 
the  lockup  being  dearly  maintained  on  the  same  looting  in  1896  as 
it  is  in  1898; 

"Whereas,  moreo\'cr,  Ben  Tillett  had  every  facility  for  obtain- 
ing an  additional  supply  of  food  if  the  oidinaiy  prison  fare  ap- 
peared to  him  insuilicient  in  quantity; 

"Whereas  the  director  of  the  prison  declared  to  me  very  posi- 
tively on  oath  that  persons  detained  there  and  foreigners  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  Administiation  of  Public  Safety  were  never 
compelled  to  wear  prison  dress,  except  in  cases  of  manifest  want 
of  cleanliness  and  for  hygienic  reasons;  the  Sist  article  of  the 
prison  Regulations  merely  stating  that  *  the  prisoner  is  to  be  made 
to  wear  the  prison  dress  if  he  is  dirty;'  whereas  the  use  even  of  the 
hood,  according  to  tiie  Ministerial  Circular  of  August  34,  1891, 
Is  not  obligatory  in  the  case  of  persons  detained  or  accused  or  m 
the  case  of  persons  arrested  for  debt;  and  whereas  aooording  to 
the  deposition  of  the  witnesa  Gilbde^  Ben  TiUett  was  not  com* 
pelled  to  wear  prison  dress,  in  accordance  with  the  provision  of 
article  81  of  the  ReguUdons;  that,  in  fact,  it  is  not  established  that 
fMm,  humiliation  was  inflicted  on  him; 

"  (F.)  As  to  the  relation  between  the  detentbn  of  Ben  Tillett 
in  the  prison  at  Antwerp  and  the  state  of  Ids  health: 

''Whereas  there  is  no  ground  for  supposing  that  there  is  a  rela- 
tion of  cause  and  effect  between  the  detention  of  twenty-two 
hours  and  the  state  of  iii-hcaith  certified  to  by  two  physicians; 

"Whereas  one  of  the  certificates  connects  the  nervous  troubles 
of  which  Ben  Tillett  complains  with  a  state  of  'prolonged  ner- 
vous excitement,'  and  that  this  orator  did,  from  the  29th  August 
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and  diiiing  the  whole  month  of  September,  cany  on  a  fft^F^p«gn 
of  meetmgs,  vith  the  greatest  zeal  and  activity; 
"For  these  reasons: 

"I  decide  that  the  demand  for  compensation  pot  fbrwaid  by 
Her  Majesty's  Government  has  no  basis,  and  I  dedare  them  non-' 
suited; 

"I  condemn  them  in  costs,  in  virtue  of  artide  5  of  tlie  Conven- 
tion of  the  19th  March,  iSgS,  assuming  that  there  are  costs  to  be 
paid;  but  at  the  same  time  I  dedare  that,  as  far  as  I  myseil  am 

concerned,  I  make  no  claim  to  fees  or  reimbiirsement  of  expenses* 
^'Done  at  Pans  in  duplicate,  the  26th  December,  1898. 

"(Signed)         ARTHtm  Desjaiidins, 

"Membre  de  I'lnstUui  dt  franc^et  de 

AvoccU  Gtniral  prds  la  Ccur  4§ 
Cassaiion  de  Franrr." 

(Parliamentary  Papers  fiSgol.  (46).  Papers  rekUing  to  the  Artd- 

traiion  in  the  case  of  Mr.  Alderman  Ben  TiileU.) 

PAQUET'S  CASE 

Beigian-VenmuloM  Mixed  Claims  Cammissiottf  igoj. 

FUtz,  Umpire: 

"The  umpire  having  examined  and  studied  the  record,  and  con- 
ndering — 

''That  Mr.  N.  A.  Paquet,  a  Belgian  subject,  draniciled  in  Ca- 
racas, daims  the  sum  of  280,000  bolivars  fcnr  damages,  direct  and 
indirect,  traveling  expenses  and  hotel  expenses,  because  the  Gov- 
enunent  of  Venezuda  prevented  him  from  landing  at  La  Guaira; 
'  ^That  the  daim  has  been  reduced  by  the  Belgian  Commissioner 
by  the  sum  of  950,000  bofivais  lor  indirect  damages,  and  insisted 
upon  only  for  direct  damages,  estimated  at  4,500  bolivars; 

''That  the  right  to  expel  fonagners  from  or  prohibit  their  entiy 
into  the  national  territory  is  geneialfy  recognized;  that  eadi  state 
reserves  to  itself  the  ezerdse  of  this  right  ^th  respect  to  the  per- 
son of  a  foreigner  if  it  considers  him  dangerous  to  public  order,  or 
for  considerations  of  a  fai^  political  diaracter,  but  tiiat  its  ap* 
pfication  cannot  be  invoked  excq)t  to  that  end; 

"That,  on  the  other  hand,  the  general  practice  among  govern^ 
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ments  is  to  give  oplanations  to  the  govemment  of  the  penon  ex- 
pelled if  it  asks  them,  and  wbm  sudi  ei^laiiaticas  are  refused,  as 

in  the  case  under  consideration,  the  expulsion  can  be  considered 
as  an  arbitrary  act  of  such  a  nature  as  to  entail  reparation,  which  is 

aggravated  in  the  present  case  by  the  fact  that  the  attributes  of 
the  executive  power,  [iccording  to  the  Constitution  oi  Venezuela, 
do  not  extend  to  the  power  to  prohibit  the  entry  into  the  national 
territory,  or  expelling  therefrom  the  domiciled  foreigners  whom 
the  government  siispects  of  being  prejudicial  to  the  public  order; 

"  That,  besides,  the  sum  demanded  does  not  appear  to  be  exag* 
gerated  — 

"Decides  that  this  daim  of  N.  A.  Faquet  is  allowed  for  4,500 

francs." 

{Venezuelan  Arbitrations  oj  igoj,  prepared  by  J.  H.  Kalston 
[Washington,  1904],  pp.  267-68.) 


tas.  TARDV  AKD  THE  REGULATIOli  OF  IMPORTS 


GUATEICALAN  CUSTOMS  LAWS  (1875) 

Complaint  was  made  by  an  American  firm  against  the  Govern- 
ment  of  Guatemaia  for  causing  some  packages  of  imported  mer- 
chandise to  be  opened.  "Though  the  inconveniaioe  to  which  those 
gentlemen  may  have  been  subjected  by  that  proceeding  may,"  said 
the  Department  of  State,  "be  a  subject  of  regret,  it  is  apprehended 
that  exemption  from  it  cannot  be  claimed  on  the  principle  of 
international  law  which  you  siqipose  may  be  applicable  to  the 
case.  In  the  absence  of  a  treaty,  at  least,  that  government  may 
cany  uito  effect  its  mnnidpal  law  in  r^gaid  to  importations 
from  abroad  in  such  way  as  may  be  deemed  neoessaiy  for  the  pro- 
tection of  its  zevenue.  The  same  zight  will  be  ezerdsed  here  in 
respect  to  importations  by  citizens  of  Guatemala  into  the  United 
States." 

(Moore:  Digest  of  ItUemaUmal  Law,  voL  n,  pp.  66-67.) 
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INSPECTION  OF  AMERICAN  PORK  EXPORTS 

In  i8Si,  and  for  several  years  tlierti0ter,  the  Govemmeiit  of 
the  United  States  was  Involved  In  a  diplomatlft  controversy  with 
the  Governments  of  Fiance  and  Germany  over  their  action  in  for- 
bidding the  importation  Into  their  respective  oountriea  of  American 
pork.  The  prohibition  was  based  on  the  aU^^ed  occunenoe  of 
tridiinse  in  American  hogs,  but  later  it  was  practfeally  avowed  to 
be  for  the  protection  of  the  agricultural  Interests.  One  of  the 
French  officials  in  the  ci^urse  of  the  discussion,-while  stating  that 
the  exclusion  was  made  in  the  iirsL  instance  on  sanitary  grounds, 
admitted  that  "the  idea  of  protection  to  Frenph  producers  of  salt 
pork  may  have  had  its  weight  in  maintaining  the  prohibit  ion.  He 
personally  did  not  sympmthize  uith  the  protectionist  views  .  .  . 
but  he  was  sorry  to  say  the  tendency  of  the  new  Chamber  seemed 
to  strongly  in  the  op|)asite  direction."  The  American  Minister 
reminded  him  **that  tliere  was  a  difference  between  protection  and 
prohibition"  and  that  there  was  "in\iciious  discrimination  in 
adniittini;  the  same  class  of  products  from  other  countries  while 
prohibiting  ours."  (foreign  Relations  of  the  United  Stales,  i8Sg, 
pp.  166-67.)  The  prohibition  was  finally  removed  by  France  in 
XS91  and  high  tariff  duties  substituted. 

On  January  24,  189 1,  Mr.  Phelps,  the  American  Minister  at 
Berlin,  reported  to  his  government  as  follows: 

"I  have  the  honor  to  call  your  attention  to  the  debate  which 
occupied  two  sessions  of  the  Reichstag,  one  on  Wedneadayi  the 
other  on  Friday  of  this  week.  .  .  . 

''The  debate  was  opened  by  Br.  Barth.  He  lefened  to  the 
origin  of  this  poEcy  of  exclusion  as  so  near  In  time  and  ^irit  to 
Gennany's  adoption  of  the  protective  system  that  one  cannot  but 
draw  the  mfierence  that  it  was  part  of  tibat  system;  and  the  prob- 
ability that  the  poficy  of  exclusion  was  one  of  protection  and  not 
of  sanitation  was  used  with  more  or  less  directness  by  all  who 
subsequently  spoke  on  his  side,  and  as  earnestly  and  uniformly 
denied  by  those  who  wpdke  for  the  govemmeiit."  (Foreign  RdO" 
turns  of  the  Unikd  States,  jSgi,  pp.  501-02.) 

In  his  correspondence  with  the  German  Ikfinister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  Mr.  Phelps  argued  strongly  against  the  position  taken 
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liy  tbe  German  Goyemment  '^^Everybody  knowsi"  said, 
''that  65,000,000  Araericans  eat  American  poik,  and  that 
there  has  not  been  a  case  of  ilbiess  or  death  reported  as  oc- 
curring from  its  use.  .  .  .  Everybody  knows  thai  35-ooo.coo 
Englishmen  eat  it,  and  that  it  is  the  staple  and  cheap  nourish- 
ment of  the  British  laborcTi  whose  health  and  strength  are 
models  for  emulation.  .  . 

"The  undersigned  is  informed  that  this  ahnost  universal  testi- 
mony met  with  a  single  objection:  American  pork  is  harmless  to 
Americans  and  other  consumers,  because  they  eat  it  cooked  ;  is 
harmful  to  German  consumers,  however,  because  tlicy  use  it  un- 
cooked. In  answer  to  this  statement,  may  it  not  be  urged  that 
6,000,000  Americans  bom  in  Germany  or  from  parents  who  were 
bom  in  Germany  probably  retain  to  a  great  extent  the  tastes  and 
habits  of  then  Fatherland  in  this  particular?  Yet  it  has  never  been 
charged  that  American  pofk  has  done  them  any  harm."  {ForHgft 
RekUians  of  the  Unikd  States,  i8gi,  p.  506.) 

Congress  having  provided,  by  the  act  of  March  3, 1891,  for  the 
inspection  of  cattle  and  hogs,  the  German  Govcnunent  intimated 
its  intention  to  accept  the  act  as  satisfactory  and  to  npcal  tbe 
decree  ezduding  American  pork.  It  suggested,  howeveri  as  con* 
aderation,  the  ramoval  of  American  duties  cm  German  sugar.  But 
the  American  Govemment  was  not  willing  to  negotiate  on  that 
basis.  "The  Gennan  Govemment»"  it  was  pointed  out>  "has 
persistently  adhered  to  tbe  positjon  that  tbe  origin  and  mainte- 
nance of  the  pork  proliibitioii  was  baaed  on  the  absence  of^  or 
imperfect,  inspection  of  American  pork,  wbidi,  it  was  alleged, 
exposed  German  coosumcn  to  disease.  If  that  govemment  rec- 
ognizes tbe  sufficiency  of  tbe  pxesent  inspection,  it  baxdly  seems 
reasonable  to  ask  that  tbe  United  States  should  purchase  the 
revocation  of  the  prohiUtion  by  a  prombed  concession  of  duties 
on  sugar.  The  President  is  disposed  to  treat  with  the  German 
Govemment  respecting  commercial  reciprocity  .  .  .  with  the 
greatest  spirit  of  liberality,  and  the  prompt  action  of  that  govem- 
ment regarding  the  pork  inspection  %vill  ha\  e  its  due  weight  in 
determining  the  terms  of  the  redprocily  arrangement;  but  it 
would  hardly  comport  with  the  past  contention  of  the  German 
Govemment  to  make  the  revocation  of  the  prohibition  dependent 
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upon  an  act  having  no  relation  to  it."  {Foreiin  Rdaiums  of  the 
United  States,  i8gi,  p.  51  t.) 

The  German  decree  of  exclusion  was  repealed  without  condi- 
tions on  September  3,  and  American  pork  admitted  on 
certification  of  American  inspection. 

The  grievances  of  American  pork  exporters,  however,  did  not 
cease  with  the  repeal  of  the  prohibition.  Microscopical  examina^ 
tion  was  expensive,  and  m  the  absence  of  disease  in  the  United 
States  was  felt  to  be  imnecesaaiy.  Beside8»  the  additional  ex^ 
amination  of  American  p<M:k  in  Gennaay  iras  vexatious  aind  eaaily 
gave  ilse  to  further  misunderstandliig. 

In  X895  the  report  of  the  Secretary  ol  Agnonltiire  refened  to 
"the  agrarian  pcotectiomsts  of  Gcrmaziy,  who  h&ve  instititted  bj 
unjust  discrimSuatifiiw  every  possible  impwfimcnt  to  the  consume 
tion  of  pork  and  beef  from  the  United  States  in  that  Empire "  and 
suggested  that  "recq>rocal  certificatioa  of  the  chemical  purity  of 
wines  sorted  from  those  countries  to  the  United  States  may  some 
time  be  demanded  from  the  German  and  French  Governments  as 
a  sanitary  shield  to  American  consmners,  for  certainly  American 
meats  are  as  wholesome  as  foreign  irises.'*  {JSmt»f  OocumetUs, 
54th  Cong.,  ist  Sess.  [1895-96],  vol.  74,  p.  10.) 

In  a  dispatch  of  November  20,  1897,  Mr.  Sherman,  Secretary 
of  State,  requested  Mr.  White,  tlie  Anierican  Mirdster  at  Berlin, 
to  make  representations  on  the  subject  to  the  German  Govern- 
ment, in  part,  as  follows: 

"...  You  \vill  bring  the  foregoing  to  the  attention  of  the 
Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs,  at  tlie  same  time  insisting  that  — 

"i.  American  pork  as  sent  to  Germany  is  practically  harmless 
and  certainly  far  less  dangerous  than  inspected  German  pork, 
as  is  shown  by  the  medical  records  of  Germany. 

*'2.  The  discovery  of  trichinae  in  a  few  pieces  of  our  pork  when 
reexamined  abroad  cannot  be  accepted  as  evidence  of  inefficient 
inspection.  The  nmnerous  cases  of  trichinosis  in  man  which  have 
occurred  in  Germany  from  eating  pork  fnf^xicted  there  shows  the 
impossibility  of  discovering  all  trichuunis  meat  hy  the  first 
inspection. 

"3.  As  American  pork  is  csrefutt^  uupected  here  before  ship* 
ment,  it  is  unjust  to  our  sh^peia  to  require  them  to  pay  the 
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eaqienae  of  a  second  inqtectioii  a£ter  it  Bidyes  in  Gennany.  This 
cipenae,  together  mth  the  damage  from  unpacking,  ejqMSuie, 
and  hasdly  repacking,  k  a  great  obstade  to  this  important  bi^^ 
of  our  oommeroe  with  the  Gennannation.*'  (Foreiff$  RdaUoHs  cf 
lia  Umied  Siaies,  i^p/,  p.  191.) 

Li  1898  the  American  Consul  at  Cologne,  in  a  report  iqxxi 
trichina  in  Germany,  stated  that  the  German  inspection  of  Ameri- 
can meats  was  ''mudi  more  rigid  than  the  tests  for  the  German 
home  products."  He  added  that  "other  expedients  also  appear  to 
be  resorted  to  by  sclf-<:oni,tiluted  authorities  in  order  to  discour- 
age and  prevent  the  large  consumption  of  Arr^crican  meats.  1  here 
is  now  pending  before  the  court  at  Elberfeld,  a  town  near  Cologne, 
a  suit  relating  to  a  case  of  meat  from  ^\inerica  which  was  packed 
in  borax.  It  seems  th^t  the  mimicipality  of  Cologne  issued,  through 
the  daily  papers,  a  notice  or  warning  to  dealers  that  such  meat 
should  not  be  handled  or  sold  by  them,  alleging  its  use  to  be  detri- 
mental to  tlie  health  of  the  consumer.  Any  citizen  is  permitted 
under  this  order  to  iile  a  complaint  regarding  this  kind  of  meat.  As 
a  consequence,  when  the  Bur  germeister  [mayor]  issues  his  edict  or 
warning,  the  dealers  in  meats  are  afraid  to  handle  or  sell  the  pro- 
hibited products ;  and  tiiis  is  done  in  ^ite  of  the  fact  tiiat  the  Em- 
peror alone  has  the  power  to  prescribe  the  manner  of  packing  or 
preparing  human  food."  {Bouse  Documents^  55th  Cong.,  3d  Seas. 
[x898r-99],  voL  89,  pp.  5i«-i9^) 


.S33.  TRAHSIt  FACniTlBS 


PRIVILEGES  OF  TRANSIT  TO  CHINESE  LABORERS 

(1883) 

The  Attorney-General,  in  an  opinion  given  to  the  Secretary  of 
State,  December  26,  1882,  held  that  Chinese  laborers,  in  transit 
across  the  territory  the  United  States  from  one  forqgn  country 
to  another,  were  neither  emigrants  nor  Chinese  coming  to  the 
United  States  as  laborers,  within  the  Treaty  of  November  17, 
1880,  or  the  act  of  May  6, 1882,  and  further  that  they  were  not 
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required  to  produce  the  certificates  of  identi£catioii  prescribed 
by  sections  4  and  6  of  that  act,  provided  that  they  established  by 
competent  piXMf  their  transieiit  status.  This  opinion  was  approved 
by  the  Department  of  State  and  transmitted  to  the  Searetaiy  of 
the  Treasury,  who  revoked  a  oontrazy  dedsion  of  iiis  Dqiartmeot 
of  July  ao,  M2,  and  adopted  on  January  33,  1883,  reguhitiona 
permitting  Chinese  Consuls  in  the  ports  of  the  United  States  to 
issue  certificates  to  Qunese  laborers  arriving  in  transit*  Such,  a 
certificate  was  reqxiired  wherever  there  was  a  resident  Chinese 
Consul,  but  if  there  was  no  such  consul,  other  competent  evidence 
was  recdvable,  such  as  a  throd^  tichet  across  the  territory  of  the 
United  States,  and  affidavits. 

(Extracts  from  Moore:  Digest  of  IntemaHaikd  Law,  voL  iv, 
pp.  232-33.) 


NAVIGATION  OF  TH£  MISSISSIPPI  (1792) 

The  question  of  the  navigation  of  the  Mississippi  was  the  sub- 
ject of  consideration  in  the  Continental  Congress  and  of  negotia- 
tion at  Madnd  during  the  American  Revolution,  Spain  demand- 
ing the  recognition  of  her  claim  to  the  exclusive  na\igation  of  the 
river  as  a  necessary  condition  of  aid  to  the  United  States  in  their 
struggle  with  Great  Britain. 

The  treaty  of  peace  between  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  of  1782-83  declared  (art.  8):  "The  na\'igation  of  the  river 
Mississippi,  from  its  source  to  the  ocean,  shall  forever  remain 
free  and  open  to  the  subjects  of  Great  Britain  and  the  citizens  of 
the  United  States." 

In  1790  the  diplomatic  representative  of  the  United  States  at 
Madrid  was  instructed  to  urge  upon  the  Spanish  Government  the 
immediate  q[)ening  of  the  river. 

In  a  report  to  the  President  of  March  18,  1793,  Mr.  Jefferson, 
as  Secretary  of  State,  asserted  the  right  of  the  United  States  to 
the  firee  nangation  of  the  Mississippi  within  the  Spanish  dominions 
on  the  ground  (i)  of  the  Treaty  of  Paris  of  1763,  (2)  of  the  treaty 
of  peace  with  Great  Britain  of  1782-83,  and  (3)  of  '^the  law  of 
nature  and  nations,"  a  ground  declared  to  be  ^'still  broader  and 
more  unquestionable*'  than  either  of  the  others.  "The  ocean,*' 
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said  Mr.  Jeffenon,  ''is  free  to  all  men,  and  their  rivers  to  all  thdr 
inhabitants.  .  •  .  Acocnrdini^,  in  all  tracts  of  country  united 
under  the  same  political  sodety,  we  find  this  natural  right  uni-  ^ 
versaDy  admowledged  and  protected  by  laying  the  navigable 
rivers  op^  to  aU  their  inhabitants.  When  their  rivers  enter  the 
limits  of  another  sodety,  if  the  right  of  the  iqyper  inhabitants  to 
descend  the  stream  is  in  any  case  obstructed,  it  is  an  act  of  force 
by  a  stronger  society  against  a  weaker,  condemned  by  the  judg- 
ment of  mankind.  .  .  .  The  Roman  law,  which,  like  other  munici- 
pal laws,  placed  the  navigation  of  their  rivers  on  the  footing  of 
nature,  as  to  their  own  citizens,  by  declaring  them  public  (flumina 
publUa  sunt,  hoc  est  papuli  Rotmnif  Inst.  2,  t.  i,  §  2),  declared  also 
that  the  right  to  the  use  of  the  shores  was  incident  to  that  of  the 
water. 

(Extract  from  Moore:  Digest  of  InkmaiUmal  LaWt  vol.  i,  pp. 
623-24.) 
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THE  PROTECTION  OF  NATIONAL  INTERESTS 

ABROAD 


(34.  BASIS  OF  PROTECTION 


THE  KOSZTA  CASE  (1853) 

To  tbe  note  of  tlie  Atutnan  Cbaxg^  d'AfiaircB  of  'August  29, 
1853,  Secretary  of  State  Marcy  replied  in  a  note  of  September 
36,  1853,  asfoUowa: 

"To  biing  out  oonspiciiously  the  questions  to  be  passed  upon, 
it  seems  to  the  undersigned  tiiat  the  facts  should  be  more  fuUy 
and  clearly  stated  than  they  are  in  Mr.  HCUsemann's  note. 

"Martin  Koszta,  by  birth  a  Hungarian,  and  of  course  an  Aus- 
trian subject  at  that  time,  took  an  open  and  active  part  in  the 
political  movement  of  1848-49,  designed  to  detach  Hungary  from 
the  dominion  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  At  the  close  of  that 
disastrous  revolutionary  movement,  Koszta,  with  many  others 
engaged  in  the  same  cause,  fled  from  the  Austrian  dominions,  and 
took  refuge  Lq  Turkey.  The  extradition  of  these  fugitives,  Koszta 
^  among  iliem,  was  demanded  and  pressed  with  great  \'igor  by 
Austria,  but  firmly  resisted  by  the  Turkish  G<n  ernment.  They 
were,  however,  conlined  at  Kutahia,  but  at  length  released,  with 
the  understanding  or  by  express  agreement  of  Austria  that  they 
should  leave  Turkey  and  go  into  foreign  parts.  Most  of  them,  it 
is  believed,  before  they  obtained  their  release,  indicated  the 
United  States  as  the  country  of  their  exile.  It  is  alleged  that 
Kossta  left  Turkey  in  company  with  Kossuth  —  this  is  believed 
to  be  a  mistake;  and  that  he  engaged  never  to  return  —  this  is 
regarded  as  doubtfuL  To  this  sentence  of  banishment  —  for 
such  is  the  true  cfaaxacter  of  their  ejq[>ul8ion  from  Turkey  —  Aus* 
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tiia  gave  her  conaent;  in  tnith,  it  was  the  mult  of  her  eSorta  to 
procine  their  eztraditioa,  and  was  acoqrted  by  her  as  a  substi* 
tttte  for  it  She  had  agents  or  oommisaionere  at  Kutahia  to  at* 
tend  to  their  embarkation,  and  to  her  the  l^gal  consequences  of 
thb  act  axe  the  some  as  if  it  liad  been  done  directly  by  herself, 
and  not  by  the  agency  of  the  Ottonum  Porte.  Kossta  came  to  tlie 
United  States  and  selected  this  country  for  his  future  home. 

"On  the  3i8t  of  July,  1852,  he  made  a  dedaratioo,  under  oath, 
befoie  a  proper  tribunal,  of  his  intention  to  become  a  dtizen  of 
the  United  States  and  renounce  all  allegiance  to  any  other  state 
or  sovereign. 

After  remaining  here  one  year  and  eleven  montlis,  he  returned, 
on  account,  as  is  alleged,  of  private  business  of  a  temporary  char- 
acter, to  Turkey  in  an  American  vessel,  claimed  the  rights  of  a 
naturalized  American  citizen,  and  offered  to  place  himself  under 
the  protection  of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Smyrna.  The  con- 
sul at  first  hesitated  to  recognize  and  receive  him  as  such;  but 
afterwards,  and  sometime  before  ins  seizure,  he,  and  the  American 
Charg^  d 'Affaires  ad  irUerim  at  Constantinople,  did  extend  pro- 
tection to  hiiri,  and  furnished  him  with  a  Uzkereh  —  a  kind  of 
passport  or  letter  of  safe-conduct,  usually  given  by  foreign  con- 
suls in  Turkey  to  persons  to  whom  they  extend  protection,  as  by 
Turkish  laws  they  have  a  right  to  do.  It  is  important  to  observe 
that  there  is  no  exception  taken  to  his  conduct  after  his  return  to 
Turkey,  and  that  Austria  has  not  alleged  that  he  was  there  for 
any  poh'tlcal  object,  or  for  any  other  purpose  than  the  tiansac* 
tion  of  private  business.  While  waiting,  as  is  alleged,  for  an  op- 
portiinity  to  return  to  the  United  States,  he  was  seised  by  a  band 
of  lawless  men  —  freely,  perhaps  harshly^  fh^yyH'^"*^  in  the 
dispatches  as  'ruffians,'  'Greek  hiiielingB,'  'robbers'  —  who  had 
not,  nor  did  they  pretend  to  have,  any  color  of  anthoiity  emsnat- 
tng  from  TutId^  or  Austtia»  treated  witli  vioknoe  and  cruelty, 
and  thrown  into  the  sea.  Immediately  thereafter  he  was  taken 
up  by  a  boat's  crew  lying  in  wait  for  him,  belonging  to  the  Aus- 
trian brig-of*-war  the  Eunar^  forced  on  board  of  tiiat  vessd,  and 
there  confined  m  irons.  It  b  now  avowed,  as  it  was  then  suap^ted, 
that  these  ttesperadoes  were  instigated  to  this  outrage  by  the  Aua* 
trian  Consul-General  at  Smyrna;  but  it  is  not  pretended  that  he 
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acted  under  the  dvil  authority  of  Turkey,  but,  on  the  oontnuy, 
it  is  admitted  that,  on  iqpplication  to  the  Turkish  Governor  at 
Smyrna,  that  magistrate  refused  to  grant  the  Austrian  Consul 
any  autiiority  to  arrest  Kossta. 

«Tbe  Consul  of  the  United  States  at  Smynia,  as  soon  as  he 
heaxd  of  the  seisuie  of  Kossta,  and  the  ChaigS  d'Affaires  of  the 
United  States  ad  itUmm  at  Constantinople,  afterwards  inter- 
ceded with  the  Ttukish  authorities,  with  the  Austrian  Consul- 
General  at  Smyina,  and  the  ^vwwiwmwW  oI  the  Austrian  brig-of- 
war,  for  his  release,  on  the  ground  ol  his  American  nationality. 
To  supfwrt  this  daim,  Koszta's  oi]{^nal  certificate  of  having 
made,  under  oath,  in  a  oomt  in  New  Yoi^  a  dedaraticm  of  in* 
tention  to  become  an  American  citizen,  was  produced  at  Smyrna, 
and  an  imperfect  copy  of  it  placed  in  the  hands  of  the  Imperial 
Austrian  Internuncio  at  Constantinople.  The  appKcation  to 
these  officers  at  Smyrna  for  his  hberation,  as  well  as  that  of  Mr. 
Brown,  our  Charg6  d'Aliaires,  to  Baron  de  Bruck,  the  Austrian 
Minister  at  Constantinople,  was  fruitless,  and  it  became  noto- 
rious at  Smyrna  that  there  was  a  settled  design  on  the  part  of 
the  Austrian  officials  to  convey  him  clandestinely  to  Trieste  — 
a  dty  within  the  (iominion  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria.  Oppor- 
tunely, the  United  States  sloop-of-war,  the  St.  Louis,  under  the 
command  of  Captain  Ingraham,  arrived  in  the  harbor  of  Sm>Tna 
before  this  design  was  executed.  The  commander  of  the  St. 
LouiSf  from  the  representation  of  the  case  made  to  him,  felt  it  to 
be  his  duty,  as  it  xmquestionably  was,  to  inquire  into  the  validity 
of  Koszta's  claim  to  American  [m>tection.  He  proceeded  with  de- 
libeiation  and  prudence,  and  discovered  what  he  considered  just 
grounds  for  inquiring  into  Koszta's  claim  to  be  dischazged  on  ac- 
coimt  of  his  American  noHonalUy.  Dtuiog  the  pendency  of  this 
inquiry,  he  received  notice  of  the  design  to  take  Koszta  dandes* 
tinely,  before  the  question  at  issue  was  settled,  into  the  HAmfafnnp 
of  the  'Empmx  of  Austria,  As  there  mm  other  evidence  of  bad 
faith  besides  the  discovered  design  of  evading  the  inquizy,  Cap- 
tsin  Ingraham  demanded  his  releasoi  and  intimsted  that  he  should 
resort  to  force  if  tlie  demand  was  not  complied  with  by  a  certain 
hour.  Fortunatdy,  however,  no  force  was  used.  An  arrangement 
was  made  by  whidi  the  prisoner  was  delivered  into  the  custody 
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of  the  Frendi  Consul-General,  to  be  kept  by  him  until  the  United 
States  and  Austria  should  agiee  as  to  the  manner  of  disposing  of 
him*  •  •  • 

"His  Imperial  Majesty  demands  that  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  shall  direct  Koszta  to  be  delivered  to  him ;  that  it 
shall  disavow  the  conduct  of  the  American  agents  in  this  ail  air, 
call  them  to  a  severe  account,  and  tender  satisiaction  propor- 
tionate to  the  outrage. 

"In  order  to  arrive  at  just  conclusions,  it  is  necessary  to  ascer- 
tain and  clearly  de^e  Koszta 's  political  relation  with  Austria 
and  mth  the  United  States  when  he  was  seized  at  Smyrna.  This 
is  the  hrst  point  which  naturally  presents  itself  for  consideration, 
and  perhaps  the  most  important  one  in  its  bearings  upon  the 
merits  of  the  case.  .  .  . 

**The  conflicting  lavrs  on  the  subject  of  allegiance  are  of  a 
municipal  character,  and  have  no  controlling  operation  beyond 
the  territorial  limits  of  the  coimtries  enacting  them.  All  uncer- 
tainty as  well  as  confusion  on  this  subject  is  avoided  by  giving 
due  consideration  to  the  fact  that  the  parties  to  the  question  now 
under  consideration  are  two  independent  nations,  and  that  neither 
has  the  right  to  appeal  to  its  own  municipal  laws  for  the  rules  to 
settle  the  matter  in  dispute,  which  oocuned  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  third  independent  power* 

"Neither  Austrian  decrees  nor  American  laws  can  be  properly 
invoked  for  aid  or  direction  in  this  case,  but  international  law 
furnishes  the  rules  for  a  correct  decision,  and  by  the  lij^t  from 
this  source  shed  upon  the  traasaction  at  Smyrna  are  its  true  fea- 
tures to  be  discerned. 

"Koszta  being  beyond  the  )urisdicti<m  of  Austria,  her  laws 
were  entirely  inoperative  in  his  case,  unless  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 
has  consented  to  give  them  vigor  wHhin  his  dominions  by  treaty 
stipulations.  The  law  of  nations  has  rules  of  its  own  <m  the  sutK 
ject  of  allegiance,  and  disregards,  generally,  all  restrictions  im- 
posed upon  it  by  municipal  codes. 

"This  is  rendered  most  evident  by  the  proceedings  of  independ- 
ent states  in  relation  to  extradition.  No  state  can  demand  from 
any  other,  as  a  matter  of  right,  the  surrender  of  a  native-born  or 
naturalized  citizen  or  subject,  an  emigrant,  or  even  a  fugitive 
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from  justice,  unleBs  the  denumd  k  authoiked  by  eipress  treaty 
stipulatiQii.  Inteniatloiial  law  allows  no  such  dahu,  thougji 
comity  may  flometimes  yield  what  right  withholds.  Tosumnder 
pditical  offendos  (and  in  this  class  Austria  places  Eossta)  is  not 
a  duty;  but,  on  the  contraiy,  cnmpHanoe  with  sudi  a  demand 
would  be  omsidered  a  dishonorable  subserviency  to  a  foreign 
power,  and  an  act  meriting  the  rq«dbation  of  mankind.  As  ren- 
dering needless  all  further  argument  on  thi8p(»nt,  the  undersigned 
wiU  recall  to  Mr.  Httlsemann's  leooUectlon  what  took  place  in 
1849  and  1850,  m  rdation  to  the  redamatioa  of  Polish  refugees 
in  Turkey  by  Russia,  and  of  Hungarian  refugees  (of  whom  Koeata 
was  one)  by  Austria.  Tins  demand  was  made  in  ooooert,  as  it 
were,  by  two  powerful  sovereigns,  while  their  triumphant  armies, 
which  had  just  put  an  end  to  the  revolutionary  movements  in 
Hungary,  stood  upon  the  borders  of  Turkey,  with  p>ower  to  erase 
her  name  from  the  list  of  nations.  She  might  well  apprehend  for 
herself,  as  the  nations  of  Western  Europe  apprehended  for  her, 
that  a  refusal  in  her  critical  concUtion  would  put  in  jeopardy  her 
existence  as  an  independent  power;  but  she  did  refuse,  and  the 
civilized  world  justified  and  commended  the  act.  Both  Austria 
and  Russia  placed  their  respective  demands  on  higher  grounds 
than  a  right  of  extradition  imder  the  law  of  nations;  they  at- 
tempted to  strengthen  their  claim  by  founding  it  upon  the  obliga- 
tions of  existing  treaties  —  the  same,  undoubtedly,  that  are  now 
urged  upoD  tlie  consideration  of  the  United  States.  Russia  and 
Austria,  however,  both  submitted  to  the  refusal,  and  never  pre- 
sumed to  impute  to  Turkey  the  act  of  refusal  as  a  breach  of  her 
duty  or  a  violation  of  their  rij]^hts.  .  ,  . 

"It  is  to  be  regretted  that  this  claim  for  the  surrender  of  Koszta 
and  his  companions,  so  fully  considered  then  and  so  signally  over- 
ruled, should  be  again  revived  by  Austria  under  circumstances 
which  make  the  United  States  a  reluctant  party  in  the  contro- 
versy- •  •  • 

''Austria  ^jpears  to  have  been  aware  that  her  right  to  seize 
Xoszta  could  not  be  sustained  by  international  law,  and  she  has 
attempted  to  derive  it  from  certain  treaties,  or  *  ancient  capitula- 
tions, by  treaty  and  usage.'  The  very  slight  and  ineiplicit  manner 
in  whidi  this  authority  is  adverted  to  in  Mr*  ^Usemann's  note 
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apparently  indicates,  if  not  a  want  of  confidence  in  it,  at  least 
a  desire  not  to  have  it  scnttinizad.  ...  It  is  not  sfaom  or  al- 
leged that  new  treaty  stipulatioiis  since  1849  have  been  entered 
into  by  TuxlLey  and  Austria.  The  'andoit  capitulations'  were 
xdied  on  to  support  the  demand  in  that  year  for  the  surrender 
of  tiie  Hongaiian  refugees;  they  were  scnitinized,  and  no  such 
authority  as  is  now  claimed  was  found  in  them.  ...  On  this  sub- 
ject it  is  allowable  to  resort  to  the  declarations  of  the  public  men 
of  the  Porte  as  evidence  in  regard  to  an  issue  of  this  kind. 
Their  explicit  denial  may  be  fairly  considered  as  equivalent 
to  Austria's  ailirmadon  without  proof,  where  proof,  if  it  ex- 
isted, could  be  so  easily  adduced.  .  .  .  There  is  now,  how- 
ever, something  more  decisive  from  Turkey  than  the  opinion 
of  her  public  men  in  opposition  to  this  treaty-claim  of  Austria. 
The  Government  of  the  Porte  has  pronounced  a  judgment  in 
relation  to  the  seizure  of  Koszta,  which  Austria  herself  is 
bound  to  respect.  It  has  protested  against  the  conduct  of  the 
Austrian  agents  in  that  affair  as  unlawful  and  as  a  violation 
of  its  sovereignty;  but  not  one  word  of  complaint,  not  a  murmur 
of  dissatisfaction,  from  Turkey  against  the  conduct  of  the  func- 
tionaries of  the  United  States  at  Smynoa  has  yet  reached  this 
government.  .  .  . 

"But  if  Austria  really  has  such  authority  by  treaties  as  she 
now  claims,  it  confessedly  extends  only  to  'Austrian  subjects.' 
...  By  the  consent  and  procurement  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria, 
Kossta  had  been  sent  into  perpetual  banishment.  The  Emperor 
was  a  party  to  the  expulsion  of  the  Hungarian  refugees  from  Tur- 
key. The  sovereign  by  such  an  act  dq>rives  his  subjects  to  whom 
St  is  lulled  of  all  their  rights  tinder  his  government  He  places 
tbem  where  he  can  not,  if  he  would,  afford  them  protection.  By 
such  an  act  he  releases  the  subjects  thus  hapished  from  the  bond 
of  allegiance.  .  .  . 

^Tbe  proposition  that  Koasta  at  Smyrna  was  not  an  'Austrian 
subject' can  he  sustained  on  another  ground  By  a  decree  of  the 
Empenxr  ol  Austria,  of  the  S4th  of  March,  1830,  Austrian  suIh 
jects  leaving  the  dominiaiis  ol  the  Emperor  without  permission 
of  the  magistrate  and  a  release  of  Austrian  citisensfa^,  and  with 
an  intention  never  to  retum,  become  'mUauftU  mdirmiit/  and 
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lofie  all  their  dvil  and  political  rights  at  home.  (Eney.  Afm^  Hk 
'Emigiatian/  2  Kenf  a  Com.  50,  51.) 

^*KoBzta  had  left  Austria  without  permissiaD,  and  with  the 
obvious  and  avowed  inteatioa  never  to  return:  he  was,  thmfore, 
within  the  strict  meanhig  of  the  im(ierial  decree,  'an  unlawful 
emigrant/  He  had  mcuned  and  paid  the  penalty  of  that  offence 
by  the  loss  of  all  his  dvil  and  political  rights.  •  .  «  It  seems  to 
.  have  been  the  very  object  of  the  Austrian  decree  to  dissolve  the ' 
previous  political  connectioa  between  the  'unlawful  emigrant' 
and  the  Emperor.  In  Koszta's  case  it  was  dissolved.  .  .  . 

"The  undersigned  is  brought,  by  a  fair  application  of  sound 
principles  of  la,w,  and  by  a  careful  consideration  of  the  facts,  to 
thi^  uaportant  conclusion:  that  those  who  acted  in  behalf  of 
Austria  had  no  right  whatever  to  seize  and  imprison  Martin 
Koszta. 

"It  will  be  conceded  that  the  civil  authority  of  Turkey,  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  occurrences  at  Sm>Tna,  was  dormant,  and 
in  no  way  called  into  action.  Under  these  circumstances  —  Aus- 
tria without  any  authority,  Turkey  exercising  none,  and  the 
American  functionaries,  as  Austria  asserts,  having  no  right  in 
behalf  of  their  government  to  interfere  in  the  affair,  (a  proposi- 
tion which  will  be  hereafter  contested)  —  what,  then,  was  tl^ 
condition  of  the  parties  at  the  conunenoement  of  the  outrage  and 
thiough  its  whole  progress?  Thi^  were  all»  in  this  view  of  the 
case,  without  the  immediate  presence  and  controlling  direction 
of  dvil  or  international  law  in  regard  to  the  treatment  of  KosttitL 
The  Gre^  lurelings»  Kosita,  their  victim,  and  the  Austrian  and 
American  agents,  were,  upon  this  supposition,  all  in  the  same 
condition  at  Smyrna,  hi  tespotit  to  rights  and  duties;  so  far  as 
regards  that  transactioD,  as  tfa^  would  have  been  m  if  it  had  oo> 
cuned  m  thehr  presence  in  some  unappropriated  region  lying  far 
beyond  the  confines  of  any  sovereign  state  whatever;  they  were 
the  liege  subjects  of  the  law  of  nature,  moral  agents,  bound  each 
and  all  aUSkt  to  obscarve  the  precqrta  of  that  law,  and  especially 
that  whidi  IS  confirmed  by  divine  sanction,  and  enjoins  i^Kin  all 
men,  everywhere,  when  not  acting  under  legal  restraints,  to  do 
unto  others  whatsoever  they  would  that  others  should  do  imto 
them,  they  were  bound  to  do  no  wrong,  and,  to  the  extent  of  their 
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means,  to  prevent  wrong  from  being  done  to  piotect  the  weak 
from  being  oppressed  by  the  strong,  and  to  rdkve  the  distressed. 
In  the  case  supposed,  Kossta  was  seized  without  any  rightful  au- 
thority. He  was  suffering  grievous  wrong;  any  one  that  could, 
might  relieve  him.  To  do  so  was  a  duty  imposed,  imder  the  pecul- 
iar circumstances  of  the  case,  by  the  laws  of  humanity.  Captain 
Ingraham,  in  doing  what  he  did  for  the  release  of  Koszta,  would, 
in  this  view  of  the  case,  be  fully  justified  upon  this  principle. 
Who,  in  such  a  case,  can  fairly  take  offence?  Who  have  a  right  to 
complain?  Not  the  wrongdoers,  surely  for  they  can  appeal  to  no 
law  to  justify  their  conduct;  they  can  derive  no  support  from 
dvil  authority,  for  there  was  none  called  into  action;  nor  from  the 
law  of  nature,  for  that  they  have  violated. 

"To  place  the  justification  of  the  American  agents  still  further 
beyond  controvers}',  the  undersigned  will  now  proceed  to  show 
that  Koszta,  when  he  was  seized  and  imprisoned  at  bmyma,  had 
the  national  character  of  an  American,  and  the  Government  of 
the  United  Statea  had  the  light  to  eitend  its  protection  over 
hun.  .  .  . 

''Mr.  HtUaemann,  as  the  undersigned  believes,  falls  into  a  great 
cnor — an  error  fatal  to  some  of  his  most  important  conclusions 
—  by  assuming  that  a  nation  can  properly  extend  its  protection 
only  to  native  bom  or  naturalized  citizens*  This  is  not  the  doc- 
trine of  international  law,  nor  is  the  practice  of  nations  circum- 
Bcribed  nithin  such  naxrow  lindts.  ...  It  Is  a  madm  of  inter* 
national  law  that  domicile  confers  a  national  character;  it  does  not 
allow  any  one  who  has  a  domicile  to  dedine  the  national  diaiac- 
ter  thus  confened;  it  forces  it  upon  him  often  very  much  agamst 
lus  will,  and  to  his  great  detriment.  Intetnaticinal  law  looks  only 
to  the  national  character  in  determining  what  country  has  the 
right  to  protect  If  a  person  goes  ton  this  country  alnoad,  with 
the  nationality  of  the  United  States,  this  law  enjoins  upon  other 
nations  to  respect  him,  in  regard  to  protection,  as  an  American 
citizen.  It  concedes  to  every  country  the  right  to  protect  any  and 
all  who  may  be  clotlied  with  its  nationality.  These  are  mipoitant 
principles  in  their  bearings  upon  the  questions  presented  in  Mr. 
Hlilsemann*s  note,  and  are  too  obvious  to  be  contested;  but  as 
they  are  opposed  to  some  of  the  positions  taken  by  Austria,  the 
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iindeisigxied  deems  h  isflpectfol  in  8^ 
reference  to  ftutJumtfes. 

'''The  position  Is  a  dear  oae,  that  if  a  penon  goes  into 
coontxy  and  engages  in  trade  there,  he    by  tlie  law  of  nadons, 
to  be  considered  a  merchant  of  that  coontiy,  and  a  tidrfeii  for  all 
dvH  puzpoees,  whether  that  country  be  hostiie  or  nential.'  (x 
Kent's  Cam*  75.) 

.  "Again:  the  same  anthority  says  that  'in  tibe  law  ol  nations,  as 
to  Europe,  the  rule  is,  that  men  take  their  national  cbaiacter 
from  the  general  diaiacter  of  the  country  in  which  tfa^  reside.' 
(nid,  78.)  .  .  . 

"The  most  approved  definitions  of  a  dondcOe  axe  the  fol- 
lowing: 

'"A  residence  at  a  particular  place,  accompanied  with  positive 
or  prcsumpti\'e  proof  of  continumg  there  for  an  unlimited  time.' 
(i  Binney's  Reports,  349.)  *If  it  sufficiently  appear  that  the  in- 
tention of  removing  was  to  make  a  permanent  settlement,  or  for 
an  indefinite  time,  the  right  of  domicile  is  acquired  by  a  residence 
of  a  few  days.*  (The  Venus,  8  Cranch,  279.)  'Vattel  has  detoed 
domicile  to  be  a  fixed  residence  in  any  place,  with  an  intention  of 
always  staying  there.  But  this  is  not  an  accurate  statement.  It 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  that  place  is  properly  the  domi- 
cile of  a  person  in  which  his  habitation  is  fixed,  without  any  pres- 
ent intention  of  removing  therefrom/  (Story's  Can.  of  Laws,  §  43.) 
'A  person  who  removes  to  a  foreign  country',  settles  himself  there, 
and  engap^es  in  the  trade  of  the  country,  furnishes  by  these  acts 
such  evidence  of  an  intention  permanently  to  reside  there  as  to 
stamp  him  with  the  national  character  oL  the  state  where  he  ne- 
sides.'  (The  VenuSf  8  Cianch,  279.) 

''Apply  these  principles  to  the  case  under  consideratioTi.  and 
the  hievitable  result  is  that  Koszta  had  a  domicile  in  the  United 
States.  He  came  to  and  xesided  in  this  coimtry  one  year  and 
eleven  months.  He  came  here  with  the  intention  of  ni^M^g  it  his 
future  abode.  This  intention  was  manifested  in  several  ways,  hut 
most  significantly  by  his  solemn  declaration  upon  oath.  There 
can  be  no  better  evidence  of  his  design  of  making  the  United 
States  his  future  home  than  such  a  deckiation;  and  to  this  kind 
of  evidence  of  the  inteattoAy  the  indiqiensable  element  of  tnie 
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domicile,  civilians  have  always  attached  importance.  (PhiUi- 
mure,  §  1S8.)  ...  * 

"The  establishment  of  his  domicile  here  invested  him  with  the 
national  character  of  this  country,  and  with  that  character  he  ac- 
quired the  right  to  claim  protection  from  the  United  States,  and 
they  had  the  right  to  extend  it  to  him  as  long  as  that  character 
continued. 

"The  next  question  is,  Was  Koszta  clothed  with  that  char- 
acter when  he  was  kidnapped  in  the  streets  of  Sm}Tna,  and  im- 
prisoned on  board  of  the  Austrian  brig-of-war  Huszar?  The 
national  character  acquired  by  residence  remains  as  long  as  the 
domicile  continues.  ...  To  lose  a  domicile  when  once  obtained, 
the  domiciled  person  must  leave  the  country  of  his  residence  with 
the  intention  to  abandon  that  residence,  and  must  acquire  a 
domicile  in  another.  Both  of  these  facts  are  necessary  to  effect  a 
change  of  domicile;  but  neither  of  them  exists  in  Koszta's  case. 
The  lacts  show  that  he  was  only  temporarily  absent  from  this 
country  on  private  business^  with  no  intention  of  remaining  per- 
manently in  Turkeyi  but,  on  tiie  oontnry,  was  at  the  time  of 
his  seizure  awaiting  an  opportunity  to  vetom  to  the  United 
States.  •  .  • 

"This  ri^t  to  protect  persons  having  a  domkile,  though  not 
native4x)m  or  naturalised  cttiaens,  rests  on  the  firm  foundation 
of  justice,  and  the  claim  to  be  protected  is  earned  by  conriderap 
tions  which  the  protecting  power  is  not  at  liberty  to  disregard. 
Sudi  domiciled  citiaen  pays  the  same  price  for  his  jnotection  as 
native4>om  or  naturalbed  dtisens  pay  for  dieirs.  He  is  under 
the  bonds  of  allegiance  to  the  country  of  his  residence,  and  if  he 
breaks  them  incurs  the  same  penalties;  he  owes  the  same  obedience 
to  the  civil  laws,  and  must  discharge  the  duties  they  impose  on 
him;  his  property  is  in  the  same  way.  and  to  the  same  extent  as 
theirs,  liable  to  contribute  to  the  support  of  the  government.  In 
war  he  shares  equally  with,  them  in  the  calamities  which  may  be- 
fall the  country;  his  services  may  be  required  for  its  defence;  his 
life  may  he  perilled  and  sacrificed  in  maintaining  its  rights  and 
vindicating  its  honor.  In  nearly  ail  respects  his  and  their  condi- 
tion as  to  the  duties  and  burdens  of  government  are  undistin- 
guishable;  and  what  reasons  can  be  given  why,  so  far  at  least  as 
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zegaids  protection  to  penoa  and  property  abroad  as  vntH  as  at 
home,  his  il^ts  should  not  be  coextensive  with  the  rights  of  native- 
bom  or  naturalized  citizens?  By  the  law  of  nations  they  have  the 
same  nationality;  and  what  ri^t  has  any  foreign  power,  for  the 
purpose  of  making  distinction  between  them,  to  look  behind  the 
character  given  them  by  that  code  which  regulates  national  Inter- 
course? When  the  law  of  nations  detemunes  the  nationality  of 
any  man,  foreign  governments  axe  bound  to  respect  its  ded- 
sion.  •  •  • 

"There  is  anotiier  view  of  this  case  which  places  the  conduct  of 
the  agents  of  this  government  at  Smyrna  upon  equally  defensible 
grounds.  ... 

"By  the  laws  of  Turkey  and  other  eastern  nations,  the  con- 
sulates therein  may  receive  under  their  protectinn  strangers  and 
sojourners  whose  religion  and  social  manners  do  not  assimilate 
with  the  religion  and  manners  of  those  countries.  The  persons 
thus  received  become  thereby  invested  with  the  nationality  of  the 
protecting  consulate.  These  consulates  and  other  European  es- 
tablishments in  the  East,  are  in  the  constant  habit  of  opening 
their  doors  for  the  reception  of  such  inmates,  who  are  received 
irrespective  of  the  country  of  their  birth  or  allegiance.  It  is  not 
uncommon  for  them  to  have  a  large  number  of  such  protfccs.  In- 
ternational law  recognises  and  sanctions  the  rights  acquired  by 
this  connection. 

***In  the  law  of  nations  as  to  Europe,  the  rule  is,  that  men  take 
their  national  character  from  the  general  character  of  the  country 
in  which  they  reside;  and  this  rule  applies  equally  to  America. 
But  in  Asia  and  Africa  an  immiscible  character  is  kept  up,  and 
Eiu'opeans  trading  under  the  protection  of  a  factory  take  thdr 
national  character  from  the  establishment  under  which  they  live 
and  tiade.  This  rule  applies  to  those  parts  of  the  world  from  ob* 
idous  reasons  of  policy,  because  foreigners  are  not  admitted  there, 
as  m  Europe  "and  the  western  part  of  the  world,"  into  the  general 
body  and  mass  of  the  society  of  the  nation,  but  they  continue 
strangers  and  sojoumeis,  not  acquiring  any  national  character 
under  the  geneial  sovereignty  of  the  counby.'  (i  Kent's  Cm. 
7a-79.) 

<*The  Lords  of  Appeab  in  the  EQgh  Court  of  Adnurally  ia 
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En^^d  decided  m  17S4,  that  a  meichaiit  canning  on  trade  at 
Smyrna,  under  the  protection  of  a  Dutch  Consul,  was  to  be  con* 
ndmd  a  Dutchman  as  to  his  national  character.  (Wheaton's 
Zfiler.  £av,  384;  3  Rob.  Aim.  Rsports,  12.) 

''This  deddon  has  been  examined  and  approved  by  the  emi« 
nent  jurists  who  have  since  written  treatises  on  international 
law. 

According  to  the  principle  established  in  this  case,  Koszta 
was  invested  with  the  nationality  of  the  United  States,  if  he  had 
it  not  before,  the  moment  he  was  under  the  protection  of  the 
American  Consul  at  Smyrna  and  the  American  Legation  at  Con- 
stantinople. That  he  was  so  received  is  established  by  the  kzkereh 
they  gave  him,  and  the  efforts  they  made  for  his  release.  .  .  . 

"Ha\'ing  been  received  under  the  protection  of  these  American 
establishments,  he  had  thereby  acquired,  according  to  the  law  of 
nations,  their  nationality;  and  when  wronged  and  outraged  as  he 
was,  they  might  interpose  for  his  liberation,  and  Ca[)tain  Ingra- 
hain  had  a  right  to  cooperate  with  them  for  the  accomplishment  of 
that  object.  The  exceptions  taken  to  the  manner  oi  that  coopera- 
tion remain  to  be  considered.  .  .  . 

It  has  ezdted  some  surprise  here  that,  after  a  consideration  of 
the  circumstances,  an  impression  should  be  entertained  in  any 
quarter  that  Captain  Ingraham  either  committed  or  meditated 
hostility  towards  Austria  on  that  occasion.  .  .  .  The  first  aggres* 
sive  act  in  this  case  was  the  seizure  of  Koszta  at  Smyrna,  com- 
mitted  by  the  procurement  of  the  Austrian  fimctionaries;  the  first 
improper  use  of  a  national  ship,  the  imprisonment  of  Koszta 
therein^  was  made  by  the  commander  of  the  Austrian  brig  Huszar, 
That  sh^  was  converted  into  a  prison  for  the  Illegal  detention  of 
a  person  dothed  with  the  nationality  of  the  XTnited  States,  and 
consequently  entitled  to  their  protection.  If  Austria  upholds,  as 
it  appears  she  does,  the  conduct  of  the  commander  of  the  flmsar, 
die  is  in  fact  the  first  aggressor.  Thisactof  the  commander  of  the 
Husnar  led  to  the  series  of  other  acts  which  constitute  the  ground 
of  complaint  against  the  United  States.  .  .  . 

''There  is  a  consideration  probably  not  brou^t  to  the  notice  of 
Austria,  and  not  suffiioently  regarded  by  others,  whidi  places  the 
acts  of  Captain  Ingraham  m  a  true  light,  and  repels  the  inference 
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of  intended  hostile  demonstrations  towards  Austria.  It  was  the 
luuieistaiiding  ol  the  parties  that  Koszta  should  be  letamed  at 
Smyrna  while  the  question  of  his  nationality  was  pending.  Cafh 
tain  iDgraham  recdved  satisfactory  evidence  of  &  desi^i,  on  the 
part  of  the  Austrian  functionaiies  at  Smyrna  and  Qmstandnople, 
to  disregard  this  anangemeot,  and  remove  him  dandestinely  horn 
the  Husgar  on  board  ol  aateamer,  for  the  purpose  of  taking  him  to 
Trieste.  .  .  .  The  captain  of  the  5iL  LmHs  ^raa  plaoed  in  the  per- 
pleang  alteniative  ol  sunendeikig  their  captive,  without  further 
efforts^  to  the  sad  fate  which  awaited  hhn,  or  to  demand  hia  un- 
mediate  release,  and,  in  case  d  refusal^  to  enforce  it.  ...  It  is 
not  just  to  Captain  Iqgraham  to  look  at  the  afiair  as  it  waa  at  the 
precise  point  of  time  when  the  denmnd  for  the  release  of  Kosata 
was  made.  The  antecedent  eventa  qualify  and  legalize  that  act 
The  Austrian  fimctioiiaries  had  obtained  the  posseasioa  of  the  pei^ 
son  of  Koszta,  not  in  a  fair  or  allowable  way,  but  by  violating  the 
dvil  laws  of  Turkey  and  the  rights  of  humanity.  Under  these  dr- 
cum  stances,  their  custody  of  him  was  entitled  to  no  respect  from 
the  agent  ol  the  government  whicii,  by  virtue  ol  his  naLiujiaiity, 
had  a  right  to  protect  liim.  ... 

•*The  undersigned  yields  a  ready  assent  to  that  part  of  Mr. 
Hiilsemann's  note  relative  to  the  war-making  power.  The  doctrine 
contained  in  it  is  sound,  and  well  sustained  by  most  approved 
authorities;  but  the  undersigned  has  not  been  able  to  discover  its 
applicability  to  the  case  under  consideration.  .  .  . 

"Before  closing  this  communication  the imdersigned  wiii  briefly 
notice  the  comfilaint  of  Austria  against  Captain  Ingraham  for 
violating  the  neutral  soil  of  tlic  Ottoman  Empire.  The  right  of 
Austria  to  call  the  United  States  to  :m  account  for  the  acts  of  their 
agents  affecting  the  sovereign  territorial  rights  of  Turkey  is  not 
perceived,  and  they  do  not  acknowledge  her  right  to  require  aj^ 
explanation. 

<<n  anything  was  done  at  Smyrna  in  derogation  of  the  sever- 
cignty  of  Turkey,  this  government  will  give  satisfactory  explana^ 
tion  to  the  Sultan  when  he  shall  demand  it,  and  it  has  instructed 
its  minister  resident  to  make  this  known  to  him.  He  is  the  judge, 
and  the  only  rightful  judge,  in  this  affair,  and  the  injured  party  too. 
He  has  investigated  its  merits^  pronounced  judgment  against 
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Austria,  and  aoqiihted  the  United  States;  yet,  strange  as  it  is^ 
Austria  has  caDed  the  United  States  to  an  account  for  violating 
the  aoveragn  tenitorial  rights  of  the  Emperor  of  Turiiey.^.  .  . 

"The  President  does  not  see  sufficient  cause  for  disavowing  the 
acta  of  the  American  agents  which  axe  complained  of  by  Austria. 
Her  claim  for  satisfaction  on  that  account  has  been  carefully 
ocDsideredy  and  is  respectfully  declined. 

''Being  convinced  tiiat  the  seizure  and  imprisonment  of  Koszta 
were  illegal  and  unjustifiable,  the  President  also  declines  to  give 
his  consent  to  his  delivery  to  the  Consul- General  of  Austria  at 
Smyrna;  but,  after  a  full  examination  of  the  case,  as  herein  pre- 
sented, he  has  instructed  the  imdersigned  to  communicate  to  Mr. 
HiUsemann  his  confident  expectation  that  the  Emperor  of  Austria 
will  take  the  proper  measures  to  cause  Martin  Koszta  to  be  re- 
stored to  the  same  condition  he  was  La  before  he  was  seized  in  the 
streets  of  Smyrna  on  the  21st  of  June  last." 

President  Pierce,  in  his  annual  message  of  December  5,  1853, 
refers  to  this  incident:  "Under  an  arrangement  between  the  agents 
of  the  United  States  and  of  Austria,  he  [Koszta]  was  transferred 
to  the  custody  of  the  French  Consul-General  at  Smyrna,  there  to 
remain  untD  he  should  be  diq;)08ed  of  by  the  mutual  agreement  of 
the  consuls  of  the  respective  governments  at  that  place.  Pursuant 
to  that  agreementy  he  liaa  been  released,  and  is  now  in  the  United 
States." 

(Moore:  Digesi  of  InkmoHmU  Im^  vol.  m,  pp.  834-:35.) 
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THE  CASE  OF  DUBUC  (1910) 

TktSicniatyaf  SM9  to  Ambanadar  Bacm 

Dkmumbht  ov  SfAnif 

Sk:  I  enclose  a  copy  of  a  ktter  addressed  to  this  Department 
on  January  31,  1910,  by  Mr.  Joint  Gibson  Hale,  ol  Chicago,  HI., 
inquiring  whether  Mr.        Dubuc,  who  was  horn  in  France,  has 
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not  yet  att^iined  his  iiiajority,  and  claims  citizenship  of  the  United 
States  through  the  naturalization  of  his  father,  may  visit  liis  native 
land  without  fear  of  molestation  on  account  of  the  military-service 
laws.  You  will  note  that  Mr.  Hale  states  that  some  time  ago  he 
addiessed  the  French  Minister  of  Justice  in  this  matter,  but  lias 
*  received  no  response  to  his  letter. 

The  Department  desu*es  you  to  present^tliis  case  to  the  Fiendi 
Goveniment,  explaining  that  Mr.  Dubuc  was  naturalized  as  a 
citizen  of  the  United  States  through  the  naturalization  of  his 
&ther  under  our  law.  You  will  inquire  whether  lie  would  be  held 
liable  to  perfonn  nilHtaiy  service  should  he  place  himself  within 
French  jurisdiction  {<x  a  short  time. 

I  am,  etC|  P.  C  Knox. 

Ambassador  Bacon  to  the  Secretary  oj  State 

AhERICAN'  ElfTBASSTt 

Paris,  March  24,  igio, 

Sk:  Referring  to  the  Department's  No.  39,  of  February  x6, 
1910, 1  have  the  honor  to  forward  herewith  a  copy  and  translatiott 
of  the  note  dated  March  xo,  with  memorandum,  which  I  received 
bam  the  Mii^ster  of  Foreign  ASsm  in  reply  to  my  queiy  In  pui^ 

suance  of  your  instructions.  .  .  . 
As  you  will  observe  in  the  above-mentioned  memorandum,  in 

tlic  iibscncc  uf  conventions  the  French  tribunals  declare  to  be 
French  minor  clnldren  of  French  parents  naturalized  in  foreign 
countries  during  their  minority.  Mr.  Dubuc,  according  to  French 
law,  is  therefore  French,  and  consequently  subject  to  all  the  obiiga- 

^  tions  of  a  Frenchman,  notably  those  of  military  service.  His 
naturalization  abroad  will  not  cause  him  to  lose  his  quality  of 
Frenchman  except  if  it  has  been  authorized  by  the  French  Gov- 
ernment. (Art,  17,  par.  2,  of  the  Civil  Code.) 

Mr.  Pichon  further  states  that  the  Keeper  of  the  Seak,  after 
informing  iiim  that  Mr.  Dubuc  solicited,  through  the  medium  of 
Mr.  John  Gibson  Hale,  attorney  and  counselor,  Marquette  Build- 
ing, Chicago,  the  necessary  authorization  to  become  an  American 

'  dtizen,  in  order  that  his  naturalization  be  recognized  In  France, 
has  requested  liim  to  infoim  the  petitioner  that  by  reason  of  his 
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minority,  he  being  born  in  Paris  on  February  20,  1890,  he  could 
not  now  be  authorized  to  change  his  nationality,  and  that  after 
the  26th  of  February,  191 1,  when  he  will  have  attained  his  major- 
ity,  if  he  persists  in  his  intention,  he  should  renew  his  request  and 
annex  thereto  his  birth  certificate,  that  of  his  fatheri  and  the  natti" 
lalization  papers  of  the  latter. 

In  compliance  with  this  request  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
states  that  he  has  instructed  the  French  Consul  at  Chica|^  to 
bring  to  the  notice  ci  Mr.  Dubuc  the  above  infonnatioii. 

I  have,  etc.|  Robebt  Baoqn* 

IThe  translated  memorandum  communicated  to  Mr.  Baoon  by 
fhe  French  Minister  ol  Foieign  Affairs  is  as  follows:] 

According  to  tlie  tenns  of  Artide  via  S I  of  the  French  Code,  is 
Fiench  — 

Every  individual  bom  of  a  F^endbman  in  France  or  abroad.  , 

Foreign  naturaiization  obtained  by  a  French  father  only  pro> 
duces,  according  to  French  legislation,  strictly  individual  results 
and  is  inoperative  with  a  view  to  changing  the  Frendi  nationality 
of  Ids  minor  children  bom  before  his  naturaUzaticm,  evm  though 
the  legislation  of  certain  foreign  countries  admits  that  the  naturali- 
zation of  the  head  of  the  femily  produces  a  collective  effect  and 
extends  by  right  to  his  wife  and  his  minor  children. 

In  this  case  there  is  a  conflict  of  laws  —  a  conflict  which  each 
sovereign  and  independent  nation  settles  by  making  the  national 
law  prevail  in  its  territory  over  the  foreign  law. 

France  has  concluded  with  certain  stat«  —  notably  Switzer- 
land (Convention  of  July  23,  1879)  and  Belgium  (Convention  of 
July  23,  1891)  —  conventions  with  a  view  to  the  settlement  of 
the  conflict  of  laws  of  tliis  nature  by  the  recopn^iition  for  the  benefit 
of  minors  of  a  right  of  option  for  the  nationaiity  of  their  parents  at 
their  majority. 

No  convention  of  this  nature  exists  between  France  and  the 

United  States. 

In  the  absence  of  conventions  the  French  tribimals,  sole  judges 
of  questions  of  nationality,  declare  to  be  French  minor  children 
of  French  parents  nattiralized  foreigneia  duxiqg  their  minority. 
Id  this  sense  may  be  dted,  notably: 
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Tiie  decision  of  the  court  of  BesansQii  of  July  30^  1903.  (GIde 
case,  /.  Dr.  Int.  Pr.  [1903],  p.  370.) 

A  dedsbn  ol  the  Court  of  Appul  ol  Anuens  of  July  13,  1899 
(Vaoquerel  case,  /.  Dr*  IfU,  Pr,  [1902],  p.  837),  has  moreover 
establiafaed  that  a  diild  bom  in  tlie  United  States  of  a  Fiendi 
father  who  had  taken  out  his  natuxalisadoii  pi^pos,  but  who  was 
not  yetnatnialiied,  wasFrendi,  as  being  bom  of  a  father  who  had 
not  yet  lost  his  quality  of  Frenchman  at  the  time  of  his  fairtli. 

The  child  remaining  Frendi  continues,  moreover,  subject  to  aQ 
the  obligations  of  a  Frenchman,  notably  those  of  military  aervioe. 

If  he  is  still  subject  to  military  service  for  the  active  army  his 
naturalization  abroad  will  not  cause  him  to  lose  quality  of  French- 
man except  if  his  naturalization  has  been  authorized  by  the  gov- 
emnient  (aiL.  17,  par.  2,  of  the  Civil  Code). 

» 

The  Secntary  oj  State  to  Ambassador  Bacon 

DxPAsnanrr  or  Stats, 
Washk^fim,  NumAtr  xi,  ipio. 

Sir:  .  .  .  The  Department  desires  that  you  ascertain,  if  pos- 
sible, and  rqsort  as  to  what  fee,  if  any,  must  accompany  Mi, 
Dubuc's  request  for  authoniation  to  relinquish  Frencb  national- 
ity. The  Department  also  desires  to  be  informed  to  what  official 
Mr.  Dubuc's  request  should  be  addressed. 

I  am,  etc.,  P.  C.  Knox. 

Ambassador  Bacon  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

Amzxicam  Embassy, 

P«Hf,  November  jo,  jpi#. 

Sir:  Referring  to  your  instruction  No.  159  of  November  xi, 
1910,  relative  to  the  nationally  of  R€a€  Dubuc,  I  have  the  honor 
to  inf om  you  that  upon  inquiiy  at  the  Foreign  Office  I  leam  that, 
in  order  far  Mr.  Dubuc  to  rdinquisii  his  Fvencli  nationality,  wben 
he  becomes  of  age  it  will  be  necessary  for  him  to  vppfyt  througli 
the  Frendi  Consul  at  Chicago,  to  the  Minaster  of  Justice  for  such 
authorisation,  and  at  the  same  time  to  pay  a  fee  of  637  francs. 
I  have,  etc.,  Robert  Baooh* 

(Foreign  Rdoiions  of  ike  United  States ^  igio^  pp.  514-16.) 
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JUS  SANGUmiS  AND  JUS  SOU  IN  CTOLE  (1907) 
Chargi  Janes  to  the  Secretary  oj  State 

Sk:  I  ha^  the  honor  to  transmit  herewith  a  copy  Qf  an  inter- 
esting decision  handed  down  on  the  i8th  of  July  by  the  Court  of 
Appeals  of  Santiago.  In  this  it  is  decided  that  a  child  bom  in 

Chile  of  Spanish  parents  is  not  necessarily  a  Chilean  citizen,  and 
that  therefore  the  laws  prescribing  military  service  for  all  citizens 
of  this  country  cannot  be  enforced  against  him.  This  marks  a 
triiunph  of  the  principle  of  they«s  sanguinis  over  ihtjus  soli. 
The  facts  of  the  case  are  as  follows  • 

A  minor,  the  son  of  Spanish  parents.  Hector  Garda  by  name, 
was  sinnmoned  to  do  military  service  according  to  the  Chilean 
laws.  Garcia  refused  to  enroll  himself  as  a  Chilean  soldier,  stat- 
ing that,  although  he  was  born  in  Chile,  he  was  a  Spanish  subject, 
and  as  such  the  duty  of  military  service  in  Chile  could  not  be  de- 
manded of  him.  Whereupon  he  was  brought  before  a  lower  court 
and  aentenoed  to  thirty  days'  confinemeiit  in  jail. 
Appeal  was  then  taken  from  this  dedaicHi  to  the  higher  court 
It  appears  that  the  appellant  had  been  registered  in  the  Spanish 
Lej^tion  by  his  parents  and  that  this  entry  had  been  duly  tian^ 
mitted  and  reported  to  the  SiKmlsh  Foreign  Office.  Acoording  to 
the  Spanish  Constitution  the  children  of  Spanish  parents  are  Span- 
ish dtisensy  whether  the  birthplace  of  the  ofEapring  be  Spain,  or  a 
£oragn  country*  On  the  other  hand,  all  persons  bom  in  Chile  are 
dedarod  by  article  6  of  the  Chilean  Constitatbn  dtizens  of  that 
oountiy.  In  this  conflict  of  the  fundamental  laws  of  the  two 
countiies  the  court  adopted  the  opinion  of  tiie  great  oonunentator 
of  the  Chilean  Constitution,  Sefior  Jotje  Huneeus,  accoidtng  to 
idiom/'in  apite  of  the  impenitive  terms  in  which  the  dause  head- 
mg  tlds  artide  [dause  x,  artide  5]  is  written,  it  does  not  impose 
the  character  of  Chilean  dtizenship,  but  only  offers  it  to  those  who, 
possessing  the  qualifications  enumerated  in  the  different  pro- 
visions included  in  this  article,  are  freely  willing  to  accept  it.  when, 
at  the  same  time,  the  dtizenship  oi  anotiiex  country  is  oilered  to 
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them  by  the  legislatioa  in  force  in  the  latter.'*  The  paicnts  of 
Hector  Gmcia  made  use  of  the  ri^t  of  electkm  possessed  by  their 
son  by  registering  him  in  the  Spanish  Legation. 

The  clerlL  of  the  court  states  that  the  govenmient  will  not 
cany  the  case  further,  but  accepts  tlie  decision  as  it  stands. 

I  have,  etc., 

HBM&y  L.  Jamss. 
(Fomgn  Rdaiions    tk$  Umkd  5tolsf,  jga/j  pp*  124-35.) 


TBE  CANEVARO  CLAIM 
ITALY  V.  PERU 
Tk$  Pmmmmil  Court  rfAfiUnHom  at  Ilk  Bapm,  ifiti 

This  case,  as  f  ir  as  the  issue  involved  is  concerned,  is  one  of 
the  least  important  of  the  dozen  or  so  that  have  been  referred  to 
The  Hague;  but  the  fact  that  Peru  was  willing  to  submit  her 
domestic  law  to  the  interpretation  of  an  arbitral  tribunal  reveals 
the  |3ossibie  extent  of  jurisdiction  that  may  attach  in  time  to  an 
international  supreme  court. 

The  subject-matter  of  the  the  claim  of  the  brothers 

Cancvaro  for  the  pa>Tnent  of  a  debt  owing  them  by  the  Peru\nan 
Go\  crninent.  The  history  of  the  hnancial  and  legal  transactions 
leading  up  to  the  submission  oi  the  claim  to  The  Hague  is  as 
follows : 

In  1880,  the  Government  of  Peru,  then  under  the  dictatorsfcdp 
of  Pierola,  borrowed  from  the  firm  of  Jos6  Canevaro  &  Sons,  of 
Lima,  the  stun  of  £77,000,  to  meet  whidi  were  created  pay  chedcs 
for  that  amount,  payable  at  various  periods.  But  the  payments 
were  not  made  as  stipulated,  because  of  dvil  disorders. 

In  1883,  on  the  death  of  Jose  Canevaro,  the  firm  was  dissolved, 
but  in  1885  it  was  restored  under  the  same  name,  the  members 
composing  it  being  Jos^  Frandsco  and  Cesar  Canevaro,  both  ol 
whom  were  of  Peruvian  nationality,  and  Raphael  Canevaro,  who 
could  daim  double  nationality,  having  been  bom  in  Peru  of  an 
Italian  father.  The  same  year  (1885)  a  payment  of  £35,000  was 
made  on  this  debt,  leaving  £43,140  unpaid.  By  various  measures 
between  x886  and  1898,  the  Peruvian  Government,  in  view  of  the 
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depressed  state  of  the  natbnal  finances,  placed  the  domestic  debt 
under  severe  regulatiim  and  provided  for  the  redemptioa  of  its 
bonds  on  terms  imfavorable  to  the  creditors,  in  order  to  dis- 
credit aU  acts  of  Fierola,  the  government,  by  a  law  of  October  26, 
1886,  announced  that  it  would  acknowledge  only  obligations 
issued  by  the  national  bureaus  up  to  January,  i<S8o.  The  Cane- 
varo  transactions  with  I'lcTola  dated  from  December  23,  1880, 
and  hence,  on  a  literal  interpretation  of  the  law,  might  have 
been  invalidated;  but  as  was  pointed  out  by  the  tribunal  in  its 
award,  the  terms  of  the  agreement  to  arbitrate  indicated  that  the 
Peruvian  Government  had  not  excluded  this  claim  from  the 
consideration  accorded  to  the  ftnancial  measures  antedating 
Herola's  regime. 

On  June  12,  1889,  provision  was  made  by  the  government  to 
pay  off  the  domestic  debt  by  issuing!:  one  per  cent  bonds.  At  that 
time  the  Canevaro  company  and  its  claim  were  imdoubtedJy 
Peruvian  and  thus  came  within  the  scope  of  the  law  reducing  the 
value  of  any  claim  nationally  owned. 

In  1890  the  company  requested  payment  for  the  amount  out- 
standing, and  in  1891  further  pressed  ita  claim,  invoking  in  its 
favor  article  14  of  the  law  of  June  12,  1889,  which  provided  more 
liberal  treatment  for  that  part  of  the  Peruvian  debt  created  to 
provide  for  military  measures  against  Chile.  But  the  Peruvian 
tribunala  did  not  give  the  firm  the  benefit  of  this  provision,  be- 
canse  the  obligation  had  been  incurred,  not  for  supplies  fumi^hedi 
but  to  rqpay  previous  drafts. 

The  company  ceased  to  cnst  in  1900,  on  the  death  of  Jos^ 
Fkancisoo  Canevaro,  and  the  ownership  of  the  daim  in  question 
passed  to  the  brothers  Napoleon,  Carlo,  and  Raphael  Canevaro, 
the  first  two  of  whom  were  Italians.  It  was  fay  virtue  of  thdr 
nationality  that  Italy  became  intmsted  in  the  payment  of  the 
daim,  with  the  result  that,  on  April  25, 1910,  the  Governments  of 
Italy  and  Peru  made  an  agreement  to  submit  the  Canevaro  claim 
to  arbitration,  and  a  special  tribunal  of  three,  constituted  under 
the  agreement,  met  at  The  Hague  on  April  20,  1912.  The 
arbitrators  were  M.  Fusinato,  of  Italy,  M.  Calderon,  Peru- 
vian Minister  at  Brussels,  and  M.  Renault,  of  Paris,  who  was 
President. 
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The  questions  submitted  to  the  tribunal  were  as  fofiows: 
''Ought  the  Peravian  Govenuneat  to  pay  in  coin,  or  in  acooid- 
ance  with  the  provisions  of  the  Peruvian  law  on  the  domestic 
debt  of  June  za,  1889,  the  drafts  (leUns  d  ar^,  eamhiaUf  lihro' 
mientos)  now  in  tlie  possession  of  the  brothers  Napoleon,  Carlo, 
and  Raphael  Canevaro,  and  which  were  drawn  by  the  Peruvian 
Government  to  the  order  of  the  firm  of  Jos6  Canevaro  &  Sons  for 
^the  sum  of  43  >  140  poimds  sterling,  plus  tlie  legal  interest  on  the 
said  amount? 

**Have  the  Canevaro  broUiers  a  right  to  demand  the  total  of 
the  amount  claimed? 

'^Has  Count  Raphael  Canevaro  a  right  to  be  considered  as  an 
Italian  ciaimant?*' 

The  tribunal  rendered  its  award  May  3,  1912.  Addressing 
itself  to  the  third  question  first,  it  decided  that,  in  the  matter  of 
the  nationality  of  Raphael  Canevaro,  "the  Government  of  Peru 
has  a  rif^ht  to  consider  liim  as  a  Peruvian  citizen  and  to  deny  his 
status  as  an  Italian  claimant."  He  had  been  born  in  Pern,  and 
thus  by  Peruvian  law  was  a  Peruvian,  though  by  jus  sanguinis 
Italy  might  also  claim  him.  The  decisive  fact,  for  the  tribunal, 
was  the  exercise  of  Peruvian  citizenship  by  Raphael;  he  had  been 
a  candidate  for  the  Senate,  and  had  even  acted  abroad  in  the 
Peniviaa  consular  service.  This  decision  as  to  Raphael's  national- 
ity answered  the  second  question,  in  effect;  for  it  followed  that 
the  tribunal  had  to  pass  judgment  upon  tlie  claim  only  in  ao  far 
as  it  was  owned  by  tbe  brotbers  of  Italian  nationality. 

The  main  qiustion — the  method  of  payment  —  depended 
upon  tbe  stgnificanoe  of  the  nationaJity  o£  the  two  Kalian  claimr> 
ants.  Did  the  saocessum  of  Italians  to  the  partial  ownership  of 
wiiat,  when  the  law  of  1889  was  enacted,  was  a  wholly  Peruvian 
daim,  remove  their  share  of  the  daim  from  the  operation  of 
dranestic  law  and  require  payment  in  gold?  That  the  Canevaro 
debt  was  subject  to  domestic  law  was  acknowledged,  in  the 
opinion  of  the  tribunal,  by  the  Canevaro  firm  itself  when  in  1892 
it  invoked  artide  14  ol  the  law  in  question  in  cider  to  get  prefer- 
ential treatment.  The  fact  that  tJie  certificates  issued  in  1880 
were  to  order  and  payable  in  pounds  sterling  did  not  give  the  debt 
the  status  of  a  foreign  holding,  for  it  was  a  question  "of  a  settle- 
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mc&t  of  a  domestic  nature  of  evidences  of  dd>t  created  at  Lima 
and  payable  at  Lima,  in  compensation  for  a  payment  made 
Tohmtaiily  In  behalf  of  the  Peruvian  Government;"  and  there 
was  nothing  in  the  dicomstances  attending  the  debt  ''to  prevent 
the  Peruvian  law  from  bdng  applicable  to  evidences  of  debt 
created  and  payable  In  the  territory  in  whidi  said  law  govern^." 
Thus  only  the  change  in  ownership,  if  anything,  could  alter  the 
method  of  payment  prescribed. 

On  this  point,  however,  the  tribunal  held  that  the  Italian 
clairnanls  had  merely  the  rights  that  they  had  obtained  from  the 
original  owners,  and  that,  too,  whether  succession  were  by  en- 
dorsement  or  inheritance.  According  to  the  Peru\dan  Code  of 
Commerce  of  1902,  "Endorsement  subsequent  to  maturity  is  to 
have  the  force  only  of  an  ordinary'  conveyance,"  while  it  is  a 
general  rule,  the  tribunal  pointed  out,  "that  heirs  receive  prop- 
erty in  the  condition  it  was  in  when  in  the  possession  of  the 
decedent."  Hence  the  claim  was  completely  within  the  operation 
of  the  law  of  June  12,  1889.  The  contention  that  the  claimants 
were  entitled  to  indemnity  for  delay  in  payment  was  consid^ed 
by  the  tribunal  to  be  outside  the  terms  of  submission. 

In  fixing  the  amount  to  be  paid,  the  tribunal  allowed  interest 
of  4  per  cent  per  annum  after  Deeember  23,  I'SSo,  until  maturity 
of  the  bonds,  and  thereafter  6  per  cent  until  January  i,  1889. 
After  the  latter  date,  principal  and  interest,  converted  into  bonds, 
were  to  yield  i  per  cent  interest  per  annum  in  gold,  until  final 
pajnnent. 

Accordingly, 

"The  arbitral  tribunal  decides  that  the  Peruvian  Government 
shall,  on  July  31,  191 2,  deliver  to  the  Italian  Legation  at  Lima, 
on  account  of  ^e  brothers  Napoleon  and  Carlo  Canevaro: 

"  z.  In  bonds  of  the  domestic  (i  per  cent)  debt  of  1889,  the 
nommal  anurant  of  39,8zx  pounds,  8  shillings,  and  x  penny  ster- 
ling upon  the  surrender  of  two-thirds  of  the  bonds  delivered  on 
December  23,  x88o,  to  the  firm  of  J056  Canevaro  &  Sons; 

"2.  In  gold,  the  sum  of  9,388  pounds,  17  shillings,  i  penny 
sterling,  constituting  the  interest  at  x  per  cent  from  January  x, 
Z889,  to  July  31, 1913. 

''The  Peruvian  Government  may  delay  the  payment  of  this 
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latter  sum  until  January  i,  1913,  pro\aded  it  pays  interest  thereon 
at  the  rate  of  6  per  cent  from  August  i,  1912." 

(American  Journal  of  International  Law,  vol.  vi,  pp.  709-12; 
746-54;  RBm$  Ginirale  de  Droit  TnkrncUiumal  PMic  [1913],  voL 
XX,  pp.  3Z7^a;  G.  G.  Wilson:  Th€  Hague  ArhUraHan  Cases.) 
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THE  WARSEN  AND  COSTELLO  CASES  (1867) 

pT?nFEf?f>OR  Moore,  in  his  Digest  of  International  Law,  j^ives 
the  foliuwrnc;  account  of  the  diplomatic  discussion  between  the 
United  States  and  Great  Britain  in  regard  to  the  matter  of  ex- 
patriation,^ especially  with  reference  to  the  case  of  Warren  and 
Costello: 

Early  in  1866  the  United  States  Consul  at  Dublin  transmitted 
to  the  Department  of  State  a  correspondence  in  relation  to  a  num- 
ber of  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United  States  who  had  been 
arrested  and  thrown  into  prison.  It  appeared  by  the  cocieqxmd* 
ence  that  the  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  had  declined  to  recognize 
the  Inteiposition  of  the  consul  with  respect  to  persons  who  were 
originally  British  subjects,  on  the  gnnmd  that  they  must  stiU  be 
regarded  as  such.  Mr.  Seward,  referring  to  this  statement,  ob- 
served that  there  was  a  conflict  between  the  laws  of  Great  Britain 
and  those  of  the  United  States  with  regard  to  the  effect  of  naturall- 
zation^  Great  Britain  declining  to  concede  that  a  native  British 
subject  could  divest  himself  of  his  allegiance  by  renouncing  It, 
while  the  United  States  liad  maintained  that  the  process  of  natiH 
rafization  completely  absolved  the  person  from  his  former  allegi- 
ance, and  invested  him  "with  the  right  equally  with  native-bom 
citizens  to  such  protection  and  care  of  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  as  it  can,  in  coniormity  with  treaties  and  the  law  of 
nations,  extend  over  him,  wherever  he  may  sojourn,  whether  in 
the  land  of  his  nativity  or  in  any  other  foreign  country."  The  con- 
flict, when  once  practically  raised,  could,  said  Mr.  Seward,  find 

1  A  ojudse  yet  suf&dent  coasideratioa  of  this  whole  question  of  the  doctrine  ol 
ezpatxiatioa  will  be  found  in  J.  B.  Moon's  American  Difhmacy,  pp.  X6S-99. 
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a  fiieBdly  adjustment  only  by  concession,  In  tbe  fonn  of  a  treaty  or 
of  mntnal  legislation,  or  of  some  form  of  arbitrament.  The 
answer  of  the  Lord  lieutenant,  if  it  should  be  adopted  by  Her 
Majesty's  Government,  "must  bring  the  question  up  for  imme- 
diate solution."  /Vmong  the  naturalized  citizens  of  the  United 
States,  in  regard  to  whom  the  discrimination  had  been  made,  were 
some  who  had  borne  arms  in  defense  of  the  United  States  during 
the  Civil  War.  Her  Majesty's  Government  could  conceive  "how 
impossible  it  would  be  for  the  Government  of  the  United  States  to 
agree  to  a  denial  or  abridgment  of  their  right  to  extend  to  them 
the  same  natural  protection  and  care  which  the  United  States 
extend  to  native-born  citizens  oi  the  United  States  in  similar 


cases." 


The  foregoing  cases  grew  out  of  tlie  Fenian  movement.  In 
consequence  of  the  arrest  of  naturalized  American  citizens  on 
charges  connected  with  this  movement,  the  question  of  expatria- 
tion assiuned  an  acute  fonn.  Among  the  numerous  cases  arising 
at  that  time,  the  most  notable  one,  historically,  is  that  of  Warren 
and  Costello,  two  natiiralized  American  citizens  who  were  tried 
and  sentenced  in  Dublin,  in  1867,  for  treason-feloi^,  on  account 
of  partidpatioin  in  the  Jacmel  expedition.  It  was  shown  that  they 
had  come  over  to  Ireland  in  that  vessel  and  had  cruised  along  the 
coast  for  the  puipose  of  effecting  a  landing  of  men  and  arms,  in 
order  to  raise  an  insorrecdon.  At  tfaek  tiial  they  claimed,  as 


lowed  by  the  English  law  to  aliens.  The  demand  was  refused  on 
the  ground  of  their  original  Bntish  allegianoe.  This  incident,  to* 
gether  with  others,  produced  an  emtemeDt  that,  as  Mr.  Seward 
stated,  extended  "throughout  the  whole  country,  from  Portland 
to  San  Frandsco  and  from  St.  Paul  to  Penaaoola."  Hie  subject  was 
discussed  m  Congress,  and  exhaustive  reports  were  made  both  in 
tlic  Senate  and  in  the  House  of  Representatives  on  the  subject  of 
expatriation.  The  cause  of  the  advocates  of  the  right  of  volimtary 
expatriation  was  greatly  strengthened  by  the  conclusion  by  Mr. 
Bancroft,  February  22,  1868,  of  the  convention  with  the  North 
German  Union,  by  winch  the  naturalization  of  German  subjects 
in  the  United  States,  after  an  uninterrupted  residence  of  five 
years,  was  recognized.  By  an  act  of  July  27, 1868,  Congress  de- 
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dared  "the  xig^t  of  ea^txiation"  to  be  "an  inlusEeiit  xig^t  of  all 
people,"  and  pfonounoed  "any  declaration,  iDstruction,  opinion, 
<»der,  or  dedsion  of  any  officera  of  tins  government  which  denies, 
restricts,  impairs,  or  questions  the  right  of  eSQMitriatiQn"  to  be  "in- 
consistent indth  the  fundamental  prindidei  df  this  govenunent.'* 
It  was  further  dedared  that  naturalised  dtiaens  ol  the  United 
States  should,  while  abroad,  be  entitled  to  receive  from  the  United 
States  "the  same  protection  of  persons  and  property  that  is  ac- 
corded to  nalive-bom  dtizens  in  like  situations  and  drcuni- 
Stances."  It  was,  moreover,  declared  tliat,  whenever  it  should  be 
made  known  to  the  President  that  any  dtizen  of  the  United  States 
had  been  unjustly  depri\  cd  of  his  liberty  by  or  under  the  authority 
of  any  foreign  govcrmnent,  it  should  be  the  President's  duty 
forthwith  to  demand  of  such  government  the  reasons  for  the  im- 
prisonment, and,  if  it  app>eared  to  be  wrongful  and  in  \'iolation 
of  the  rights  of  American  dtizenship,  forthwith  to  demand  the  re- 
lease of  such  dtizen,  and,  if  the  release  was  unreasonably  delayed 
or  refused,  to  use  such  means  not  amounting  to  act^  of  war  as 
might  be  necessary  and  proper  to  obtain  such  release,  and  then, 
as  soon  as  practicable^  to  conunuiucate  all  the  facts  and  proceed* 
ings  to  Con^^. 

(Extract  ixam  Mooie:  Digfisi  of  InkrmUtmal  Lm^  voL  m,  pp^ 
57^0 


THE  CASE  OF  JOHN  B.  FOICHAT  (1884) 

JoBN  B.  FdCBAX  was  bom  in  France,  Jamiaiy  4, 1853.  ^  1^7^ 
at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  came  to  the  United  States,  where,  in 
1883,  he  was  admitted  to  citizenship.  In  August,  1883,  ^  obtained 
a  pasqKnt  and  went  to  Fiance,  amving  there  in  the  following 
month.  In  November,  1884,  he  was  anested  on  the  charge  of 
having  failed  to  report  for  militaiy  service.  He  protested  and, 
ezhibithig  his  natuiaUsation  papers  and  passport,  demandeci  that 
he  be  released.  He  was  kept,  however,  two  da^-s  and  three  nights 
in  the  military  prison  at  ChambLTy,  and  was  tiieii  handcuffed  and 
taken  to  the  miHtary  prison  at  Grenoble  to  be  tried  by  court- 
martial.  He  was  detained  at  Grenoble  four  days,  when  hti  was  re- 
leased through  the  efiorts  of  the  United  States  Consul  at  Lyons. 
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March  25,  i8S4>  the  American  Minister  at  Paris  was  instructed 
to  look  into  the  case  and,  if  the  facts  were  found  to  be  as  stated,  to 
present  it  to  the  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs,  with  an  eanest  xequest 
that  it  might  receive  early  and  just  consideration  and  that  a  reason- 
able pecuniary  indemnity  mig^t  be  paid.  The  Fiench  Govenunent 
admitted  that  the  facts  were  substantially  as  stated,  but  denied 
that  they  entitled  the  daimant  to  any  compensation.  In  a  note  to 
the  American  Legation,  October  as,  1884,  M.  Feixy,  Minkter  of 
Foreign  Affairs,  said  that  Fdcfaat  was  srrested  on  tiie  chaige  of 
nuaumisswH,^  and  added:  "Upon  principle  we  have  constantly 

*  In  a  dispatch  to  Mr.  Frelinghuysen,  No.  665,  November  13, 1884,  Mr.  \ngnaud 
makes  an  extended  and  interesting  rqxjrt  on  the  French  law  of  citizenship,  especially 
with  resBzd  to  mOitafy  service.  Tbe  mm  of  eveiy  Fraodunaiit  says  Mr.  Vignaud,  is 

registered  at  the  place  of  his  birth  if  bom  in  France,  or  at  the  place  of  his  family's  resi- 
dence if  bom  abroad,  as  liable  to  militan,'  scn-irr.  This  rrcn -tration  fnrms  in  c.irh 
commune  a  recriiiting  list,  which  i&  drawn  up  cvcr>'  year  by  the  mayor,  who  alter- 
waids  sends  it  to  tlie  pnfectuxe  of  tlie  depaii^^ 

other  lists  in  a  general  one,  comprising  all  men  belonging  to  the  department  bom 
t'lvcnty  years  before.  When  the  time  comes  each  jxirscn  on  the  list  is  notified  to  pre- 
sent himself  at  a  designated  place.  Xi  he  resides  abroad  the  notice  is  served  on  him 
tluoui^hisooiisdor  tiiioii^inembenof  Uhefailsto 
report,  he  is  charged  vtith  the  oflense  known  tn  Fri  nrh  law  as  "insuhmission"  {insow- 
mission),  and  tiic  police  arc  ordered  to  arrest  hini  wlu  ii  found.  Jf,  when  arrested,  he 
docs  not  r<^st,  he  is  generally  dealt  with  gently;  if  he  resists,  he  is  handcuUed  and 
tnated  nra^y.  The  p<^ce  deliver  him  to  the  mOitaiy  authorities 
and  a  court  martial  prorecds  to  tn*  him  as  such.  If  he  jtlcad?  that  he  has  renounced 
his  original  nationality,  the  court-martial  suspends  action  while  the  defendant  appeals 
to  the  dvil  courts.  While  this  appeal  is  pending  he  is  usually  left  at  Uberty.  In  the 
dvil  court  the  cotirse  of  procedure  is  by  summons  to  the  prefect  of  the  department  to 
erase  the  individual  named  from  the  recniiring  list.  On  production  of  duly  authenti- 
cated proofs  of  foreign  nationaUty,  by  birth  or  by  naturalization,  the  dvil  court 
renders  a  judgment  to  the  e£fect  that  the  defendant,  having  ceased  to  be  a  French 
dtizen,  cannot  serve  in  the  Frendi  army.  The  defendant  is  then  sent  back  to  the 
niiliuir>'  court.  His  name  is  erased  from  the  irnh'tan,'  rolls,  Ijui  he  is  then  tried  for 
the  oSoise  of  "insubmission''  committed  before  the  rendering  of  the  judgment  that 
he  had  lost  Ftendi  nationality.  If  three  years  have  elapsed  since  he  was  naturalized, 
he  is  discharged  by  limitatioiL  If  Sttdi  a  peiiod  has  not  elapsed,  he  is  sentenced  to 
a  fine  or  to  a  few  weeks'  or  months'  imprisonment,  or  both,  according  to  the  circum- 
stances. If  he  has  lived  a  long  time  abroad,  and  the  dicumstances  indicate  that  he 
expatriated  himself  in  good  foith  and  not  lor  the  purpose  of  evading  his  military 
obligations,  the  senteace  is  made  as  light  as  poesiMe,  if  not  altogether  omitted;  but, 
in  the  contrary  case,  it  is  made  as  severe  as  possible.  When,  whether  punished  or 
not,  he  is  released  by  the  military  authorities,  he  is  again  turned  over  to  the  dvil 
M^iiocities,  who,  if  he  is  oonsMered  a  bona  fide  foreigner,  discharge  him,  but,  in  the 
coatzary  case,  onter  him  to  be  expelled.  "  Nine  times  out  of  ten,"  says  Mr.  Vignaud, 
•'an  order  of  expulsion  awaits  the  Frenchman  naturaUzed  abroad  who  ventures  to 
come  to  Fiance  before  having  performed  his  miUtary  service.  The  interposition  of 
the  legation  in  aodt  cases  is  vsdess.  The  French  CkivaniiiCDtbveiy  sensitive  011  this 
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refused  to  admit  that  a  Frenchmaiii  naturalized  in  a  foreign  coun- 
try, can  be  exempted  if  he  returns  to  France  from  being  answerable 
for  the  offense  of  insubnussion,  when  the  naturalization  has  taken 
place  subsequently  to  the  existence  of  the  offense.  You  will 
understand  that  we  cazmot  abandon  this  juri^nidenoe,  which  is 

point*  lad  will  Ibten  to  no  request  ttadb^  to  albnr  one  who  has  averted  mOitujr 

scn  icc  by  placing  himself  under  a  foreign  flr.f^  to  remain  unmolested,  and  apparently 
in  deiiance  of  the  French  military  laws,  in  the  midst  of  those  who  are  risroronslv  held 
to  obey  them.  We  have  occasioimUy  obtained  a  short  extension  of  the  time  allowed 
for  leaving  Fnnoe.  We  have  never  secured  the  revocadon  ol  an  order  of  ex^ralflioD 
issued  under  sudi  ditiiiiiitaiioes."   (Moon:  Diffd  ^  ItUtntaiiomal  Lam,  vbL  211^ 

pp.  S94-QS  ) 

The  following  "notice  to  citizens  f(Mnnerly  subjects  of  Italy  who  contemplate  rt- 
turning  to  tiiat  oountiy"  mm  imied  fay  the  DqMutme&t  of  State  at  Waafaingtoo, 

March  18,  1901: 

"The  information  given  below  is  believed  to  be  correct,  yet  it  is  not  to  be  omsid- 
ered  as  official,  as  it  relates  to  the  laws  and  regulations  of  a  foreign  country. 

"  Italian  subjects  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  thirty-nine  yeaft  aie  liable  for 
the  performance  of  mih'tary  duty  under  Italian  law,  except  in  the  case  of  an  only  son, 
or  where  two  brothers  are  so  nearly  of  the  same  age  that  both  would  be  ser\nng  at 
the  same  time,  in  whidi  event  only  one  is  drafted,  or  when  there  are  two  sons  of  a 
widow,  when  only  one  is  taken. 

"Naturalization  of  an  Italian  subject  in  a  foreign  oonntiy  'W^dioiit  OQOaait  oi  the 
Italian  Government  is  no  bar  to  liability  to  military  service. 

"A  former  Italian  subject  may  visit  Italy  without  fear  of  moleetatioii  when  he  is 
under  the  age  of  twenty  years;  but  between  the  ages  of  twenty  and  fhirty^iiiae  he  la 
liable  to  arrest  and  forced  military  service,  if  he  has  not  pre\nou«ly  reported  for  such 
service.  After  the  age  of  thirty-nine  he  may  be  arrested  and  imprisoned  (but  will  not 
be  compdled  to  do  tdlitaty  duty)  unteas  he  has  been  pardoned.  He  may  petition  the 
Italian  Government  for  pardon,  but  this  Department  will  not  act  as  the  inter- 
mediary in  presenting  his  petitioa.'*  (Mooce:  Difsst  JnkmaHmU  Lam,  voL 
pp.  615-16.) 

The  outcome  of  the  case  of  Vfttorio  Gaxddia  was  exceptSooal  to  this  procedure. 
It  appeared  that  he  was  hom  In  Italy  in  i86z  and  was  t^cn  to  the  United  States 
when  only  six  years  of  age.  He  was  naturalized  in  1884,  He  resided  in  the  United 
States  continuously  from  1877  to  1895,  his  home  being  in  the  dty  of  New  York 
wbeiehehadawifeandfiunily.  HewasonavialttoItaitjrwhenhewasdrsftediDto 
the  army.  On  October  19, 1896,  Mr.  MacVeagh,  United  States  Ambassador  at  Rome, 
brought  the  cas<»  personally  to  the  attention  of  the  Italian  Mini-'tcr  for  Foreign  Af- 
fairs, the  Marquis  Visconti  V^osta,  and  obtained  Gatdella's  release  in  the  form  ol 
a  grsnt  of  vmlimited  leave,  which  did  not  f onnally  wid ve  the  oonteiition  of  die  Italbm 
Government.  Indeed,  the  Marquis  Visconti  Venosta,  in  hiforming  Mr.  MacVeagh 
of  Gardella's  release,  observed  that  while  he  had  no  doubt  lost  his  Italian  citizenship 
by  virtue  of  articte  ix,  paragraph  2,  of  the  Italian  Ci\il  Code,  he  nevertheless  re* 
nained  "Kable  to  military  lervioe  hs  the  BLingdom,  acooidfaig  to  the  peremptory 
provisions  of  the  succeeding  article  12"  and  that  the  case  of  Gardella  had  been  dis- 
posed c-f "  in  an  excqitional  way  "  in  view  of  his  exceptional  situation,  of  certain  amend- 
ments which  were  cxpcctfxi  to  be  made  in  the  law  regulating  the  levy  of  persons  re- 
siding abroad  when  enlisted,  and  of  the  Interest  vAldi  Mr.  IktacVea^  took  In 
the  case.  (CnndeniM  extract  from  Moore:  Digest  InttmaHoitti  Ltm,  voL  m, 
pp.  614-15-) 
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dictated  by  a  question  of  public  order  of  a  most  important  char- 
acter, and  against  which  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
would  be  all  the  less  founded  in  protesting,  as  it  is  in  conformity 
with  one  of  the  principal  provisions  which  appear  in  the  treaties 
of  naturahzation  concluded  by  it  with  certain  powers."  M.  Ferry 
then  dted  article  2  of  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and 
the  North-German  Union  of  February  22,  1868,  to  the  eflfect  that 
a  naturalized  citizen  remains  punishable  for  offenses  committed 
prior  to  his  emigration,  subject  to  the  statutes  of  limitation. 

(Taken  textuaUy  from  Moore:  Digest  of  Jnkrnatianal  Law,  vol. 
m,  p.  593  ) 


1 37*  niOTBCTION  OF  THE  UFE,  LIBERTY,  AND  FB0FSRT7 
OF  NAUOHALS  WITHIN  ANOTHER  STATE 


The  many  important  cases  which  fall  under  this  heading  wiU 
be  found  in  other  sectioiis. 


i  aS.  HATIONAIJTr  AND  PBOTECTION  OF  CORPORATIONS 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  CARACAS  WATERWORKS 

(COMPAGME  G£Nf;RALE  DES  EAUX  1)E  CARACAS) 

Belgiaii^Vtitmttian  Mixed  Claim  Commission,  jffoj 

FUte,  Umi»re: 

''The  umpire  having  examined  and  studied  tlie  documents  in 
tbe  record  and  considering: 

''That  article  i  of  the  protocol  of  Washington  dedares  that  the 
Commission  has  jurisdiction  to  examine  and  dedde  all  Belgian 
daims  against  the  Republic  of  Venezuela  wBch  have  not  been 
settled  by  diplomatic  agreement  between  the  two  governments, 
and  whidi  may  have  been  presented  to  the  oammi«dofn  by  the 
Bdlgian  Government  or  by  the  Lq^tion  of  Bdgium  at  Caracas; 

"That  the  praent  daim  has  not  been  settled  by  diplomatic 
agreement  between  the  two  governments,  and  that  it  has  been  pre« 
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aented  to  tlie  commiawan  by  the  agent  of  the  govenuneat  at 

Caracas; 

''That  the  claimant  coo^any'a  Beigiaa  chanicfcr  has  not  been 
disputed,  and  that  it  has  not  kat  it,  because  among  the  holdess  of 
the  bonda  which  have  been  iaaued  by  the  Govenmient  of  the 
Eqpublic  penons  <tf  a  different  nationality  aze  found; 

"For  these  reasons  dedares  that  the  oanimisslon  has  jurisdicy 
tion  and  orders  that  it  proceed  to  decide  upon  the  merits  without 
detoy."  > 

(Venmidam  Arh&ruiums  of  1^3^  prepared  by  J.  H.  Rakton 

[Washington,  1904],  pp.  275-76.) 


THE  ALSOP  CLAIM 

Award protunmced hy  Bis  Majesty  Kin^  Gtnrgc  V  as  Amudik  Compostieur bdmtm lk» 

Uniicd-  JSidics  a)ui  Chile,  July  j,  jpiz 

This  claim,  like  many  others  pressed  against  the  Latin-Ameri- 
can statesy  had  its  origin  in  the  unstable  economic  and  political 
conditions  so  often  found  in  those  countries.  Though  finally  as> 
sumed  by  Chile^  it  arose  out  of  transactions  had  by  the  Bolivian 
Government  with  one  Pedro  Lopez  Gama,  a  Brazilian,  who,  by 
various  contracts  between  i860  and  1876,  had  acquired  extensive 
rights  in  the  development  of  the  guano  industry.  He  was  assisted 
in  his  finanria]  anangements  by  the  firm  of  Ahop  and  Company, 
the  membeia  of  which  were  American  citizens,  though  the  firm 
itsdf  was  registered  in  Chile,  In  1875  Gama  assigned  aU  his 
claims  against  Bofivia  to  the  Alsops,  and  in  1876  this  assignment 
was  recognized  by  the  Bolivian  Government  through  an  agree- 
ment entered  into  with  Mr.  Wheelwright,  the  liquidator  of  the 
Alsop  firm,  looking  to  the  discharge  of  all  obli^tions  due  by 
Bolivia  to  Gama.  This,  known  as  the  Whedwiig^t  contract,  was 
tiie  basis  of  the  claim  in  question,  and  under  it  Bolivia  admitted 
an  indebtedness  to  Alsop  and  Company  of  835,000  bolivianos 
with  interest  at  the  rate  of  five  per  cent  per  annum,  not  compouiid- 

t  Having  decided  this  preiiminory  question  of  juriadicti(»,  tlie  umpire  in  his 
dedbioo  M  to  the  mofts  of  the  case  «Ilow«d  dMBa^ 

boUvan,  or  about  three-fourths  of  the  daiza.  In  making  this  award  the  umpin 

gave  as  one  of  his  grounds:  "It  is  not  to  be  considered  whether  foreign  boadhoidca 
caa  mdirectiy  take  advantage  oi  its  action  [to  recover  the  damages]." 
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able.  Tins  dd>t  was  to  be  Hqiudated  by  Ikns  on  customs  receipts 
aad  by  conceaaiops  in  tlie  operadoii  of  goYemmeiit  a&ver  mines. 
At  that  time  the  customs  duties  lor  the  coast  provinces  of  Bolivia 
were  collected  at  the  Peruvian  port  of  Axka  imder  an  arrange- 
m^t  whereby  the  duties  were  divided  between  the  two  states 
without  any  further  revenue  collections  at  the  Bolivian  frontier. 
By  the  contract  with  Wheelwright,  Bolivia  agreed  to  apply 
toward  the  liquidation  of  the  ALsop  claim  the  sums  by  which  the 
Bolivian  share  of  the  customs  duties  exceeded  405,000  boh\-ianos 
annuaUy.  Bolivia  was  expecting  a  new  arrangement  mth  Peru 
imder  which  her  revenue  would  be  materially  in(Teased,  and  this 
was  the  surplus  contemplated  in  the  Wheelv,  right  contract. 
The  mining  privileges  applied  to  certain  "estacas  '  or  areas  which, 
under  Bolivian  mining  law,  were  reserved  to  the  government. 
The  ri<iht  to  operate  tliese  was  given  to  Alsop  and  Company, 
SLxly  per  cent  of  the  net  proceeds  to  go  to  the  firm  and  forty  per 
cent  to  the  government.  The  hitter  share,  however,  was  not 
actually  to  be  paid  to  Boh\  ia,  but  was  to  beietained  by  the  Aisops 
and  used  in  Uquidation  of  the  debt. 

In  1879  war  broke  out  between  Bolivia  and  Chile  and  a  few 
months  later  Peru  was  involved  as  well.  One  of  its  results  was, 
that  the  port  of  Arica,  together  with  the  coast  of  Bolivia,  came 
under  the  military  occupation  of  Chile,  and  thus  Bolivia  was  un- 
able to  discharge  her  obligations  under  the  Wheelwright  contract. 
This  temporary  occupation  became  pennanent  under  the  Pact  of 
Indefinite  Tkruce  in  1884  and  Chilean  sovereignty  over  the  Bo* 
HvianooBst  was  finally  recognised  by  treaty  in  1904.  In  the  mean- 
time, the  Peruvian  port  d  Anca  had  been  ceded  to  Chile  in  1883^ 
and  under  the  Pact  of  1884  a  new  customs  agreement  had  been 
made  between  CfaOe  and  Bolivia,  wherdby  twenty-five  per  cent 
of  the  ieoeq>ts  were  to  be  retained  by  Chile  and  forty  per  cent 
more  in  sattsfaction  of  war  daims  against  Bolivia;  the  remaining 
thirty-five  per  cent  went  to  Bolivia.  From  x88o  —  the  date  of 
the  oociqMition  of  Arica — to  1884,  Chile  had  levied  the  duties 
by  virtue  of  her  right  as  military  occupant  and  had  i^ipcopriated 
the  revenues  to  her  own  purposes,  giving  no  leongnition  to  the 
Alsop  claim  to  a  share  of  the  receipts. 

The  mining  operatioas  proved  equally  unsatisfactory  to  the 
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film.  Even  under  Bolivian  aoveceignty  it  had  been  difficult  to 
get  poaaession  in  all  cases  and  many  of  the  properties  bad  not 
come  under  the  firm's  control  at  the  outbreak  of  war.  After  oc- 
cupation by  ChUe,  Bolivia  was  no  longer  able  to  give  posseasidny 
for  Chile  legiuded  the  ''estacas"  as  Bolivian  public  property  and 
hence  passing  to  Chile  as  conqueror.  The  rights  of  the  firm  were 
not  xegaided  as  ''real  li^^ts  except  where  possession  liad  actual^ 
been  entered  upon,  and,  on  this  ground,  the  Chilean  conita  re- 
fused to  recognize  title  on  the  part  of  the  firm  to  some  of  the  prop-  ■ 
erties  claimed  under  the  Wheelwright  contract. 

Failing  to  get  settlement  from  either  Chile  or  Boli\ia,  tlic  firm 
invoked  action  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  While 
still  considering  Bolivia  as  liable  for  the  original  debt  under  the 
W^heel\\Tie:ht  contract,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
contended  that  a  claim  for  the  amount  might  justly  be  made  upon 
Chile.  This  was  done  before  the  Claims  Commission  of  1890,  and 
again  in  1894,  but  was  dismissed  on  the  ground  that  the  hrm  was 
a  "juridical  entity  possessing  Chilean  nationality."  The  same 
treatment  was  given  to  the  claim  by  another  Claims  Commission 
in  1901,  but  on  that  occasion  the  agent  of  Chile  made  the  state- 
ment that  "in  order  to  induce  the  Boliviaa  Government  to  sigli 
the  definite  treaty  of  peace  which  has  been  negotiated  for  many 
years,  the  Chilean  Goveimnent  offers  to  meet  this  and  otho* 
claims  as  part  of  the  payment  or  consideration  which  it  offers  to 
Bolivia  for  thesignatuxeof  the  treaty."  To  that  end  it  was  finally 
agreed  by  treaty  in  1904  that  Chile  should  appropriate  2,000,000 
pesos  in  gold  to  dischatge  certain  obligations  of  Bolivia^  among 
which  the  Alsop  daim  was  specified,  and  4,500,000  for  certain 
other  claims.  As  the  ciaima  eiceeded  the  amount  designatedt 
payment  was  to  be  made  pro  rata.  In  a  note  caqplanatoiy  of  the 
treaty,  the  Cliilean  Gkivemment,  through  its  negotiator,  considered 
''that  the  obligation  which  Chile  contracts  by  artide  5  of  the  said 
treaty  comprises  that  of  arranging  directly  with  the  two  gnnqis 
of  creditors  recognized  by  Bolivia  for  the  permanent  cancellation 
of  each  <^  the  daims  mentioned  m  said  artide,  thus  relieving 
Bolivia  of  all  subsequent  liabilities." 

Hav-ing  assumed  this  liability,  the  Chilean  Government  offered 
a  ccxtaixi  bum  in  setticmtiut,  but  the  Governjueiit  ul  the  United 
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States  refused  it  ''as  bdng  insuffident  to  satisfy  either  the  just 
claim  of  Alsop  and  Company  on  Bdlivia  or  Chile,  or  the  Iktbility 
which  Chile  has  hendf  imdertaken  on  hehalf  of  Bolivia.'*  Upon 
^3me  to  arrive  at  a  diplomatic  setttement,  the  two  goveimnents 

on  December  1909,  agreed  upon  a  protocol  wherdn  they  sub- 
mitted the  whole  controversy  to  His  Majesty,  Edward  VII,  who, 
as  amiable  compositeur,  was  empowered  to  determine  the  amount, 
if  any,  equitably  due  the  claimants  in  the  Alsop  claim. 

King  Edward  died  before  he  could  act  in  accordance  with  the 
protocol,  but  on  request  of  the  parties  George  V  consented  to  take 
his  place.  To  assist  him  in  arriving  at  an  award,  His  Majesty 
designated  a  commission  of  three  —  Lord  Desart,  Lord  Robson, 
and  C.  J.  Hurst —  to  study  ail  necessary  doaiments  and  to  sub- 
mit a  report  as  to  the  amount  equitably  due.  In  their  report, 
which  became  the  basis  of  the  award,  the  commissioners  dehned 
the  function  of  an  amiable  compositeur  to  be  one  '^of  pronouncing 
an  award  which  shall  do  substantial  justice  between  the  parties 
without  attaching  too  great  an  importance  to  the  technical  points 
which  may  be  raised  on  either  side."  In  accoidanoe  irith  the  r^ 
port.  King  Geoige  rendered  his  award  on  Jidy  5,  191 1. 

In  its  case  and  counter-case  in  support  of  the  claim,  the  Gov- 
emment  of  the  United  States  emphasised  the  fact  that  ''the  finn 
of  Alsop  and  Company,  whatever  its  status  may  have  been  as  a 
matter  of  mere  legal  fiction,  was  in  essence  and  in  fact  wholly 
American,  and  that  its  members,  bemg  American  dtisens,  in« 
vesting  their  own  American  c^tal,  the  Govenmient  of  the 
United  States  had  a  right  to  make  and  to  oontinue  to  make  its 
rq)resentations  in  bdialf  of  these  American  citizens,  and  for  tiie 
protection  of  this  American  property  in  respect  to  any  and  all 
actions  which  in  the  judgment  of  the  Government  of  the  United 
'  States  were  injurious  and  contrary  to  the  law  of  nations."  Several 
precedents  were  dted  in  support  of  its  action,  among  them  the 
Cerruti  case  in  Colombia  and  the  DeUgoa  Bay  Raflway  case. 
The  real  parties  in  interest  were  not  "the  artificial  entity  of  Alsop 
and  Company,  but  the  American  citizens  who  comp)osed  the 
firm,"  or,  as  the  protocol  put  it, "  the  claimants  in  the  Alsop  claim," 
all  of  whom  ^ve^e  citizens  of  the  United  States.  As  to  the  merits 
of  the  claim  itself,  the  position  of  the  United  States  was  clear:  it 
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considered  the  Wheelwright  contract  as  "  legal,  valid  and  equitable 
m  all  its  parts"  and  to  be  regarded  as  existJng  until  the  debt  was 
satisfied.  The  d^t  was  originaUy  due  from  Bolivia  and  that 
state  still  remained  HaUe  until  it  was  paid  with  interest  The 
United  States  did  uot  contend  that  Chile  waa  liable  upon  the 
Wheelwijght  oontract,  for  such  an  obligation  was  penoaal  to 
Bolivia  as  a  states  and  did  not  pass  with  the  transfer  of  the  oon- 
quered  provinces.  The  dsim  in  question  was  prefenred  against 
Chile  on  other  grounds.  Chile  had  azbitfarily  appropriated  funds 
from  the  Arica  customs  which  under  the  oontiact  were  vested 
property  rights;  hence  Chile  became  lesponaible  for  money  whkh 
otherwise  would  have  been  remitted  to  Bolivia,  and  by  her 
to  the  Alsops.  In  effect,  the  contract  had  assigned  to  that 
firm  all  the  receipts  at  Arica  except  the  405,000  bolivianos, 
and  "such  ai^signment  .  .  .  was  a  transaction  which  could  tnot 
be  set  aside  and  constituted  an  arrangement  which  Chile  was 
bound  to  respect  "  In  this  it  resembled  the  case  of  the  Silesian 
loan. 

Chile  was  further  under  liability,  the  United  States  contended, 
Decause  she  had  "interfered  with  and  failed  to  vindicate  the 
mininf^^  rights  given  to  the  conces^onaries."  The  United  States 
maintained  that  the  contract  of  1876  had  obtained  for  the  Alsops 
**an  absolute  lease  of  the  mines  for  a  period  of  twenty-five  years, 
creating  a  vested  right  in  the  hrm  to  the  possession  of  the  mines, 
which  the  Government  of  Chile  were  bound  to  treat  as  the  prop- 
erty of  Alaqp  and  Company,"  since,  in  modem  pracdoe,  private 
ri^ts  suffer  no  confiscation  at  the  hands  of  a  oonqueror. 

Finally,  the  United  Statea  conaid^ed  Chile  responsible  for  the 
payment  of  the  claim  by  reason  of  ^'repeated  promises  and  dq^ 
matic  undertakings''  made  by  the  Government  of  Chile  to  the 
Government  of  the  United  States  as  well  as  to  the  Government  of 
BoHvia,  especially  in  the  Tieaty  of  1904,  by  which  "liie  dbUga* 
tion  of  Chile  to  meet  the  oontiact  was  complete  and  unlimited,'' 
and  in  the  ''secret'/  notes,  in  which  Ch3e  had  made  derJaration 
that  she  xeoogniaed  the  freedom  of  Bolivia  from  all  liability. 

The  Government  of  Chile  on  its  part,  contended  that  the 
cbim  was  not  one  for  the  United  States  to  press,  for  quotmg  the 
Commission  of  1901,  the  fim  of  Alsop  and  Company  ''was  duly 
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oeated,  inooipocated,  and  legbteied  under  the  Chileaii  law/' 
and  hence  was  a  juridical  person  oi  Chilean  domicile.  This  left 
the  claim  a  matter  for  the  Chilean  courts,  not  for  diplomacy,  but 
on  no  occasion  had  the  Alsops  "put  forward  the  slightest  claim, 

either  to  the  Government  of  Chile  or  to  her  tribunals,  for  the  pay- 
ment of  tliis  debt."  As  to  the  Wheelwright  contract,  no  hability 
in  any  of  its  parts  could  attach  to  Chile.  The  customs  at  Arica 
had  been  merely  a  matter  of  arrangement  between  Buhvia  and 
Peru,  the  sovereign  of  Arica.  When  Chile  entered  Arica,  she  ap- 
propriated the  customs  receipts  as  legitimate  occupant  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  principles  of  international  law.  The  revenues 
at  Arica  had  not  been  encumbered  with  any  local  charges  that 
mi^ht  be  construed  as  going  with  the  land.  Only  the  sovereign 
could  make  such  an  assi^ment.  and  Peru  had  never  done  so. 
Bolivia  had  mtTely  designated  part  of  her  income  to  satisfy  a 
particular  obhgation.  This  a  as  a  personal  undertaking,  and 
when  her  expected  source  of  income  was  cut  off,  Bolivia  and 
her  creditors  must  look  to  other  arrangements.  Chile,  however, 
had  gone  lurther  than  required  and  had  agreed  to  give  Bolivia 
a  large  share  of  the  customs  receq>ts  at  Arica.  If  Bolivia  did 
not  satisfy  claims  against  her  from  these,  Chile  could  not  be  held 
lesponsible. 

In  the  matter  of  the  mines,  Chile  maintained  that  Bolivia  had, 
in  the  first  instance,  no  valid  title  to  the  territory  in  which  they 
were  situated;  it  was  Chilean,  and  Chile  had  lawfully  recovered 
it  by  war  and  was  under  no  necessity  to  recognize  the  Alsop  ooiw 
cesslotts.  Even  if  Bolivia's  grants  were  valid,  there  was  no  duty 
to  respect  them,  *'a8  the  daiius  did  not  arise  from  debts  contracted 
by  Bolivia  for  the  spedal  benefits  of  this  tenitory,  but  for  the 
general  purposes  of  the  whole  of  Bolivia,  and  Bolivia  remained 
liable  to  pay  Alsop  and  Company  from  other  sources."  Themin* 
ing  concessions,  acoMding  to  die  Chilean  axgument,  were  not 
''real'*  ri^ts  iriiich  a  conqueror  was  bound  to  respect,  but  only 
rights  hdd  under  a  contract  of  mOtresis,  that  is,  a  contract 
"idiereby  there  is  dclivcied  to  the  aeditor  a  real  property  in 
order  that  he  may  pay  himadf  out  of  the  proceeds."  When  the 
mines  were  in  actual  possession  of  the  firm,  thdr  rights  had  been 
recognized  by  Chile;  other  cases  were  for  the  courts  to  decide. 
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That  the  Alsops  had  to  undertake  much  litigation  did  not  im- 
pose upon  Chile  any  HaMily  for  claims^  as  long  as  there  had  been 
no  denial  of  justice  in  Chilean  courts. 

In  the  last  pkce,  Chile  oonsideied  that  she  had  given  no  under- 
taking applicable  to  the  daim  ixi  question  other  than  that  con- 
tained in  tlie  treaty  with  Bolivia  in  1904.  WhUe  admitting  some 
liability  assmned,  she  contended  that  the  satisfaction  of  the  Alsop 
claim  was  to  be  limited  to  the  pro  rata  share  of  the  amount  set 
aside  in  the  treaty.  Chile  stood  ready  to  pay  to  that  extent;  in- 
deed, had  made  oilers  to  that  end,  and,  failing  acceptance  by  the 
claimants,  would  make  payment  to  the  Bolivian  Grovemment, 
leaving  the  latter  to  settle  the  claim.  The  notes  dted  in  the  argu- 
ment of  the  United  States  did  not  modify  the  treaty  in  any  re- 
spect, but  were  only  "intended  to  insure  that  Bolivia  should 
finally  be  relieved  from  any  liability  under  the  Wheelwright  con- 
tract by  the  payment  of  the  simi  pro\nded  in  article  5  of  the 
treaty:  .  .  .  their  purpose  was  in  fact  to  insure  that  Chile  should 
not  pay  to  any  of  the  claimants  their  proportion  of  the  6,500,000 
pesos  without  procuring  from  the  claimants  a  full  discharge  so 
that  no  further  claim  could  be  preferred  dther  against  Bolivia 
or  Chile." 

In  their  report  to  King  George  the  commissioners  found  no 
responsibility  attaching  to  Chile  under  the  Wheelwright  contract 
itself.  Bolivia  had  at  no  time  been  sovereign  of  Arica,  and  hence 
could  put  no  lien  upon  its  customs.  When  the  Chilean  occupai- 
tion  took  place,  the  effect  was  ''to  put  it  out  of  the  power  of  Peru 
to  cany  out  the  agreement  pf  1878;  consequently,  Bolivia's  right 
to  any  share  in  the  customs  collected  at  Arica  determined  from 
tliat  moment."  The  precedent  of  the  SQesian  loan  was  not  ap- 
plicable, for  in  that  case  the  customs  revenues  had  been  assigned 
by  the  sovereign  kA  the  territory  affected.  '"The  result  is,"  tlie 
report  went  on  to  say,  "that  with  regard  to  this  part  of  the  case 
we  can  only  report  to  Your  Majesty  that  the  Whedwrig^t  con- 
tract effected  no  assignment  or  hypothecation  of  the  Arica  cus- 
toms, that  the  arrangement  embodied  in  article  2  of  that  contract 
was  not  binding  on  Chile,  that  Chile  in  appropriating  tlie  pro- 
ceeds of  the  Arica  customs,  either  before  or  after  the  Pact  of  In- 
definite Truce  in  i£<^4,  did  not  receive  the  money  to  the  use  of 
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Alsop  and  Company,  and  that  the  claim  under  this  head  for 
$2,337,384.28  payable  m  gold  is  not  sustainable.** 

On  the  question  of  the  mining  concessions  the  commission  re- 
ported equally  adversely  to  the  claimants.  In  its  opinion,  "the 
rights  which  Alsop  and  Company  possessed  under  the  Wheel- 
wright contract  to  work  a  particular  'estaca'  was  merely  a  con- 
tractual right  against  Bolivia;  until  they  had  secured  possession 
of  the  *  estaca/  they  had  nothing  which  could  fairly  be  described 
as  propert) ."  The  occupation  transferred  the  "estacas,"  being 
govermiient  property,  to  Chile,  but  did  not  bind  Chile  in  any  way 
to  give  possession  to  the  Alsops;  *'she  was  under  no  obligation  to 
facilitate  the  transfer  of  the  'estacas'  to  Alsop  and  Company  in 
order  that  they  might  use  them  to  obtain  money  for  the  pay- 
ment of  a  debt  owing  by  Bolivia."  Chile  had  respected  actual 
possession;  as  regards  "e&tacas"  claimed  but  not  obtaixied, 
it  could  hardly  be  maintained  that  damages  had  been  suf- 
fered, even  if  Chilean  law  had  refused  possession,  for  oper- 
ation of  the  mines,  as  a  whole,  had  been  unprofitable,  and 
thus,  apart  from  all  tfrhnicaliti<W|  there  was  no  equitable  daim 
to  indemnity. 

The  commission,  however,  oousideied  Chile  re^nsible  for  the 
daim  on  the  ground  that  she  had  undertaken  to  pay  it.  Sudi  an 
undeitaking  was  not  found  in  ai^  promise  given  or  statement 
made  to  the  Govenuncnt  of  the  United  States,  but  in  the  treaty 
with  Bolivia  in  1904  and  in  the  two  notes  of  the  same  year.  The 
contention  of  Gdle  that  Bolivia  was  to  be  relieved  from  all  her 
liability  by  a  part  payment  of  it  by  Chile,  did  not  recommend 
Itself  to  the  commissioners.  "The  more  natural  construction  of 
the  wording  of  the  two  notes  is,  that  they  were  intended  to  re* 
lieve  Bolivia  altogether  of  any  further  liability  under  these  claims, 
whether  the  proportionate  slure  of  the  six  and  a  half  millions  was 
accepted  in  final  settlement  or  not."  Bolivia  had  reluctantly 
parted  with  her  coast  provinces,  and  the  consideration  was  this 
ver}  freedom  from  all  liability  for  the  claims  sixcified  in  the 
treaty.  Hence,  if  the  intention  expressed  in  the  notes  v.iis  to  be 
carried  out,  Chile  would  have  to  relieve  Bolivia  of  all  liability, 
and  if  the  Wheelwright  contract  was  to  be  fuiliiied,  she  must 
make  complete  payment. 
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In  accoidanoe  with  the  xeport  King  George  lendered  his  award 
as  follows: 

"Whereas,  after  matone  oonsideratioa  we  aie  fully  persuaded 
of  the  wisdom  and  jusdoe  of  the  said  report; 

"Now  therefore  we,  George,  by  the  Grace  of  God,  of  the  United 
Kingdom  of  Great  Britain  andlrdand  and  of  iJie  British  Domin- 
ions beyond  the  Seas  King,  Defender  of  the  Faith,  Emperor  of 
India,  do  hereby  award  and  determine  that  the  simi  of  two  mil- 
lion two  hundred  and  scvcnl)-iivc  thousand  three  hundred  and 
seventy-five  boh\-ianos  is  equitably  due  to  the  leprescutatives  ol 
Alsop  and  Company. 

*' Given  in  triplicate  under  our  hand  and  seal  at  our  Court  of 
St.  James',  this  iifth  day  of  July,  one  thousand  nine  hundred  and 
eleven  in  the  second  year  of  our  reign. 

"  George  R.I." 
(Airard,  Cases,  and  Appendices,  pubhshed  by  Government 
Prmting  Office,  Washington,  1910-11;  Americim  Joumai  0/  In^ 
iernaiional  Law         vol.  v,  pp,  X079-X107,) 


THE  DELAGOA  BAY  RAILWAY  ARBITRATION 

Special  Arbitral  Tribunal  at  Berne,  igoo 

This  was  a  case  where  two  governments  intervened  to  protect 
interests  held  by  their  nationals  in  a  foreign  corporation  when  its 
assets  were  endangered  by  the  action  of  the  government  legalfy 
entitled  to  control  it.  The  dromistances  leading  to  the  arbiti»* 
tion  were  as  follows: 

On  December  iz,  1875,  in  a  protocol  annexed  to  a  treaty  of 
amity  and  cammeroe  between  Portugal  and  the  Iteuvaal*  it 
was  stipulated  that  railway  canmunicatioii  should  be  instituted 
between  tiie  pc^  of  Lourenso  Marques  and  some  point  in  the 
Transvaal,  each  party  to  promote  coostmction  within  its  own 
territory.  No  steps,  however,  wete  taJcen  to  realize  the  under- 
taking until  December  14,  1883,  on  whicb  dale  the  Portuguese 
Govenunent  granted  to  Colond  Edward  MacMnrdo,  a  citizen 
of  the  United  States,  the  exclusive  right  to  construct  a  railway 
from  Louren^o  Marques  "to  the  frontier  (as  yet  undetermined) 
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sepantiiig  Partuguese  teiritoiy  Iraiii  the  teiritoiy  of  the  Trans- 
YsaL"  The  amtnct  govenung  the  oooceauoii  requized  Mao- 
Muido  to  oiganue  a  oompany  ^thm  atz  nuoiths  from  the  date 
of  the  oontmct  and  to  compkte  constnictioin  within  three  years 
after  his  plana  had  been  approved  by  the  Portuguese  Govern-- 
meiit.  The  conceasion  carried  mth  it  the  ezduaive  right  to 
'  operate  the  road  for  nmety-4iine  years,  at  the  end  of  which  time 
it  was  to  become  the  property  of  the  government.  By  article  2 
the  govenmeiit  promisBd  neither  to  construct,  nor  to  grant  a 
conceasion  for,  any  other  railway  leading  to  the  Transvaal  within 
a  sane  of  one  himdred  kilometers  on  either  side  of  the  projected 
line.  By  article  42  the  government  had  the  right  to  rescind  the 
contract,  if,  after  the  work  had  commraced,  satisfactory  regress 
was  not  maintained,  or  if  the  road  was  not  completed  witiiin  the 
time  sjjC'ciiied.  The  contract  might  also  be  rescinded,  after  due 
notice  given  by  the  government,  in  case  of  total  or  partial  inter- 
ruption in  the  promotion  of  the  enterprise.  Both  the  contract 
and  the  company  to  be  formed  to  execute  its  purposes  were  to  be 
amenable  to  the  laws  and  tribunals  of  Portugal,  but  any  differ^ 
ences  that  might  arise  as  to  the  execution  of  the  contract  ware  to 

be  settled  by  arbitration. 

In  accordance  with  the  contract  the  Louren^o  Marques  and 
Transvaal  Railway  Company  was  organised  at  Lisbon  with  a 
capital  of  £500,000,  its  statutes  being  approved  by  royal  decree 
on  May  14,  1884.  By  a  contract  entered  into  on  May  26,  1884, 
between  this  company  and  MacMurdo,  the  company  imdertook 
to  issue  bonds  to  the  amount  of  £435,000,  the  proceeds  of  which 
were  to  be  used  by  MacMurdo  to  conatmct  the  railway.  Li  re» 
turn,  MacMurdo  transferred  to  the  company  his  jif^xts  under  the 
concession  and  received  for  them  498,940  siiares  in  the  onnpany. 
The  Portnguese  Goveroment,  however,  according  to  its  own  as- 
sertion, had  no  knowledge  of  this  arrangement  until  three  years 
after  it  had  been  made. 

Soon  after  Ihe  govenunent  had  entered  into  its  agreement  with 
MacMurdo,  a  delegation  from  the  l^ansvaal,  headed  by  the 
President,  Paul  Krtiger,  anived  at  Usbcn  to  negotiate  a  new 
conventioa  and  to  discuss  the  question  of  railways.  Having  al- 
ready interested  a  Dutch  syndicate  in  the  construction  of  the 
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Transvaal  section,  it  eicpressed  disaj^intment  at  the  MacMurdo 
concession,  for,  in  its  opinion,  there  was  no  guarantee  that  the 
American  concessionaire  could  find  the  capital  necessary  to  ooa- 
struct  the  line."  An  offer  by  MacMurdo  to  sell  the  concessidii 
was  rejected  hy  the  Boer  delegation,  the  Dutch  company  con- 
sidering it  exorbitant.  In  a  memorandum  addressed  to  the 
Minister  of  the  Colonies  on  May  9, 1884,  the  dekgatbn  asserted 
that  the  Ttansvaal  section  was  dq)endent  for  the  transportation 
of  constructional  material  upon  the  speedy  and  effident  comply 
tion  of  the  line  from  Lourenso  Marques,  but  that  such  was  not 
likely  to  be  acamplished  by  MacMuido.  As  an  alternative,  the 
delation  suggested  that  the  Portuguese  Government  authorise 
the  company  building  the  Transvaal  section  to  construct  a  tram- 
way upon  Portuguese  territory  for  the  purpose  of  transporting 
material  for  construction  from  Lourenifo  Marques,  without  hav- 
ing to  a\s  ait  the  cumpletiun  of  Mac^Iurdo's  line.  On  ^May  16, 
the  MiiiiiiLer  of  the  Colonies,  although  inclined  to  favor  the  pro- 
posal for  the  tramway,  refused  to  make  any  formal  promise  that 
might  be  construed  as  disloyal  to  existing  engagements.  Next 
day,  however,  —  May  17,  1884,  —  the  Portuguese  Government 
concluded  with  the  Transvaal  delegation  a  convention  supple- 
mentary to  that  of  1875,  to  which  was  added  a  memorandum 
granting,  in  effect,  the  request  for  the  tramway,  *'pro\idcd  the 
Lourenfo  Marques  company  does  not  build  its  road  with  the  speed 
necessary  to  the  assurance  that  work  may  begin  on  the  Transvaal 
railway."  The  Portuguese  Government  further  promised  to 
allow  the  tramway  to  be  used  for  the  tranajKMrtation  of  passengeis 
and  freight,  should  the  two  companies  be  tmable  to  reach  agree- 
ment as  to  rates.  But  nothing  was  to  be  done  to  the  prejudice  of 
the  contract  of  December  14, 1883. 

This  memorandum  was  not  communicated  to  MacMurdo  or 
his  company,  nor  was  it  made  public  by  the  Portuguese  Govern- 
ment. The  Transvaal,  however,  did  not  preserve  the  same  se- 
crecy, and  news  of  it  soon  found  its  way  into  the  European  press* 
On  June  14,  a  diqiatch  in  the  London  Times  from  Amsteidam 
gave  MacMuido  his  first  intimation  about  the  tramway  conces- 
sion. As  a  consequence,  the  financing  of  the  company's  bonds 
was  rendered  difficult,  but  on  the  aasumnce  of  the  Portuguese 
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Government  that  fhe  caactssam  for  the  tramway  was  conditiojial 
and  In  no  way  prejudicial  to  the  MacMnrdo  contracti  the  work 
of  the  Lourengo  Marques  company  proceeded  and  its  plans,  duly 
submitted,  were  approved  by  the  Portuguese  Government  on 
October  30,  1884,  "without  any  prejudice  to  the  presentation  of 
a  project  for  the  latter  part  of  the  railway  up  to  the  frontier." 
The  length  of  the  line  as  stated  in  the  plans  was  approximately 
eighty-two  kilometers,  but  in  August,  1885,  the  Portuguese  Gov-  v 
ernment  was  informed  by  its  engineer,  Major  Machado,  that  this 
estimate  was  sliort  oi  the  true  distance,  and  that  an  additional 
section  of  nine  kilometers  was  necessary  to  bring  the  line  up  to 
the  frontier. 

On  December  28,  1885,  the  Portuguese  Government  extended 
the  p<.'riod  for  completion  to  four  years  on  condition  that  the 
work  begin  before  June,  1886.  But  financial  difliculties  con- 
tinued, especially  after  the  ratification  of  the  convention  with  the 
Transvaal  was  announced,  in  February,  1886,  and  in  the  course 
of  that  year  the  company  had  to  admit  that  it  had  not  the  neoes* 
sar>'  capital  to  proceed.  Further  assurances,  however,  were  ^ven 
by  the  Portuguese  Government  that  the  concession  had  in  no 
way  been  prejudiced,  and,  on  March  3,  1887,  the  Delagoa  Bay 
and  £ast  African  Railway  Company  was  formed  in  London  for 
the  purpose  of  securing  funds  to  complete  the  railway.  The 
capital  of  the  English  company  was  £500,000,  and  to  it  Mac- 
Murdo  transferred  his  contract  with  the  Portuguese  company, 
as  well  as  the  shares  which  he  held  in  it,  and  received  in  return 
shares  in  the  English  company  to  the  full  amount  of  its  capital. 
As  a  result  of  these  financial  tntnsactions,  the  Portuguese  com* 
pany  still  remained  the  owner  ol  the  MacMurdo  concession,  but 
the  English  company,  of  which  MacMurdo  was  the  chief  share- 
holder, controlled  the  Portuguese  ocnnpany,  "supplied  the  funds, 
executed  the  woiks»  andpoaseflsed  the  entire  property  of  the  rail- 
way." 

In  the  summer  of  1887,  the  English  company  was  informed  for 
the  first  time  by  Major  Machado  of  the  proposed  change  in  plans 
calling  for  the  extension  of  the  railway  nine  kilometers  beyond 
the  terminal  pdnt  indicated  in  the  original  plans.  Shortly  after- 
wards, on  December  14,  1887,  the  line  of  eighty-two  kilometers 
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was  a€oq>ted  by  the  Portugaese  Government  and  opened  to 
traffic^  "vhh  the  ezpieBB  leservatioa  that  ndtfaer  the  opening  of 
the  line  nor  the  official  inauguration  should  imply  prejudice  to 
the  xi^t  of  the  govcfnment  to  oompd  the  company  to  constnict 
the  last  section  aa  well  as  the  lest  of  the  work  neoessaxy  to  com- 
plete the  undertaking."  In  reply  to  inquiries  aa  to  the  terminal 
section  of  nine  kilometers,  the  Portuguese  Govomment,  on  Jan- 
uary 31,  1888,  informed  the  Portuguese  company  that  no 
decision  could  ])c  made  just  then,  pending  the  ncgotialions 
with  the  Trans\aal  uitli  reference  to  the  boundary,  but 
when  once  the  frontier  was  defined,  a  reasonable  period  would 
be  granted  for  the  completion  of  the  line.  This  period  was 
fixed,  by  decree  of  October  24,  1888,  at  eight  months,  the  com- 
pany thus  being  reqtiired  to  complete  the  work  by  June  24, 
1889.  At  first  the  Portuguese  company  offered  only  technical 
protest,  but  on  November  30,  its  director  n.t  Lisbon  repre- 
sented to  the  Minister  of  the  Colonies  that  the  approaching 
rainy  season  and  the  consequent  physical  obstacles  would  make 
it  impossible  to  comply  with  the  decree  within  the  period  fixed, 
and  a  more  equitable  extension  of  time  was  requested.  This 
request  was  refused  by  the  decree  of  December  27,  1888,  aoooi^ 
dmg  to  which  "the  period  allowed  should  to  all  intents  and  pur- 
poses he  maintained/* 

The  heavy  nuns  of  the  season  following  did  much  damage  to 
the  section  of  road  already  built,  which  tether  complicated  re- 
lations between  the  company  and  the  govenmient.  The  company, 
lor  various  reasons,  was  not  able  to  let  the  oontract  for  the  adifi- 
tional  section  until  March  37, 1S89,  and  it  was  not  until  June  10 
that  the  contractor  arrived  at  Lourenso  Marques.  As  the  con- 
tract was  to  ei^iiie  in  a  few  days,  the  company  on  June  x8  asked 
for  an  extension  on  the  ground  that  the  period  of  eight  months 
was  unreasonable  and  that  the  rainy  season  with  its  resultant 
damage  had  constituted  a  case  of  /once  mt^eim  [necessity].  In 
the  meanthne,  on  June  3,  the  British  Foreign  Office  had  in- 
structed its  representative  at  Lisbon  to  do  sD  hi  his  power  to  in- 
duce the  Portuguese  Government  to  grant  an  extension  of  time 
in  the  interests  of  the  English  company  and  at  the  same  time  to 
point  out  that  ' '  under  these  circumstances,  the  arbitrary  confix 
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cation  of  the  British  cajntal  mvested  in  the  concession,  which 
wouM  lesult  fmm  its  threatened  annuhnent,  would  appeal*  to 
Her  Majesty's  Government  to  be  altogether  without  justifica- 
tion." (PaHiamenkiry  Papers  [1890],  Africa,  No.  1,  p.  13.)  On 
June  21,  the  British  Minister  at  Lisbon  requested  a  definite  exten- 
sion of  three  months  and  about  the  same  time  the  Secretary  of 
State  of  the  United  States  asked,  through  its  Minister  at  Lis- 
bon, that  action  be  deferred  until  it  could  examine  the  case  more 
fully  on  behalf  of  tlic  iWicricaii  interests  involved.  These  re- 
quests were  not  complied  with,  and,  on  June  24,  the  Portuguese 
Government  proceeded  to  cancel  the  concession  and  to  take  pos- 
session of  the  railway,  in  accordance  with  article  42  of  the  con- 
tract with  MacMurdo. 

In  a  note  to  the  Portuguese  Government  the  same  day  (Jime 
24)  Lord  Salisbury,  the  British  Foreign  Minister,  intimated  that, 
failing  other  settlement,  the  case  would  become  one  for  diplomatic 
inten.-ention.  The  first  step  to  that  end  was  taken  on  September 
10  in  a  communication  from  Lord  Salisbury  to  the  Government 
at  Lisbon,  which,  in  part,  was  as  follows: 

"...  Her  Majesty's  Government  are  of  opinion  that  the 
Portuguese  Government  had  no  right  to  cancel  the  concession, 
nor  to  forfeit  the  line  already  constructed. 

"Tbgy  hold  the  action  of  the  Portuguese  Government  to  have 
been  wxongful,  and  to  have  violated  the  clear  rights  and  mjuied 
the  interests  of  the  British  company,  which  was  powerless  to  pre- 
vent it,  and  which,  as  the  Portuguese  company  is  practically  de- 
funct, has  no  remedy  exoq>t  through  the  interventioii  of  its  own 
govemmoit. 

''In  thdr  Judgment,  the  British  investon  have  suffered  a 
grievous  wrong  in  consequence  of  the  fordUe  confiscation  by  the 
P<ntugue8e  Government  of  the  line  and  the  materials  bdong^g 
to  the  British  company,  and  of  the  security  on  which  the  deben^ 
tures  of  die  British  company  had  been  advanced;  and  that  for 
that  wrong  Her  Majesty's  Government  aie  bound  to  ask  for  com* 
pensation  from  the  Government  of  Portugal  ... 

''If  the  Portuguese  Government  admit  their  liability  to  com- 
pensate the  British  company  .  .  .  Her  Majesty's  Government 
will  admit  that  the  amoimt  of  that  compensation  is  a  proper 
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matter  for  axbitratioiL"  (Paflia$neiUairy  Papers  [1890],  Africa, 
No.  I,  p.  58.) 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  had  also  entered  formal 
protest  on  July  i,  reserving  all  American  rights  in  the  concession. 
On  November  ^  Mr.  Blaine  set  forth  its  attitude  more  fully  in 
the  foUowfaig  instructidns  sent  to  ^  Minister  of  the  United 
States  at  Lisbon: 

"...  Upon  full  consideration  of  the  drounstances  of  the 
casL\  this  govemmcnt  is  iurcud  Lo  the  conclusion  that  the  violent 
seizure  of  the  railway  by  the  Portuguese  Government  was  an 
act  of  confiscation  which  renders  it  the  duty  of  the  Government 
of  the  United  States  to  ask  that  compensation  should  be  made 
to  such  citizens  of  this  country  as  may  be  involved.  With  respect 
to  the  case  of  Colonel  MacMurdo,  who  is  now  represented  by  his 
widow,  Katherine  A.  MacMurdo,  his  sole  executrix  and  legatee, 
it  is  to  be  observed  that  by  the  terms  of  the  concession  the  com- 
pany \'.  liich  he  was  required  to  form  was  to  include  hiniseil  and 
that  his  personal  habihty  was  not  merged  in  that  of  the  company. 
But  in  any  case,  the  Portuguese  company  being  without  remedy 
and  having  now  practically  ceased  to  exist,  the  only  recourse  of 
those  whose  property  has  been  confiscated  is  the  intervention  of 
their  respective  governments."  (Moore:  IniemaHanal  Arbitra- 
turns  J  vol.  n,  p.  1869.) 

In  his  note  of  November  13,  in  reply  to  Lord  Salisbury,  the 
Portuguese  Foreign  Minister  expressed  confidence  that  the  matter 
could  be  settled  by  direct  negotiation  with  agents  of  the  Porto^ 
gueae  company,  which,  according  to  the  Portuguese  contentt<m, 
was  still  in  existence.  In  the  event  of  failure  to  reach  such  settle- 
ment, "His  Majesty's  Goveinment  would  not  object  to  sub> 
mit  to  arbitration  the  point  under  discusaon."  Provision  for 
arbitration  had  been  made  in  article  53  of  the  contract,  but 
if  foimd  otherwise  desurable,  it  could  be  arranged  for  "in  a 
different  form,  but,  at  the  same  time,  in  such  a  manner  as  may 
by  mutual  agreement  secure  for  the  parties  engaged  m  the  suit 
strictest  impartiality."  (Parliamentary  Papers  [1890],  AJrica^ 
No.  I,  p.  70.) 

During  the  negotiations  that  followed,  the  United  States  took 
a  iirm  stand  for  an  international  arbitration^  and,  as  the  British 
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Minister  at  Lisbon  was  instructed  to  support  the  view  of  the 
United  States,  the  thiee  parties  succeeded,  in  the  course  of  the 
year  1890,  in  reaching  an  agreement  to  arbitrate.  Accordingly, 
on  August  13,  1890,  identic  notes  were  sent  to  the  President  of 
Switzerland,  asking  the  Federal  Omndl  to  select  three  Swiss 
jurists  as  an  arbitral  tribunal  to  decide  upon  the  matter  in  dis- 
pute. The  Swiss  President,  in  his  reply  of  September  15,  1890, 
designated  as  arbitrators  Messrs.  Bla^,  Heussler,  and  Soldan, 
and  indicated  Berne  as  the  place  of  session. 

Some  delay  was  experienoed  in  arriving  at  agreement  upon  the 
protocol  which  was  to  govern  the  arbitration,  because  of  the 
daim  of  the  English  company  to  represent  all  claimants  and  to 
receive  whatever  sums  mi^t  be  awarded.  This  point  of  differ- 
ence having  been  removed  by  providing  that  the  MacMurdo  in- 
terests should  be  entirely  controlled  by  the  United  States,  the 
protocol  was  negotiated  without  further  difficulty  and  signed 
June  13,  1891.  Tiie  quebUon  at  iiiue  was  bLibmitLed  in  article  i, 
as  follows; 

**The  mandate  which  the  three  governments  have  agreed  to 
refer  to  the  arbitration  tribxinal  is,  to  fix,  as  it  shall  deem  most 
just,  the  amount  of  the  compensation  due  by  the  Portuguese 
Government  to  the  claimants  of  the  other  two  countries,  in  con- 
sequence oi  the  rescission  of  the  concession  of  the  Lourenfo  Mar- 
ques Railroad,  and  the  taking  possession  of  that  railroad  by  the 
Portiit^ese  Government,  and  thereby  to  settle  the  controversy 
eristing  between  the  three  grnxTnnients  on  the  SUbjecU"  (Moore: 
Inter ftuiional  Arbitrations,  vol.  11,  p.  1874.) 

The  tribunal  was  empowered  to  fix  its  own  procedure  and  its 
award  was  to  be  "final  and  without  appeal."  The  relation  of 
the  two  governments  to  the  claims  of  their  nationals  was  strictly 
defined,  it  being  understood  that  "although  it  appertains  to 
the  arbitration  tribunal  to  designate  the  private  persons  or  the 
moral  persons  who  are  entitled  to  the  indemnity,  the  amount  of 
that  indemnity  shall  be  paid  by  the  Portuguese  Government  to 
the  other  two  governments,  in  order  that  they  may  make  dis- 
tribution of  it  to  the  daamants." 

In  various  memorials,  opmions,  and  pleadings  presented  to  the 
tribunal,  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain  maintained  that 
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the  Portuguese  Government  had  brokea  its  contract  with  Mac- 
Muido  on  three  counts: 

(1)  By  its  agreement  with  the  Transvaal  of  May  xy,  1884. 

(2)  By  the  decree  of  October  24,  1888,  and  the  decree  of  an- 
nulment, June  25,  1889. 

(3)  By  its  failure  to  offer  the  road  at  public  sale,  in  accordance 
with  article  42  of  Liic  contract. 

1.  Under  the  contract,  the  claimant  governments  oontendedi 
the  oonoessionaue  had  secuied  the  sole  right  both  to  construct 
and  to  operate,  which  latter  carried  with  it  the  to  fix  rates. 
The  tramway  concessioii  attacked  these  valuable  privileges  and 
made  it  difficult  fo^  the  company  to  interest  caintal  in  their  en- 
terprise. There  had  been  no  reservation  of  rights  on  the  part  of 
Portugal  with  respect  to  regulation  of  rates,  and  to  presume  it 
vested  otherwise  than  in  the  company  would  be  to  render  the 
concession  in  large  measure  valueless.  The  Transvaal  had  no 
control  over  the  company's  rights;  they  were  a  matter  for  con- 
tract with  the  Portuguese  Government,  "which  could  not  urge 
its  obligations  to  the  Transvaal  for  the  piirpose  of  rlrminishing 
llie  rights  which  it  had  granted  to  the  concessionaire.'* 

2.  The  cancellation  of  the  contract,  it  was  poijited  out,  was 
inconsistent  with  article  40,  which  had  accorded  to  the  company  a 
period  of  tlirce  years,  to  date  from  the  approval  of  plans.  This 
approval  had  not  been  given,  for  the  last  section  of  nine  kilo- 
meters, until  February  23,  1889.  Hence,  on  strict  interpretation, 
three  years  from  that  date  was  the  period  fixed  by  the  contract. 
This  period  could  have  been  abridged  by  common  agreement, 
and  niither  MacMurdo  nor  the  comjxmy  would  have  objected 
to  any  reasonable  change;  but  the  term  stipulated  could  not  be 
modified  by  the  Portuguese  Government  alone,  without  consent 
of  the  other  party.  The  decree  of  October  24  was  arbitrary  and 
not  obligatory  upon  the  company.  Even  if  it  were  conceded  that 
the  Portuguese  Government  had  the  right  to  fix,  of  its  own  accord, 
a  reasonable  period  for  completion,  the  one  indicated  in  the  de- 
cree was  not  sufficient.  On  account  of  the  rainy  iseason,  only 
three  months  out  of  the  eight  were  suitable  for  construction. 
The  last  section  of  nine  kilometers  was  the  most  difficult  of  the 
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whole  Sne,  and  tlie  govenunent  bad  taken  aijtkt  montlu  to  con- 
stnict  it  in  the  favorable  aeason.  Apart  from  this,  tbere  were  at 
tbe  time  abnoimal  conditions  amounting  to  the  farce  mcQtun 
contemplated  in  the  contract  In  fine,  the  rescission  was  an  act 
of  bad  faith,  "an  abuse  of  power,  tyrannical  and  unoonstitu- 
tbnaly"  rendering  the  Portuguese  Govenunent  liable  not  only 
for  damages  such  as  are  commonly  awarded  for  simple  non- 
ezecution  of  a  contract,  but  for  extraordinary  damages  of  a  penal 
character. 

3.  The  failure  to  offer  the  road  at  auction  still  further  damaged 
the  interests  of  the  claimants.  If  sold,  the\  argued,  it  might  have 
realized  **a  sum  more  than  enough  to  pay  all  the  indenmity 
claimed."  The  reasons  for  this  deviation,  they  asserted,  were, 
first,  the  rate  agreement  with  the  Transvaal  compan  v ,  which  in- 
troduced conditions  incompatible  with  the  MacMurdo  conces- 
^on,  and,  secondly,  the  fixed  intention  of  Portugal  to  keep  for 
Itself  "a  line  which  promised  to  become  a  source  of  wealth." 

For  these  reasons  the  claimants  asked  for  an  indemnity  "equiv- 
alent to  the  loss  sustained  and  the  profit  foregone  .  .  .  prn\ided 
always  that  the  dcprivatioi:  of  this  profit  was  the  natural  and 
direct  consequence  of  the  non-execution  of  the  contract  by  the 
other  party."  In  addition,  the  United  States  desired  that  "the 
indenmity  to  be  allowed  should  be  of  an  exemplary  and  penal 
character."  (Archives  Diplomatiques  [1900],  vol.  Lxxiv,  p.  201.) 
The  total  amoimt  claimed  by  Great  Britain  was  £1,138,500,  by 
the  United  States,  £760,000  (including  the  value  of  the  Mac- 
Murdo "control"),  in  both  cases  exclusive  of  interest,  eipenses, 
and  costs. 

In  defense  of  her  position,  P<Mtugal  maintained  that  she  had 
both  the  ri^t  and  the  duty  to  render  the  decree  of  rescission. 
Hie  ri^t  to  resdnd  is  a  sovere^  right  and  inalienable.  The 
Portuguese  Government  had  eiqnressly  reserved  this  right  by 
artldes  4s  and  45  of  tbe  contract  with  MacMurdo,  to  be  ezer- 
dsed  in  certain  coDtbgffDdes  {supfa,  p.  335),  aD  ol  which  had 
•risen.  The  following  reaaom  otmld  eqiedally  be  urged  to  ju^ 
the  resdaaton: 

I.  The  spirit  of  the  contract  had  been  violated  by  the  obsti- 
aate  resistance  to  a  reasonable  agreement  upon  the  question  of 
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rates.  Such  an  agreement  was  neceasaxyt  for  otherwise  the  Ime 
would  have  been  vstkas,  because  the  cabinet  at  Pretoria  intended 
to  renounce  its  share  of  the  undertakings  if  reasonable  rates  were 
not  granted.  The  whole  railway  enteiprise  had  been  'enteied 
upon  with  a  view  to  dfsdiaiging  the  obligations  assumed  toward 
the  Transvaal,  and  the  concession  to  MacMurdo  had  to  be  ap> 
plied  in  the  interests  of  both  countries. 

2.  The  right  to  regulate,  especially  in  the  light  of  intematioDal 
agreements,  is  inherent  in  sovereignty  and  could  not  be  presumed 
to  pass  from  Portugal.  "Portugal  could  not  abandon  to  Mac- 
Murdo her  sovereign  right  to  contract  with  the  'nransvaal  in 
virtue  of  the  maxims  of  the  law  of  nations.  The  Boers  had  the 
right  to  demand  an  arrangement  as  to  rates,  and  Portugal  was 
obliged  Lo  accord  it." 

3.  On  the  expiration  of  the  contract,  a  large  part  of  the  neces- 
sary work  on  the  first  section  of  eight}-two  kilometers  had  not 
been  completed  or  had  proved  defective,  whereas  work  on  the 
last  section  had  scarcely  begun.  Construction  had  not  been  under- 
taken or  continued  on  a  scale  proportional  to  length,  and  the  line 
could  not  have  been  opened  within  the  period  fixed  or  even  after 
long  delay. 

4.  The  period  assigned  for  completion  of  the  road  expired  on 
June  24,  1889.  Origin^dly  it  was  to  end  on  October  30,  1887,  and 
subsequent  extensions  did  not  modify  the  date  at  which  the  period 
of  three  years  began;  they  were  acts  of  grace,  emanating  from 
sovereignty  and  not  requiring  consent  of  the  other  party.  The 
plans  for  the  first  section  had  been  approved  with  a  reservation 
as  to  the  latter  part  of  the  line  (supra,  p.  337),  and  the  government 
was  bound  to  file  plans  for  this  section  only  in  time  to  enable  the 
whole  to  be  completed  in  three  years.  The  fact  that  these  plana 
were  not  conununicated  to  the  company  imtil  July  27, 1887,  was 
without  significance,  because  the  company  itsdf  was  to  send  out 
an  engineer  to  make  the  surveys.^  It  was  not  a  question  of  con- 
structing nine  kilometers,  but  of  defining  the  frontier. ,  The  latter 
part  of  the  road  was  easy  of  construction  and  the  company  had 
eipresaed  itself  as  having  nothing  to  object  to,  if  the  firontier  was 
as  indicated.  The  rainy  season  was  no  obstade,  for  it  could  have 
been  spent  in  asaemblhig  men  and  maUM,  and  the  oonttactor, 
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Sir  Thomas  Tancied,  bad  undertaken  to  construct  the  first  eighty* 
two  kilometers  for  the  English  company  in  a  simihr  period  of 

eight  months. 

As  for  the  argument  of  force  majeure^  it  was  infected  with  the 

negligence  of  the  company,  for  it  had  let  abnost  tiie  entire  period 
of  eight  months  go  by  without  taking  steps  to  complete  the  road. 
The  damages  to  the  first  section  had  been  due  to  faulty  construc- 
tion and  could  not  be  held  to  justify  delay.  In  the  words  of  the 
Portuguese  argument,  "all  the  motives  alleged  by  the  conces-  ' 
sionaire  in  justification  of  the  failure  to  construct  the  latter  part 
of  the  line  have  been  only  pretexts  to  conceal  the  financial  weak- 
ness of  the  two  companies  and  the  designs  of  their  dictator,  who 
wished  to  keep  this  weapon  in  his  hands  to  exercise  pressure  upon 
the  TransvaaL"  {Arckms  DiplanuUiqucs  [1900J,  vol.  lxxiv,  p. 
305.) 

In  estimating  indemnity,  Portugal  contended,  the  claimants 
could  not  demand  the  value  of  the  shares  in  the  English  company, 
nor  could  a  pcQf^  estimate  be  put  upon  the  MacMurdo  "con- 
trol." The  price  at  auction  would  have  been  the  proper  basis  of 
value,  but  the  auction  had  not  been  held  because  it  had  been 
forestalled  by  diplomatic  intervention.  As  an  equivalent  settle* 
ment,  however,  the  Portuguese  Government  offered  to  pay  the 
sum  by  which  it  had  been  enriched  through  the  possession  of  the  . 
road  —  less  £28,000  already  paid  to  the  account  of  the  Britidi 
Govenmient,  and  £15,000  deposited  by  the  conoessbnaire  with . 
the  Portuguese  Goverament  as  a  guarantee  that  engagements 
would  be  kq)t,  and  forfeited  In  consequence  of  the  non-f ulfilhnent 
of  the  contract,  but  later  given  back  to  the  company. 

Although  the  tribunal  was  constituted  in  1890,  the  award 
was  not  rendered  until  March  39,  1900,  owing  \o  long 
delays  in  the  conduct  of  the  proceedings,  due  in  part  to  the 
necessity  of  sending  experts  to  Africa  to  make  reports  on  ques- 
tions of  fact. 

Li  the  opinion  of  the  arbitrators,  the  rescission  of  the  contract 
was  final  and  could  not  be  reopened.  Only  the  question  of  the 
amount  of  compensation  due  was  before  the  tribunal,  which  had 
been  asked  to  award  what  it  considered  equitable.  But  prelimi- 
nary to  thisj  it  was  necessary  to  determine  what  law  was  appli* 
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cable  to  the  case.  The  Portuguefle  company  alone  could  be  con* 
sidered  as  having  lelatioiia  with  the  govemmenty  the  English 
company  being  merely  the  proprietor  of  a  majority  of  ahaies  bk 
the  former.  The  enteipriae  had  never  ceased  to  be  Portuguese 

and  the  government  had  never  allowed  the  concession  to  be  trans- 
ferred. Hence,  Portuguese  law  was  to  be  applied,  provided  it 
did  not  run  counter  to  the  accepted  principles  of  internationai 
law. 

The  tribunal  considered  the  question  at  issue  to  reduce  itself 
to  this:  Whether  or  not  the  government  was  justified  in  the  asser- 
tion that  the  work  had  not  been  continued  on  a  scale  propor- 
tionate to  the  leno;th,  or  that  the  railway  had  not  been  completed 
"within  the  terms  and  periods  tixed  in  article  40."  But  the  an- 
swer to  this  depended  upon  the  answer  to  a  previous  question: 
What  was  the  period  of  three  years  in  article  40  and  when  did  it 
expire?  There  had  been  an  appro\'al  of  plans  on  two  occasions  — 
October  30,  1884,  and  February  23,  1889.  From  which  was  the 
period  £xed  for  completion  to  date?  The  tribunal  held  that  under 
the  contract  the  government  had  to  furnish  plans  of  the  entire 
line,  to  be  examined  by  MacMurdo's  engineers  with  a  view  to 
making  modificatioos,  if  desired.  But  an  extension  of  eight  or 
nine  kilometers  was  not  a  modification  within  the  spirit  of  the 
contract.  Hence,  the  tribimal  concluded,  ''the  concessionaire 
was  justified  in  aswiming  in  good  faith  that  the  plaiis,  as  furnished 
to  hhn,  represented  the  entire  length  of  the  road;  and  the  Portu* 
guese  Goveniment  itself  i^ipeared  to  have  been  of  this  opinion, 
at  least  at  the  time  the  contract  was  made."  The  plea  that  the 
government  had  to  await  an  agreement  with  the  Transvaal  witb 
reference  to  the  frontier  before  the  plans  for  the  last  section  could 
be  definitely  submitted,  was  not  oonsideved  by  the  tribimal  to  be 
pertinent,  for  the  government  might  have  renounced  (as  it  did 
later)  the  prdiminary  agreement  with  the  Transvaal  and  have 
fixed  the  tennhras  of  its  own  accord,  or  have  left  matters  in  sus- 
pense imtil  a  settlement  with  the  Tteisvaal  could  be  brought 
about.  It  was  clear  that,  under  article  40,  the  period  within 
which  the  labL  section  was  to  Ijc  completed  did  not  commence  to 
run  until  the  plans  for  it  had  been  approved  —  that  is,  from 
February  23,  1889;  and  the  concession  contained  no  clause  au- 
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thorizing  the  government  to  fix  of  its  own  accord  any  period  "to 
replace  for  all  intents  the  period  indicated  in  article  40.  "  A  new 
agreement  should  have  been  made  regarding  the  hnal  section,  or, 
failing  this,  the  matter  should  have  been  referred  to  arbitration 
as  pro\idcd  in  article  53.  As  it  was,  the  ^^overnment  had  assumed 
the  r61es  of  party  and  judge,  acting  in  a  manner  "decidedly  inad- 
missible and  contrary  to  the  text  of  the  concessioxi  as  well  as  to 
its  bilateral  character." 

The  tribunal  further  considered  that  the  Portuguese  Ciovem- 
ment  was  estopped  from  maUng  any  objections  on  the  ground  of 
defective  construction,  since  no  official  statement  had  been  issued 
on  the  matter.  Besides,  it  was  difficult  to  distinguish  between 
on'ginal  defects  and  the  damage  wrought  by  floods. 

Having  arrived  at  the  conclusion  that  ''the  decree  of  rescission 
and  the  taking  possessioii  of  the  railway  had  not  been  canied  out 
in  conformity  with  the  contract  of  concession/'  the  tribunal  ruled 
that  there  was  but  one  principle  of  law  applicable  to  the  fixing 
of  the  compensation — that  of  dommages  et  kUMs,  comprising,  in 
accordance  with  the  rules  of  law  universaQy  admitted,  damwm 
emergens  (the  actual  loss  sustained)  and  htcnm  cessans  (the  ces- 
sation of  profit).  (Afckkes  DiplomcliqueSf  vol.  lxxxv,  p.  314.) 
The  action  of  the  government,  however,  was  illegal  in  form  rather 
than  in  substance,  for  the  eight  months  accorded  could  not  be 
considered  an  unreasonable  period.  Further,  the  company,  when 
asked  what  time  it  would  deem  sufficient,  had  remained  dlent  and 
bad  even  acquiesced  in  the  period  fixed.  Hence,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  tribimal,  the  government  was  relieved  from  damages  of  a 
penal  character,  "such  as  might  have  been  claimed  by  a  person 
who  was  the  \ictim  of  arbitrar>'-  treatment  absolutel}'  uiinierileci." 

The  tribunal  did  Dot  cont^idcr  that  the  failure  to  put  the  road 
up  at  auction  called  for  indemnity,  diplomatic  intervention  having, 
in  its  opinion,  absolved  the  government  from  this  obligation.  Nor 
was  the  Transvaal  memorandum  of  May  17,  1884,  held  to  be  a 
cause  of  delay,  assessable  in  damages;  other  reasons,  especially 
lack  of  finances,  were  suf&dent  to  explain  the  company's  in- 
action. 

On  the  indemnity  awarded,  moratory  interest  was  allowed  at 
the  rate  of  5  per  cent,  simple  interest,  in  conformity  with  Portu- 
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guesc  coinincrcial  law,  as  well  as  with  "the  method  of  calculation 
generally  adopted  in  the  matter  of  moratory  interest." 

In  accordance  with  these  reasons  the  tribunal  awarded,  as 
follows: 

"The  Delagoa  Bay  court  of  arbitration,  created  by  the  arbitra- 
tion convention  signed  at  Berne,  June  13, 1891,  l)y  the  representa- 
tives of  Portugal,  the  United  States  of  North  America,  and  Great 
Britain,  being  charged  by  said  convention  with  the  duty  of  'fix- 
ing, as  it  shall  deem  most  just,  the  amount  of  the  compensation 
due  from  Portugal  to  the  claimants  of  the  two  other  countries  in 
consequence  of  the  cancellation  of  the  concession  of  the  Lourengo 
Marques  Railway  and  of  the  taking  possession  of  said  railway  by 
the  Portuguese  Government/  said  court  being  compofied  of  the 
three  arbitrators  designated  by  the  Swiss  Federal  QnincUy  to 
wit:  Joseph  Blaesi,  at  that  time  vio»president,  and  now  a  jxuent' 
ber  of  the  Federal  Court  at  Lausanne,  President;  Andreas  Heus- 
ler,  LLJ).,  professor  of  law  at  the  University  of  Basel;  Charles 
Soldaa,  at  that  time  Pieadent  of  the  Council  of  State  of  the 
Canton  of  Vaud,  and  now  a  member  of  the  Federal  Court  at 
Lausanne;  after  the  prq>arafion  of  the  case,  alter  an  ^«t«itiartnm 
of  the  papers  ezdumged  and  of  the  documents  jnoduced  in  the 
course  ol  the  proceedings^  ftnd  also  of  the  reports  of  the  technical 
experts  appconted  by  the  court;  dedding  concerning  the  fundap 
mental  question,  after  hearing  the  arguments  ol  the  parties^  says 
and  pronounces  as  follows: 

The  Government  of  Portugal,  the  defendant,  is  sentenced 
to  pay  to  the  Goveinment  of  the  Umted  States  of  North  America 
and  that  of  Great  Britain,  the  phdntiffs,  in  addition  to  the  £28,000 
paid  on  account  in  1890,  the  sum  of  15,314,000  francs  in  Swiss 
lawful  money,  with  simple  interest  on  said  sum,  at  the  rate  of  5 
per  cent  per  iimium,  from  the  25th  day  of  June,  1899,  to  the  day 
on  which  pa>Tnent  shall  be  made. 

"2.  This  simi,  after  the  deduction  of  what  shall  be  necessary 
to  meet  the  costs  of  the  arbitration,  which  are  payable  by  the 
plaintilTs,  and,  besides,  the  balance  remaining  due  of  the  amount 
on  which  £28,000  were  paid  on  accoimt  in  1890,  shall  be  applied 
to  the  paymeiU  of  the  hctldcrs  of  tlie  debenture  bonds  of  the  De- 
lagoa Bay  Company,  and  to  the  payment  of  other  creditors  of 
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said  company,  ii  any  there  be,  according  to  the  category  of 

each. 

"The  plaintiffs  shall  prepare,  to  this  effect,  a  schedule  of  dis- 
tribution. 

"The  Government  of  Portugal  shaU  pay  to  that  of  the  United 
States  the  sum  which,  according  to  said  schedule,  Mrs.  Mac- 
Murdo,  who  is  represented  by  the  latter  government,  shall  be 
entitled  to  receive  as  a  holder  of  tot  and  second  debenture 
bonds. 

"It  shall  pay  the  remainder  to  the  Gnvernment  of  Great  Brit« 
ain  for  the  account  of  all  the  other  claimants. 

"3.  The  period  of  six  months,  fixed  by  the  last  paragraph  of 
artide  4  of  the  arbitration  convention,  shall  begin  to-day. 

"4.  As  to  the  expenses:  The  expenses  incurred  by  each  party 
shall  be  paid  by  it.  The  costs  of  the  arbitration,  according  to  the 
statement  to  be  furnished  in  conformity  with  article  5  of  the  con- 
vention, shall  be  equally  borne  by  the  three  parties  concerned; 
that  is  to  say,  one>third  by  each  of  them. 

The  petitions  of  the  parties,  so  far  as  they  differ  from  the 
abo^  condusioii,  are  rejected. 

"6.  An  authentic  copy  of  this  award  shall  be  transmitted, 
through  the  Swiss  Federal  CouncB,  to  each  of  the  three  parties 
concerned. 

'^Tlius  decided  at  a  sessbn  of  the  court  of  arbitration,  and 
issued  at  Berne  this  igth  day  of  March,  1900. 

"Blaesi, 
''a.  hsusler, 
^'Cbarles  Soidan, 

ArbUralars. 

''Brusileix, 

"Secretary." 

(Moore:  International  AfhUraiions,  vol.  n,  pp.  1865-99;  Parlia- 
mentary  Papers  [1890],  Africa^  No.  i ;  Archives  Diplomaliqucs [1900], 
vol.  Lxxm,  pp.  34i-<^8;  vol.  lxxiv,  pp.  171,-227;  Foreign  RekUions 
of  the  Untied  States,  igoo,  pp.  901-02.} 
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THE  DHOWS  OF  MUSCAT 

FRANCE  AND  GREAT  BRITAIN 
The  F§mamia  Comi  oj  ArbUratttm  at  Tkt  Ecgue,  tgo^ 

On  the  13th  of  October,  1904,  Lord  Luisdowne,  the  British 
Fordgn  Secretary,  and  M.  Cambon^  the  French  Ambassador  at 
London,  concluded  an  agreement  between  Great  Britain  and 
France,  the  preamble  of  whidi  was  as  follows: 

'^Whereas  the  Govenmient  of  His  Britannic  Majesty  and  tiiat 
of  the  French  Rqmblic  have  thought  it  right,  by  the  Dedaration 
of  the  loth  March,  1862,  'to  engage  reciprocally  to  respect  the 
mdependence'  of  IGs  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Muscat; 

"And  whereas  difficulties  as  to  the  scope  of  that  declaration 
have  arisen  in  relation  to  the  issue,  by  the  French  Republic,  to 
certain  subjects  of  His  Highness  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  of  papers 
authuriziiig  them  to  fly  the  French  flag,  and  also  as  to  the  nature 
of  the  privileges  and  immunities  claimed  by  subjects  of  His  High- 
ness who  are  owners  or  masters  of  dhows  and  in  possession  oi 
such  papers  or  are  members  of  the  crew  of  such  dhows  and  their 
families,  especially  as  to  the  manner  in  which  such  pri\ileges  and 
immunities  affect  the  jurisdiction  of  His  Highness  the  Sultan  over 
his  said  subjects; 

**The  undersigned,  being  duly  authorized  thereto  by  their  re- 
spective governments,  hereby  at^ree  that  these  questions  shall  be 
determined  by  reference  to  arbitration,  in  accordance  with  the 
pro\'isions  of  article  i  of  the  convention  concluded  between  the 
two  countries  on  the  14th  October  last,  and  that  the  decision  of 
The  Hague  Tribunal  shall  be  final." 

The  Sultan  of  Muscat  is  an  independent  Mohammedan  sov- 
ereign ruling  over  that  part  of  eastern  and  southern  Arabia  known 
as  Oman.  Formerly  the  sultanate  included  Zanzibar^  but  in  1856 
the  latter  became  independent  and  later,  in  1S90,  passed  under 
the  protection  of  Great  Britain.  As  is  the  practice  in  Moslem 
oountriesi  various  treaties  with  western  nations  have  been  made 
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by  the  nilen  of  Muscat,  in  wliidi  ace  granted  the  usual  pdvU 
leges  of  eztratenitotiafity.  As  the  oontxoversy  over  the  dhows 
had  its  ofigin  hi  the  conflicting  mterpretation  fi^ven.to  certam 
cf  these  treaties^  it  wQl  eluddate  the  matter  in  dilute  to  enu- 
,  merate  the  chief  conventional  agreements  affecting  the  relations 
of  Oman  with  the  parties  to  the  arbitration.  They  are  as  follows: 

1.  On  November  17,  1844,  was  concluded  a  treaty  of  friendship 
and  commerce  between  France  and  Muscat,  whereby  the  nationals 
of  each  were  accorded  reciprocal  commercial  privileges  on  the 
most-favored  nation  basis.  The  provisions  upon  which  France  in 
large  part  based  her  case  are  the  following: 

"Art.  3.  .  .  .  The  French  cannot,  under  any  pretext,  be  res- 
trained of  their  liberty  in  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of 
Muscat. 

"Art.  4.  The  subjects  of  His  Highncs=;  the  Sultan  of  Muscat 
who  may  be  in  the  service  of  the  French  [an  service  des  Fran^ais] 
are  to  enjoy  the  same  protection  as  the  French  themselves.  .  . 

2.  Similar  treaties  have  been  made  at  various  times  with 
Gzeat  Biitain,  the  latest  on  August  19,  1891.  In  these  are  gen- 
erous concessions  of  commercial  privileges  and  extraterritorial 
jurisdiction,  which  the  French  enjoy  also  by  Itason  of  the  most- 
lavorcd-nation  clause  in  the  T^ty  of  1844.  * 

3.  Other  treaties  have  been  made  between  Great  Britmn  and 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat  with  a  view  to  the  suppression  of  the  slave 
tzade,  the  Sultan  undertaking  to  prevent  his  subjects  from  e&- 
giging  in  any  way  hi  sndi  trade. 

4«  In  1863  a  joint  dedantion  was  ^iffnoi  at  Baxis  whefehy 
Great  Britam  and  Fiance  ''deemed  it  advisable  to  make  a  le- 
d|ttocal  engagement  to  respect  the  Sndefpendenoe''  of  the  Sultan 
of  Muscat  and  the  Sultan  of  Zanzibar. 

5.  In  1890  the  Bnuseto  Conference  on  the  dave  trade  adopted 
a  general  act  by  which  the  signatory  powers  agreed  upon,  meas- 
ures of  cooperation  in  thdr  efforts  to  suppress  the  traffic  The 
general  act  was  ratified  by  France  in  1892,  subject,  however,  to 
rcsen,  ations  in  which  France  refused  to  admit  the  right  of  visit 
and  search,  as  applying  to  vessels  under  the  French  flag,  or  the 
right  to  detain  said  vessels  on  suspicion  of  engaging  in  the  slave 
trade.  The  Sultan  of  Muscat  did  not  sign  the  act,  his  engage- 
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ments  in  the  matter  being  defined  by  Us  tveaties  mtli  Gieat 
Britain. 

As  stated  in  the  preamUe  quoted,  the  cause  of  the  oontrovec^ 
was  the  iasmng  by  French  consular  and  colonial  officials  of  ships' 
papers  (iUns  de  navigadim)  and  French  flags  to  many  of  die 
Sultan's  subjects,  in  eicess  of  the  privileges  accorded  France  by 
the  Treaty  of  1844.  Few  French  citiaens  have  rerided  in  the  sul- 
tanate Bod  henoe  few  of  the  Sultan's  subjects  can  daim  extrfr> 
territorial  status  by  reason  of  having  been  in  the  service  of  French 
residents.  But  many  owners  of  Arab  dhows,  finding  the  French 
flag  convenient  for  the  purpose  of  avoiding  search,  sought  and 
obtained  tlic  right  to  fly  it,  especially  since  the  Brussels  Act  of 
1890.  The  result  was  that  natives  of  Oman,  having  no  domicile  in 
French  territory  and  no  authorization  to  change  their  national- 
ity, claimed  to  be  under  the  protection  of  France,  even  when  in 
the  territories  of  the  Sultan,  and  to  be  completely  removed  from 
his  jurisdiction  over  their  property  and  persons.  The  Sultan  pro- 
tested that  by  such  practice  France  was  withdrawing  his  subjects 
from  their  allegiance,  and  even  as  early  as  1891,  on  the  representa- 
tions of  Great  Britain,  M.  Ribot,  the  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs,  annoimced  that  in  future  French  Consuls  would  be  pre- 
vented from  making  such  grants.  They  continued  to  be  issued, 
however,  especially  to  the  owners  of  dhows  in  Sur,  a  town  in  the 
sultanate  of  Muscat.  In  1897,  again  in  1899,  the  Sultan 
renewed  his  protests  to  the  French  Consul  at  Muscat,  chiefly  on 
the  ground  that  the  action  ol  France  was  contrary  to  the  Declare 
tion  of  1S62,  and  in  1900  he  ordered  his  subjects  to  refrain  font 
accepting  flagi  and  papers  from  foreign  governments.  The  sub^ 
ject  became  a  matter  for  discussion  between  the  French  and 
Biitiah  Gkyvenunents,  and  in  190s  an  exchange  of  views  took 
place  which  promised  a  satisfactoty  settlement  But  hn  1903 
some  incidents  occuned  to  reopen  the  oontroverBy,  especially 
one  in  which  five  Suiis,  subjects  of  the  Sultan,  were  sentenced  by 
him  to  a  teim  of  imprisonment  for  breaking  quarantine.  Three 
of  these  were  French  prot^6s,  and  the  French  Consul  promptly 
claimed  thehr  rdease.  The  Sultan  was  upheld  in  his  action  by  the 
British  Consul  and  the  British  Government,  to  whom  be  had  ap* 
pealedi  and  after  friendly  representations  to  the  Frendi  Govem- 
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ment,  it  was  agreed  to  lefer  the  quotioa  at  bsue  to  thePermaneat 
Court  of  Arbitratloxi. 

A  tribunal,  constitated  !n  acoordaiioe  with  ihe  agreement,  met 
at  Hie  Hague  on  July  25,  190 5,  under  the  presidency  of  M.  Lam- 
masch,  of  Austria,  who  was  nominated  by  the  King  of  Italy  at 
the  request  of  the  parties  to  the  arbitration.  The  other  two  mem- 
bers were  Chief- Justice  Fuller,  of  the  United  States,  designated 
by  Great  Britain,  and  Jonkheer  A.  F.  de  Savomin  Lohman,  desig- 
nated by  France.  Four  sessions  were  held  and  the  award  was 
rendered  August  8,  1905. 

In  support  of  its  practice  of  "francisation,"  so-called,  France 
relied  in  a  general  way  upon  the  nature  of  the  capitulations  in 
Mohammedan  coimtries,  the  specific  Treaty  of  1844,  and  the 
municipal  ordinances  of  the  French  colonial  achninistration.  The 
origin  of  the  francised  dhows  dated  from  the  acquisition  of  the 
French  colonies  on  the  east  littoral  of  Africa.  When  France  took 
possession,  many  Omani  owners  of  dhows  had  intunate  commercial 
relationa  with  that  region,  some  of  them  owning  plantations  and 
engaging  in  commerce  on  thdr  own  account;  but  after  the  ooctt« 
pation  by  France,  they  became  auxiliaries  of  the  French  mer- 
diantB  and  shipowners.  Before  this  time,  they  flew  no  flag,  unless 
it  was  the  Arab  red  flag,  which  had  merely  religious  significance, 
tliey  canied  no  papers,  and  some  of  them  had  even  no  persona! 
status,  for  "they  could  not  be  considered  aa  having  any  country 
but  the  ocean."  To  exercise  8q)ervision  over  Arab  oommeroe  aa 
well  as  to  suppreas  the  slave  trade  more  efficaciously,  a  maritime 
bureau  was  created  at  Mayotte,  and,  from  that  time  on,  the 
Fkendi  flag  and  papers  (i^kes)  began  to  be  granted  to  the  Arab 
dhows,  one  of  the  earliest  of  these  documents  dating  from  X845. 
The  process  of  frandsation  waa  strictly  regulated  by  the  colonial 
authorities.  A  boat  had  to  be  the  property  of  Fxeadi  dtisens  or 
corporations  or  of  natives  having  a  commercial  domicile  in  a 
French  colcmy  or  owning  property  there.  Extreme  circumspec- 
tion had  been  shown  in  these  grants  of  f  randsation  and  in  each 
case  the  license  was  for  a  year  only  and  had  to  be  renewed.  The 
owner  of  a  dhow  seeking  such  grant  must  furnish  proof  of  his 
qualifications;  in  1875  it  was  ordered  that  such  persons  must 
have  property  in  the  French  colonies,  have  an  honorable  reputa- 
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tbn,  and  be  in  a  poiitiaik  to  funiish  all  guarantees.  Among  otheis 
settiiing  definitely  In  Fiendi  cokmies  or  emigiating  niUiout  inp 
tentkm  to  letuzn  ireie  some  oiigbalfy  £roai  Oman.  Tliese 
Qmama  weie  in  the  babit  of  maldng  long  voyages,  wm  polygvr 
moiiSy  ^th  domestic  establisbments  in  various  places,  but  with 
their  princqMl  domicile  in  French  tenitoiyy  espedaUy  the  Suris, 
who  had  always  claimed  to  be  independent  of  the  Sultan  of  Mus- 
cat. French  legislation  would  pennit  these  Qmani  tiaden  to  ac- 
quire easily  the  quality  of  French  dtisens,  but  out  of  deference 
to  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  the  grant  had  usually  been  one 
of  protection  instead  of  dtissenship.  However,  having  obtained 
this  right  to  French  protection,  these  Omanis  did  not,  on  a  tem- 
porary return  to  Muscat,  lose  this  right,  for  thc\^  were  sLill  pro- 
t6g6s  of  France  and  possessors  of  real  estate  mthin  French  juris- 
diction. This  was  quite  within  the  spirit  and  the  practice  of  the 
capitulations  in  force  in  non-Christian  countries  and  in  this  specific 
case  was  clearly  to  be  inferred  from  the  Treaty  of  1844,  which 
admitted  protection  to  subjects  of  Oman  in  the  service  of  French- 
men, which  service  would  include  all  those  carr>^g  on  the  com- 
mercial relations  that  the  treaty  was  intended  to  develop.  Fur- 
ther, some  of  the  owners  of  dhows  had  become  denationalized 
and  could  not  be  regarded,  when  in  Oman,  as  within  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Sultan,  for  the  latter  had  not  voluntarily  protested 
against  emigration  or  put  forward  a  claim  to  indelible  ^^^giance. 
Possibly,  on  occasion,  it  might  be  hard  to  establish  personal 
status  in  the  absence  of  documents,  but  France  had  not  hesitated 
to  disavow  the  zeal  of  its  officials  when  in  the  wrong.  As  for  the 
accusation  that  the  slave  trade  was  facilitated  by  the  frandsa- 
tion  of  the  dhows,  the  evidence  offeied  was  largely  hearsay  or 
based  upon  native  depositions  taken  under  unfair  dicumstanoes. 
The  few  exceptkms  where  there  was  real  guilt  had  been  punished 
rigorously,  as  in  tlie  case  oi  two  dhows  in  1897  convicted  of  hav» 
ing  been  engaged  in  the  tran^ortation  of  slaves. 

France  also  contended  tiiat  the  intervcntua  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  affairs  ci  Muscat  was  inadmissible,  for  the  Declaration  of 
1B62  was  not  affected.  The  francisation  of  the  dhows  found  its 
in  the  TnHity  of  1S44  and  no  attempt  had  been  made 
under  it  to  derogate  from  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan.  If  there 
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had  been,  he  aloae  bad  the  ilg^t  to  complain.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  there  had  been  no  complamt  from  1863  to  1895,  and  it  was 
only  because  Indian  officials  had  established  political  influence 
in  Muscat,  that  the  granting  of  French  hires  to  the  dhows  had 
suddenly  been  represented  as  a  \iolation  of  the  treaty  with  Mus- 
cat. The  present  Sultan  was  under  financial  pressure  from  Great 
Britain,  being  dependent  upon  the  Zanzibar  subsidy  which  was 
paid  through  the  Government  of  India.  The  actual  authority 
of  the  Sultan  had  been  much  restricted:  Great  Britain  had  made 
treaties  with  several  of  the  chiefs  quite  independently  of  the 
Sultan;  indeed,  the  treaties  made  with  the  Sultan  hhnself  were 
hard  to  reconcile  wnth  bis  independence.  A  British  protectorate 
had  been  established  in  fact  at  Muscat,  and  British  desire  to  con- 
trol not  only  the  affairs  of  Muscat  but  the  commerce  of  the  Per- 
sian Gulf  and  the  Indian  Ocean  was  at  the  base  of  all  the  diffi- 
culties that  had  arisen  in  the  relations  of  France  with  Muscat. 

With  respect  to  the  particular  incidents  that  had  given  rise  to 
the  present  arbitration,  France  recognized  the  right  of  the  Sultan 
to  make  rules  concerning  sanitation,  etc.,  provided  they  did  not 
impose  taxes  upon  French  nationals  or  prot6g£s.  While  the  Sultan 
bad  complete  sovereignty  over  his  ships  in  Im  territorial  waters, 
he  had  none  over  French  ships,  and  hence  could  not  delegate  to 
any  state  —  Great  Britain,  lor  instance  —  rights  which  did  not 
belong  to  him.  Nor  did  the  Brussels  Act  take  away  any  rights  that 
France  bad  in  Qmani  waters.  It  merely  affirmed  the  status  es- 
tabliahed  by  the  Treaty  of  1844,  which  is  always  to  be  inteipreted 
In  the  general  sense  of  the  capitulations  in  Moslem  countries. 

In  reply  to  the  contentions  ol  France,  Great  Britain  gave  a 
general  denial  to  the  statements  of  fact.  There  had  been  no 
trenching  upon  the  sovereignty  of  the  Sultan,  though  assistance 
had  sometimes  been  given  him  to  put  down  rebellion  against  his 
authority.  The  fact  that  several  Arab  rulers,  including  the  Sul- 
tan of  Muscat,  had  made  treaties  giving  Great  Britain  the  right 
of  preemption  in  case  of  alienation  did  not  impair  their  independ- 
ence. Such  treaties  merely  provided  against  certain  contingen- 
cies; they  "tend  to  preserve  and  not  to  destroy  the  state  wliich 
enters  into  the  arrangements."  The  so-called  "trucial"  chiefs 
with  whom  Great  Britain  had  made  treaties  were  not  under  the 
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soverdgDty  of  the  Sultan;  Gieat  Britain  had  dealt  with  them 
as  independent  ralen  forty  yean  before  the  Dedaxation  of 
1863. 

With  t^gaid  to  the  aigumenta  advanced  by  F^ce  in  support 
of  the  practice  of  francisation,  Great  Britain  maintained  that  no 
warrant  for  it  could  be  found  in  the  Treaty  of  1844.  That  treaty 
was  on  the  strict  basb  of  extraterritoriality;  ''it  contains  no  sur- 
render of  the  Sultan's  right  of  police  over  Ids  waters,  and  grants 
no  right  to  France  to  exercise  that  police.'*  Only  Omanis  who  were 
actually  in  the  service  of  Ftencfa  dtisens  were  within  the  juris- 
diction of  Frendi  Omsuls  in  Oman.  Nor  was  there  any  vaHdity 
in  the  other  daim  —  put  forward  by  M.  Cambon  in  1903  —  that 
those  possessing  this  right  to  fly  the  Frendi  flag  were  outside  the 
treaty  and  that  they  were  entitled  to  protection  from  the  mere 
fact  that  tlic  flag  had  been  granted  them.  Such  a  claim  "involves 
an  Lissertion  of  the  right  of  France  spontaneously  to  create  as 
many  prot6g6s  as  it  diooses  in  Muscat  .  .  .  and  the  claim  is 
equally  applicable  to  the  subjects  of  any  European  power  in  the 
territories  of  their  natural  sovereign  —  a  contention  which  no 
dvilized  state  would  for  a  moment  admit."  If  a  foreign  state  were 
to  have  the  unquestioned  right  to  say  just  who  its  f  )roteg6s  were, 
it  could  "transfer  to  its  protection  masses  of  a  foreign  population 
residing  in  their  own  coimtry,  and  .  .  .  create  semi-independent 
communities  within  the  borders  of  a  friendly  state." 

On  the  main  question  of  international  law  involved  —  the  im- 
port of  domicile  —  Great  Britain  pointed  out  that  domidle  is  not 
equivalent  in  effect  to  nationality.  It  may  give  "certain  rights 
in  the  country  in  which  it  is  acquired  .  .  .  but  it  gives  no  title 
to  protection  as  a  national  in  other  countries,  least  of  all  in  that 
of  origin."  The  burden  of  proof  that  the  domicile  of  origin  had 
been  lost  and  the  quality  of  Frendi  prot^had  been  acquired  lay 
in  each  case  iqxm  those  making  such  dainis,  and  France  should 
see  to  it  that  sudi  proof  was  furnished  to  the  Sultan.  Under  the 
Declaration  of  1862,  France  oould  not  withdraw  any  subject  of 
the  Sultan  &om  his  allegiance,  nor  could  she,  under  the  Bnisads 
Act,grantFteich  flags  or  papers  to  any  native  vessel  unless  owned 
by  a  French  dtizen  or  by  a  subject  of  a  protectorate  of  France. 
Should  a  native  of  Onuui  accept  such  papers  and  flags,  he  could 
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not  thereby  withdraw  either  himself,  his  crew,  family,  or  employ^ 
bom  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Sultan  when  within  the  territories 
or  toiitoiial  watm  of  Oman.  Nor,  should  such  Omani  be  the 
owner,  captam^  or  a  member  of  the  crew  of  a  frandaed  dhow, 
could  he  be  considered  a  prot^  within  the  proviaon  of  the 
Treaty  of  1&14,  for  "the  phrase  au  service  clearly  implies  engage- 
ment in  the  capacity  of  a  clerk  or  domestic  or  some  subordinate 
capacity;  and  it  cannot  indude  aJi  persons  ivith  whom  Fzenchmen 
happen  to  have  contracts  of  a  commercial  nature.'^  Merefyvoy- 
Bf^Dg  to  a  French  colony  did  not  give  them  this  li^t. 

As  for  the  x^ffsnt  of  capitulations  and  its  application  to  relar 
tions  with  Muscat,  Great  Britain  contended  that  it  was  not  po^ 
sible  to  argue  &om  the  conceflaons  in  one  Oriental  country  to 
those  in  another.  Besides^  Fiance  was  seeking  to  extend  protect 
iSxm,  not  to  Christians^  as  the  capitulations  oonten^late,  but  to 
Arab  dhow  owners. 

Great  Britain  further  maintained  that  these  tUres^  granted 
with  respect  to  a  particular  vessel,  could  not  be  made  the  object  of 
mlicritance  or  transfer.  "The  question  in  each  case  is  one  of 
personal  status." 

In  conclusion,  Great  Britain  submitted  that  "France  should 
with  all  reasonable  dispatch,  erase  from  her  marine  registers  all 
native  vessels  owned  by  suljjects  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat,  and, 
in  cooperation  with  the  Sultan,  should  take  steps  to  obtain  the 
surrender  of  ail  French  flags  and  papers  now  held  by  any  such 
subjects." 

The  tribunal,  in  rendering  its  decision  on  the  first  question,  — 
that  of  the  right  to  fly  the  French  Hag,  —  recognized  that  every 
sovereign  had  the  right  to  determine  who  should  fly  his  flag,  and 
hence,  as  far  as  the  geneml  rule  of  law  was  concerned,  the  French 
Government  might  grant  this  right  to  subjects  of  Muscat.  But 
a  sovereign  might  be  limited  by  treaties  and,  in  the  case  of  the 
right  in  questioUi  the  Brussels  Act  had  imposed  limitations  for  the 
puipose  of  8up|»essing  the  slave  trade.  France  was  party  to  this 
act,  according  to  which  fitters-out  or  owners  of  native  vessels 
must  be  subjects  or  prot^gfo  of  the  power  whose  flag  they  claim 
to  fly*  The  term  prot^  was  not  defined  in  the  Brussels  Act»  but 
its  comu>tatlon  underwent  a  restcicdon  in  virtue  of  the  Ottonm 
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law  of  August,  1863,  implicitly  accepted  by  powers  having  capito* 
lations,  as  wdl  as  in  virtue  of  the  treaty  between  Ftanoe  and 
Moiocoo  in  1863,  to  which  treaty  many  powers  have  acceded. 
By  analogy  these  modifications  extended  to  other  Oriental 
countries,  save  that,  while  in  Turk^  the  status  of  prot^  mi^^t 
be  mheiited,  this  did  not  obtain  in  Muscat,  where  reli^us  con- 
ditions were  different  The  term  prot6g6,  therefore,  according  to 
the  tribunal,  now  embraced  the  following  daases  only:  (i)  per^ 
sons  subjects  of  a  country  under  the  protectorate  of  the  power 
whose  protection  they  daim;  (a)  perscms  oonreqxmding  to  the 
enumerated  classes  in  the  Moroccan  treaties  and  the  Ottoman 
law  of  1863;  (3)  persons  recognized  as  prot6g6s  by  special  treaty, 
as  that  in  1S44  with  2^Iuiicat,  and  (4)  persons  who  had  the  quality 
of  prot6ges  before  1863  and  who  had  not  lost  it  subsequently. 

In  accordance  with  this  reasoning,  the  tribunal  decided  the 
first  question  as  follows: 

Before  January  s,  iSgs,  France  had  the  right  to  authorize 
vessels  belonging  to  subjects  of  His  Higbness  the  Sultan 
of  Muscat  to  fly  the  French  flag,  subject  only  to  her  own 
laws  and  administrative  regulations. 
Owners  of  dhows  who,  before  1892,  had  been  authorized  by 
France  to  fly  the  French  flag,  retain  this  authorization  as 
long  as  France  continues  it  to  the  grantee. 
"3.  After  January  2,  1892,  France  had  no  ri^t  to  authorize 
vessels  belonging  to  the  subjects  of  His  Highness  the  Sul- 
tan of  Muscat  to  fly  the  French  flag  unless  their  owners 
or  Uttcrs-out  had  proved  or  should  prove  tliat  they  had 
been  regarded  and  treated  by  France  as  her  prot6g6s  before 
the  year  1863.'* 

As  regards  the  second  question  before  it — the  nature  and 
the  extent  of  the  Immunities  of  Omani  prot^^  of  France  when 
within  the  dominions  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat— -the  tribunal 
conodered  that  the  owners,  captains,  and  crews  of  dhows  author- 
ized to  fly  the  Frendi  flag,  if  natives  of  Oman,  did  not  come 
within  the  purview  of  article  4  of  the  Treaty  of  1S44  which  with- 
drew natives  of  Oman  in  the  service  of  Frenchmen  from  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  Sultan.  Any  such  attempt  to  dero|^te  from  the 
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soverclgiity  d  the  Sultan  would  bein  oootntvcntioiiof  tbeDedaiar 
tioiiof  x86d.  Heooe  the  deddon  on  the  second  point: 

"j.  Dhows  of  Muscat  that  have  been  authorized,  as  indicated 
above,  to  fly  the  French  flag,  are  entitled  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  Muscat  to  the  inviolability  provided  by  the 
Franco-Muscat  Treaty  of  November  17, 1844. 

"2,  The  authorization  to  fly  the  French  flag  cannot  be  trans- 
mitted or  transferred  to  any  other  person  or  dhow,  even 
though  the  latter  bdong  to  the  same  owner* 

^'3.  Subjects  of  the  Sultan  of  Muscat  that  are  owners  or  cap- 
tains of  dhows  authorized  to  fly  the  French  flag  or  that 
are  members  of  the  ciews  of  such  dhows  or  belong  to  their 
families,  do  not,  in  consequence  of  this  fact,  enjoy  any 
rig^t  of  exttaterritoiiality  eiempting  them  from  the  80veF> 
eignty,  especially  from  the  juiisd]ction»  of  His  Highness 
the  Sultan  of  Muscat." 

(RecueU  des  Actes  ^  ProiocoUs,  published  by  the  International 
Bureau  at  The  Hague;  Archnes  DipkmaUques^  vol.  xciv,  pp.  554- 
58;  vol.  xcvn,  pp.  1 1 1-28;  407-29;  vol.  C,  233-^77;  British  and 
Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  xcvm,  pp.  46-4S;  X13-18;  G.  G.  Wit- 
aon:  Th»  Hagu$  ArbHraHan  dues,) 


THE  CASE  OF  FRANCIS  BOYLE  (1853) 

Mr.  Marcy,  Secretary  of  State  for  the  United  States^  on  Sqn 
tember  i,  1853,  wrote  to  the  American  Consul  at  Hamburg: 

A  copy  of  your  dispatch  in  relation  to  the  sailor  Frands  Boyle, 
under  date  of  August  5th,  addressed  to  the  Hon.  D.  D.  Bernard, 
late  minister  plenipotentiaiy  and  envoy  cxtxaordhmry,  has  been 
transmitted  by  him  to  this  BepartmenL 

'*It  appears,  so  far  as  the  facta  have  been  presented  to  the  De- 
partment, that  Frands  Boyle,  the  sailor  above  mentioned,  b»> 
longed  to  the  crew  of  the  ship  Talleyrand,  an  American  vessel, 
conunanded  by  Captain  Young,  lying  on  the  2d  of  August  in  the 
pott  of  the  liee  city  ul  Hamburgh  that,  on  this  day,  the  Hamburg 
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police  went  on  booid  tbe  said  vessel,  during  the  abeenoe  of  the 
captain,  and,  under  pretense  of  his  having  been  oonoemed  in  a 
riot  on  shore,  arrested  Frands  Boyle,  who  held  at  the  time  a  pro- 
tection as  a  dtisen  of  the  United  States,  and  who  was  so  desig- 
nated on  the  crew  list;  that  tiie  cause  assigned  for  the  arrest  was 
merely  a  pretense,  smce,  in  pomt  of  fact,  it  was  done  at  the  instigai- 
tion  of  the  Prussian  authorities  of  Stettm  who  forwarded  a  requi- 
sition for  the  saibr,  as  being  a  Frusdan  by  birth,  and  as  such 
liable  to  miUtary  service;  that  it  was  alleged  by  the  Prussian  Min- 
bter,  and  the  chi^  of  the  police  at  Hamburg,  that  his  " protection'' 
could  not  shield  him,  as  it  was  assumed  by  them  that  the  said 
Boyle,  not  having  been  five  years  in  the  United  States,  could  not 
be  a  citizen  tliercof;  and,  iiiiaU}',  lliat  the  chief  of  police,  after 
dcckiring  that  he  must  surrender  the  man  to  the  Prussian  authori- 
ties, having  been  deterred  from  so  doing  by  the  energetic  remon- 
strances of  yourself  and  of  Captain  Young,  referred  the  matter 
to  the  s>Tidicus,  in  charge  of  foreign  affairs,  by  whom  the  sailor, 
after  a  detention  of  three  days,  was  liberated  and  sent  back  on 
board  his  vessel. 

"These  facts,  as  they  are  thus  presented,  exhibit  a  case  of  so 
gross  a  \  iolatioii  of  the  rights  of  an  American  sailor,  that  I  deem 
it  unnecessary  at  this  tijne  to  do  more  than  to  assure  you  that 
your  active  exertions  to  prevent  the  consummation  ol  a  high- 
handed outrage  deserve  and  have  received  the  strong  approbation 
of  the  President. 

"It  is  for  the  authorities  of  the  so-called  'Republic  and  Free 
Hanseatic  City  of  Hamburg'  to  determine  how  it  may  a£fect  the 
commerce  of  that  flourishing  state,  to  pexmit  their  police  officers 
to  become  the  instruments  of  foreign  nations  in  acts  of  violence 
and  oppression,  and  upholding  them  in  their  entry,  under  a  false 
pretext,  on  board  ol  an  American  vessel,  lying  peacefully  at  their 
wharves  engaged  in  oommenaal  transactions  under  the  sanction 
of  solemn  treaty  stipulations,  and  arrest  one  fsi  its  crew,  shipped 
as  an  American  sailor,  holding  an  American  protection  and  rdy- 
ing  upon  it,  and  upon  the  flag,  floated  over  him,  as  his  safe* 
guards  from  all  illegal  acts. 

''It  is  for  the  Govenunent  of  the  United  States  to  detennine 
what  steps  it  will  take  to  vindicate  its  sovereignty,  violated  in  the 
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pencil  of  one  under  its  protectkm,  and  to  make  known  its  deta^ 
mination  to  protect  those  who  place  tbemsdlves  imder  the  banner 
of  the  Republic 

"I  do  not  deem  it  necessary  at  the  present  time  to  enter  into 
any  argimient  as  to  the  question  whether  Frands  Boyk  was  or 
was  not  a  native-bom  citiaen  of  the  United  States,  whether  he 
had  been  naturalised  or  had  not  resided  £ve  years  in  the  United 
States,  as  contended  by  the  Prussian  authorities.  The  principles 
heretofore  laid  down,  and  acted  upon  by  this  government,  in  re- 
gard to  the  citizenship  of  seamen  are  plain  and  well  settled  and 
require  no  elaborate  vindication.  The  various  questions  which 
have  arisen  in  respect  to  the  protection  to  be  extended  to  those 
who  have  taken  the  incipient  steps  to  become  American  citizens, 
do  not  apply  to  them. 

"The  rule  laid  down  by  the  disting:uished  person  who  first  held 
the  office  of  Secretary  of  State,  Mr.  JelTcrson,  was,  'that  the  vessel 
being  American  shall  be  evidence  that  the  seamen  on  board  are 
such,'  and  fifty  years  afterwards  it  was  restated,  with  no  less  pre- 
cision by  one  of  the  most  eminent  of  Americarj  statesmen,  one  of 
my  predecessors,  that  'in  every  rcp^ularly  documented  merchant 
vessel  the  crew  who  na\  i^le  it  will  hnd  their  protection  in  the 
flag  which  is  over  them.' 

"This  is  the  principle  which  wiU  hereafter,  certainly  not  less 
than  heretofore,  be  maintained,  in  its  fullest  extent,  by  the  GoV'* 
emment  of  the  United  States." 

(Moore:  Dig^  of  InkmaUanal  LaWf  voL  n,  pp.  374-75.) 


*    THE  CASE  OF  THE  MASONIC  (1879) 

On  May  x6, 187S,  the  American  bark  Masomc,  Nichols^  master, 
sailed  from  New  York  for  Nagasaki,  Japan,  with  a  cargo  of 
26,500  cases  of  petroleum.  On  the  5th  of  the  following  November 
she  put  into  Manik,  m  the  Philippine  Islands,  in  distress;  but  on 
the  zsth  of  December,  her  sails  and  liggmg  having  been  repaired, 
she  sailed  for  her  destination.  She  again  encountered  heavy  seaa 
and  waa  obHged  to  put  bade  to  Manila,  where  she  arrived  Janu- 
ary 13, 1879;  and  as  she  waa  too  badly  damaged  to  continue  on 
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her  voyage,  permissioii  was  obtained  from  the  customs  authori- 
ties to  transfer  her  cargo  to  the  British  schooner  ML  Lebanon^  tot 
Nagasald*  The  transfer  was  made  while  the  vessels  were  ai^ 
cfa<»ed  at  a  considerable  distance  from  the  shore  and  in  ton^ 
water.  The  local  officials  who  were  put  on  board  to  supervise  the 
transfer  datmed  that  the  cargo  timed  out  to  be  ss  cases  short  of 
the  16,500  packages  specified  in  the  manifest,  and  for  this  de- 
fidency  a  6ne  of  $zoo  a  case,  amoontmg  to  $2,200,  was  imposed 
on  the  captain  and  denounced  against  the  vessel.  Having  no  funds, 
and  deeming  the  fine  to  be  wrongfult  tlie  captain  made  a  protest 
to  the  chief  officer  of  the  customs.  He  was  informed,  in  reply,  tliat 
his  protest  could  not  be  received  till  his  fine  was  paid.  Thevessd 
was  then  seized  and  held  in  custody  by  five  customs  officers,  though 
the  American  flag  was  kept  flying  at  her  mizsenmast.  In  course 
of  time  orders  were  received  from  her  owners  in  New  York  to  sell 
her,  unci  the  United  States  Vice-Consul  informed  the  custonus 
authorities  that  the  bark  would  be  sold  at  auction,  at  the  sam£ 
time  handing  them  an  inventory  of  everything  on  board.  At  first 
the  customs  authorities  claimed  a  prior  right  to  sell  the  vessel,  but 
they  subsequently  informed  the  vice-consul  that  they  would 
permit  him  to  make  the  sale,  holding  him  responsible  for  the 
proceeds.  The  vice-consul  declined  to  assume  an\'  responsibility 
to  the  Manila  officials,  and  on  February  24  p'jst[:)0ned  the  sale 
indefinitely,  at  the  same  time  protesting  to  the  governor-general 
against  the  whole  proceeding.  Ihe  authorities  then  sold  the 
vessel  themselves.  On  the  unloading  of  the  Mt.  Lebanon  at  Naga- 
saki it  was  foimd  that  the  Manila  authorities  had  in  reality  made 
a  mistake,  and  that  there  was  no  shortage  in  the  number  of 
cases. 

When  the  Department  of  State  was  in  formed  of  these  facts,  it 
laid  them  before  the  Spanish  Minister  at  Washington  with  a  view 
to  effect  a  prompt  adjustment  of  the  case. .  The  minister,  after 
leading  the  papers,  relied  that  the  certificate  made  at  Nagasaki 
of  the  imioading  <A  the  MU  Isb^mm  merely  stated  that  these  had 
been  discharged  from  her  16,500  cases,  and  that  it  was  to  be  sup- 
posed that  the  cases  missing  at  Manila  had  been  added  after  the 
tranaddpnient  of  the  if MfMc'j  cargo  at  that  port  There  was  no 
evidence,  however,  that  the  ML  Ln^HUun  had  toudied  at  any  port 
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between  Manila  and  Nagasaki;  and  under  the  circumstances  the 
Department  of  State  instructed  the  Minister  of  the  United  States 
at  Madrid  at  once  to  bring  the  case  to  the  attention  of  the  Spanish 
Goveniment,  and  to  express  an  earnest  desire  for  its  early  consid- 
eration and  settlement.  Soon  afterward  he  was  informed  that  the 
United  States  consular  officer  at  Manila  had  been  directed  to  pro- 
test against  all  the  piooeedings;  and  he  was  instructed  to  impress 
Upon  the  Spanish  Government  not  only  the  groundlessness  of  the 
(Murticular  prosecutioii,  but  also  the  principle  ^'that  vessels  driven 
by  stress  of  weather  to  seek  refuge  in  Spanish  harbors  .  .  .  should 
be  exempted  from  the  operation  of  the  Spanish  customs  law  except 
in  so  far  as  it  is  strictly  necessary  for  the  prevention  of  gmiigglfag 
and  the  enforcement  of  sanitary  reguladons." 

To  the  representations  of  the  United  States,  the  Spanish  Gov- 
ernment rqilied  that,  the  governor  of  the  Philippines  having  deter- 
mined the  case  to  be  a  proper  one  for  legal  proceedings,  an  lnve»- 
tigation  had  been  instituted  by  royal  order  before  the  Council  of 
Administration,  and  was  then  pending,  and  that  the  ccmtinued 
delay  in  the  di^MMition  of  the  case  was  due  to  the  refusal  of  the 
representatives  of  the  Masomc  to  file  a  bond  with  sureties  for  the 
payment  of  any  expenses  which  might  be  incurred  by  the  board 
of  examination.  The  United  States  protested  against  the  require- 
ment uf  such  a  bond  under  tiic  circumstances;  and  asked,  besides, 
that  the  judicial  proceedings  in  the  Philippines  be  dibconlinued, 
and  that  the  case  be  disposed  of  by  the  authorities  at  Madrid. 
The  Spanish  Government,  while  waiving  the  execution  of  the 
bond,  on  legal  grounds  declined  to  order  the  discontinuance  of  the 
judicial  proceedings,  but  directed  the  Manila  authorities  to  hasten 
their  conclusion.  The  Government  of  the  United  States  expressed 
appreciation  of  this  action,  but  instructed  its  minister  at  Madrid 
to  say  that  an  adverse  decision  by  the  authorities  at  Manila, 
after  the  incontrovertible  e\'idence  of  innocence  which  had  been 
produced  by  the  United  States,  "would  be  regarded  as  so  far  a 
denial  of  justice  to  an  American  citizen  as  to  require  us  to  present 
an  ultimate  appeal  in  the  premises  directly  to  the  supreme  gov- 
ernment at  Madrid,  claiming  to  be  heard  thereon,  without  preju- 
dice, however,  to  such  rights  as  the  owner  of  the  Masomc  may  have 
before  the  Cam^o  de  Estada**  (Coundl  of  StaU). 
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As  a  result  of  the  admimstrative  and  judicial  prooeediiigs  at 
Manila  the  decree  was  revoked  by  order  of  the  court,  which 
ordered  restitution  of  the  fine,  and  directed  an  indemnity  to  be 
IMud  to  Captain  Nichols  for  any  I068  and  damage  which  he  might 
prove  that  he  had  aufieied. 

On  Sqrtember  25, 1883,  Mr.  Fielins^uysen  endoBed  a  copy  of 
this  sentence  to  Mr.  John  W.  Foster,  then  Minister  of  the  United 
States  9t  Madcid,  with  an  expression  of  the  hope  that  in  view  of 
the  completioiL  of  the  judicial  proceedings  at  Manik  the  case 
would  be  speedily  adjusted.  The  matter  was  duly  presented  to 
the  Spanish  Goveimnent»  but  the  authorities  in  the  Philq>pines 
had  sought  to  obtain  a  review  of  the  sentence  at  Madrid,  and  the 
dq>lomatic  consideration  of  the  case  was  again  delayed.  On  the 
X9th  of  September,  18S4,  however,  Mr.  Foster  tnfonned  Mr. 
^uayen,  then  Spanish  Minister  of  State,  that  he  had  been  in> 
structed  to  insist  that  the  position  originally  assumed  by  his  gov- 
ernment might  be  accepted,  and  that  steps  might  at  once  be  taken 
to  adjust  the  claLm  diplomatically,  and  he  adverted  to  the  fact 
that  the  case  had  been  twice  presented  by  the  President  to  Con- 
gress. On  the  i6th  of  October  the  Council  of  State,  having  com- 
pleted the  examination  of  the  case,  rendered  a  definitive  decision 
in  favor  of  the  vessel.  Mr.  Elduayen  thought  that  this  should  be 
accepted  as  a  sufficient  protection  of  the  rights  of  the  American 
claimants.  They  had,  he  said,  been  charged  with  violating  the 
laws  of  Spain,  to  which  they  became  subject  on  touchin^^  Spanish 
territory-  the  proceeding's  had  followed  the  regular  legal  course, 
except  that  as  a  speciLil  favor  to  the  United  States  the  complain- 
ant was  dispensed  from  giving  bonds,  and  the  case  bore  from,  the 
begiiming  to  the  end  no  indication  of  outrage. 

Mr.  Foster  replied  that  be  could  neither  concur  in  nor  accept 
these  oondusions,  but  that  instead  of  attempting  an  argumenta- 
tive answer  to  them  he  would  submit  a  suggestion  in  the  interest 
both  of  justice  and  of  hannony.  The  United  States  had  awaited 
for  nearly  six  years  the  result  of  the  judicial  proceedings,  in 
which  it  had  finally  been  decided  that  the  authorities  of  the 
Phiiii^ines  had  acted  without  law  or  justice.  It  would  add  another 
wrong  to  the  original  injustice  if  the  American  dtiaen  idiose 
property  had  been  seised  and  confiscated  should  be  required  to  go 
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to  Manfla  and  foUoir  up  the  judgmeat  by  seeking  to  lecover  from 
those  authorities  the  losses  and  injuries  sustained  by  him.  His 
means  had  been  taken  from  him.  Mr.  Foster  therefore  suggested 
that  as  the  decisions  of  the  Spanish  courts  had  established  the 
injustice  which  had  been  done^  the  mode  of  settlement  originally 
suggested  by  the  United  States  should  be  adopted.  Responding 
to  this  suggestion,  Mr.  Elduayen  obtained  from  the  BUnister  of  Ul- 
tramar authority  to  settle  the  case  in  accordance  with  the  deci- 
sion of  the  Council  of  State,  lea\dng  the  amount  of  damages  to  be 
determined  by  an  arbitrator  naincd  by  conunun  accord.  Mr. 
Elduayen  proposed  that  six  months  should  be  allowed  for  the 
rendering  of  a  decision,  and  that  the  amount  awarded  should  be 
paid  at  Washington  within  sL\  months,  with  interest  at  six  per 
cent  from  the  day  of  the  decision  to  the  day  of  payment.  The 
United  States  accepted  this  proposition,  ydih  the  quaUlication 
that  the  award  should  be  pa}'iiblL'  in  American  gold.  This  qualifi- 
cation was,  however,  subsequently  waived,  it  bein^j;  kft  to  the 
arbitrator  to  determine  in  what  money  the  award  should  bo  paid. 

For  the  post  of  arbitrator  Mr.  Elduayen  proposed  Baron  Blanc, 
then  Italian  Minist^^'*  at  Madrid,  who  had  at  one  time  served  as 
umpire  in  the  then  recent  Spanish  Claims  Commission  at  Wash- 
ington. This  proposal  the  United  States  promptly  accepted;  and 
on  the  28th  of  February,  1885,  the  Spanish  Minister  of  State  and 
the  Charg6  d'Affaires  ad  interim  of  the  United  States  addressed 
to  Baron  Blanc  a  note  inviting  him  to  act  as  arbitrator.  Baron 
Blanc,  having  received  the  pennission  of  his  government,  ac- 
cepted the  nomination  and  on  June  37  rendeied  the  following 
award: 

"The  imdersignedy  requested  by  a  collective  note  of  ISs  Ex- 
cellency the  Minister  of  State  of  Hb  Majesty  the  King  of  Spain 
and  of  the  Chaig6  d'Affaires  of  the  United  States  at  Madrid, 
dated  28th  February  ultimo,  in  the  name  of  the  respective  gov- 
ernments, to  decide  in  jusdoe  and  equity,  as  arbiter,  within  a 
period  not  exceeding  six  months,  the  amount  of  the  pecuniary 
indemnity  to  be  paid  by  the  Spanish  Treasury  to  the  owner  of  the 
North  American  vessel  Masonic  in  virtue  of  the  decreed  sentence 
of  the  Council  of  State  of  Spain  of  October  16,  1884,  and  in  accord- 
ance with  the  damages  and  injuries  duly  proved  by  the  claimant, 
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has  received  from  the  high  parties  to  fann  his  dedaioa  the  follow- ' 

ing  documents:  .  . 

[After  enumerating  the  documents  and  discussing  the  cause  of 
the  disagreement  between  the  two  goverrmicnts  in  regaid  tu  the 
amount  of  the  indemnity,  the  arbitrator  concluded:] 

"The  undersigned,  to  discharge  in  its  entire  integrity  the  com- 
mission with  which  both  governments  have  houored  him,  had 
therefore  to  solve  these  differences  of  estimate  by  basing  his  de- 
cision upon  the  (lociunents  produced  b}'  both  parties  as  proofs. 

"The  undersigned,  having  enhghtencd  his  conscience  in  the 
best  possible  way  by  the  scrupulous  \eritication  of  the  proofs 
submitted  in  the  arbitration,  in  virtue  of  the  powers  which  have 
been  conferred  upon  him  by  both  governments,  declares  in  jus- 
tice and  equity  that  in  conformity  with  the  letter  and  spirit  of 
the  decreed  sentence  of  the  Council  of  State  of  Spain  of  i6  Octo- 
ber, 1884,  according  to  his  personal  knowledge  and  estimation,  the 
sum  to  be  paid  as  an  indemnity  by  the  Spanish  Treasmy  to  the 
owner  of  the  Masonic,  both  as  capital  and  interat  up  to  the  date 
of  the  present  decision,  is  151,674^." 

Hie  grounds  of  his  dedaion  were  set  forth  by  Baion  Blanc  in  a 
memoir  which  he  sent  to  his  own  government.  He  afterward  gave 
a  copy  of  the  paper  to  Mr.  Foster,  with  pennission  to  communi* 
cate  it  to  the  Government  of  the  United  States.  The  paper  may 
be  summarised  as  follows: 

The  arbitrator  found  that  the  value  of  the  Masomc  had  been 
estimated  at  $23,000  to  $35,000  at  her  departure  from  New  Yoik. 
▼iiM  ol  The  cost  of  the  necessary  repairs*had  been  estimated 
ihtvMMi  \yy  ^  shq^'s  officers  at  $3,000  and  by  the  official  at 
Manila  at  $20,000. 

The  daimant  in  the  account,  presented  vvithout  proofs  and  by 
way  of  amiable  compromise,  had  asked  $14,500.  The  value  as 
estimated  by  the  Spanish  Minister  of  State  was  $6,000. 

The  arbitrator  considered  the  claimant  bound  by  his  chdm  for 
$14,500.  Consequently  an  appraisement  exceeding:  that  rimount 
could  not  be  made  against  the  Spanish  Government.  The  value 
of  the  vessel  was  accordingly  limited  to  and  fixed  at  $14,500. 

Stating  that  the  Spanish  Government  "recognized  in  principle 
the  admissibility  oi  proofs  of  ordinary  and  reasonable  fi^^iings  of 
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a  vessel  in  good  condition  and  ready  to  go  to  sea,"  the  arbitrator 
admitted  the  "annual  payment  of  $5,000  as  net  earnings  lost  from 
the  7th  of  May,  1879,  that  is  to  say,  two  months  after  ^•'"f  ^  **tiit 
the  seizure,  which  took  place  on  the  7th  of  March,  a  •«  Masonic" 
time  deemed  necessary  for  the  repairs  to  be  made  at  Hong-Kong^ 
up  to  the  date  of  the  arbitral  decision." 

In  regard  to  the  allowance  of  interest,  the  arbitrator,  "in  con- 
formity with  the  sense  of  high  equity  of  the  declarations  of  His 
Excellency  the  Minister  of  State,  inasmuch  as  he  [the  Allowasotflf 
latter]  admits  in  principle  the  6  per  cent  interest  from 
the  7th  March,  1879,  on  the  cash  capital  which  in  equity  and 
justice  may  bear  interest,  and  inasmuch  as  in  the  offer  of  total 
indemnity  made  by  the  note  of  30th  May  lie  includes  the  interest 
on  the  total  capital  which  he  found  then  proved,"  adjudged  "the 
interest  asked  on  the  net  earnings  capitalized  at  the  end  of  each 
year  from  the  7th  May, "  and  therefore  did  "  not  adjudge  the 
supplementary  interest  lor  the  value  of  the  ship." 

The  arbitrator  also  made  allowances  for  telegrams,  stamped 
paper,  payments  to  the  officers  of  the  vessel,  consular  fees,  and 
Jawyeis'  fees,  with  interest  at  six  per  cent  where  it 
had  been  asked. 

In  regard  to  the  item  ol  traveling  eq>enses  between  New  York 
and  Washington,  Banm  Blanc  said:  "In  spite  of  the  likdxhood 
and  moderation  of  the  amount  of  $360  asked,  of  the  pioof  «f 
difficulty  of  the  proofs  for  such  expenses,  and  of  the 
assurance  given  by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  as  to 
the  honesty  of  the  claimant,  the  imdersigned  does  not  think  that 
he  can  deviate  from  the  principle  not  to  admit  what  is  not  proved 
by  formal  documents.  For  tliis  item,  lis  it  is  not  admitted  by  the 
Spanish  Government,  the  undersigned  does  not  adjudge  any 
reimbursement." 

July  20,  1885,  Mr.  Elduayen  formally  notified  Mr.  Foster  that 
the  Spanish  Government, considering  the  decision  of  the  arbitrator 
as  binding  and  without  appeal,  would  take  the  necessary  measures 
to  pay  the  sum  awarded  in  the  manner  agreed  upon.  The  money 
was  duly  paid.   It  was  distributed  by  the  Department  of  State. 

(Extracted  and  condensed  from  Moore:  InknuUkmal  Arbi^ 
traUons,  vol.  n,  pp.  X055-69.) 
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§  40.  PROTBCnOK  OF  raOFBRXT  AUB  KBRSON  m  VAr 
TIONAI.S  ON  THB  HIOH  SBA8»  AUD  BLSSWHBKB  OOT- 
SIDB  THB  nOHTIBRS  OF  ANT  STATB 


IMPRESSMENT  OF  SEAMEN 

It  is  constantly  stated  that  the  United  States  maintained  the 
right  of  expatriation  in  its  coDtioversies  with  Great  Britain  coin 
ceming  the  impiesstnent  of  seamen.  This  is  true,  but  only  in  a 
very  limited  sense.  TaJdng  the  di^te  over  impressment  as  a 
whole,  it  did  not  involve  the  crudal  point  of  the  later  oontro* 
versies  as  to  eipatiiation.  The  burden  of  the  complaint  in  regard 
to  impressment,  as  defined  in  Madison's  war  message  of  June  i, 
i8z2,  was  that  Great  Britain  sought,  under  cover  of  belligerent 
right,  to  execute  her  municipal  law  of  allegiance  on  board  the 
ships  of  other  countries  on  the  h{gh  seas,  where  no  laws  could 
operate  ^'but  the  law  of  nations,  and  the  laws  of  the  countiy  to 
which  the  vessels  belong."  Ftedsdiy  the  same  position  was  main- 
tained by  Webster  in  his  correspondence  with  Lord  Ashbiirton 
in  1842.  Ships  on  the  hi^h  seas  are  treated,  for  purposes  of  juris- 
diction, as  if  they  wcfl-  part  of  the  territory  of  the  nation  to  which 
they  belong.  The  compkiiiit  that  the  British  Government  en- 
forced the  English  law  of  allegiance  on  board  American  vessels  ' 
on  the  high  seas  was  manifestly  a  different  thing  from  objecting 
to  her  enforcement  of  the  same  law  wiihiii  British  jurisdiction. 

(Extract  from  Moore:  American  Diplomacy  [New  York,  1905], 
PP-  173-74.) 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  VIRGINIUS  (1873) 

Ttat  Vk^kikt$ynAZ.TBaxihKiAMp  pfesumablycntitled  to  fty  the 
American  flag  because  dl  her  registry  in  the  custom  house  at  New 
York  as  the  property  of  a  citizen  of  the  United  States.  For  some 
years  she  had  been  engaged  in  tlic  service  of  the  Cuban  insurgents 
and  as  such  had  become  an  object  of  suspicion  to  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities. In  Octoberi  1873,  she  left  Kingston,  Jamaica,  ostensibly 
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for  Costa  Rica,  !mt  in  reafity  with  men  and  anns  for  Ciib^  While 
on  the  high  seas,  she  was  pursued  and  captured  by  the  Spanish 
man-of-war  Tornado  and  taken  to  Santiago  de  Cuba,  where 
fifty-three  of  her  passengers  and  crew  wm  summarily  put  to 
death  on  the  diarge  of  piracy.  Of  those  executed,  nineteen  were 
of  Britidi  and  six  of  American  nationality.  Further  executions 
were  prevented  by  the  arrival  of  a  British  warship  at  Santiago, 
foDowed  a  few  days  later  by  the  U.S.S.  Wyaming,  whose  com- 
mander, Gushing,  by  his  vigorous  protest,  backed  up  by  a  threat 
of  force,  had  a  restraining  effect  upon  the  governor,  General 
Burriel. 

The  Government  of  the  United  States  made  immediate  demand 
for  complete  reparation,  and  on  November  29  an  agreement  was 
arrived  at  between  the  Secretary  of  State  and  the  Spanish  Min- 
ister at  Washington,  whereby  Spain  stipulated  to  restore  the 
Virginius  and  the  survivors  of  her  passengers  and  crew,  and  to 
salute  the  flag  of  the  United  States  on  the  25th  of  December 
imless  "before  that  time  Spain  should  prove  to  the  satisfaction 
of  the  Government  of  the  United  States  that  the  Virginius  was 
not  entitled  to  carry  the  flag  of  the  United  States,  and  was  carry- 
ing it  at  the  time  of  her  capture  without  right  and  improperly,'* 
in  which  case  the  salute  was  to  be  dispensed  with,  "as  not  bdng 
necessarily  requirable.'* 

On  examination  instituted  by  the  Attomey-General  of  the 
United  States,  it  was  found  that  the  Virgmus  had  been  fraudu- 
lently registered  and  in  fact  bdooged  to  residents  of  Cuba,  and 
hence  was  not  entitled  to  fly  the  American  flag.  In  the  opinion 
of  the  Attorney-General,  however,  this  did  not  justify  the  capture. 
"She  was  as  mudh  exempt/'  he  said,  ''frcnn  interference  on  the 
high  seas  by  another  power  ...  as  though  she  had  been  lawfully 
registered.  .  .  .  Spain  may  defend  her  territory  and  people  from 
the  hostOe  attack  of  what  is,  or  appears  to  be,  an  American  ves- 
sel, but  she  has  no  jurisdiction  whatever  over  the  question  as  to 
whether  or  not  such  vessel  is  on  the  high  seas  in  violation  of  any 
law  of  the  United  States." 

Ha^g  proved  the  registry  to  be  false,  Spain  was  not  required 
to  salute  the  flag,  it  being  considered  sufficient  that  she  make  dec- 
laration that  no  indignity  to  the  American  flag  had  been  intended. 
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The  Virginius  was  deliveced  to  the  United  States  at  Bahia  Honda 
in  Cuba,  but  on  the  passage  north  she  foundered  off  Cape  Fear. 
Thoee  of  the  pasaengen  and  crew  that  escaped  execution  were 
also  handed  over  to  the  American  authontiea.  Later,  Spain  paid 
|8o,ooo  to  the  United  States  in  settlement  ol  all  claims  arising 
out  of  the  affair,  in  addition  to  indemnitiea  paid  to  Great  Britain 
on  account  of  the  British  subjects  executed. 

The  case  of  the  Virgums  has  been  much  discussed  by  writen 
on  international  law  because  of  the  fundamental  princqiles  in* 
volved.  Hie  Spanish  authivitiea  Justified  the  seizure  and  whole- 
sale executions  on  the  ground  of  piracy ;  but,  although  engaged  in  a 
filibustering  expedition,  the  Virpmus  was  guilty  of  no  act  of 
piracy  under  the  law  of  nations,  however  illegal  the  voyage  may 
have  been  under  Spanish  or  American  law.  Her  crew  had  not  the 
animus  Juraadi  (intention  to  depredate),  nor  had  they  put  them- 
selves outside  the  pale  of  lawful  authority.  Hence,  as  Hall,  in 
his  discussion  of  the  case,  has  said,  "although  the  Spanish  au- 
thorities had  ample  reason  for  watching  her,  for  seizing  her  if  she 
entered  the  Cuban  territorial  waters,  and  possibly  even  for  pre- 
cautionary seizure  upon  the  high  seas,  no  excuse  existed  fur  re- 
garding the  vessel  and  crew  as  piratical  at  the  moment  of  capture." 

Piracy  aside,  the  question  arises:  Had  Spain  the  right  to  seize 
the  Virginius  on  the  high  seas  in  time  of  peace?  This  involves  the 
vital  right  of  self-defense  and,  corollary  to  it,  the  right  of  visit  and 
search.  It  is  conceded  that  a  state  may  exercise  the  right  of  self- 
preservation  in  the  case  of  an  attack  upon  its  territory,  but  some- 
times the  danger  that  threatens  is  less  overt,  though  more  insidi* 
ous  and  fully  as  imminent,  and  in  the  face  of  such  a  danger,  ''to 
seek  out  and  destroy  the  enemy"  may  be  the  most  patent  means 
of  defense.  If  a  state  possesses  the  right  of  self-preservation,  it 
must  possess  it  in  time  of  peace  as  well  as  of  war,  and ' '  there  is  no 
greater  inounvenience  to  be  suffered  by  admitting  that  this  ri^t 
may  be  exetdsed  on  the  ocean,  than  is  constantly  suffered  by 
neutrals  ton  an  czerdae  of  the  belligerent  tights  of  nations  at 
war/'  ^  And  to  be  effective  this  ri^t  would  seem  to  imply  ''de- 
fense which  prevents  as  well  as  that  which  repds  attack." 

As  to  the  contention  of  the  Attorney-General  that  the  fiag  which 

*  6*  T.  Curtis,  dted  in  Wodsey:  Inkrnatumai  Law  [Qth  ed.],  p.  369. 
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she  flew  and  the  papen  which  she  earned  afaonld  have  exempted 
the  Vkgimus  from  any  interfcienoe  iqxm  the  hig^  aeas,  it  may  be 
afgued  that  such  a  line  of  zeasotung  would  serve  the  puipose  of 
fake  papers  veiy  welL  H  a  vessel  oome  under  suspkioiL  of  being 
improperly  documented,  it  may  happen  that  the  otsiSj  way  to 
ascertain  the  fact,  in  a  sitoatioa  requiring  prompt  action,  would 
be  by  visit  and  search  on  the  high  seas  even  in  time  of  peace.  To 
this  effect  are  the  opinions  of  Woolsey  and  Hall,  both  of  whom 
liave  discussed  the  case  of  the  VirgMus,  Dana,  perhaps,  has  gone 
more  directly  to  the  central  fact  when  he  points  out  that  the  Vu^ 
ginius  was  really  owned  by  Spanish  subjects,  which  fact  put  her 
under  Spanish  jurisciiction,  for  jurisdiction  depends  on  owner- 
ship, not  on  a  certilicate  of  registry.  As  for  the  registry  of  the 
ship,  "nations,"  he  says,  having  cause  to  arrest  a  vessel  would  go 
behind  such  a  dooiment  to  ascertain  the  jurisdictional  fact  which 
gives  character  to  the  document,  and  not  the  document  to  the 
fact."* 

But  whatever  justification  Spain  may  have  had  for  seizing  the 
Virginius  on  the  plea  of  self -preservation,  no  excuse  could  be 
offered  in  palliation  of  the  summars^  executions,  and  it  was  on 
account  of  these  that  Spain  made  r^aration  to  the  United  States 
and  Great  Britain. 

(Foreign  Relations  of  the  United  StaieSy  1874,  pp.  922-1 11 7; 
1875,  pp.  1 144-1256;  British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol. 
Lxv,  pp.  98-329;  Moore:  Digest  0/  Inkntadonal  Law,  voL  u,  pp. 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  COSTA  RICA  PACKET  (1888) 

January  24,  1888,  an  Australian  whaling  ship,  the  Costa  Rica 
Packet,  sighted  at  sea  a  water-logged  derelict  prauw  (native 
Malayan  boat)  of  about  a  ton  burden.  Two  boats  were  put  off, 
which,  finding  goods  on  board  the  prauw,  towed  it  alongside  the 
ship,  where  there  were  transferred  to  her  deck  from  the  prauw  ten 
cases  of  gin,  three  cases  of  brandy,  and  a  can  of  kerosene,  the 

*  Daiia»  dtcd    Mom:  Di§ta  tif  ZntmuHoinl  Ltm,  voL  n,  pp.  gSt-Sj. 
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brandy  and  gm  betog  more  or  less  damagiBd  by  sea  water.  Hie 
prauw  and  its  oontenta  bekuiged  to  aome  natives  of  the  Dutdi 
East  Indies;  and  three  years  afterwarda,  the  Casta  Eica  Packet 
being  then  in  the  port  of  Temate^  Dutdi  East  Indiea,  the  master 
was  arrested  on  a  charge  of  theft,  in  having  seized  the  prauw  and 
maHdotisly  appropriated  the  goods  on  it  A  daim  was  made 
against  the  Dutch  Govemment  for  his  arrest  and  imprisonment, 
on  the  ground  that  the  act  cmnplained  of  took  place  on  the  hig^ 
seas  outside  Dutch  jurisdiction.  The  wanant  of  arrest  alleged  that 
it  took  place  not  more  than  three  miles  from  land,  but  the  evidence 
showed  that  it  was  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty.  The  case  was  re- 
ferred to  Dr.  von  Martens,  of  St.  Petersburg,  as  arbitrator,  who 
awarded  damages  to  the  British  Government,  holding  that  "the 
prauw,  iloating  derelict  at  sea,  .  .  .  was  seized  incontrovertibly 
outside  the  territorial  waters  of  the  Dutch  Indies."  In  the  course 
of  his  award  he  observed  that  **the  right  of  sovereignty  of  the 
state  over  territorial  waters  is  determined  by  the  range  of  cannon 
measured  from  the  iow-water  mark."  On  the  facts  proved,  how- 
ever, the  question  of  the  three-mile  limit  was  not  involved  in  the 
decision,  the  distance  of  the  prauw  from  the  shore  having  far  ex- 
ceeded the  range  of  cannon  shot. 
(Taken  textually  from  Mooie:  Digest  aj  InkmaUonal  Law,  voL 
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CHAPTER  VIII 

THE  CONTROL  OVER  NATIOX.VLS  AND  NATIONilL  VES- 
SELS, AND  THE  EXERCISE  OF  JURISDICTION  OVER 
CERTAIN  ACTS  OCCURRING  WITHIN  A  FOREIGN 
STATE 


§4Z.   EXERCISE    OF    JUmSDICTION    OVER  REPATRIATED 
NATIONALS  f  OR  CRIMES  AJUB  ACTS  DONE  ABROAD 


OFFENSES  COMMITTED  BY  FRENCHMEN  ABROAD 

(1910) 

Cebtain  states,  notably  France  and  Italy,  xefuse  to  extradite 
their  nationals  for  the  trial  of  crimes  committed  in  other  coun- 
tries. Notwithstanding  the  forceful  arguments  which  other  gov- 
ernnients  adduce,  France  continues  to  make  the  non-extradilion 
of  her  nationals  a  fLxed  principle  from  wliich  she  will  not  recede. 
As  a  corollary  France  recognizes  her  obligation  to  punish  French- 
men for  offenses  committed  abroad.  In  a  recent  act  passed  Febru- 
ary 26,  1910,  the  French  Government  modified  article  5  o£  the 
Code  of  Criminal  Procedure  to  read  as  follows: 

** Every  Frenchman  who  has,  outside  of  the  territory  of  France, 
committed  a  crime  punished  by  the  French  law,  may  be  prosecuted 
and  judgment  passed  upon  him  in  France. 

''Every  Frenchman  who,  outside  of  French  territory,  has  com- 
mitted an  act  qualified  by  the  French  law  as  an  offense  (delit), 
may  be  prosecuted  and  judged  in  France  if  such  act  is  punished 
by  the  legislation  of  the  country  where  it  was  committed. 

The  same  provisbn  applies  if  tbe  accused  has  acquired  French 
nationality  since  the  oanunission  of  the  crime  or  offense. 

"Nevertheleas,  no  prosecution  shall  be  instituted  in  the  case  of 
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a  crime  or  offense  when  the  accused  shows  that  he  was  tried 
abroad,  and  in  case  of  conviction,  has  served  his  sentence,  or  been 
pardoned,  or  the  sentence  itself  has  been  outlawed, 

the  case  of  an  offense  comniitted  against  a  Frenchman  or 
an  aUen,  the  prosecution  cannot  be  bep:un  without  a  complaint 
made  by  the  attorne}-  of  the  govemnicnt.  It  should  be  preceded 
by  a  complaint  of  the  party  injured  or  by  an  official  notification 
to  the  French  authorities  by  the  government  of  the  a>untiy  where 
the  offense  was  committed. 

"No  prosecution  shall  be  begun  before  the  xetum  to  France  of 
the  accused,  except  in  the  case  of  the  crimes  emuneiated  in  aitide 
7,  which  follows.'* 

(BrUish  and  Fareigtt  StaU  Papers  [igop-ioJi  vol.  cm,  pp* 
53^7) 


(43.   £X£11CIS£  OF   JURISDICTION   OV£R  NATIONALS 

R£SID£NT  ABROAD 


MAJEOOAGE  OF  AMERICAN  WOMEN  TO  SUBJECTS  OF 

GREECE  (1910) 

if  MMer  Moses  h  ike  Secnlary  of  SkOe 

AiCEUCAN  Legation, 

Athens,  January  27,  igto. 

Sir:  I  have  thehonor  to  report  that  Mr.  Horton,  Consul- General 

at  Athens,  has  called  to  my  attention  the  case  of  Mrs.  ,  of 

 ,  a  native  American,  married  to  a  Greek,  who  now,  as 

she  writes  to  Mr.  Horton,  has  deserted  her  and  returned  to  his 
native  countiy,  where,  as  she  su^cts,  he  purposes  to  take  another 
wife. 

Both  Mr.  Horton's  inquiries  and  my  own  have  been  fruitless  to 
locate  the  man;  and  even  had  we  been  successful  in  this  no  sub- 
stantial relief  could  have  been  found  for  Mrs.  .  The 

Gieek  Church  is  established  by  the  constitution,  and  it  and  the 
Gtedc  natioii  are  practically  coeval.  Marriage  is,  therefoce,  by 
Gteek  law,  a  sacrament  and  not  a  dvii  contract,  and  has  no  valid- 
ly imleas  the  oetemoiiy  Is  pecfomed  by  an  orthodoK  priest.  Ao- 
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cordingly,  a  Greek  who  marries  in  a  foreig^i  jurisdiction  is  at  per- 
fect freedom  to  regard  his  marriage  bonds  amiuiied  upon  returning 
to  Greek  jurisdiction;  and  Mr.  Horton  tells  me  that  several  cases 
of  this  character  have  occurred  during  his  residence  here. 

There  seems  to  be  no  remedy.  The  British  Minister  here  tells 
me  that  his  countr^-^omen  liave  encountered  this  difficulty,  and 
that  he  found  himself  powerless  to  help  them.  He  added  that 
a  similar  condition  formerly  existed  in  respect  of  Anglo-French  ■ 
marriages  contracted  in  Great  Britain,  and  that  a  apedal  conven- 
tion was  necessary  to  remedy  it.  Such  recourse  cannot  be  had 
here  by  reason  of  the  peculiar  ecclesiastical  situation,  but  I  have 
the  honor  to  suggest  that  the  publication  in  America  by  the  De- 
partment of  the  conditions  outlh^  above  might  serve  as  some 
measure  of  protection  to  American  women  who  contenq^late 
matrimony  with  Greek  subjects. 

I  have,  etc, 

GSOSGE  H.  MOSBS. 

(Ftffd^  ROoHons  0f  the  United  Siaks,  xgio,  p.  640.) 


THE  CASE  OF  ARAKELYAN  (1885) 

On  May  16,  1885,  Jacob  J.  Arakdyan^  of  Boston,  wrote  the 
jbUowmg  letter  to  the  Seczetaiy  of  State: 

Ikmr  Sir:  1  was  about  nineteen  yean  okl  when  I  left  Turkey  and 
came  to  the  United  States.  It  is  now  neariy  eighteen  years  that  I 
have  been  in  this  country,  where  I  have  manied  an  American  lady, 
alid  become  so  permanently  settled,  that  it  is  not  likely  I  shall 
ever  return  to  the  East  For  more  than  fourteen  years  I  have 
been  an  American  citizen,  taxpayer,  and  voter.  My  father,  Arakel 
Jangigian  (an  Armenian) ,  with  his  family,  resides  in  the  town  of 
Arabkir,  Harpoot  Pashalik,  Turkey.  His  circumstances,  like  the 
majority  of  those  in  that  land,  are  not  in  a  prosperous  condition, 
and  I  am  obliged  to  aid  him  pecuniarily. 

"Letters  from  him  teU  me  that  the  Turkish  Government  not 
only  continue  the  habit  of  collecting  taxes  from  him,  on  my  ac- 
count, but  to  improve  the  roads  of  that  vidnity  (compelling  the 
people  to  work  without  pay)  they  have  taken  my  young  brother 
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and  k^t  him  double  length  of  the  required  time  because  of  my 
absence." 

The  letter  concluded  with  an  appeal  to  secure  the  interpodtioii 
of  the  govenunent.  Acakdyan  was  told  that "  before  any  measures 
could  be  taken  in  the  premises  he  must  furnish  proof  of  his  naturali* 

zation,"  and  in  a  letter  of  the  29th  he  enclosed  a  certified  copy  of 
the  required  paper. 

Whereupon  Acting  Secretary  of  State  Porter  sent  the  American 
Charge  at  Constantinople  the  following  instructions: 

"Taxation  may  no  doubt  be  imposed,  in  confurmity  vdth  the 
law  of  nations,  by  a  sovereign  on  tiie  property  withm  liis  jurisdic- 
tion of  a  person  who  is  domiciled  in  and  owes  allegiance  to  a  foreign 
coimtry.  It  is  otherwise,  however,  as  to  a  tax  imposed,  not  on 
such  property,  but  on  the  person  of  the  party  taxed  when  elsewhere 
domiciled  and  elsewhere  a  citizen.  Such  a  decree  is  internationally 
void,  and  an  attempt  to  execute  it  by  penalties  on  the  relatives  of 
the  party  taxed  gives  the  person  as  taxed  a  right  to  appeal  for 
diplomatic  intervention  to  the  government  to  which  he  owes 
allegiance.  To  sustain  such  a  claim  it  is  not  necessary  that  the 
penalties  should  have  been  imposed  oi%ma]^  and  expressly  on 
the  person  so  excepted  from  juriadicUon.  It  is  enough  if  it  appears 
that  the  tax  was  levied  in  such  a  way  as  to  reach  him  through  his 
relatives. 

"It  is  desired,  therefore,  that  you  bring  the  complaint  ol  Mr. 
Arakelyan,  .as  dted  in  the  enclosed  copies  of  his  letters,  to  the 
notice  of  the  Ottoman  Government,  requestmg  that  the  sum  re- 
cdnred  for  any  taxes  imposed  on  hb  relatives  on  his  account  be 
refunded,  that  the  value  of  the  road  services  rendered  by  Mr. 
Arakelyan's  brother  be  returned,  and  that  no  further  taxes  on 
account  of  Mr.  Arakdyan  be  imposed  on  his  family." 

On  July  23  Charge  Emmet  reported  his  interview  with  tlie 
Turkish  Foreign  Minister  in  regard  to  the  case: 

"His  Excellency  presupposes  that  at  the  time  Mr.  J.  J.  Ai»- 
kdyan  left  his  native  town,  Arabkir,  some  of  his  relatives  entered 
into  bonds,  thereby  enabling  him  to  absent  himself  from  home, 
and  hence  the  exaction  of  taxes  and  labor  on  his  behalf  since  his 
departure. 

"If  Mr.  Aiakelyan  will  take  the  trouble  to  iiie  a  petition  with 
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the  Turlcish  Minister  in  America,  setting  forth  the  facts  of  his 
case,  his  season  for  becoming  naturalized,  and  exhibiting  the 
pioofe  of  his  naturalization,  the  minister  will  forward  a  communi- 
cation to  the  authorities  of  his  former  home,  and  have  his  name 
stricken  from  the  records,  thus  relieving  his  parents  from  the  bur- 
den of  further  taJi.a.tion  or  labor  on  liis  account.  As  to  the  restitu- 
tion of  moneys  already  disbursed,  or  remuneration  for  labor  per- 
formed, His  Excellency  said  there  would  be  no  hope  for  recovery. 
In  his  own  words,  *\Ve  will  for^^ive  him  for  the  future,  and  he  must 
forgive  the  Turkish  Government  for  the  past.' 

"The  system  of  bonding  would-be  absentees  is  quite  a  general 
practice  in  Tiurkey,  and  will  undoubtedly  be  found  the  origin  of 
the  above  case." 

In  a  letter  of  August  20,  1S85,  to  Secretary  Bayard,  Arakclyan 
reviewed  the  facts  of  his  case  and  said:  "Please  observe,  in  view 
of  the  above  facts,  that  there  have  been  no  obstacles  to  my  coming 
to  this  country  besides  my  father's  unwillingness  to  part  witk  his 
son,  at  first,  and  that  no  one  has  ever  entered  into  bonds  for  me 
that  I  know  of,  nor  did  I  ever  hear  of  such  a  custom,  as  I  must  have 
done  had  any  sach  arrangement  been  entered  into  for  me,  as  the 
Turkish  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs  presupposes." 

On  August  27, 1885,  the  Department  of  State  transmitted  this 
letter  to  the  American  representative  and  instructed  him  "to  peti- 
tion the  Turidsh  Govemment  for  mkadi,  so  that  his  name  may  be 
stricken  from  the  records,  thereby  relieving  his  parents  from  the 
burden  of  further  taasation  or  labor  on  his  account." 

(Famgn  BdaHatts  0/  the  Umkd  Slaks,  188$,  pp.  848-49;  854- 
55;  8<5o.) 
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THE  CASABLANCA  ARBITRATION 

In  T908,  in  the  course  of  French  expansion  in  Morocco,  the 
dty  of  (Casablanca  was  oceupied  by  French  troops  and  jiirisdic' 
tion  over  it  passed  to  the  military  authprities.  During  the  occu- 
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patkm,  on  September  as,  an  incident  occumd  which  at  onoe 
assumed  mteniatbnal  importance  and  all  but  predpitaAed  a  "Exath 
pean  crisis.  Six  deserters  bom  the  Foreign  L^gjon,  imder  the 
conduct  and  protection  of  M.  Just,  dianceUor  of  the  German  Coo* 
sulate  at  Casablanca,  attempted  to  take  passage  on  a  German 
vessel  lying  off  the  harbor,  bound  for  Hamburg.  The  deserters, 
three  of  whom  were  of  Gennan  nationality,  were  promptly  seized 
by  the  French  officials;  a  scuffle  ensued,  blows  were  ezdianged,  and 
Abd-cl-Kerim,  a  Moroccan  soldier  attached  to  the  consulate,  was 
overpowered  only  after  much  violence  on  both  sides.  In  vain 
M.  Just  protested  that  the  men  were  being  embarked  under  aa 
order  signed  by  the  German  Consul;  the  military  auLhorities  re- 
fused to  release  the  deserters,  though  Abd-el-Kerim  was  given  his 
freedom  as  being  a  German  prot6g6. 

The  German  Consul  at  Casablanca  made  immediate  protest  to 
the  French  Consul,  and  on  October  lo  this  was  followed  up  by  the 
demand  of  the  German  Goverrmient  for  the  release  of  the  desert- 
ers and  for  an  apology  for  injury  to  the  consular  prerogatives. 
France  refused  to  discuss  the  matter  on  this  basis,  but  eagerly 
adopted  a  German  suggestion  of  arbitration.  In  spite  of  military 
tension,  and  chiefly  tiirough  the  good  offices  of  the  Emperor  of 
Austria,  an  agreement  was  arrived  at  between  the  two  govern- 
ments, submitting  the  whole  question  to  arbitration,  each  party 
undertaking  ''to  express  its  regrets  for  the  acts  of  its  agents  in 
acoordance  with  the  award  to  be  rendered  by  the  arbitrators 
upon  the  facts  and  upon  the  question  of  law."  Acooidins^y,  M. 
Renault,  for  France,  and  M.  Kiiege,  for  Germany,  were  enq>ow- 
ered  to  fix  upon  the  detaila  of  the  arlntral  procedure  to  be  fol- 
lowed, and  on  November  24  a  compramU  of  nine  articles  was 
signed  at  Berlin  by  representatives  of  the  two  governments.  It 
was  provided  that  there  should  be  five  arbitrators,  diosen  from 
the  Peimanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague  withm  fifteen 
days  of  the  date  of  the  compramis,  that  copies  of  the  respective 
cases  and  counter-cases  should  be  furnished  the  tribtmal  on  speci- 
fied dates,  that  either  the  FrtSKk  or  German  language  might  be 
employed,  and  that,  in  matters  not  otherwise  provided  for,  the 
Hague  Convention  of  1907  was  to  govern.  After  the  tribunal  had 
decided  the  questions  oi  law  and  ui  iact,  it  was  to  determine 
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the  situation  of  the  individuals  about  wiiom  the  dispute  had 

arisen. 

As  its  representatives  upon  the  tribunal,  Germany  designated 
M.  Kriege  and  M.  Fusinato,  an  Italian,  while  France  desig^iated 
M.  Renault  and  Sir  Edward  Fry,  a  British  jurist.  These  lour 
chose  as  fifth  member  and  President  ex  officio  M.  von  Hamnuuak- 
jfildy  of  Sweden.  The  tribunal  met  for  the  fiist  time  on  May  x, 
1909,  and  held  aix  aaaioiis  in  alL  Its  amid  was  vendered  on 
May  22f  1909. 

The  question  at  israe  stood  out  vay  dear:  Which  was  paia^ 
mount,  in  the  event  of  conflict,  the  authority  of  a  military  occu- 
pant or  the  consular  jurisdiction  of  the  capitulations?  UteFrendi 
case  iwMttfftinaH  the  mgent  and  exclusive  nature  of  military  neoes* 
sity,  the  Gennan  case,  the  eiceptioiial  status  d  extratemtoriafity 
and  its  complete  freedom  bam  any  modification  or  sapenenion 
not  concurred  in  by  the  power  possessing  it 

It  was  pointed  out  in  the  Ftedt  aigoment  that  two  iiuestioos 
were  before  the  consideration  of  the  tribunal: 

(x)  Were  the  deserters  entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  German 
Consul  as  agamst  the  military  authorities? 

(2)  Had  the  consular  officials  been  treated  contrary  to  inter- 
national law,  and  if  so,  upon  whom  was  the  responsibility? 

Of  the  six  deserters,  three  were  non-Germans,  and  in  extending 
his  protection  to  them  the  Gennan  Consul  had  been  guilty  of  an 
abuse  of  power,  admittinpj  of  no  argument;  "such  an  act  is  con- 
trary to  the  law  uf  nations  which  restricts  the  consular  protection 
to  nationals  or  prot^gfe  of  the  consul's  state.  '  A  fourth  deserter 
was  a  native  of  Alsace-Lorraine,  who  had  become  naturalized  in 
France,  but  inasmuch  as  Germany  still  considered  him  a  German, 
the  French  case  did  not  seek  to  establish  for  him  a  status  different 
from  that  of  the  other  two  about  whose  German  nationality  there 
was  no  question.  Strictly,  therefore,  the  point  at  issue  was  the 
ripht  of  the  German  Consul  to  lend  his  aid  and  protection  to  the 
three  Germans.  In  this  he  had  acted  counter  both  to  the  regula- 
tions of  the  German  consular  establishment  and  to  the  principles  of 
international  law.  The  consular  regulations  were  dear  as  to  who 
were  not  entitled  to  protection,  and  among  others  were  those 
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employed,  without  authorization,  in  tlie  civil  or  military  sen-ice 
of  a  foreign  slate.  The  precedents  supported  this  contention, 
notably  the  similar  instances  of  desertion  at  Port  Said  in  1S95  and 
at  Cairo  in  1900,  in  both  of  which  cases  Grt2rman  Consuls  had  de- 
clined to  extend  official  assistance  to  their  compatriots.  But, 
besides,  the  German  Consul  should  be  censured  in  the  name  of 
international  law,  for  he  had  violated  rights  which  were  always 
recognized  as  belonging  to  a  military  occupant  of  foreign  terri- 
tory. The  immunity  from  local  jurisdiction  attaching  to  the  latter 
implied  not  only  that  the  troops  were  still  under  the  military  law 
of  their  state,  but  that  all  offenses  against  the  army  of  occupation 
came  under  the  same  jurisdiction.  Positive  law  in  most  states  was 
dear  on  the  point,  as  well  as  intematiooai  practice  and  militaxy 
kgialation.  For  instance,  the  military  penal  code  oi  Geimany,  of 
June  22,  iBj2f  provided  tliat  "every  loreigner  or  German,  who,  in 
foreign  territory  occapled  by  Gennan  forces,  commits  against 
German  troops  or  thdr  allies  or  against  an  authority  established 
by  Older  of  the  Emperor  an  Qflfense  provided  for  In  the  laws  of  tbe 
German  Emptrei  shall  be  punished  in  the  same  manner  as  if  he 
had  committed  the  offense  in  Gennan  federal  territoiy." 

It  followed  that,  in  countries  like  Morocco,  there  resulted  from 
the  fact  of  miKtary  occupation  a  state  of  affairs  incompatible  with 
the  complete  exercise  of  consular  jurisdiction  over  for^gn  subjects 
in  occupied  tecritoiy.  The  authority  of  the  anny  superseded  tbe 
teiritorial  jurisdiction  in  western  countries;  still  mm  so  in  coun- 
tries of  capitulations.  If  «the  Sultan,  the  sovereign  of  the  occupied 
territory,  was  obHged  to  yield  his  rights  of  jiirisdiction,  those  who 
derived  from  him  their  privileges  of  extraterritoriality  ceased  to  ex- 
ercise their  jurisdiction  also  in  cases  of  conflict  with  the  rights  of 
the  occupant,  though  in  the  occupation  of  Casablanca  all  consular 
privileges  had  been  maintained  except  where  military  security 
demanded  otherwise.  German  law  recognized  this  paramountcy 
of  military  occupation  in  its  provisions  for  consular  jurisdiction 
(Law  of  the  Empire,  April  7,  1900),  while  ample  precedent  for  it 
could  be  found  in  recent  events  in  Tunis,  Crete,  and  especially  in 
Samoa,  where  the  German  Government  itself,  in  the  course  of 
military  operations  in  i88q,  had  acted  in  the  same  niajmer  with 
zeq>ect  to  desertion  as  had  the   rench  at  Casablanca.  In  the 
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Oikat,  states  sometimes  voluntarily  gave  up  jurisdiction  in  favor 
of  military  authorities  of  other  states;  the  United  States  and  Great 
Britain  had  agreed  to'  this  effect  in  China,  Japan,  and  Siam  as 
r^ards  British  subjects  enlisted  in  the  American  navy,  on  the 
principle  that  "all  persons  in  the  service  of  a  foreign  state  are 
subject,  during  the  period  of  service,  to  the  eidusive  jurisdiction 
of  that  state." 

On  a  personal  view  of  the  case,  the  deserters  had  entered  the 
French  service  by  regular  contract,  a  contract  of  public  law,  which 
the  legionaries  could  not'  break  at  will  and  which  in  any  case  was 
governed  by  French  law.  This  personal  law  was  exdurive  and 

consular  protection  could  not  interpose  itself  between  military  au- 
thority and  its  soldiers  of  foreign  nationality.  Nor  could  it  be 
maintained  that  the  deserters,  having  broken  the  contractual 
bond,  forth^ath  came  under  the  exclusive  jurisdiction  of  their 
own  state,  in  this  case  recovering  the  benefit  of  extraterritoriality; 
for,  not  to  mention  other  objections,  this  would  make  possible,  with 
impunity,  attempts  on  the  part  of  the  deserters  to  corrupt  those 
legionaries  that  rem;iined  loyal. 

As  to  the  questions  of  fact,  the  French  argument  maintained 
that  there  was  evidence  that  the  deserters  had  been  assisted  by 
a  plot  fomented  from  v.ithout.  That  they  had  been  assembled 
singly,  showed  premeditation.  The  consul  must  have  had  knowl- 
edge that  he  was  departing  from  his  consular  functions,  for  he  had 
had  the  deserters  concealed  and  did  not  mention  their  quality  or 
nationality  in  the  order  dgned.  The  omission  of  words  in  a  safe« 
conduct  was  serious  and,  though  M.  Just  was  primarily  respon- 
sible for  this,  the  consul  himself  was  at  fault  in  lending  his 
authority  and  signature.  It  was  no  justification  to  say  that  his 
attention  had  not  been  drawn  to  the  changes  in  the  safe-conduct, 
and  that  he  had  not  read  it;  there  was  not  much  to  read  and 
^iaM«w  inrere  easily  noticeable. 

The  treatment  of  the  consular  officials  was  justified  by  France 
on  the  ground  of  self-defense.  The  invioUlnfity  of  public  ministers 
(induding  consuls  in  countries  of  capitulations)  was  not  absolute, 
but  was  subject  to  qualification  in  the  case  of  acts  provocative  of 
measures  of  defense  or  piecaution.  In  the  Casablanca  affaur  the 
Gennan  offidab  had  been  the  aggressors,  while  the  French  sol- 
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marines  "had  oot^  employed  tlie  rigiit  of  legydmale 
defense  against.  Abd-elrKerim  and  M.  Just  and  liad  dome  no  vio- 
lence to  the  consular  inviolability.'' 

In  its  version  of  the  bets,  the  Geonan  aigument  repelled  the 
statement  that  the  consulate  had  encouraged  desertion.  On  the 
contrary,  its  aid  had  been  solicited  at  various  times  by  Germans 
who  had  left  the  Foreign  Legion,  and  this  had  been  given  to  the 
extent  of  pro\iding  lodging  and  secuimg  transporUition  to  Ger- 
many for  ihem  on  condition  that  they  repaid  expenses  later.  In 
order  to  regularize  the  embarkations,  the  consul  had  adopted  a 
special  form  of  safe-conduct  and  had  del^ated  the  secretary  of 
the  consulate,  M.  Just,  to  supervise  them.  On  September  22,  a 
German  journalist,  Sievers,  asked  the  consular  protection  for  three 
German  subjects,  which  was  accorded  after  the  consul  had  satis- 
fied himself  that  the  claims  to  German  nationality  were  genuine. 
But  in  the  safe-conduct  issued  by  M.  Just  the  number  was  stated 
as  six  and  the  words  "of  German  nationahty "  were  omitted. 
The  consul  signed  the  order  without  noticing  the  exact  number 
to  be  embarked  or  the  omission  in  the  text,  This  error  on  the  part 
of  M.  Just  was  freely  confessed  by  Germany,  but  in  no  event  could 
it  have  the  effect  of  withdrawing  the  three  Gennan  deserters  from 
the  consular  protection. 

On  the  question  of  law  Germany  maintained  that  German  na* 
tionality,  according  to  the  Law  of  1870,  waa  not  lost  by  enlistment 
in  the  militaiy  service  of  a  foreign  state.  Under  the  Convention 
of  Madrid  (1880)  and  the  Act  of  Algeciras  (1906),  Germany  en- 
joyed in  Morocco  the  ri^ts  of  the  most-fovored  nation,  which 
included,  among  others,  the  right  of  consular  jurisdiction  as  poe- 
sessed  by  Great  Britain  under  treaty  with  Morocco  in  2856.  Hence 
the  German  deserters,  ooce  away  from  the  French  amy,  clearly 
passed  over  to  German  jurisdiction,  whkh,  as  administeted  by  the 
consul  in  Morocco,  was  exclusive  of  all  other.  The  presence  d 
French  troops  in  Casablanca  did  not  alter  the  situation.  The 
Act  of  Algeciras  had  not  accorded  to  France  any  right  of  sover- 
eignty over  Morocco  and  the  independence  of  the  Sultan  and  the 
integrity  oi  liis  state  ought  to  be  safeguarded,.  The  operations  in 
which  the  French  were  engaged  were  only  of  the  nature  of  police 
measures  with  a  view  to  tranquilizing  the  country,  and  that  France 
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had  no  intention  of  making  any  political  changes  was  stated  in  a 
note  communicated  to  the  German  Consul  at  Casablanca  by  the 
French  Consul  in  September,  1908.  Pacific  occupation  did  not 
have  the  same  juridical  effects  as  military  occupation  in  the  course 
of  a  war,  duly  declared,  just  as  a  pacific  blockade  differed  in  its 
legal  <  (jnst  quences  from  a  war  blockade.  The  authority  of  Morocco 
had  not  been  contested  by  I  ranee,  as  it  would  have  been  in  case 
of  war.  In  consequence,  the  powers  of  the  occupant  were  no  pn'eater 
than  those  of  the  occupied  state,  and  hence  consular  jurisdiction 
remained  unchanged. 

Further,  it  was  not  a  certainty  that  theories  of  military  occupa- 
tion applied  to  countries  uith  capitulations  when  subjects  of  third 
states  were  concerned.  France  had  no  more  rights  in  Morocco  than 
Germany  had  in  Samoa  in  1889,  when  Great  Britam  and  the 
United  States  stood  upon  their  rights  of  extraterritorial  jurisdic- 
tion and  Germany  acquiesced  in  their  claims.  Similar  instances 
ol  the  independence  and  integrity  of  consiilajr  jurisdiction  in  the 
lace  of  military  measures  weie  Imnished  by  events  in  Crete  in 
X897  and  in  China  in  1900.  Hence,  German  extraterritoriality 
remaining  intact,  German  subjects,  when  they  deserted  from  the 
Foreign  Legion^  came  under  the  jurisdiction  of  their  consul.  It 
was  like  passing  beyond  a  frontier  —  the  former  jurisdiction 
ceased  and  another  took  its  place.  la  folly  civiHzed  states  fhis 
was  the  tenitoiial  power,  in  countries  <rf  capttulationSy  the  juris- 
diction of  the  consuL  This  was  evident  horn  French  precedent 
*  itself  y  as  at  Port  Said,  when  French  troops  deserted  on  the  way 
through  the  canal,  as  wdl  as  in  China  in  1905,  wlien  the  French 
Minister  recognised  that  German  authorities  had  jurisdiction 
OV9X  French  deserters  of  German  nationality  on  Chinese  territory. 

Viewing  the  military  service  of  the  leg&maries  as  a  contract, 
the  German  ccmtention  was  that  it  was  entirely  a  matter  of  private 
law,  having  no  effects  of  public  law  except  hi  France  itself  —  cer- 
tainly none  in  Germany  or  in  Morocco.  Such  a  contract  was  void 
for  a  German  so  long  as  he  had  military  obligations  toward  Ger- 
many. It  was  ver}^  serious  if  the  legionary  still  owed  service  to  a 
German  corps.  Any  contract  that  annulled  German  military 
obligations  was  contrary  to  public  policy  and  might  give  rise  to 
serious  compiicationsi  for  example,  the  contractant  might  be  re- 
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gaidfidasatraitoTyiffi^itiiigaisaiiistliiftiiative  Evc&ifihe 
coDtzact  was  legal,  the  IpglQiuuieB  did  not  always  remain  imder 
junsdiction  to  the  end  of  the  contract  The  military  authozity 
was  effective  only  within  the  limits  of  Frendi  territory  or  of 
French  extraterritorial  privileges  in  so  far  as  they  related  to  a 
French  corps  in  a  foreign  country.  And  the  military  extraterri- 
toriaKty  applied  only  to  the  troop  as  such.  The  soldier,  as  an  indi- 
\idual,  participated  in  this  privileged  status  only  to  the  extent 
that  he  belonged  effectively  to  the  corps.  Once  the  coimecLion 
was  broken,  he  passed  beyond  its  jurisdiction. 

The  French  contention  that  the  military  authorities  had  been 
subjected  to  the  aggression  of  the  consular  officials  was  incon- 
sistent on  the  face  of  it;  there  had  been  but  two  unarmed  men  as 
against  a  large  number  of  armed  soldiers;  and  even  if  M.  Just  had 
used  violence,  it  could  be  justilied  by  reason  of  his  official  relations 
with  the  three  German  deserters.  It  was  especially  serious  to 
affront  a  consular  official  in  pubhc  and  before  the  native  popula- 
tion, for  it  prejudiced  the  standing  of  all  consular  establishments 
in  Morocco  and  worked  detriment  to  the  principles  of  extraterri- 
toriality 80  essential  to  comfnnnities  under  the  n^une  of  capitu- 
laticms. 

Accordingly,  it  was  requested  ol  the  tribunal  that  its  award 
direct  the  Froich  Government  to  release  the  three  German  de- 
sertera  and  to  place  them  at  the  disposal  of  the  German  Govern- 
ment. 

The  decision  in  the  Casablanca  case  was,  in  a  legal  sense^  some- 
'  what  unsatisfactory,  for  it  did  not  take  a  prooounoed  position 
infavorof  dtherof  tfaeconffictmgprinc^Eiileshivolved.  It  showed 
evidence,  in  its  balanced  reasoning,  that  a  political  compromise 
was  sought  rather  than  a  judicial  ruling.  The  substantial  results 
of  the  decision,  however,  were  in  favor  of  France,  for  it  did  not 
call  upon  her  to  surrender  the  deserters  to  Germany.  After  indi- 
cating the  conflict  of  jurisdiction  and  pofaiting  out  that  France 
had  not  made  known  the  composition  of  the  expeditionary  force 
nor  had  Germany  protested  against  the  employment  of  German 
legionaries  in  Morocco,  the  tribunal  proceeded  to  exonerate  the 
German  Consul  from  any  intentional  error  in  signing  the  safe- 
conduct,  but  declared  that  the  secretary  of  the  consulate  "ex- 
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oeeded  the  limits  of  his  authority  and  committed  a  grave  and  mani- 
fest violation  of  his  duties."  The  tribunal  was  further  of  opinion 
that  "the  actual  situation  should  have  been  respected  by  the 
French  miUtaiy  authority  as  fsr  as  possible,"  leaving  ithe  deserters 
"in  sequestration  at  the  German  Consulate  untfl  the  question 
of  the  ocunpetent  juiisdictidn  had  been  decided."  Such  a  course 
of  action  would  have  preserved  consular  prestige  and  given  oppofw 
tunity  for  moie  pacific  measures  of  settlement.  For  all  of  these 
reasons  the  tribunal  declared  and  decided  as  follows: 

"It  was  wrong  and  throo|^  a  grave  and  manifest  error  that 
the  secretary  of  the  Imperial  Gennan  ConsuUte  at  Casablanca 
attempted  to  have  embarked,  <m  a  German  steamship,  deserters 
from  the  French  Foreign  Legion  who  were  not  of  German  na- 
tionality. 

"The  German  Consul  and  the  other  officers  of  the  consulate 
were  not  responsible  in  this  regard ;  however,  in  signing  the  safe- 
conduct  which  was  presented  to  him,  the  consul  committed  an 
unintentional  error. 

"The  German  Consulate  did  not,  under  the  circumstances  of 
the  case,  have  the  right  to  grant  its  protection  to  the  deserters  of 
German  nationality;  however,  the  error  of  law  committed  on  tliis 
point  by  the  officials  of  the  consulate  cannot  be  imputed  against 
tbem  either  as  an  intentional  or  an  unintentional  error. 

**  It  was  wrong  for  the  French  military  authorities  not  to  respect, 
as  far  as  possible,  the  actiial  protection  ezerdsed  over  these  de* 
serters  in  the  name  of  the  German  Consulate. 

''Even  leaving  out  of  consideration  the  obligation  to  respect 
oonsular  protection,  the  circumstances  did  not  warrant,  on  the 
part  of  the  French  soldiers,  either  the  threat  made  with  a  revolver 
or  the  continuation  of  the  blows  mdirt^  upon  the  Moroccan 
soldier  of  the  consulate. 

"There  is  no  occasion  for  passing  on  the  other  chazg^  con* 
tained  in  the  conclusions  of  the  two  parties*" 

(Revue  GhUraie  de  DroU  InkrmOioual  PuUie,  vol  xvn,  pp. 
336-407;  American  Jaumd  iff  InkmaHmud  Law,  voL  m,  pp. 
176-78;  755-60;  G.  6.  misott:  Tk»  Soffie  AfbUraHon  Cases.) 
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§  44.  BIBRCISB  OF  JUSISDICnON  OVBR  AUBSS  VOR  ACTS 
DONB  WITHIN  ANOTHER  8TATB 


CUTTING'S  CASE  (1886) 

In  lus  instrncdons  of  July  20,  1886,  to  Mr.  Jackson,  Minister 

to  Mexico.  Secretary  Bayard  said: 

"After  reading  the  telegrams  and  dispatches  (copies  of  vrhich  I 
enclose  for  your  iiifurniation)  of  Mr.  J.  iiarvcy  Brigham,  United 
States  Consul  at  El  Paso,  Mexico,  and  also  your  No.  266,  dated 
the  8th  instant,  relating  to  the  case  of  Mr.  A.  K.  Cutting,  I  tele- 
graphed you  on  the  19th  instant  as  follows: 

'"You  are  instructed  to  demand  of  the  Mexican  Govenw 
ment  the  instant  release  of  A.  K.  Cutting,  a  citizen  of  the 
United  States,  now  unlawfully  imprisoned  at  Paso  del 
Norte.' 

''By  the  documents  before  me  the  following  facts  appear: 
"OnJunex8h»t  A.  K^Cutting,  adtizenof  the  United  States, 
who  for  the  preceding  eSghteen  months  had  been  a  resident,  'off 
and  on,'  of  Paso  del  Norte,  Mexico,  and  as  to  whose  character  for 
reqiectability  strong  evidence  has  been  adduced,  pub&hed  in  a 
newspaper  of  El  Psso,  Texas,  a  card  commenting  on  certahi 
proceedings  of  Emigdio  Medina,  a  citizen  of  Mexico,  with  whom 
Mr.  Cutting  has  been  hi  controversy.  For  this  publication  Mr. 
Cutting  was  imprisoned  on  the  aad  of  June  last,  at  El  Paso  del 
Norte,  in  Mexico.  Such  a  publication  would  not,  even  had  it 
been  made  in  Mexico,  be  the  subject  of  criminal  prosecution  in 
tliat  countr)',  according  to  the  Roman  common  law  there  in  force, 
nor  of  any  adverse  governmental  action,  unless,  perhaps,  for  the 
single  piupose  of  requiring  security  in  some  small  sum  to  keep  the 
peace.  But  the  paper  was  not  published  Ln  Mexico,  and  the  projx)- 
sition  that  Mexico  can  take  jiuisdiction  of  its  author  on  account 
of  its  publication  ui  Texas  is  wholly  inadmissible  and  is  peremp- 
torily denied  by  this  government.  It  is  equivalent  to  asserting 
that  Mexico  can  take  jurisdiction  over  the  authors  of  the  various 
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criticisms  of  Mencaa  business  operadoms  wbidi  appear  in  the 
newspapers  of  the  United  States.  If  Mr.  Cutting  can  be  tried  and 
imprisoned  in  Mexico  for  publishing  in  the  United  States  a  criti* 
dsm  on  a  Mencan  business  transaction  in  which  he  was  concenied, 
there  is  not  an  edited  or  publsher  of  a  newq>aper  in  the  United 
States  who  could  not,  were  he  found  hi  MezicOj  be  subjected  to 
like  indignities  and  injuries  on  the  same  ground.  To  an  assump- 
tion of  such  jurisdiction  b^  Medoo  neither  the  Government  of  the 
United  States  nor  the  governments  of  our  several  states  will 
submit.  They  will  each  mete  out  due  justice  to  all  offenses  com- 
mitted in  their  respective  Jurisdictions.  They  will  not  permit 
that  this  prLTogLitive  shall  in  any  degree  be  usurped  by  Mexico, 
nor,  aside  from  the  fact  of  the  exclusiveness  of  their  jurisdiction 
over  acts  done  within  their  own  boundaries,  will  they  permit  a 
dtizen  of  the  United  States  to  be  called  to  account  by  Mexico 
for  acts  done  by  him  ^dthin  the  boundaries  of  the  United 
States .  On  this  ground,  therefore,  you  will  demand  Mr.  Cutting's 
release. 

"But  there  is  another  ground  on  which  this  demand  may  with 
equal  positiveness  be  based.  By  (he  law  of  nations  no  punLshment 
can  be  inflicted  by  a  soverei^^n  on  citizens  of  other  countries  unless 
in  conformity  with  those  sanctions  of  justice  which  ail  dvilized 
nations  hold  in  conmion. 

"Among  these  sanctions  are  the  right  of  having  the  facts  on 
which  the  charge  of  guOt  was  made  examined  by  an  impartial 
court,  the  explanation  to  the  accused  of  these  facts,  the  oi^xir- 
tunity  granted  to  him  of  counsel,  such  delay  as  is  necessary  to 
prepare  his  case,  permission  in  all  cases  not  capital  to  go  at  large 
on  bail  till  trial,  the  due  production  imder  oath  of  aU  evidence 
prejudicing  the  accused,  giving  him  the  right  to  cross-examination, 
the  right  to  produce  his  own  evidence  in  exculpation,  release  even 
from  temporary  imprisonment  in  all  cases  where  the  chaige  is 
simply  one  of  threatened  breach  of  the  peace,  and  where  due 
security  to  keep  the  peace  is  tendered.  All  these  sanctions  were 
Elated  in  the  present  case.  Mr.  Cutting  was  summarily  impris- 
oned by  a  tribunal  whose  partiafity  and  incompetency  were  aUlte 
shown  by  its  proceedings.  He  was  refused  counsel;  he  was  refused 
an  inteipreter  to  explain  to  him  the  nature  of  the  cfaatges  brought 
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ag^unst  him;  if  there  was  evidence  against  him  it  was  not  produced 
under  oath,  with  an  oppoitumty  gjlven  him  for  cross-examination; 
ball  was  refused  to  him;  and  after  a  triali  if  it  can  be  called  such, 
violation,  in  its  way,  the  fundamental  sanctions  of  civilized  ju^ 
tice,  he  was  cast  into  a  'loathsome  and  filthy'  cell,  where,  aooord- 
ing  to  one  of  the  affidavits  attached  to  Mr,  Brjgham's  report, 
'there  are  from  siz  to  eight  other  prisoners,  and  when  the  door  is 
locked  there  are  no  other  means  of  ventilatbn' — an  adobe  houses 
almost  air-tight,  with  a '  dirt  floor;'  he  was  allowed  about '  8|  cents 
American  money  for  his  subsistence; '  he  was  ^not  furnished  with 
any  bedding,  not  even  a  blanket'  In  this  wretched  cell,  subjected 
to  pains  and  deprivations  which  no  civilised  government  should 
permit  to  be  inflicted  on  those  detained  in  its  prisons,  he  still  lai^ 
guishes,  and  this  for  an  act  committed  in  the  United  States,  and 
in  itself  not  subject  to  prosecution  in  any  humane  system  of 
jurisprudence,  and  after  a  trial  viulatin^  the  chiei  sanciiuns  of 
criminal  procedure. 

"These  circumstances  you  will  state  as  giving  an  additional 
basis,  a  basis  which  if  it  be  established  this  government  will  not 
permit  to  be  questioned,  for  the  demand  for  Mr.  Cutting's  imme- 
diate release." 

On  July  24,  the  Mexican  Minister  communicated  a  copy  of 
article  t86  of  the  Mexican  Penal  (  ode  authorizing  punishment 
for  the  otTcnsc  of  which  Cutting  was  accused. 

Although  Cutting  had  been  previously  released,  President 
Cleveland,  in  his  annual  message  of  December  6,  z886,  said  in 
criticism  of  the  Mexican  contention: 

"The  admission  of  such  a  pretension  would  be  attended  with 
serious  results,  invasive  of  the  jiuisdiction  of  this  government,  and 
highly  dangerous  to  our  citizens  in  foreign  lands;  thoefore  I  have 
denied  it,  and  protested  against  its  attempted  exerdae,  as  unwar- 
ranted by  the  principles  of  law  and  international  usages. 

"A  sovereign  has  jurisdiction  of  offenses  which  take  effect  within 
his  territory,  althou^  concocted  or  commenced  outside  of  it;  but 
the  riglit  is  denied  of  any  lore^  soveidgn  to  punish  a  dtiien  of 
the  United  States  for  an  offense  consummated  on  our  sofl  in  vioIa» 
tion  of  our  laws,  even  thou^  the  offense  be  against  a  subject  or 
citizen  of  such  sovereign.  The  Mexican  atatute  in  question  makes 
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the  claim  broadly,  and  the  principle,  if  conceded,  would  create  a 
dual  responsibility  in  the  citizen,  and  lead  to  inextricable  confu- 
sion, destructive  ol  that  certamty  in  the  law  which  is  an  essential 
of  liberty." 

In  a  note  to  the  Mexican  Chaig6»  ol  November  x,  1887,  Seoetaiy 
Bayard  reviewed  the  case,  and  referred  to  the  action  of  the  French 
Government  in  i852»  when,  because  of  representationa  made  by 
the  British  Government,  a  proposed  law  to  exerdse  jurisdiction 
over  ofienaes  against  Froichmen  committed  abroad  by  aliens  was 
wtthdiawn.  In  thb  connection  Mr.  Bayard  said:  ''Sfaicerely  de- 
sirous of  twMii»Aii>wg  ^th  the  Government  ci  Mexico  the  most 
cordial  and  friendly  rdations,  I  cannot  think  that  that  end  could 
be  more  signally  promoted  tlum  by  that  government  following  the 
highly  honorable  example  of  France  in  removing  fxom  the  arnica* 
ble  rdations  of  the  two  countries  a  law  which  stands  as  a  constant 
menace  to  their  continuance." 

In  regard  to  the  objection  on  the  ground  of  the  inability  of  the 
federal  authorities  to  interfere,  the  Secretary  of  State  instanced  the 
case  of  McLeod  when  "Congress  amended  the  la\v  relating  to  the 
bsuance  of  writs  of  habeas  corpus  so  as  to  facilitate  the  perform- 
ance by  the  Government  of  the  United  States  of  its  international 
obligations."  These  arguments  in  the  note  were  accompanied  by 
the  exhaustive  report  prepared  by  John  Bassett  Moore  on  extrar 
territorial  crime. 

The  diderence  was  satisfactorily  settled  some  years  later  by  a 
pro\^sion  in  the  extradition  treaty  of  February  22,  1899,  between 
the  United  States  and  Mexico,  by  which  the  contracting  parties 
agreed,  except  in  the  case  of  the  crimes  of  "embezzlement  or 
criminal  malversation  of  public  funds  committed  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  either  party  by  public  officers  or  depositaries,  .  .  . 
not  to  assume  jurisdiction  in  the  punishment  of  crimes  committed 
exclusively  within  the  territory  of  the  other." 

(Extracted  and  condensed  from  Moore;  D^esi  oj  IniemaUonal 
LmOf  voL  n,  pp.  228^42.) 
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(See  Cast    Araktiyatt,  p.  375,  and  Case  <if  Mrs.  Ji<m4^,  p.  173.) 


S  46.  COHTBOL  OVBK  VBSSBLS  WLtmQ  THB  HATIOirAL  ILA0 


REGmA  IF.  LESLEY  (i860) 

The  judgment  of  the  court,  delivered  Jamiaty  28,  1Z60,  sii!> 
fidently  states  the  case: 

"In  this  case  the  question  is,  whether  a  conviction  fox  false 
impiisomnent  can  be  sustained  upon  the  following  facts: 

''The  prosecutor  and  others,  being-  in  Chile,  and  subjects  of 
that  state,  were  banished  by  the  govenunent  from  Chile  to 
Eni^d. 

"The  defendant,  being  master  of  an  English  merchant  vessel 
lying  in  the  territorial  waters  of  Chile,  near  Va^paraiso^  contracted 
with  that  government  to  take  the  prosecutor  and  his  companions 
from  Valparaiso  to  Liverpool,  and  they  were  acoordin^y  brought 
on  board  the  defendant's  vessel  by  the  officers  of  the  goveminent, 
and  carried  to  Liverpool  by  the  defimdant  under  his  ccmtract 
Tlien,  can  the  conviction  be  sustained  lor  that  which  was  done 
within  the  Chilean  waters?  We  answer  no. 

"We  assume  that  in  Chile  the  act  -of  the  goveminent  towards 
its  subjects  was  hiv.  ful;  ;ind,  although  an  English  ship  in  some  re- 
spects carries  with  her  tlie  laws  of  her  country  in  the  territorial 
waters  of  a  foreign  state,  yet  in  other  respects  she  is  subject  to  the 
laws  of  that  state  as  to  acts  done  to  the  subjects  thereof. 

"We  assume  that  the  government  could  justify  all  that  it  did 
within  its  own  territory,  and  we  think  it  follows  that  the  defend- 
ant can  justify  all  that  he  did  there  as  agent  for  the  government, 
and  under  its  authority.   In  Dobree  v,  Napier,^  the  defendant,  on 

^  a  Bing.  ilf.  C.  781. 
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behalf  of  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  saased  the  plaintiffs  vessel  for 
violatiiig  a  blockade  ol  a  Portuguese  port  in  time  of  war.  The 
pla^infiff  brought  trespass;  and  judgment  was  for  the  defendant, 
because  the  Queen  of  Portugal,  in  her  own  territory,  had  a  right 
to  seize  the  vessel  and  to  employ  whom  she  would  to  make  the 
seizure;  and  therefore  the  defendant,  thou|^  an  Englishman 
adzii^  an  En^Ssh  vessel,  could  justify  the  act  under  the  eniploy- 
ment  of  the  Queen. 

"We  think  that  the  acts  of  the  defendant  in  Chile  become 
lawful  on  the  same  principle,  and  thercfoie  no  ground  for  the 
conviction. 

''The  further  question  remains,  can  the  conviction  be  sustained 
for  that  wMdi  was  done  out  of  the  Chilean  tenitoiy?  And  we  think 
it  can. 

''It  is  dear  that  an  English  ship  on  the  high  seas,  out  of  any 

foreign  territory,  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  England;  and  persons, 
whether  foreign  or  English,  on  board  such  ship,  are  as  much  amen- 
able to  English  law  as  ihcy  would  be  on  English  soil.  In  Regina 
V.  SatUer  (Dears.  &  Bell's  C.  C.  R.  525),  this  principle  was  acted 
on,  so  as  to  make  the  prisoner,  a  foreigner,  respunsibie  fur  mur- 
der on  board  an  English  ship  at  sea:  the  same  principle  has  been 
laid  down  by  foreign  writers  on  international  law,  among  which 
it  is  enough  to.  dte  Ortolan  {sur  la  DipiomaUc  de  la  Mer,  iiv.  2, 
cap.  13). 

**The  Merchant  Shipping  Act  (17  &  i8  Vict.  c.  104,  s.  267) 
makes  the  master  and  seamen  of  a  British  ship  responsible  for 
ail  ofiens^  against  property  or  person  committed  on  the  sea  out 
of  Her  Majesty's  donnnioi;is  as  if  they  had  been  coxnioitted  within 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Admiralt}'  of  England. 

"  Such  being  the  law,  if  the  act  of  the  defendant  amounted  to  a 
false  imprisonment  he  was  liable  to  be  convicted.  Now,  as  the 
contract  of  the  defendant  was  to  receive  the  prosecutor  and  the 
others  as  priaoners  on  board  his  ship,  and  to  take  them,  without 
their  consent,  over  the  sea  to  England,  although  he  was  justified 
in  fiist  receiving  them  in  Chile,  yet  that  justification  ceased  when 
he  passed  the  line  of  Chilean  jurisdiction,  and  after  that  it  was  a 
wrong  which  was  intentionally  pkuined  and  executed  in  pursuance 
fli  the  contract,  amounting  in  law  to  a  false  imi»laonment. 
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''ItmaybethattiaiuporUtiontoEii^aiidisl^  by  the  law 
of  Chile,  and  that  a  ChOeaa  ship  mi^t  eo  lawfully  txansport 
Chilean  subjects;  but  for  an  EngUsh  ship  the  laws  of  Chile,  out  of 
the  state,  are  powerless,  and  the  lawfuhiess  of  the  acts  must  be 
tried  by  English  law. 

''For  these  reasons,  to  the  extent  above  mentioned,  the  oonvu> 
tion  IS  affirmed. 

**Ca9mc^m  confirmed  accordingfy.** 

(Bell's  Crown  CaseSy  Court  of  Queen's  Bendi  and  the  Courts 

of  Error  [London,  iS6i],  pp.  232-35.) 


THE  TCHERNIAK  AFFAIR  (xgo;) 

Ernest  L£moxon  (under  Notes  in  the  Revue  de  Droit  hitef' 
nalional  et  de  Legislation  Comparee  [1907],  2d  series,  vol.  ix,  pp. 
316-20)  relates  an  interesting  case  from  which  is  taken  the  fol- 
lowing abstract  of  the  facts: 

February  15,  1907,  a  Swedish  merchantman,  Olof  Wyk,  bound 
for  Sweden,  touched  at  the  port  of  Antwerp  having  on  board  four 
dead.  The  vessel  intended  to  make  but  a  short  stay  at  Antwerp, 
but  because  of  circumstances  cunsequent  upon  the  death  of  the 
four  passengers  she  could  not  leave  l)cfore  the  i8th. 

Upon  the  vessel's  arrival  at  Antwerp,  one  fih'e  Tchemiak, 
brother  of  one  of  the  deceased,  the  PYench  revolutionist  Tcher- 
niak,  notified  the  Antwerp  authorities  that  his  brother  had  been 
assassinated  by  a  person  unknown.  The  Antwerp  authorities 
refused  to  act  upon  the  complaint  because  the  place  where  the 
alleged  crime  was  committed  was  aboard  a  Swedish  ship  upon 
the  high  seas.  They  considered  that  the  Swedish  Consul  was 
the  authority  competent  to  investigate  the  matter,  not  the  Bel- 
gian officials.  Following  this  advice,  £lie  Tchemiak  laid  his 
complaint  before  the  Swedish  Consul,  who  then  asked  the  Belgian 
authorities  to  help  him  conduct  the  investigation.  Acting  upon 
a  commission  logatoiy,  the  investigating  magistrate,  Caioly,  of 
Antweip,  appointed  lour  experts,  two  doctoss  of  medidne  and  two 
diemists,  to  make  an  autopsy  of  the  four  bodies  and  la  particular  < 
of  the  body  of  Tdmiiiak,  for  the  purpose  of  discovering  the  cause 
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of  the  deaths.  jThe  8hq>'s  officers ivcie  unable  to  give  any  precise 
infoimatioii  In  regaid  to  the  ctrcamstsnoes  attending  the  death 
of  the  foiir  passengers,  and  the  piindpal  effort  of  the  Investigation 
was  to  dedde  if  the  deaths  had  been  caused  by  murder  or  if  there 
had  been,  on  the  contrary,  some  simple  accidental  cause.  Certain 
SodaHsts  in  Belgium  made  great  clamor  about  the  affair  and  lost 
no  time  in  proclaiming  that  Tchcrniak,  who  had  been  expelled 
from  Russia  as  a  revolutionist  and  had  taken  refuge  in  France 
and  then  in  England,  had  certainly  been  assassinated  on  lnjard 
the  OloJ  Wyk  at  the  instigation  of  the  Russian  police  and  the 
supporters  of  the  Tsar,  who  were  terrified  at  the  prospect  of  his 
return  to  Sweden. 

On  the  j>art  of  the  public,  there  was,  however,  a  general  disposi- 
tion to  await  the  result  of  the  inquest  before  forming  an  opinion. 
After  the  experts  had  made  the  autopsy  of  |the  bodies  and  visited 
the  OloJ  Wy^.  they  eliminated  the  hypothesis  that  the  deaths 
were  due  to  crime  and  concluded,  as'  far  as  concerned  Tcherniak, 
that  death  had  been  due  to  carbon  monoxide,  the  poisonous 
fumes  of  which  had  been  given  off  by  a  defective  heating  appa- 
ratus. They  asked  that  a  £f  th  expert  and  engineer  be  added  to 
their  number  for  the  purpose  of  eraminlng  the  technical  arrange* 
tfuffiitft  of  the  vesseL 
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CHAPTER  IX 

THE  COOPERATION  OF  STATES  FOR  A  RECIPROCAL 

BENEFIT 


§  47*  UCIFR0GIT7  AS  A  BASIS  OF  TBSATIIBIIT  BBTW: 

GOYBRHMBBT8 


THE  SAmA  CRUZ 

The  High  Cauri  oj  Admiraiiy,  i"q8 

Tbs&  was  a  case  of  a  Portuguese  vessel  taken  by  the  Frendiy 
aod  retaken  by  English  cruisers,  after  being  a  month  in  the  pos- 
session of  the  enemy:  it  was  the  leading  case  of  several  of  the  same 
nature,  as  to  the  genecal  law  of  recaptuie  between  England  and 
Portugal.  ...  • 

Sir  Scott:  ''These  are  cases  of  Portuguese  ships  or  cargoes, 
eigfat  In  number,  which  have  been  lecaptuxed  at  different  times  by 
British  cruisers. 

"As  far  as  the  dates  of  the  recaptures  ate  material,  they  axe  to 
be  distinguished  under  three  periods:  The  first  vessel  was  recap- 
tured before  the  month  of  December  1796,  when  an  ordinance  on 
the  subject  of  recapture  passed  in  Portugsil;  the  second  was  retaken 
between  the  monUis  of  December  X796  and  May  1797,  when  an- 
other ordinance  took  place^  more  eipressly  respecting  the  prop- 
erty of  allies  recaptured  frcun  the  enemy;  the  rest  may  be  stated 
generally,  without  farther  distinction,  to  have  been  taken  subse- 
quently to  the  9th  of  May  1797.  It  is  necessary  to  distinguish 
these  dales,  as  it  is  said  the  difference  of  date  may  alTccl  the  appli- 
cation of  the  general  principle,  whatever  that  may  be,  to  the  par- 
ticiiiar  cases. 

**They  are  ci^es  of  very  considerable  value,  of  much  impor- 
tance, and  of  no  mean  difficulty  in  many  respects;  under  a  choice 
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of  cases,  they  are  not  such  as  I  should  particularly  wish  to  de- 
termine; but  they  devolve  on  me  in  the  regular  course  of  my  duty; 
and  1  am  bound  to  decide  them  according  to  my  own  best  informed 
apprehensions  of  law  and  justice,  of  the  general  law  of  nations, 
as  it  has  been  understood  and  administered  in  the  British  Courts 
of  Admiralty. 

*'In  the  arguments  of  the  council,  I  have  heard  much  of  the 
rules  which  the  law  of  nations  prescribes  on  recapture,  resj>ecting 
the  time  when  property  vests  in  the  captor;  and  it  certainly  is  a 
question  of  much  curiosity,  to  enquire  what  is  the  true  rule  on 
this  subject;  when  I  say,  the  true  ruUf  I  mean  only  the  rule  to 
which  civilized  nations,  attending  to  just  principles,  ought  to  ad- 
Ibcre;  for  the  moment  you  admit,  as  admitted  it  must  be,  that  the 
practice  of  nations  is  various,  you  admit  there  is  no  rule  operating 
with  the  proper  force  and  authority  of  a  general  law. 

''It  may  be  fit  there  should  be  some  rule,  and  it  might  be  either 
the  rule  of  immediate  poeaesnon,  or  the  rule  of  pemoctation  and 
twenty-four  hotus  possession;  or  it  might  be  the  rule  of  bringing 
ntfra  fnesidia;  or  it  might  be  a  rule  nequiiing  an  actual  sentence 
of  condemnation.  Either  ol  these  rules  mig^t  be  aufikient  for  gen- 
eral piactical  convenience,  althou^  in  theory  perhaps  one  might 
appear  more  just  than  another.  But  thefactis,  there  is  no  such  rule 
of  practice;  nations  concur  in  principle  indeed,  so  far  as  regards 
finn  and  secure  possession.  But  their  rules  of  evidence  re^xicting 
the  possession  are  so  discordant,  and  lead  to  such  opposite  con- 
clusions, that  the  mere  unity  of  principle  forms  no  uniform  rule  to 
regulate  the  general  practice.  But  were  the  public  opinion  of  Euro- 
pean states  more  distinctly  agreed,  on  any  principle,  as  fit  to  form 
the  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  on  this  subject,  it  by  no  means 
follows  that  any  one  nation  would  lie  under  an  obligation  to 
observe  it. 

"That  obligation  could  arise  only  from  a  reciprocity  of  practice 
in  other  nations;  for  from  the  ver)-  circumstance  of  the  prevalence 
of  a  different  rule  among  other  nations,  it  would  become  not  only 
lawful,  but  necessary,  to  that  one  nation  to  pursue  a  diUerent 
conduct:  for  instance,  were  there  a  rule  prevailing  among  other 
nations,  that  the  immediate  possession  and  the  very  act  of  capture 
should  divest  the  property  from  the  first  owner,  it  would  be  ab- 
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8urd  in  Great  Britain  to  act  towards  them  on  a  more  extended 
principle;  and  to  lay  it  down  as  a  general  rule,  that  a  bringing  ittfra 
prtBSidia,  though  probably  the  tiue  rule^  ahould  in  all  cases  of 
reca|ytaxe  be  deemed  neoeasaty  to  divest  tiie  csjgbial  proprietor  of 
his  right;  for  the  effect  of  adhering  to  such  a  rule  ivould  be  gross 
injustice  to  British  subjects;  and  a  rule,  from  whkh  gross  injustioe 
must  ensue  in  piactioe,  can  never  be  the  true  rule  of  law  between 
Independent  nations;  fxx  it  cannot  be  supposed  to  be  the  duty  of 
any  coimtiy  to  make  itself  a  martyr  to  qieculative  propriety,  were 
that  established  on  dearer  demonstration  than  such  questions  will 
generally  admit  Where  mere  abstract  propriety  therefore  Is  on  one 
side,  and  real  practical  justice  on  the  other,  the  rule  of  sid)sta&tial 
justice  must  be  bdd  to  be  the  true  rule  of  the  law  of  nations  be- 
tween independent  states. 

"If  I  am  asked,  under  the  known  diversity  of  practice  on  this 
subject,  What  is  the  proper  rule  for  a  state  to  apply  to  the  recap- 
tured property  of  itii  allies?  I  should  answer,  that  the  liberal  and 
rational  proceeding  would  be,  to  apply  in  the  first  instance  the 
rule  of  that  country  to  wlhch  the  recaptured  property  belongs.  I 
admit  the  practice  of  nations  is  not  so;  but  I  think  such  a  rule 
would  be  both  liberal  and  just:  to  the  recaptured,  it  presents  his 
own  consent,  bound  up  in  the  legislative  wisdom  of  his  own 
countr)  ;  to  the  recaptor,  it  cannot  be  considered  as  injurious. 
^Tierc  the  rule  of  the  recaptured  would  condemn,  whilst  the  rule 
of  the  recaptor  prevaihng  amongst  his  own  countrymen  would 
restore,  it  brings  an  obvious  advantage;  and  even  in  the  case  of 
immediate  restitution,  under  the  rules  of  the  recaptured,  the  re- 
capturing coimtry  would  rest  secure  in  the  rehanoe  of  reodving 
reciprocal  justice  in  its  turn. 

''It  may  be  said,  What  if  this  reliance  should  be  disappointed? 
Kedress  must  then  be  sought  from  retaliation;  which,  in  the  dis- 
putes of  independent  states,  is  not  to  be  ooosidered  as  vindictive 
retaliation,  but  as  the  just  and  equal  measure  of  civil  retiibution: 
this  ivill  be  their  ultimate  secunty^  and  it  is  a  security  sufficknt 
to  ynatajA  the  trust  For  the  transactkms  of  states  cannot  be 
balanced  by  minute  arithmetic;  aomethfng  must  on  all  occasions 
be  hazarded  on  just  and  liberal  presumptians. 

"  Or  it  mayhe  asked.  What  If  thereis  norulem  the  oounttyof  the 
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recaptured?  I  answer,  first,  this  is  scarcely  to  be  supposed;  there 
may  be  no  ordinance,  no  prize  acts  immediately  applying  to  re- 
capture; but  there  is  a  law  of  habit,  a  law  of  usage,  a  standing  and 
known  prindpte  en  the  subject,  in  all  civilised  commercial  couih 
tries:  it  is  the  common  practice  of  European  states,  in  every  war, 
to  issue  proclamations  and  edicts  on  the  subject  of  prize;  but  till 
they  sppear.  Courts  of  Admiralty  have  a  law  and  usage  on  which 
th^  proceed,  horn  habit  and  ancient  practice,  as  regularly  as  they 
afterwards  conform  to  the  express  regulations  of  their  prize  acts. 
But  secondly,  if  there  should  exist  a  country  in  whidi  no  rule  pre- 
vails, —  the  recaptuiing  country  must  then  of  necessity  i^ly  its 
own  rule,  and  rest  on  the  presumption,  that  that  rule  will  be 
adopted  and  administered  in  the  future  practice  of  its  allies. 

"Again,  it  is  said  that  a  countiy  a{^iying  to  other  countries 
iheir  own  reqiective  rules  will  have  a  practice  discordant  and  ir- 
regular. It  may  be  so;  but  it  wiU  be  a  discordance  proceeding  from 
the  most  exact  uniformity  of  principle;  it  will  be  idem  per  dkersa. 
It  is  ttsdked  also,  WSL  you  adopt  the  rules  of  Tunis  and  Algiers?  H 
you  take  the  people  of  Tunis  and  Algiers  for  your  allies,  undoubt- 
edly you  must;  you  must  act  towards  them  on  the  same  rules  of 
relative  justice  on  which  you  conduct  yourselves  towards  other 
nations.  And  upon  the  whole  of  these  objections,  it  is  to  be  ob- 
served, that  a  rule  may  bear  marks  of  apparent  inconsistency,  and 
nevertheless  contain  much  relative  fitness  and  propriety :  a  regula- 
tion may  be  extremely  imfit  to  be  made,  which  >  et  shall  be  ex- 
tremely fit,  and  shall  indeed  be  the  only  fit  rule,  to  be  observed 
towards  other  parties  who  have  originally  established  it  for 
themselves. 

"So  much  it  might  be  necessary  to  explain  myself  on  the  mere 
question  of  propriety;  but  it  is  much  more  material  to  consider 
what  is  the  actual  rule  of  the  maritime  law  of  Encfland  on  this  sub- 
ject. I  understand  it  to  be  clearly  this:  that  the  maritime  law  of 
England  having  adopted  a  most  liberal  rule  of  restitution  on  sal- 
vage, with  respect  to  the  recaptured  property  of  its  own  subjects, 
gives  the  benefit  of  that  rule  to  its  allies,  till  it  appears  that  they 
act  towards  British  prc^ierty  on  a  less  liberal  principle:  in  such  a 
case  it  adopts  their  rule,  and  treats  them  according  to  their  own 
measure  of  justice.  This  I  consider  to  be  the  true  statement  of  the 
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law  of  England  on  this  subject:  it  was  clearly  so  recognized ia  the 
case  of  the  San  logo,  a  case  which  was  not,  as  it  has  beeiL*ixisina- 
ated,  decided  on  special  drcmnstanoes  nor  on  novel  principles^ 
but  on  principles  of  established  use  and  authority  in  the  juri^ini- 
dence  ol  this  country.  In  the  discussion  of  that  case,  much  atten* 
tion  was  paid  to  an  opinion  found  amongst  the  manuscript  collec- 
tions of  a  very  eiqierienced  practitioner  in  this  profession  (Sir 
£.  Simson),  which  records  the  practice  and  the  rule  as  it  was  un- 
deistood  to  prevail  in  his  time.  'The  rule  is:  that  England  re- 
storesi  on  salvage,  to  its  allies;  but  if  Instances  can  be  given  of 
British  property  retaken  by  them  and  oondemned  as  prize,  the 
Court  of  Admiralty  will  detennine  their  cases  according  to  their 
own  rule/ 

"I  conceive  this  principle  of  rec^ucodty  Is  by  no  means  pecufiar 
to  cases  of  recapture;  it  is  found  also  to  operate  in  other  cases  of 
loaritime  law:  it  the  breaking  out  of  a  war  it  is  the  constant  prac- 
tice of  this  country  to  oondcmn  property  seized  before  the  war,  if 
the  enemy  condemns,  and  to  restore  if  the  enemy  restores. 

"  It  is  a  principle  sanctioned  by  that  great  foundation  of  the  law 
of  England,  Magna  C^iarta  itself;  which  prescribes,  that  at  the 
commencement  of  a  war  the  cncin}  's  merchants  shall  be  kept  and 
treated  as  our  own  merchants  are  treated  in  their  coimtry. 

"In  recaptures,  it  is  observable,  the  Hberality  of  this  country 
outsteps  its  caution;  it  restores  on  salvage  without  inquiry,  till  it 
appears  that  the  ally  pursues  a  different  rule.  It  may  be  said,  there 
may  be  inequality  and  harard  in  this  prompt  liberality,  and  we  may 
restore  while  the  ally  condemns,  and  so  the  fact  has  been;  for  it  is 
not  to  be  denied  that  before  the  case  of  the  San  lago  had  intn>> 
duced  a  more  accurate  knowledge  of  the  Spanish  law,  restitutions 
of  Spanish  property  on  recapture  had  passed  as  of  coursej  the 
more  accurate  rule  however  is  that  which  I  have  laid  down. 

"In  the  present  state  of  hostility  (if  so  it  may  be  called)  betweea 
Ameiica  and  France,  the  practice  of  this  court  restores  Ameiican 
property  on  its  own  rule,  without  inquiring  into  the  practice  of 
America.  It  acts  on  the  same  principle  towards  Danes,  and  Swedes, 
and  Hamburgfaets,  in  the  ambiguous  state  in  which  the  rapine  of 
France  has  placed  the  subjects  of  these  governments.  Towards 
Portugal  then  undoubtedly  a  leas  Ubesal  treatment  would  not  be 
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observed;  connected  by  long  affiaocey  by  andent  treaties^  by  mit- 
ttial  intensta  and  common  dangeis^  if  Portugal  loifeita  the  benefit 
of  a  xide  whidi  baa  been  before  observed  as  a  general  nile»  it  can 
be  only  on  this  ground  that  the  courts  of  that  country  have  applied 
a  different  rule  to  the  property  of  Biidah  subjects.  The  ques- 
tion then  for  the  court  to  determine  ivill  be  simply  this:  Has  Poiv 
tugal  applied  a  different  rule  to  British  property  taken  by  the 
enemy,  and  coming  out  of  their  hands  into  the  possesaibn  d  Poi^ 
tugueae  subjects?'' 

[After  discussing  the  bearing  upon  the  case  of  conventional  re- 
lations between  the  two  countries  and  discussing  the  \'alu(j  of  the 
evidence  submitted  and  upon  whom  rested  the  burden  of  the  proof, 
the  eminent  judge  states:] 

"I  consider  myself,  therefore,  justified  to  conclude,  that  the 
law  of  Portugal  established  twenty-four  hours"  possession  by  the 
enemy  to  be  a  legal  divestment  of  the  pro])erty  of  the  original 
owner;  and  also,  that  it  would  have  applied  the  same  rule  to  the 
property  of  allies. 

*'But  T  acknowledge  it  is  not  sufficient  to  say  such  a  rule 
uvidd  haze  been  applied.  It  is  also  neccssar}''  to  show  that  there 
have  been  actual  proceedings  under  it;  and  for  that  purpose  two 
cases  have  been  produced:  the  cases  of  Tlu  Anne  and  of  The 
Endeavour.'* 

p*loceedtng  then  to  examine  the  course  taken  by  Portugal  in 
these  two  cases,  Sir  William  Scott  gives  as  his  opinion  that  "un- 
less they  could  be  overthrown  they  would  sufficiently  establish 
this  fact:  that  it  was  the  pracdoe  ol  the  courts  of  Portugal,  either 
under  andent  ordinances,  or  under  a  silent,  but  prevailing  usage, 
or  under  some  recent  edict,  to  omfiacate  the  property  of  allies 
oommg  into  the  poesessbn  of  Portuguese  subjects  from  the  hands 
of  the  enemy/^  He  condudes  his  opinion  in  ^following  words:! 

"Such  are  the  observationswiiidi  I  think  myself  justified  in  mak- 
ing  on  the  proceedings  in  these  two  cases;  and  after  the  general 
view  which  I  have  taken  of  the  whole  of  this  subject,  it  may  be 
necessary  to  dwell  more  particularly  on  the  minute  parts  of  the 
several  papecs.  It  is,  I  think,  dearly  proved,  that  before  the  ord»* 
nance  of  May  1 797,  ^  courts  of  Portugal  considered  British  prop- 
erty coming  out  of  the  hands  of  the  enemy  as  subject  to  condtop 
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tioii;  in  two  Instances  such  property  was  actually  confiscated, 
not  by  remote  and  inferior  jiuisdictions,  but  in  their  highest 
courts,  in  the  c^)itai  of  the  empire,  and  under  the  direction  of  tlie 
state.  The  ordinance  of  1797  caniiot  be  applicable  to  pwiftristing 
cases ;  I  must  determine  all  cases,  as  if  they  had  oome  before  me  at 
the  time  of  capture.  The  two  former  cases,  therefore,  of  this  class 
can  receive  no  protection  from  this  ordinance. 

"Looking  tlien  to  the  conduct  which  Portugal  had  observed 
towards  British  property,  and  ooncdving  myself  bound  by  the 
general  law  of  tliis  country,  and  more  particularly  by  the  authority 
of  the  case  of  the  San  lago,  to  proceed  on  strict  prindples  of  reci- 
procity, I  have  no  hesitation  in  pronoundng  the  first  two  cases 
subject  to  confiscation. 

''I  now  come  to  the  consideration  of  the  subsequent  cases.  It 
has  already  been  laid  down,  that  the  law  of  England  restores  on 
salvu.gL',  unless  it  is  forced  out  of  ils  natural  course  by  the  practice 
of  its  allies.  In  the  preceding  cases  it  has  been  reluctantly  so 
diverted  from  its  free  course;  but  in  May  1797,  it  appears  Portu- 
gal renounced  the  harsher  prindples,  and  adopted  a  more  liberal 
rule;  upun  what  ground  then  can  it  be  contended,  that  this  coun- 
try must,  in  regard  to  those  cases  which  have  occurred  subsequent 
to  this  ordinance,  follow  the  harsh  and  antiquated,  in  preference 
to  the  new  and  more  lenient  rule?  It  is  said  Portugal  is  not  at  lib- 
erty to  make.such  an  alteration  in  time  of  war,  and  that  those  who 
have  once  established  a  rule,  must  abide  the  consequences  of  it; 
but  I  confess  I  see  no  one  reason  on  which  this  exercise  of  legislation 
can  be  denied  to  an  independent  state. 

"It  is  said,  Portugal  mil  then  legislate  for  this  country;  and  so 
must  every  country  in  some  degree  le^slate  for  us,  whilst  Great 
Britain  professes  to  act  upon  the  old  principle,  and  adopt  the  law 
of  its  ally.  In  peace  it  is  allowed  such  an  alteration  might  be  made, 
and  why  not  in  a  time  of  war?  There  are  no  depending  interests 
to  be  affected  by  it;  it  was  an  alteration  as  harmless  to  the  world, 
as  if  it  had  been  made  in  times  of  most  piiofound  peace.  But  it  is 
wd,  the  law  is  not  even  now  established  on  equal  tenns  of  reci» 
procity  towards  this  country.  Tiie  salvage  which  Portugal  has 
decreed  is  one-fifth,  whilst  the  law  of  this  country  restms  on  pay- 
ment of  a  surth  only.  Perhaps  a  rule  more  closely  concurring  with 
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our  own  might  have  been  more  convenient;  but  the  difference  is 
not  sufficient  to  justify  this  country  in  refushig  Portuguese  sub- 
jects the  benefit  of  their  alteration.  In  prafeasing  to  act  on  tlie  law 
of  our  a]ly»  we  must  do  it  lor  better  and  lor  worse. 

''I  tbeielore  restore  the  several  vessels  that  have  been  taken 
smce  the  ordinance  of  May  I7g7,  on  the  salvage  iduch  Portugal 
has  estabfished,  a  salvage  ol  oncHsighth  to  ships  ol  war,  and  on^ 
fifth  to  privateers. 

''In  the  condemned  cases,  I  order  the  expenses  of  the  dahnants 
to  be  defrayed  out  of  the  proceeds," 

(Extracted  and  condensed  from  Robinson:  Reports  of  Cases 
argued  and  defemkied  im  Ike  High  Cowi  ef  AdmMraityt  vol.  i» 
pp.  42-67.) 


CATTLE  ON  THE  MEXICAN  BORDER  (1896) 

The  Mexican  Minister  at  Washington  stated  in  a  note  of  No- 
vember 2,  1896,  that  the  Mexican  Treasiiry  Department  had 
given  instructions  to  the  Mexican  custom  houses  fit  Noeales, 
Ciudad  Juarez,  and  Las  PaLmas  to  permit  the  cattlemen  of  the 
United  States  to  cross  into  ^Icxico  to  aid  in  collecting  their  herds 
under  the  same  conditions  that  the  custom  houses  of  the  United 
States  exacted  from  Mexican  cattlemen  under  similar  draun- 
stances,  thus  establishing  a  reciprocity  of  practice  of  botli  gov« 
emments  in  tlie  matter. 

(Extract  fnmi  Moore:  Digest  oj  IfUenuUkmal  Law,  voL  xv, 

P-  417  ) 


S48.  COMIT7 


THE  CASE  OF  BINZEGGER  (1884) 

November  22,  1884,  a  Swiss  newspaper  published  a  statement 
tbat  the  authorities  of  the  Canton  of  Zug  had  granted  the  petition 
for  pardon  of  one  Binzegger,  who  was  sentenced  in  1867  to  life 
Impiisonment  lor  incendiarism,  on  condition  of  his  promised  emi* 
graticm  to  America.  The  American  Legation  at  Benie  aaked  the 
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Federal  Council  to  call  the  attention  of  the  cantonal  authorities 
to  the  laws  of  the  United  States  which  prohibited  the  landing  of 
such  persons.  The  action  of  the  legation  was  approved  by  Mr, 
Frelinghuysen,  with  the  statement  that  it  was  presumed  that  the 
Federal  Council  would  prevent  the  consummation  of  the  design 
to  land  a  cnminal  in  the  United  States,  "as  a  violation  of  the 
comity,  which  should  obtain  between  tlie  two  governments." 
The  Federal  Council,  in  reply  to  the  legation,  stated  that  Binzeg- 
ger  had  been  pardoned  by  the  cantonal  authorities  on  the  ground 
of  his  good  conduct  during  imprisonment;  that  he  had  been  par- 
doned without  any  restrictive  condition,  and  that  he  had  mani- 
fested no  intention  oi  .emigiating  to  the  United  States^  but  in- 
tended to  go  to  Buenos  Ayies. 

(Taken  textiiaUy  £com  Moofe:  DifseH  iff  Inkmational  Law^  voL 
JV,  p.  147) 


THE  CASE  OF  JACOB  FRANCK  (1896) 

In  Februaxy,  1896,  a  discusaon  took  place  between  tlie  United 
States  and  Germany  as  to  one  Jacob  Ftandc,  a  seaman  on  a  Ger- 
man steameTi  wlto  had  been  dischazged  from  that  vesad  or  bad 
deserted  from  it  in  December^  1895,  at  Savannah,  Georgia,  and 
bad  become  a  public  diaige  by  reason  of  insanity.  The  Goman 
Ambassador  stated  that  no  provision  for  his  return  was  made  by 
the  imperial  laws.  It  seems  there  was  a  question  as  to  bis  dtiaen- 
ship.  By  tbe  laws  and  regulations  of  the  United  States,  provision 
is  made  for  tbe  relief  of  [destitute  or  disabled  American  seamen  in 
foreign  lands  by  the  consular  representatives  ol  (the  United  States 
where  such  seamen  ore  found  to  be  citizens  of  the  United  States, 
even  though  they  may  have  deserted. 

1  he  case  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  of  the 
Treasur}-,  who  held  that  Franck  was  not  an  alien  immigrant  and 
could  not  be  returned  to  Germany  under  the  immigration  laws,  it 
being  impossible  to  eliminate  from  the  case  his  character  as  a  de- 
serting seaman.  In  this  relation  the  attention  of  the  German  Am- 
bassador was  called  to  article  14  of  the  treaty  between  the  United 
States  and  the  German  Empire  of  December  11,  187 1,  in  relation 
to  the  delivery  of  deserters,  and  it  was  suggested  that  although  the 
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article  was  permissive  in  fonii»  it  was  framed  on  the  assumption 
that  each  oontiactiog  party  would  leoover  its  deserters  and  not 
permit  them  to  become  a  charge  upon  a  foreign  community,  and 
that  the  eiecution  of  it  in  such  a  case  was  "an  international  obli- 
gation of  cranity  as  well  as  a  duty  humanity  to  the  sufferer." 
The  Gennan  Ambassador  subsequently  stated  that  the  Imperial 
Govenunent  was  unable  to  regard  the  artide  in  question  as  im- 
posing any  obligation  on  Gennan  Consuls  to  take  charge  of  sea- 
men who  were  deserters.  He  also  stated  that  three  years  pre- 
viousfy  the  United  States  Legation  at  Berlin  '^txptcady  informed 
the  Foreign  Office  that  it  declined,  on  inindple,  to  send  home  at 
the  expense  of  the  United  States  destitute  Americans  who  were 
in  German  Insane  asylums." 

(Extract  from  Moore:  D^est  of  liUentaHomd  Lam,  voL  m,  pp. 
807-09.) 


§49.  EXTRADITION 


THE  EXTJElADraON  OF  NALBANDIAN  (1910) 

[Tbb  following  sdectkm  of  the  papers  given  In  the  Ftfre^ 
Hons  ef  tim  United  Staks  indicates  the  procedure  In  this  interesting 
case:] 

Ctofl  Money  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

fld^^ram  —  Paraphrase] 

American  Legatton, 
Bucharest,  February  5,  iqio. 

Mr.  Harvey  says  that  Vahan  Nalbandian,  who  is  wanted  by  the 
police  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  for  murder,  is  held  by  the  Bulga- 
rian authorities,  and  that  if  extradition  papers  are  sent  at  once  the 
prisoner  will  be  siirrendered  upon  their  presentation. 

Chargi  Harvey  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

Amekican  Lecattov, 
^o.  S3,  Bulgarian  series.]  BtwiwrMl,  February  5,  igio. 

Sir:  I  have  the  honor  to  report  on  January  8 1  received  from  Mr. 
Thomas  M.  Burckes,  chief  d  police  of  Lynn,  Massachusetts,  a 
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communication  stating  that  one  Vahan  Nalbandian  had  been  in- 
dicted by  the  grand  jury  of  Essex  County  in  that  state  for  the 
murder  of  one  Minas  K.  Monigan,  and  that  the  said  Nalbandian 
was  supposed  to  be  at  Siiistra,  Bulgaria.  He  enclosed  a  circular 
police  description,  v,nth  pictures  of  the  accused,  and  asked  that 
the  Hulgarian  authorities  be  commumcated  with  and  the  man  ap- 
prehended and  phiced  under  arrest  to  await  the  receipt  of  extradi- 
tion papers  from  his  government. 

I  immediately  went  to  the  Bulgarian  Legation  in  this  dty  and 
commumcated  to  them  the  request  as  above  stated,  and  gave  them 
the  circular  and  pictiu*e  of  the  accused.  Yesterday  I  received  a 
letter  from  the  state's  attorney  (procureur  du  tribunal),  of  Siiistra, 
Theodore  Maneff ,  stating  that  NalbaDdian  has  been  arrested  and 
had  acknowledged  that  he  was  the  person  wanted  by  the  Lynn 
police.  After  consultation  with  the  Bulgarian  Lotion  as  to 
whether  their  government  would  permit  the  ertradition  of  the 
accused,  there  being  no  treaty  or  oonventkni  of  extradition  between 
the  two  ooimtiies,  I  telegraphed  the  Bulgarian  Foreign  Office, 
statmg  that  Nalbandian  was  wanted  by  the  American  police  for  a 
murder  committed  at  Lynn,  and  that  he  had  been  arrested  in  Bul- 
garia and  was  now  being  hdd  on  my  demand,  and  asked  whether 
the  Bulgarian  Government  wouki  permit  his  extradition  upon  the 
presentation  of  the  necessary  papers,  and  whether  they  would 
hold  the  prisoner  until  such  papers  should  arrive. 

In  response,  I  received  a  telegram  last  nig^t  from  the  Bolgazian 
Government  stating  that  they  had  instructed  their  legation  here 
how  to  act  in  the  matter.  This  momiiig  I  received  a  message  by 
telephone  from  the  Bulgarian  Legation  that  their  government 
would  surrender  the  accused  on  the  presentation  of  proper  extra- 
dition papers  if  the  same  were  sent  without  delay.  I  immediately 
telegraphed  the  Department  that  the  accused  was  wanted  by  the 
Lynn  police  and  that  the  Bulgarian  authorities  would  surrender 
him  on  presentation  of  the  proper  extradition  papers. 

I  have,  etc., 

Roland  B.  Harvey. 
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ThB  Royal  Bulgarian  LegaUon  to  Chargi  Harvey 

In  reply  to  the  verbal  requests  made  by  M.  Ic  Charg6  d'Affaires 
of  the  United  States  in  regard  to  the  search  lor  and  arrest  of  one 
Vahan  Nalbandian,  the  Royal  Legation  of  Bulgaria  has  the  honor 
.  to  inform  the  Legation  of  the  United  States  of  America  that  ac- 
cording to  a  communication  from  the  Royal  Ministry  for  Foreign 
Affairs  the  individual  in  question  has  just  been  arrested  by  the 
authorities  of  Silistra. 

In  bringing  the  foregoing  to  the  knowledge  of  the  honor  ible 
Legation  of  the  United  State?;  the  Royal  LegaUon  of  Bulgaria  has 
the  honor  to  beg  it  to  take  the  necessar}^  steps  at  its  carhest  con- 
venience and  request  the  extradition  of  the  said  V.  Nalbandian  of 
the  Royal  Government,  annexing  the  necessary  papers. 


The  Acting  Secretary  of  State  to  Chargi  Harvey 

Depaxtuent  op  State, 
pfo.  30«]  Waskii^^  F^rmry  iff,  igio, 

Sk:  I  enclose  the  extiaditum  papers  In  the  case  of  Vaban  Nal> 
bandian,  alias  Frank  Jones,  whose  extradition  from  Bulgaria  is  de- 
sired by  the  State  of  Massachusetts.  You  will  transmit  the  papers 
to  the  Foreign  Office  and  request,  as  an  act  of  grace,  the  surrender 
of  Nalbandian  upon  the  charge  of  murder.  Ymt  will  at  the  same 
time  formally  state  in  your  note  of  request  that  owing  to  the  limi- 
tations placed  upon  the  power  of  the  executive  in  this  country  it 
will  not  be  possible  for  this  government,  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty 
of  extradition,  to  reciprocate  this  considerate  action  of  the  Bulga- 
rian Government.  You  will  also  express  the  high  appreciation  of 
this  government  for  the  courtesy  extended  by  the  Bulgarian  au- 
thorities in  expressing  their  willingness  to  surrender  this  man. 

I  am,  etc., 

Huntington  Wilson. 
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Ckargi  Earvey  to  tk§  Secrdairy  tij  Slate 

AlTERICAN  Legatton, 
[No.  9,  Bulgarian  aeries.]  Bucharest,  Aprii  7,  igto. 

Sir:  Referring  to  the  case  of  Vahan  Nalbandian,  whose  extradi- 
tion from  Bulgaria  was  asked  for  by  the  police  authorities  of  Lynn, 
Massachusetts,  on  the  charge  of  murder  conmiitted  in  that  city,  I 
have  the  honor  to  inform  the  Department  that  after  the  receipt 
d  the  Department's  instruction,  Bulgarian  series  No.  30,  of  Feb- 
ruaiy  19,  and  upon  the  arrival  of  Stacey  R.  Burckes,  the  special 
agent  of  the  President^  named  in  the  wanant  accompanying  the 
extradition  papers  endoaed  in  the  said  instruction  No.  30  (Mar.  13), 
I  prepared,  with  the  aid  and  advice  of  Mr.  Carter,  a  note  to  Gen- 
eral Papriko£F,  the  Mmlster  for  Foreign  A£Fairs  of  Bulgaria,  a  copy 
of  which  I  herewith  endose,  formally  asking  for  the  extradition 
of  the  said  Nalbandian  as  an  act  of  grace  on  the  part  of  the  Bul- 
garian Govenmient,  and  again  Informing  them,  as  I  had  previ* 
ously  done  in  the  caae  of  the  Bulgarian  Legation  in  thb  city,  that, 
owing  to  the  limitations  placed  by  the  Constitutioii  of  the  United 
States  upon  the  executive,  my  govenmient  would  not  be  able  to 
reciprocate  under  like  circumstances. 

As  neither  Mr.  Burckes  nor  Mr.  Wells,  who  accompanied  him, 
fcould  speak  any  language  except  English  and  were  entirely  unfa- 
niilij.r  wilh  ihc  ncccssar}'  formalities  in  Llicse  countries,  and  as  I 
was  about  to  proceed  to  Sofia  anyhow,  Mr.  Carter  and  myself  con- 
sidered it  necessan'  for  me  to  proceed  to  Sofia  with  the  agents 
above  referred,  to.  We  arrived  at  Sofia  in  the  evening  of  ^larch  15, 
and  I  obtained  an  audience  and  presented  my  note  to  General 
Paprikofi"  in  person,  on  the  morning  of  March  17.  I  went  over  the 
matter  fully  with  him  and  with  Mr.  Radeff,  the  chief  of  the  politi- 
cal section,  who  had  the  matter  in  charge,  and  reitc raited  the  im- 
possibihty  of  my  government  to  reciprocate.  General  Paprikoff 
at  once  stated  that  he  thought  there  would  be  no  difficulty  about 
the  matter,  but  that,  as  it  would  have  to  be  referred  to  the  Minis- 
ter of  Justice,  and  that  as  some  if  not  all  the  papers  would  have  to 
be  translated  into  Bulgarian,  he  would  not  be  able  to  give  me  defi- 
nite word  before  Saturday,  March  19.  On  that  day  I  received  an 
informal  communication  that  the  extradition  would  be  granted  and 
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that  the  formal  papers  would  be  delivered  to  me  on  ^  t  on  day.  I  im- 
mediately commimicated  to  Mr.  Carter  the  information  received, 
and  steps  were  at  once  taken  at  Bucharest  to  arrange  for  his  tran- 
sit acro^  Roumania  and  Hungary  to  Fiume,  as  that  route  seemed 
to  be  the  least  troublesome  and  most  expeditious,  there  being  a 
Cunard  Line  steamer,  the  Ultonia,  sailing  from  that  port  on  April 
2.  On  Monday  I  received  a  formal  notice  from  the  Bulgarian  Gov- 
ermnent  that  the  extradition  would  be  granted.  The  Bulgarian 
Govenunent  also  informed  me  that  it  would  assume  all  the  expenses 
incident  to  the  retention  of  the  prisoner  while  in  Bulgaria,  as  well 
as  liis  transportation  to  whatever  port  or  dty  on  their  frontier  that 
we  might  designate  for  his  delivery  to  our  agents.  It  also  refused 
to  allow  me  to  pay  for  the  translation  of  the  papers,  or,  in  fact,  to 
bear  any  part  of  the  expenses  incurred  in  the  whole  matter  while 
In  Bulgaria.  Hie  whole  attitude  of  the  Bulgarian  authorities  was 
moat  courteous  and  obfigmgy  and  I  took  pains  to  assure  them  ol  the 
great  appredatbn  of  my  govemmeat  and  the  legation. 
I  have^  etc., 

Roland  B.  Hakvsy. 
MMsiet  Carter  h  ike  Seeniary  of  SUiU 

pSztnct] 

Am£SICAn  legation, 
UNbw  63,  Kflummitan  series.)  ^Mclaresl,  ApHl  rpro. 

Sir:  With  reference  to  the  Department's  No.  30,  Bulgarian 
series,  of  February  19  (File  No.  21641/7),  relating  to  the  extradi- 
tion of  Vahan  Nalbandian,  the  statement  of  the  case  in  Mr.  Har- 
vey's No.  9,  Bulgarian  series,  of  the  7th  inst;iiit,  is  so  full  that  I 
have  little  to  add  for  the  information  of  the  Dt:parLnient. 

During  Mr.  Harvey's  absence  at  Soha  I  arranged  with  the 
Austrian  Legation  here  for  the  safe-COnduct  of  the  United  St:ites 
agents  ^ith  their  prisoner  across  Austrian  territory  to  Fiume,  and 
with  the  Foreign  (Mce  at  Bucharest  for  their  transit  by  way  of 
Koumania. 

At  the  last  moment,  however,  the  Minister  for  Foreign  Affairs 
informed  me  that  permission  for  the  transit  of  the  prisoner  could 
not  be  granted.  This  refusal  was  based  upon  the  groimds  that 
having  no  extradition  treaty  mth  nsj  Roumanian  law  demanded 
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the  ssme  process  for  the  tnmsit  as  if  it  west  a  <]ue8tion  of  acase 
of  eztraditioii,  and,  besides,  that  the  pdsoner  being  extradited  on 
the  chfiige  of  murder,  for  which  the  penalty  in  the  United  States 

is  death,  the  transit  could  not  have  been  effected  in  any  case  unless 
our  government  promised  not  to  exact  the  death  penalty. 

That  the  law  of  the  country  did  not  permit  it  I  could  not  ques- 
tion, but  I  did  exprL'ss  m}'  regret  that  1  should  not  have  been  so 
informed  either  on  the  day  I  made  the  request  or  at  least  in  suf- 
ficient time  during  the  ten  days  thereafter  to  enable  me  to  change 
the  arrangement. 

However,  by  the  great  courtesy  and  prompt  action  of  the  officials 
of  the  Bulgarian,  Servian,  and  Austrian  Governments,  the  arrange- 
ments were  speedily  altered  so  that  the  agents  witli  their  prisoner 
were  thereb}  enabled  to  reach  Flume  the  veiy  morning  of  the  day 
their  ship  sailed. 

I  may  mention  that  at  the  request  of  the  agents  I  sent  Mr. 
Bancroft,  the  clerk  of  this  legation,  with  them  to  help  them  on 
their  way.  His  presence  of  mind  at  the  Austrian  frontier,  owing  to 
our  late  change  of  plans  (the  instructions  to  the  police  had  not 
arrived),  made  it  possible  for  the  agents  to  proceed  by  the  one  train 
which  got  them  to  their  destination  in  time. 

I  have,  etc.» 

John  Ridgely  Carter. 
(Foreign  RBlaHons  of  the  Unikd  States,  zgio,  pp.  122-28.) 


THE  CHARLTON  EXTRADITION  CASE 
TAe  Suprtme  CMrt  af  the  Unikd  States,  191$ 

This  was  an  appeal  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the  United  States 
from  the  judgment  of  the  Circuit  Court  of  the  United  States  lor 
the  District  of  New  Jersey  dismissing  a  petition  for  a  writ  of 
habeas  corpus  on  bdialf  of  one  Porter  CharltMi,  hdd  under  war- 
rant for  extradition  to  Italy  as  a  fugitive  from  justice. 

The  petitioner  was  an  American  citizen  who,  on  his  own  con- 
fession, had  murdered  his  wife  at  Moltrasio,  Italy,  and  had  es- 
caped to  New  Jersey.  On  complaint  duly  made  by  the  Italian 
Vice-Consulf  extradition  proceedings  were  instituted  in  accordance 
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with  the  treaty  between  the  United  States  and  Italy,  article  i  of 

which  is  as  follows: 

"The  (Government  of  the  United  States  and  the  Government  of 
Italy  mutually  agree  to  deliver  up  persons  who,  having  been  con- 
victed of  or  charged  with  the  crimes  specified  in  the  following 
article,  committed  within  the  jurisdiction  of  one  of  the  contract- 
ing parties,  shall  seek  an  asylum  or  be  found  within  the  territories 
of  the  other;  Provided,  that  this  shall  only  be  done  upon  such 
evidence  of  criminality  as,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  place 
where  the  fugitive  or  person  so  charged  shall  be  found,  would 
justify  his  or  her  apprehension  and  commitment  for  trial,  if  the 
crime  had  been  th^  committed."  (Malloy:  TreaHes,  vol.  x, 
p.  967.) 

A  warrant  having  duly  issued  for  Charlton's  arrest,  the  magis- 
trate found,  fxaai  the  evidence  submitted,  probable  cause  for  the 
diarge  of  murder,  and  committed  Charlton  to  await  a  warrant 
from  tlie  Secretary  of  State  authorizing  his  extradition  to  Italy. 
Hie  execution  of  the  warrant  ?ras  stayed  by  habeas  corpus  pro> 
oeedings  and  the  appeal  taken  to  the  Supreme  Court. 

Three  main  objections  were  urged  against  the  extradition  of 
Charlton: 

(1)  That  evidence  of  the  insanity  of  the  accused  had  been 
offered  and  excluded. 

(2)  That  under  the  treaty  w^th  Italy  neither  party  is  bound  to 
deliver  up  its  own  citizens:  i.e.,  the  term  "persons"  does 
not  include  citizens  of  the  asylum  country. 

(3)  That  inasmuch  as  Italy  forbids  extradition  of  her  own  citi- 
zens, the  treaty  lacks  iinituahty  and,  as  regards  a  case  like 
that  of  Charlton,  has  been  abrogated. 

I.  It  was  contended  for  the  appellant  that  by  exchidinji;  evi- 
dence as  to  his  insanity,  the  magistrate  had  failed  to  give  effect  to 
the  provision  of  the  Act  of  1882  (22  Sialutes,  215,  Dec.  3)  requir- 
ing that  the  defendant's  witnesses  shall  be  heard.  But  the  court 
held  that  the  proceeding  before  the  magistrate  is  not  a  trial;  "the 
issue  is  confined  to  the  single  question  of  whether  the  evidence  for 
the  state  makes  a  prima  facie  case  of  guilt  sufficient  to  make  it 
proper  to  hold  the  party  for  trial."  Hence,  in  the  opinion  of  the 
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court,  the  wramtning  magiatrate  did  not  act  in  caEoess  of  Ms  author 
ity.  "If  the  evidence  was  only  lor  the  purpose  of  showing  present 
insanity  by  reason  of  which  the  accused  was  not  capable  of  defend- 
ing  the  charge  of  aime,  it  is  an  objection  which  should  be  taken 
before  or  at  the  time  of  his  trial  for  the  crinie»  and  heard  by  the 
court  having  jurisdiction  of  the  dime.  If  it  was  <^ered  to  show 
insanity  at  the  time  of  the  coEDunisaion  of  the  crime,  it  was  obvi* 
ously  a  defense  which  should  be  heard  at  the  time  of  his  trial,  or 
by  a  preliminary  hearing  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  crime,  if  so 
provided  for  by  its  laws." 

2.  The  second  objection  turned  upon  the  interpretation  of  the 
word  "persons"  in  the  treaty  with  Italy.  Does  it  include  citizens 
of  the  asylum  country'?  Counsel  for  the  appellant  maintained  that 
it  does  not,  that  there  is  an  implied  exclusion  and  that  this  inter- 
pretation is  supported  by  the  practice  of  Italy,  which  refuses  to 
extradite  its  own  citizens  on  the  ground  that  the  penal  jurisdiction 
of  Italy  takes  cognizance  of  crimes  committed  by  Italians  in  a 
foreign  country.  Further,  many  extradition  treaties,  even  some 
made  by  the  United  States,  expressly  exclude  citizens  from  their 
scope.  The  court  held,  however,  that  such  an  exception  must  be 
explicit;  "the  word  'persons'  includes  all  persons  when  not  quali- 
fied as  it  is  in  some  of  the  treaties  between  this  and  other  nations." 
And  the  court  went  on  to  point  out  the  effect  of  such  an  interpre- 
tation upon  extradition  treaties  such  as  that  with  Great  Britain 
in  1843.  ''Inasmuch  as  under  the  laws  of  that  country,  as  of  this, 
crimes  oonunitted  by  their  citizens  within  the  jurisdiction  of  an- 
other country  were  punishable  only  where  the  crime  was  com- 
mitted,  it  was  important  that  the  Italian  inteipretation  should  not 
be  acc^ted." 

3.  The  objection  that  the  treaty  was  void  was  more  fundameiH 
tal;  Italy  had  refused  to  extradite  Italian  dtiaeos  to  the  United 
States,  and,  even  in  the  present  proceedings*  had  gone  on  record 
as  still  adhering  to  that  principle;  hence,  the  appellant  contended, 
the  obligations  under  the  treaty  were  not  reciprocal  and  the 
treaty,  pro  kmh,  was  void.  The  court  recognized  that  absence 
of  mutuality  rendered  the  treaty  voidable,  but  until  the  IMted 
States  express^  abrogated  the  treaty,  it  was  still  in  force.  The 
alternative  to  abio^tion  of  this  psrtkular  treaty  was  to  give  up 
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its  inteipretatioii  of  ''peiaons"  as  mduding  dtizeii$,  and  this 
would  affect  adversely  five  other  treaties.  "H  the  attitude  of 
Italy  was,  as  contended,  a  violation  of  the  obligations  of  the 
treaty,  which,  in  international  law,  would  h&ve  justified  the 
United  States  in  denouncing  the  treaty  as  no  longer  obligatory, 
it  did  not  automatically  have  that  effect/'  In  the  language  of 
Vattel,  quoted  by  the  court,  "when  the  treaty  of  peace  is  \do- 
lated  by  one  of  the  contracting  parties,  the  other  has  the  op- 
tion of  either  declarinp:  the  treaty  null  and  void,  or  allowing  it 
still  to  subsist;  .  .  .  if  he  chooses  not  to  come  to  a  rupture,  the 
treaty  remains  valid  and  obligatory."  There  was,  further,  the 
controlling  fact  that  the  executive  department  had  recognized  the 
treaty  obligation  as  still  binding.  In  his  decision  to  extradite 
Charlton,  the  Secretary  of  State  had  stated  that  "it  would  seem 
entirely  sound  to  consider  ourselves  as  bound  to  surrender  our 
citizens  to  Italy,  even  though  Italy  should  not,  by  reason  of  the 
provision  of  her  municipal  law,  be  able  to  surrender  its  citizens 
to  us."  ^  This  was  omsidered  decisive  by  the  court  and  judgment 

.  was  affirmed. 

{Charlton  v.  Kelly,  229  U.S.  447-76;  American  Journal  of  InieT" 
naUonal  Law  [19x3],  voL  vn,  pp.  5&>-82;  637-53.) 


THE  CASE  OF  MYERS  AND  TUNSTALL  (1862) 

In  Febniaryi  1862,  Henry  Myers  and  J.  F.  Tunstall,  American 
citizens,  members  of  the  crew  of  the  Confederate  vessel  SunUer, 
then  lying  at  Gibraltar,  took  passage  on  the  French  merchant 
Steamer  ViUe  de  Malaga  for  Cadiz,  in  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of 
coal  for  the  Confederate  cruiser.  The  Villc  de  Malaga^  having 
called  at  Tangier,  Morocco,  Myeia  and  Tunstall  went  ashore, 
where,  as  they  were  walking  in  the  street,  the  United  States  Con- 
sul, with  the  aid  of  a  Morajshndlitaiy  guard,  seized  them  and  con- 
veyed them  to  the  consulate,  where  they  were  kept  m  irons  till 
the  arrival  c/L  the  U.S.S.  Jim,  on  which  they  were  shqjped  lor  the 
United  States.  They  were  subsequently  committed  to  military 

*  The  French  Government  has,  in  its  practice  of  extrtidition,  made  it  a  fixed  and 
af^arentiy  uuaiterabic  rule  not  to  extradite  its  own  naiiuiiiiiii.  See  §  41,  p.  373. 
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custody  at  Fort  Wamn,  Boston.  The  point  having  been  raised 
that,  because  the  men  were  political  ofienders,  Morocco  should 
have  been  asked  to  deliver  them  lip,  Mr.  Sewaid  replied  that  mnie 
of  the  treaties  of  the  Chiistiaii  natiaiis  with  Morocco  excepted  that 
dasB  of  offenders  from  its  operation.  He  intimated  that  extradi- 
tion treaties  between  Christian  nations  contained  such  an  exccf^ 
timi,  because  those  nations  trusted  one  another  to  prevent  any 
abuse  of. their  protection  by.  refugees.  No  ChiistiBn  state  had 
shown  itself  wilHng  thus  to  trust  the  Empire  of  Morocco.  Theut- 
most,  he  said,  that  could  be  pretended  was  ''that  some  Christian 
nations,  including  the  United  States,  have  infonnally  manifested 
their  approval  of  the  extension  of  the  lig^t  of  afltylum  gcanted  by 
the  Sultan  of  Turkey  to  the  Hungarian  refugees  in  the  late  dvil 
war  in  Austria.  But  they  were  no  longer  combatants;  their  at- 
tempted revolution  was  ended,  and  the  refugees  were  demanded 
by  Austria,  not  on  the  ground  of  apprehensions  of  danger  from  the 
continued  hostiKty,  but  to  punish  tliem  for  the  treason  which  she 
alleged  they  had  committed.  Assuming  the  facts  as  reported,  the 
offenders  in  this  case  were  not  held  or  sheltered  in  Tangier  as 
exiles,  or  as  refugees  in  asylum,  but  they  were  taken  in  the  very  act 
of  war  against  this  government."  Mr.  Seward  added  that  the 
whole  proceeding  was  conducted  with  the  acquiescence  and  aid  of 
the  Moorish  governor. 

(Taken  textually  from  Moore:  Digest  of  IrUermtional  Law,  voL 
IV,  pp. 


ANARCHISTS  (1894) 

Although  anarchists  profess  political  motives  for  their  acts,  yet 
in  June,  1S94,  the  British  Government,  after  full  consideration  of 
the  question  by  the  Court  of  Queen's  Bench,  delivered  up  to  France 
a  fugitive  from  justice,  who  was  charged  trith  causing  the  eifio* 
taxm  at  the  Caf  6  V£iy  in  Paris,  as  well  as  another  ex^AoAm  at  cer- 
tain government  bana^  The  court  held ''that,  in  order  to  con- 
stitute an  offense  of  a  political  character,  tliere  must  be  two  or 
more  parties  in  the  state,  each  seeking  to  impose  the  government 
of  thdr  own  dioioe  on  the  other;"  and  that  the  offense  must 
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be  ^'committed  by  one  side  or  the  other  in  pureuance  of  that 

object." 

(Taken  textually  from  Moore:  DigeU  €f  InknuUumal  Law,  vol. 
IV,  p.  354.)   

UNITED  STATES  r.  RAUSCHER 
Tke  Smpnm  Court    the  Uniitd  States,  im 

In  1886  the  defendant  Rauacher  was  indicted  in  the  Circuit 
Court  of  the  United  Stotes  f<v  the  Southern  District  of  New  York 
on  the  charge  of  inflicting  cnid  and  unnsual  pimishment  upon 
Janssen,  a  member  of  the  crew  of  an  American  vessel  of  which 
Rauscher  was  an  officer.  Previous  to  the  indictment,  Rauscher 
had  been  extradited  from  Great  Britain  charged  with  the  murder 
of  Janssen,  the  same  set  of  facts  having  been  submitted  as  proof 
in  the  extradition  proceedings  as  had  later  formed  the  basis  of  the 
indictment  for  the  minor  offense.  Rauscher,  however,  had  not 
been  tried  for  murder,  the  charge  in  the  indictment  having  been 
substituted,  although  the  latter  offense  was  not  extraditable  under 
the  treaty  involved  —  the  Webster- Ashburton  Treaty  of  1842. 
The  prisoner  ha\4ng  been  found  guilty,  it  was  contended,  on  mo- 
tion in  arrest  of  ju figment,  that  there  was  no  jurisdiction  to  try 
Rauscher  on  a  charge  other  than  that  for  which  he  had  been  extra- 
dited, and  upon  a  division  uf  opinion  among  the  judges  of  the  Cir- 
cuit Court,  the  question  was  certified  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States  for  its  judgment. 

Having  pointed  out  that  there  is  no  obligation  to  extradite, 
apart  from  treaty,  and  that,  in  the  United  States,  extradition  is  a 
matter  falling  solely  within  the  powers  of  the  Federal  Government, 
the  court  considered  the  treaty  of  1842  in  so  far  as  it  provided  "for 
the  giving  up  of  criminals,  fugitives  from  justice,  in  certain  cases," 
seven  in  all.  It  was  recalled  that  the  very  question  before  the  court 
had  formed  the  subject  of  ciiiilumatic  negotiations  between  the 
United  States  and  (Ireat  Britain  in  previous  cases  of  extradition. 
"...  Mr.  Fish  defended  the  right  of  the  government  or  state  in 
which  the  offense  was  conunitted  to  try  a  person  extradited  under 
this  treaty  for  any  other  criminal  offense,  as  well  as  for  the  one  for 
.  which  the  extradition  had  been  demanded;  while  Lord  Derby,  at 
the  head  ol  the  Foreign  Office  in  England,  construed  the  treaty  as 
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requiring  the  government  whidi  had  demanded  the  extiaditkm  of 
an  offender  against  its  laws  for  a  prescribed  offense,  mentioned  In 

the  treaty  and  in  the  demand  for  his  extradition,  to  try  him  for  that 
offense  and  for  no  other.  .  .  .  The  negotiations  between  the  two 
governments,  however,  on  that  subject  wvn:  inconclusive.  .  . 
The  court  expressed  its  own  opinion,  in  part,  as  follows: 
"We  have  already  seen  that,  according  to  the  doctrine  of  pub- 
licists and  writers  on  international  law,  the  coiintr\'  receiving  the 
offender  against  its  laws  from  another  country  had  no  right  to 
proceed  against  him  for  any  other  offense  than  that  for  which  he 
had  been  delivered  up.  This  is  a  principle  which  commends  itself 
as  an  approi)r!ate  adjunct  to  the  discretionary  exercise  of  the  power 
of  rendition,  because  it  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  a  government 
which  was  under  no  treaty  obligation  nor  any  absolute  oblisration 
of  public  duty  to  seize  a  person  who  had  foimd  an  asylum  within 
its  bosom  and  turn  him  over  to  another  country  for  trial,  would  be 
willing  to  do  this,  unless  a  case  was  made  of  some  sf>ecific  offense 
of  a  character  which  justified  the  government  in  depriving  the 
party  of  his  asylum.  It  is  unreasonable  that  the  country  of  the 
asylimi  should  be  expected  to  deliver  up  such  person  to  be  dealt 
with  by  the  demand^^g  government  without  any  limitation,  im- 
plied or  otherwise,  upon  its  prosecution  of  the  party.  In  exer- 
cising its  discretion^  it  might  be  very  willing  to  deliver  up  offend* 
ers  against  such  laws  as  were  essential  to  the  protection  of  life, 
liberty,  and  person,  while  it  would  not  be  willing  to  do  this  on  ac- 
count of  minor  misdemeanors  or  of  a  certain  class  of  pofitical 
offenses  in  which  it  woidd  have  no  interest  or  sympathy.  ...  In- 
deed, the  enumeration  of  offenses  in  most  of  these  treaties,  and  es- 
pecially in  the  treaty  now  under  consideration,  is  so  q)edfic,  and 
marked  by  such  a  line  in  regard  to  the  magnitude  and  impor- 
tance of  Uiose  <^enses,  that  it  is  impossible  to  give  any  other  inter- 
pretation to  it  than  that  of  the  exclusion  of  the  right  of  extradi- 
tion for  any  others.  ... 

''It  is  unreasonable  to  suppose  that  any  demand  for  rendition 
framed  upon  a  general  representation  to  the  government  of  the 
asylimi,  (if  we  may  use  such  an  expression),  that  the  party  for 
whom  the  demand  was  made  was  guilty  of  some  violation  of  the 
laws  of  the  country  which  demanded  him,  without  specif}  ing  any 
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particular  offense  with  which  he  was  charged,  and  even  without 
specif >^g  an  oifense  mentioned  in  the  treaty,  would  receive  any 
serious  attention;  and  yet  such  is  the  effect  of  the  construction  that 
the  party  is  properly  liable  to  trial  for  any  other  offense  than  that 
for  which  he  was  demanded,  and  which  is  described  in  the  treaty. 
There  would,  under  that  view  of  the  subject,  seem  to  be  no  need 
of  a  description  of  a  specific  offense  in  making  the  demand.  .  .  . 
If  the  proceedings  under  which  the  party  is  arrested  in  a  country 
w^here  he  is  peaceably  and  quietly  living,  and  to  the  protection  of 
,  whose  laws  he  is  entitled,  are  to  have  no  influence  in  iimitin;:^  t  he 
pro<;eciition  in  the  country  where  the  offense  is  charged  to  have 
been  committed,  there  is  ver>^  little  ii^e  for  this  particularity  in 
charging  a  specific  offense,  requiring  that  offense  to  be  one  men- 
tioned in  the  treaty,  as  well  as  sufficient  evidence  of  the  party's 
guilt  to  put  him  upon  trial  for  it.  .  .  . 

"If  there  should  remain  any  doubt  upon  this  construction  of 
the  treaty  itself,  the  language  of  two  acts  of  Congress,  hereto- 
loxe  dted,  incorporated  in  the  Revised  Statutes^  must  set  this 
question  at  rest  [Reo.  Stat.,  §§  5272,  5275.]  .  .  . 

"Hie  obvious  meaning  of  these  two  statutes,  which  have  ref- 
erence to  aH  treaties  of  extradition  made  by  the  United  States, 
is  that  the  party  shall  not  be  delivered  up  by  this  government  to 
be  tried  for  any  other  offense  than  that  charged  in  the  extradi- 
tion proceedings;  and  that,  when  brought  into  this  country  upon 
similar  proceedings,  he  shall  not  be  arrested  or  tried  for  any  other 
offense  than  that  with  which  he  was  chaiged  in  those  proceedings, 
until  he  shall  have  had  a  reasonable  time  to  return  unmolested 
to  the  country  from  which  he  was  brou^t.  ... 

"Upon  a  review  of  these  decisions  of  the  federal  and  state 
courts,  to  which  may  be  added  the  opinions  of  the  distinguished 
writers  which  we  have  dted  in  the  earlier  part  of  this  opinion, 
we  feel  authorized  to  state  that  the  weight  of  authority  and  of 
sound  principle  are  in  favor  of  the  proposition,  that  a  person 
^riio  has  been  brought  witlun  the  jurisdiction  of  the  court  by 
virtue  of  proceedings  under  an  extradition  treaty,  can  only  be 
tried  for  one  of  the  offenses  described  in  that  treaty,  and  for  the 
offense  with  which  he  is  charged  in  the  proceedings  for  his  extra- 
dition, until  a  reasonable  time  and  opportunity  have  been  given 
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Imn,  afttt  bis  idease  or  tiial  upon  such  charge,  to  return  to  the 
oountiy  from  whose  asyhun  he  had  been  forcibly  taken  under 
those  i^oceedixigs."  ^ 

{UnUed  States  v.  Rauseher,  iig  U.S.  407-36;  Foreign  Rdations 
of  the  United  S totes ,  18^6^  pp.  204-307;  Moore:  Extradition,  voL 
I,  pp.  212-46.) 


THE  SAVAREAR  CASE 

The  Permanent  Court  oj  Arbiiralion  ai  The  Hague,  jgii 

By  an  exchange  of  notes  on  the  4th  and  the  5th  of  October,  19XO1 
the  British  and  the  French  Goveimne&ts  agreed  to  submit  to  arbi- 
tiation,  "on  the  one  hand,  the  questions  of  fact  and  law  raised  by 
the  arrest  and  restoration  to  the  mail  steamer  Morea  at  Marseilles^ 
on  the  8th  of  July,  19x0,  of  the  Indian,  Vinayak  Damodar  Savar- 
kar^  who  had  escaped  from  that  vessel,  on  board  of  which  he  was 
in  custody;  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  demand  of  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  Rq;>ub]ic  with  a  view  to  the  restitutidn  to  .fhem  of 
Savarkar." 

The  dicumstances  leading  up  to  the  demand  of  the  French 
Govenunent  for  the  restitution  of  Savarkar  were  as  follows: 
Savarkar  was  a  Hindu  revolutionary  accused  of  abetting  the 

*  By  ha,  docision  in  Rauscher's  case  the  Supreme  Court  enunciated  for  the  United 
States  Lke  prindpie  contended  for  by  Great  Britain  tea  years  previously  in  its 
controversy  with  the  United  States  arising  out  of  the  Lanrrenoe  and  the  Window 
cases.  So  apparently  irreconcilable  were  the  respective  contentions,  that  when 
Crent  Britain  in  Win&low's  case  asked  for  an  assurance  that  he  v,*ould  not  be  tried 
for  any  utiense  other  than  the  one  for  wiiidi  extradition  was  requested  "  uatii  be  had 
been  restored  or  had  an  opportunity  of  ntiming  to  Her  Majei^s  dmrininiMi,**  Mr. 
Fish  replied  that  "neither  the  President,  nor  any  officer  of  the  Federal  Government, 
has  power  to  control  or  to  dismiss  the  prosecution  in  Winslow's  case,  or  in  ariy  case 
wtieie  the  <Mexac  is  against  the  laws  of  one  of  the  states,  and  could  not  gi\'c  any 
stipulation  or  make  any  arrangement  wliatever  at  to  the  offenses  for  which  he  should 
be  tried  when  returned  to  the  justice  of  the  <;tate  nc^ain^t  whn^c  laws  he  may  have 
oHended."  As  a  result,  extradition  proceedings  under  the  Treaty  of  1S43  were  sus- 
pended for  six  months,  neither  govenunent  making  requisitions  and  many  criminals 
in  eooaeqiwiiGe  escaping,  among  thorn  Winslow.  But  as  such  a  situation  was  found 
inconvenient,  the  British  Government  imdertook  to  tipply  the  provisions  of  the  old 
treaty  until  a  new  extradition  arxaoganent  could  be  made  "witliout  asking  for  any 
engagenMDt  as  to  sudi  pernnt  not  bd&g  tried  In  the  United  States  for  ot^ 
offenses  for  iriiich  extradition  has  been  demanded." 

The  new  extradition  tr«ty  with  Great  Britain  was  concluded  in  iBRo  and  conti^M 
a  provision  in  the  sense  of  the  British  contention  and  the  Raittcher  decision. 
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minder  of  an  Indiaii  offidat  He  was  anested  in  London  and, 
after  a  prdiminarx  examination,  ondered  to>  be  sent  back  to  India 
to  stand  tiiaL  .  <^  the  steamer  Mona^  on  wbicfa  he  was  to  sail, 
would  in  the  ordinary  oourse  of  her  voyage  touch  at  Maisdlles, 
and  as  there  might  possibly  be  an  attempt  on  the  part  of  Hmdu 
sympathizers  at  that  port  to  rescue  Savarkar,  Snr  £.  Hemy,  the 
C6mmis8ioner  of  the  Metropolitan  Police  in  London,  wrote  on 
June  29  to  M.  Hennion,  Dkrectem  de  ia  S4nU  GMral  at  Paris, 
asking  him  to  insure  the  safety  of  the  prisoner  while  at  Mar- 
seilles. Though  M.  Hennion  did  not  send  a  reply  unto  the  9th  of 
July,  iht  Ministry  of  the  Interior  gave  the  necessary  instructions 
through  the  Prefect  of  the  Rhdne,  to  whom  was  communicated 
the  letter  of  Sir  E.  Henry.  On  the  7th  of  July  the  Morea  arrived 
at  Marseilles,  and,  soon  after  her  arrival,  M.  LeblaLs,  Commis- 
stonairc  Special,  came  on  board  and  showed  a  letter  relalivu  to  as- 
sistance to  be  given  by  the  French  police  in  case  of  need,  and,  be- 
fore leaving,  introduced  the  British  officials  in  charge  o£  Savarkar 
to  the  French  ofiicer  of  gendarmerie. 

Next  morning  Savarkar  escaped  through  a  porthole  and  swam 
ashore.  The  Indian  constables  on  the  Morea  raised  a  shout  and 
the  French  poHceman  on  guard,  Brigadier  Pesquie,  went  in  pur- 
suit. Overtaking  him,  he  started  back  to  the  ship  with  him,  and, 
on  the  way,  three  men  from  the  Morea  came  up  and  seized  Savar- 
kar by  the  shoulder,  though  Pesquie  still  kept  custody  of  his  pris- 
oner and  handed  him  over  to  the  British  officials  on  board. 

The  Morea  left  Marseilles  on  July  9  and  arrived  at  Aden  on 
July  17.  But  it  was  not  till  July  t8  that  France  made  representa- 
tion to  Great  Britain  that  the  surrender  of  Savarkar  had  been 
irregular  and  in  violation  of  international  law,  and  requested  the 
restoration  of  Savarkar  to  French  jurisdiction.  In  the  course  of 
negotiations,  the  matter  was  seen  to  present  an  interesting  and 
important  subject  for  international  adjudication.  Acoordinj^y, 
following  the  exchange  of  notes  referred  to,  a  protocol  was  signed 
at  London  on  October  25,  1910,  referring  the  matter  to  a  tribunal 
of  five  arbitrators  to  be  chosen  from  the  Permanent  Court  at  The 
Hague.  The  procedure  to  be  followed  was  laid  down  in  the  protO" 
col,  but  in  a  supplementary  note  a  few  days  later  it  was  agreed 
that,  in  the  absence  of  specific  provisions  on  any  point,  tlie  Con* 
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venti<»i  of  1907  for  the  Pacific  Settlement  of  IhtematioiuU  D»- 
piites  was  to  govern. 

The  tribunal  met  at  The  Hague  on  February  14,  191  x»  under 
the  president  of  M.  Beeniaert,  of  Belgium.  Tlie  other  memben 
were  the  Earl  of  Desart,  of  Great  Britain,  M.  Renault,  of  Fhutce, 
M.  Gram,  of  Norway,  and  Jonkeer  A«  F.  de  Savomin  Lehman,  of 
the  Netherlands.  The  decision  was  rendered  February  34,  191 1. 

As  the  case  was  presented,  it  was  not  so  much  the  facts  that  were 
in  controversy  as  the  juridical  interpretation  of  the  facts  and  the 
principles  to  be  applied.  France  advanced  four  arguments  to  sup- 
port iicr  demand: 

X.  Savarkar,  on  French  territory,  had  an  inalienable  rig^t  of 

asylimi. 

2.  British  ofi&dals  had  violated  French  sovereignty. 

3.  The  surrender  by  a  subordinate  official  was  irregular  in 
French  law  and  in  international  law,  and  for  this  reason 
Savarkar  ought  to  have  been  given  back  to  the  French 
authorities. 

4.  There  had  been  error  on  the  part  of  Pesqui^  as  to  the  iden- 
tity of  the  person  surrendered. 

1.  France  did  not  press  this  point  before  the  tribunal,  thoiif^h 
it  had  put  it  forward  in  the  diphjmatic  correspondence  with  the 
British  Foreign  Secretary'.  As  the  British  case  put  it,  "the  power 
of  expiilsion  is  the  complement  of  the  power  of  exclusion,"  and 
though  a  government  may  grant  asylum,  the  fugitive  may  not 
daim  it  as  of  right.  Great  Britain  has  used  the  power  of  expulsion 
so  rarely  that  a  mistaken  idea  has  arisen  about  the  right  of  asylum 
in  that  country.  There  may  be  some  question  as  to  where  the 
power  to  expel  resides,  but  Great  Britain  adheres  to  the  untvefsal 
principle  of  the  right  of  expulsion. 

2.  The  violation  of  French  sovereignty,  it  was  argued,  arose 
from  the  detention  of  Savarkar  in  a  French  port  as  well  as  from 
his  anest  on  French  soiL  France  had  not  guaranteed  transit  in 
the  arrangement  made  ^th  &  £.  Henry.  Such  an  agreement 
would  have  to  be  explicit  and  was  not  in  the  power  of  HL  Hennion 
to  make.  Nor  had  Pesqui6  ordeis  to  arrest  Savarkar,  as  such,  on 
French  territory.  His  instructions  were  merely  to  keq>  off  Huidus 
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and  to  prevent  the  crew  from  going  ashore.  Savarkar,  the  revo- 
lutionary, once  upon  French  soil  did  not  come  under  the  o  rdinary 
precautionary  measures  taken  by  the  French  police  at  Marseilles 
in  accordance  with  the  Anglo-French  Declaration  re  deserters, 
and  could  not  be  delivered  up  except  by  the  sovereign  act  of  extra- 
dition. In  the  events  leading  to  the  arrest,  the  British  officials  had 
taken  the  initiative  by  raising  an  outcry  which  caused  Pesqui6  to 
pursue  and  had  assisted  in  the  airest,  thus  usuxping  authority 
within  French  jurisdiction. 

On  the  contran.'',  Great  Britain  maintained  that  the  detention 
of  Savarkar  on  the  Morea  was  not  illegal  under  the  lavr  of  the 
flag,  and  hence  French  sovereignty,  over  territorial  waters  had 
not  been  violated.  Merely  touching  at  a  port  in  the  prosecu- 
tion ol  a  voyage  does  not,  for  purposes  of  jurisdiction,  have  the 
same  significance  as  transit  over  French  acdi.  The  Morea,  especially 
after  the  Henry-Hennion  correspondence,  entered  the  port  under 
an  implied  permission,  and,  fuirther,  the  action  of  the  French 
police  authorities,  in  allowing  Savarkar  to  remain  on  board,  showed 
a  clear  intention  not  to  exerdse  any  jurisdicticni  over  Savarkar. 
Were  it  otherwise,  the  Mana  would  not  have  come  within  French 
waters;  at  any  rate,  other  arrangements  would  have  been  made 
for  Sawkar's  tran^rtation.  As  for  the  violation  of  sovereignty 
upon  French  soil,  Great  Britain  contended  that  the  Frendi  Gov- 
ernment had  issued  instructions  recognising  the  legality  of  the 
custody  of  Savarkar  on  the  Morea  and  directing  steps  to  be  taken  . 
to  prevent  escape.  Hie  inference  that  the  British  Government 
made  was  that  France  would  deny  to  Savarkar  any  right  to  avafl 
hhnsdf  of  an  opportunity  to  find  asylum  on  Frendt  soil.  The  poBoe 
arrangements  had  been  made  in  accordance  with  these  instruc- 
tions. The  order  preventing  the  crew  from  going  ashore  was  the 
complement  of  that  preventing  any  BBndus  from  going  on  board 
and  not  a  mere  precaution  against  desertion.  The  English  officiala 
did  not  efTect  the  arrest  —  that  was  done  by  Pesqui6;  they  merely 
gave  the  assistance  that  any  bystander  might  have  been  called 
upon  to  render,  and  gave  it  in  all  good  faith  and  in  reliance  upon 
arrangements  already  made.  If,  suggested  the  British  reply,  a 
Hindu  sympathizer  had  succeeded  in  getting  Savarkar  ashore, 
would  the  same  set  of  circumstances  be  regarded  as  anything  else 
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than  proper?  And  if  the  latter  situation  would  have  been  covered 
by  the  airangements  at  ^Marseilles,  why  not  the  actual  case  that 
arose,  especially  as  the  teleg^phic  instructions  of  the  Minister 
of  the  Interior  were  "to  prevent  all  attempts  of  this  kind'*? 

3.  Irregularity  of  surrcnder  was  the  chief  objection  taken  by 
France.  Once  Savarkar  was  on  French  exaii,  his  status  became  a 
matter  for  the  Anglo-French  extradition  treaty  to  detemine.  In 
extradition  proceedings  only  competent  agents  of  the  state  com- 
petent to  punish  can  make  liie  demand  and  only  conq)eteDt  agents 
of  the  slate  of  re&ige  csn  suiiender.  Extradition  is  in  its  nature 
an  international  contract,  a  diplomatic  bargain,  and  the  consent 
of  the  state  of  refuge  must  be  expressed  in  the  manner  indicated  in 
the  treaty.  Inthecaseof  Savariuur  this  should  have  been tfarou^ 
the  diq^lomatic  channel;  in  no  case  could  the  action  of  agents  not 
qualified'have  the  effect  of  removing  him  from  French  jurisdiction. 

Great  Britain  admitted  that  the  return  had  been  made  without 
oonfoiming  to  the  fonnafities  oi  the  extradition  treaties.  As 
SavailEai  had  been  handed  over  ivithout  any  diplomatic  demand, 
there  was  no  occasion  to  make  one  afterwards.  The  proceedings 
had  been  outside  of  extradition  procedure,  but  were  none  the  less 
regular  because  exceptional.  States  had  various  methods  of  ridding 
themselves  of  aliens.  They  could  exclude  or  exj^el ;  expulsion  might 
be  made  of  their  own  accord  or  on  request;  and  a  request  might  be 
presented  through  the  diplomatic  channel  or  directly.  Extradition 
implied  surrender  after  formal  demand,  usually,  but  not  neces- 
sarily, in  pursuance  of  an  extradition  treaty.  A  state  may  sur- 
render for  an  offense  outside  the  treaty  and  in  a  maimer  other  than 
stipulated  in  the  treaty.  The  Anglo-French  treaty  did  not  pre- 
clude other  arrangements  and  the  British  Government  had  been 
entitled  to  rely  on  the  correspondence  of  the  administrative  offi- 
cials as  a  guarantee  that  tlie  I  rt  ik  h  G()\  ('rnment  acquiesced  in  the 
return  of  Savarkar,  especially  as  no  immediate  protest  was  made. 
Even  granting  that  Pesqiu6  had  acted  irregularly,  that  fact  could 
not  remove  Savarkar  from  the  fonun  where  he  stood  charged  with 
crime.  The  mistake  of  a  mimidpal  official  is  not  a  matter  of  inter- 
national concern.  France  had  taken  this  ground  very  strongly  in 
the  Lamirande  case  in  1866,  where,  by  an  irregularity  on  the  part 
of  a  Canadian  offidali  France  had  obtained  Lamirande  and  had 
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refused  to  fgive  him  iq>»  although,  to  the  kmomiedsd  of  the  Firencb 
Consul,  habeas  carjms  proceedings  were  still  pendmg  in  the  Cana^ 
dian  courts.  Li  a  woid|  the  British  contentioii  was,  that,  as  the 
British  authorities  had  used  neither  fraud  nor  violence,  Savarkar 
was  rightly  before  the  Indian  courts  and  could  not  be  removed 
therefrom  because  a  French  police  officer  had  acted  in  eioess  of 
his  authority. 

4.  The  ignorance  of  Peaqui§  as  to  the  Identitjir  of  the  man  ar- 
rested was  held  by  France  to  constitute  essential  error  and  to 
make  the  whole  proceeding  a  niillity.  Pesqui6  affirmed  that  he 
thought  Savarkar  was  merely  one  of  the  crew  that  had  deserted  or 
"possibly  had  committed  an  offense  on  board."  The  order  gi\  en 
hiin  to  prevent  the  crew  from  coming  off  was  the  reason  for  the 
pursuit,  not  any  zeai  to  execute  extiaterritorial  commissions  for 
Great  Britain. 

Great  Britain,  however,  pointed  out  in  reply  that  the  British 
olTiciais  could  not  be  taxed  with  the  misapprehension  under  which 
Pesquie  had  acted.  He  had  asked  no  questions  about  his  prisoner, 
although  he  had  conversed  in  French  with  the  British  inspector  in 
charge  of  Savarkar.  He  had  received  no  false  information  and  the 
British  constables  could  not  be  expected  to  know  that  he  was  igno- 
rant of  Savarkar's  identity.  At  any  rate,  his  su[)cnor  officials 
were  well  aware  of  it,  for  Pesquie  did  not  put  ft^rward  this  plea 
until  July  23,  several  days  after  Fr^ince  had  taken  up  the  matter 
diplomatically,  yet  no  one  asserted  the  man  to  be  other  than  Savar- 
kar. But  whether  there  had  been  error  or  not.  Great  Britain  con- 
tended, the  right  to  retain  Savarkar  was  in  no  way  alTectcd. 

The  tribimal,  in  rendering  its  award,  attached  full  value  to  the 
arrangements  made  through  the  Henry-Hennion  correspondence 
and  considered  that  ''the  circumstances  show  that  the  persons  on 
board  in  charge  of  Savarkar  might  well  have  believed  that  th^ 
could  count  on  the  assistance  of  the  French  police."  The  igno- 
rance of  the  hrigadier  as  to  the  identity  of  Savarkar,  as  well  as  the 
assistance  given  by  the  British  officials,  was  without  significance; 
there  had  been  no  recourse  to  fraud  or  force,  and  there  was  not, 
in  the  drcumstanoes  of  the  arrest  and  delivery  of  Savarkar  to  the 
British  authorities  and  of  his  removal  to  India,  anything  in  the 
nature  of  a  violation  of  the  soverdgnty  of  Francei  and  ...  all 
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those  who  took  part  in  the  matter  certainly  acted  ia  good  faith 
and  had  no  thought  of  doing  anything  unlawful." 

On  the  important  point  of  irregularity,  the  tribunal  sustained 
the  contention  of  the  Frendi,  but  affirmed  that  *'theie  is  no  rule  of 
■internatioDal  law  impoang,  in  drcumstances  such  as  those  which 
have  been  set  out  above,  any  obligation  on  the  power  which  has  in 
its  custody  a  prisoner,  to  restore  him  because  of  a  mistake  com- 
mitted by  the  foreign  agent  who  deliveitd  him  up  to  that  power." 

Hence  the  award:  ''The  arbitral  tribunal  decides  that  the 
Government  of  Jffis  Britannic  Majesty  is  not  required  to  restore 
the  said  Vlnayak  Damodar  SavadLar  to  the  Goveomment  of  the 
French  Republic'* 

(Brittab  Cas9  and  Cmnnkr^use,  published  as  White  Fi^m; 
Rome  GittMe  de  DroU  InknuMoml  PMic  [191 1],  vol.  xvm,  pp. 
303-52;  American  Journal  of  IntemaHonal  Law  [191 1],  vol.  v,  pp. 
208-10;  520-23;  Supplement,  pp.  37-38;  Revue  de  Droit  Ifilernd' 
tional  [rgii],  vol.  XLvni,  pp.  370-403;  G.  G.  WiLjoa;  Tiie  Uague 
Afbiiraiion  Cases.)  • 


§  50.  L£TT£RS  ROGATORY 


LETTERS  ROGATORY  (1874) 

In  1874  a  suit  was  pending  in  the  District  Court  of  the  United 
States  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  against  a  German 
firm  having  a  branch  in  New  York  City,  to  recover  penalties  for 
alleged  undervaluation  in  the  importation  ol  goods.  As  both 
parties  desired  to  obtain  the  testimony  of  persons  at  various 
places  in  Europe,  the  oouit,  on  motion  of  the  attorney,  made,  in 
conformity  with  the  practice  long  prevailing  in  the  district,  an 
order  designating  the  United  States  Consuls  at  the  specified  plaoes 
as  commissioners  to  take  the  desired  testinuu^.  The  order  au« 
thorized,  but  did  not  reqidb«,  the  oonsuk  so  to  act,  and  in  perfonii> 
ing  such  functions  it  was  understood  that  tii^  acted  as  oomniis- 
sioneis  and  not  as  oonsuk,  their  compeiisation  being  paid  by  the 
litigants,  and  that  they  had  no  power  to  compel  the  attendance 
of  witnesses,  except  with  tlie  cooperation  of  the  local  authmitiesy 
which  was  sometimes  granted  and  sometunes  withheld. 
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Among  tke  oonsds  designated  to  act  in  the  praent  instance, 
four  weie  in  Gennany.  The  Gennan  Govenunent  objected  to 
their  eiecuting  the  commimlons,  on  the  ground  that  the  taking 
of  the  sworn  testimony  of  Gennan  subjects  in  the  cities  of  the 
Emiare  was  not  one  of  the  functloas  of  consuls,  and  could  not  be 
derived  from  article  9  of  the  consular  conventioa  between  the 
two  countries. 

The  United  States  replied  that  it  was  not  claimed  that  a  United 
States  Consul,  as  such,  had,  by  treaty  or  convention,  the  right  to 
take  sudi  testimony;  that  the  consul's  services  in  such  matters 

were  purely  ministerial  and  entirely  vohmtary;  that  the  govern- 
ment was  not  a  party  to  the  proceeding,,  except  so  far  as  it  might 
have,  as  in  the  present  instance,  an  interest  in  the  action;  and  that 
it  \\a5  hoped  that  the  (jLTnia,ii  Go\crnment  would,  with  these 
explanations,  withdraw  its  objections  and  consider  it  an  act  of 
comity  to  facilitate  the  taking  of  the  testimony. 

The  German  Government  answered  that,  while  the  competency 
of  the  courts  in  the  United  States  to  appoint  commissioners  to 
take  testimony  was  not  doubted,  yet,  if  the  testimony  was  to  be 
taken  in  a  forei^  coimtry,  it  could,  according  to  international  law, 
be  taken,  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty  on  the  subject,  only  under  the 
limitations  and  forms  prescribed  by  the  laws  there  in  force;  that 
the  objection  of  the  German  Government  "was  not  so  much  to 
the  taking  of  testimony  under  oath  by  American  Consuls  in  their 
official  capacity"  as  to  "the  taking  of  testimony  by  Ameiipm 
Commissioners  within  the  limits  of  the  German  Empire,  ...  it 
being  incompatible  with  the  l^;al  system  of  this  country;"  that 
the  German  courts,  however,  recognized  the  duty,  under  the 
sanction  of  Gennan  law,  of  assisting  the  courts  of  other  countries 
to  do  justice^  a^id  therefore  made  it  a  practice  to  comply,  without 
treaty  obligation,  with  the  requests  of  foreign  courts  to  obtain 
testimony,  such  demands  being  known  in  Gennany  as  ''reqiu- 
attions,"  which  weie  analogous  to  "letters  rogatory"  in  England 
and  the  United  States;  and  that  in  such  pfooeedings  the  parties 
to  the  litigation  were  at  liberty  through  their  attorneys  to  ezerciae 
a  proper  influence  by  patting  questions  through  the  judges. 

(Extract  fxom  Moore:  Vigai  pf  IntemaHonal  Law,  voL 
jgp,  134-36.) 
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CHAPTER  X 


ACTION  TAKEN  TO  ENFORCE  INTERN ATIONiVL  LAW 
AND  PROTECT  THE  GENERAL  INTERESTS  OF 
INTERNATIONAL  SOCIETY 


^51*  PIRACY 


SIR  LEOLINE  JENKINS  RELATES  THE  TRIAL  OF 
PRIVATEERS  FOR  PIRACY  (1675) 

''But  I  see  your  embarrass  hath  been  much  greater  about  our 
Scotch  privateers:  The  truth  Is,  I  am  much  scandalised  at  them 
in  a  tune  of  war;  they  are  in  my  poor  judgment  great  instruments 
to  irritate  the  king's  friends,  to  undo  his  subjects,  and  none  at  all 
to  profit  upon  the  enemy;  but  it  will  not  be  remedied:  the  priva- 
teers in  our  wars  are  like  the  mathematici  in  old  Rome,  a  sort  of 
people  that  will  be  always  found  fault  with,  but  still  mnclc  use  of: 
I  may  venture  to  say  the  same  upon  your  question,  w  hich  is  the 
proper  place  of  judging  these  Scots,  tliat  it  will  often  fall  out,  but 
it  will  never  be  decided ;  because  there  is  no  third  power  that  can 
give  a  law  that  shall  be  decisive  or  binding  between  two  inde- 
pendent princes,  unless  themselves  shall  please  to  do  it  (winch 
seldom  happens)  and  then  cannot  be  extended  beyond  the  cases 
expressed  by  that  treaty.  His  Majesty  had,  when  I  came  from 
home,  a  controversy  with  France,  in  a  case  not  much  unlike  yours: 
a  French  merchantman  had  gone  out  from  La  Rochelie  to  the 
West  Indies,  and  had  committed  many  robberies  and  great 
cruelties  upon  those  of  his  crew  in  the  voyage;  he,  in  his  return, 
put  in  at  Kinsale  for  refreshment,  his  company  accuse  him.  he 
flies,  his  ship  and  goods  are  confiscated,  as  the  goods  of  pirates: 
This  sentence  was  opposed  by  the  French  Ambassador  M.  Col- 
bert|  and  the  cause  desired  to  be  remanded  to  the  natiual  judge 
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(as  was  pretended)  in  France.  This  produced  several  memorials, 
and  several  answers,  in  which  my  Uttie  service  was  commanded; 
and  the  King  and  his  council  were  pleased  to  adjudge,  he  was  suf- 
ficiently founded  in  point  of  jurisdiction,  to  confiscate  that  ship 
and  goods,  and  to  try  capitally  the  person  himself,  had  he  been 
in  hold;  the  matter  of  renvoy  being  a  thing  quite  disused  among 
princes;  and  as  every  man,  by  the  usage  of  our  European  nations, 
is  justiciable  in  the  place  where  the  crime  is  committed;  so  are 
pirates,  being  reputed  out  of  the  protection  of  aU  laws  and  privi- 
leges, and  to  be  tried  in  what  ports  soever  they  are  taken/'* 

(Extract  from  Wynne:  Uie  0/  Sir  Leoime  Jenkins  iLondon, 
1724],  vol.  n,  p.  714.) 


SSa.  PROTECTION  OF  SOVEREIGN  INTERESTS 


THE  EMPEROR  OF  AUSTRIA  v.  DAY  AND  KOSSUTH 

(i86i) 

The  defendants  liaving  mantilactaxed  a  laige  quantity  of 
printed  paper  to  xq>resent  the  public  paper  money  of  the  Kingdooi 
of  Hungary,  in  order  to  use  it,  when  opportunity  should  occur, 
for  puiposes  hostile  to  the  sovereign  ruling  power  of  that  hingdom, 
ihey  were  restrained,  at  the  suit  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria,  as 
King  of  Hungary,  and  decreed  to  deliver  up  the  psper  to  be  can- 
celed, and  restrained  by  perpetual  injunction  Ifrom  manufacturing 
such  paper. 

.  [The  arguments  of  oounsd  were  omitted.] 

The  Vke-ChanaUor  (Sir  John  Stuart).  The  plaintiff  sues  in  his 
sovereign  character,  as  King  of  Hungary.  He  asks  the  assistance 
of  the  Jcourt  to  prevent  an  injury,  of  a  public  kind,  to  what  he 
asserts  to  be  his  legal  rights.   These  rights  he  claims  as  the  ac- 

^  Sir  Leoline  Jenkins  in  a  chazge  given  at  a  session  Admiralty  within  the  Cinque 
Ports  September  2,  x668,  said: "  Yoti  are  thevefore  to  enquire  of  ill  plnttes  and  acft* 
rovers,  they  are  in  the  eye  of  the  law  hosUs  humani  generis,  enemies  not  of  one  nai> 
tion  or  of  one  sort  of  people  only,  but  of  all  mankind.  They  are  outlawed,  ns  I  may 
say,  by  the  laws  of  ail  nations;  that  is,  out  of  the  protection  of  ail  princes  and  of  all 
laws  wltttsoever.  Everybody  is  r'nmifffff'^Hj  and  b  to  be  aimed  against  tbtm,  as 
against  rebels  and  traitors,  to  subdue  and  to  root  them  out"  (Extract  from  Wynne: 
£4fs  rfSir  LeoUm  Jmkmi  tLoodan,  17x4^  voL  i,  p.  Inzvi.) 


4^        PROTECTION  OF  SOVEREIGN  INTERESTS 


knowledged  possessor  of  the  soverdgn  in  a  foreign  state  at  peace 
with  this  kingdom. 

It  appears  that  the  defendants  have  manufactured  and  pre- 
pared in  this  country  a  vast  quantity  of  printed  paper,  purported 
to  represent  public  paper  money  of  Hungary,  such  as  could  be 
lawfully  issued  by  the  sovereign  power.  WTiat  they  have  thus 
prepared  is  intended  to  be  circulated  at  some  future  time  as  the 
puljiic  paper  money  of  Hungary.  Tliis  paper  has  been  thus  made 
and  prepared,  not  only  without  the  license  of  the  plaintiff,  but  as 
in  exercise  of  some  contemplated  power  hostile  to  that  of  the 
plaintiff,  and  intended  to  supersede  it. 

What  the  court  has  now  to  decide  is  the  qnestioii  whether  the 
defendants  can,  by  the  law  of  England,  be  allowed  to  continue  in 
possession,  or  to  be  protected  in  the  possession,  of  this  large 
quantity  of  printed  paper,  manufactured  and  held  by  them  for 
such  a  purpose;  or  whether,  on  the  other  hand,  the  plaintifif  is 
entitled  to  have  the  right  of  which  he  claims  to  be  in  poesesskm 
protected  against  the  invasum  of  the  defendants,  and  to  have 
delivered  up  to  him  what  has  been  thus  prepared,  and  made 
ready  to  be  used,  for  a  pozpose  hostile  to  his  ensting  right* 

For  the  defendants,  it  has  been  argued  that  this  court  has  no 
jurisdiction  in  such  a  case;  that  what  is  complained  of  is  a  public 
wrong,  not  cognisable  by  the  law  of  Engjtond,  because  it  relates 
merely  to  the  public  and  political  affairs  of  a  foreign  naticm.  Hie 
defendant's  counsel  have  admitted  that  a  foreign  sovereign  may 
have  relief  in  this  court  when  he  sues  in  his  puUic  character  to 
recover  public  property  within  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court. 
But  they  insist  tliat  what  is  in  question  in  this  cause  is  not  any 
right  of  property,  but  a  mere  public  and  political  right  which,  by 
the  Constitution  of  Hungary,  is  not  absolute  in  the  sovereign, 
but  subject  to  the  control  and  directiitn  of  the  Diet  of  that  king- 
dom.  Such  a  right,  they  say,  ib  beyund  the  jurisdiction  of  this  court. 

If  the  question  related  merely  to  an  affair  of  state  it  would  be 
a  question,  not  of  law,  but  for  mere  political  discussion.  But  the 
rep^Jlation  of  the  coin  and  currency  of  ever>^  state  is  a  great  pre- 
rogative right  of  the  sovereign  power.  It  is  not  a  mere  municipal 
right,  or  a  mere  question  of  municipal  law.  Money  is  the  medium 
oi  commerce  between  ail  civilized  nations;  therefore,  the  prerog- 
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ative  of  each  sovereign  state  as  to  money  is  but  a  great  public 
right  recognized  and  protected  by  the  law  of  nations.  A  public 
right,  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations,  is  a  legal  right;  because 
the  law  of  nations  is  part  of  the  common  law  of  England. 

These  propositions  are  supported  by  unquesti  )n.ible  authority. 
In  the  modern  version  of  Blackstone's  Commentaries  (4  Steph. 
Com.  282)  it  is  laid  down  (and  it  has  so  always  been  held  in  our 
courts)  that  the  law  of  nations,  wherever  any  question  arises, 
which  is  properly  the  object  of  its  jurisdiction,  is  adopted  in  its 
full  extent  by  the  common  law  of  England,  and  held  to  be  j)art 
of  the  law  of  the  land.  Acts  of  I'arliament,  which  have  been  from 
time  to  time  made  to  enforce  this  universal  law,  or  to  facilitate 
the  execution  of  its  decisions,  are  not  considered  as  introductive  of 
any  new  rule,  but  merely  declaratory  of  the  old  fundamental  con- 
stitution of  the  kingdom,  without  which  it  must  cease  to  be  part 
of  the  civilized  world. 

To  apply  these  acknowledged  {nindples  of  the  law  of  nations 
and  law  of  England  to  the  preseat  case,  it  appears  that  the  British 
Parliament  (by  the  Act  1 1  Geo.  4  and  x  Wm.  4,  c.  66)  has  enacted 
that  the  forgery  or  counterfeiting  the  paper  money  of  any  foreign 
sovereign  or  state  b  a  felony  punishable  by  the  law  of  England. 
This  statute  is  a  legislative  recognition  of  the  general  right  of  the 
sovereign  authority  in  foreign  states  to  the  assistance  of  the  laws 
of  this  country  to  protect  their  rights  as  to  the  regulation  of  their 
pq)er  money  as  well  as  their  coin,  and  to  punish,  by  the  law  of 
England,  offenses  against  that  power. 

The  friendly  relations  between  civilized  countries  require,  for 
their  safety,  the  protection  by  municipal  law  of  an  existing 
sovereign  xfgbt  of  this  land  recognized  by  the  law  of  nations.  It 
appears  from  the  evidence  of  the  defendant,  Kossuth,  lumself  that 
the  present  plaintiff  is  in  possession  of  the  supreme  power  in 
Hungazyi  and  that  the  property  now  In  question,  wfaidi  this  de- 
fendant has  caused  to  be  manufactured  In.  cxdet,  at  some  future 
time,  to  issue  it  as  the  public  paper  money  of  the  State  of  Hun^ 
gary,  is  not  intended  to  be  munediately  used  for  that  purpose, 
because  of  the  existing  power  of  tbe  plaintiff.  But  it  also  appears 
that  the  paper  so  manufactured  is  now  In  the  possession  and  power 
of  both  the  defendants,  ready  to  be  used,  when  the  defendant. 
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Eoflsuth,  shatt  think  fit,  for  a  puipose  adverse  to  the  eristing 
n0st  of  the  plaintiff. 

The  manufactured  paper  in  question,  therefore,  is  i»operty 
which  has  been  made  for  no  other  purpose,  and  dm  be  used  for 
no  other  purpose,  except  one  hostile  to  the  sovereign  rights  of  the 
plaintiff.  It  is  not  property  of  a  kind  which,  like  warlike  weapons 
or  other  property,  may  be  lawfully  used  for  other  purposes.  .Ajid 
if  the  avowed  and  single  purpose,  for  which  this  properly  is  now 
in  the  hands  of  the  defendants,  be  a  purpose  hostile  to  the  plain- 
tiff's rights,  if  this  court  were  to  refuse  its  interference,  the  refusal 
would  amount  to  a  decision  that  it  has  no  jurisdiction  to  protect 
the  legal  right  of  the  plaintiff  —  a  legal  right  recognised  by  the 
law  of  nations,  and,  therefore,  by  the  law  of  England. 

But  it  has  been  said  that  the  right  of  the  plaintiff  is  not  an 
absolute  right,  but  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the  Diet  of  Hungary. 
The  prerogative  rights  of  the  Crown  of  England  are  all  directly 
or  indirectly  subject  to  control  of  Parliament,  and  the  sovereign 
rights  in  most  other  nations  are  subject  to  some  control  or  limita- 
tion, yet  they  are  not  therefore  the  less  actual  rights;  and  it  is  at 
the  suit  of  the  sovereign  that  they  are  to  be  protected  by  the  law. 

Then  it  is  said  that  the  defendant,  Kossuth,  contemplates  the 
overthrow  of  the  existing  right  of  the  plaintiff,  and  that  when  it 
Is  overthrown,  and  the  power  transferred  to  hinaaelf  or  to  some 
other  body,  which  shall  sanction  the  use  of  this  paper  as  the  ciurent 
money  of  the  Kingdom  of  Hungary,  he  will  then  be  entitled  to 
use  it;  and  therefore  that  this  court  ought  not  now  to  interfere. 

To  this  argument  the  answer  is  that  this  court,  like  other  pub- 
lic tribunals,  can  deal  only  with  existing  laws  and  existing  govern- 
ments. Obedience  to  existing  laws  and  to  existing  governments, 
1^  which  akme  the  laws  can  be  enforced,  are  purposes  essential 
to  the  distributioa  of  justtoe,  and  to  the  maintenance  of  dvil  so> 
dety.  Therefore,  if  by  the  existing  laws  the  plaintiff  has  the  xi^t 
which  he  asserts,  and  if  the  defendants  have  made  and  have  now 
in  their  possession  the  property  in  question,  whidi  has  been  made 
and  now  is  in  their  hands  for  no  other  purpose  than  one  hostile 
to  the  legal  rights  of  the  plaintiff,  the  legal  right  of  the  plaintiff 
ought  to  be  protected  by  the  interference  of  this  court.  This 
light  of  the  plaintiff  Is  dear  on  principle,  unless  the  court  is  to  aban- 
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don  its  pfotective  jurisdiction.  It  is  clear  also  upon  authority. 
In  the  case  of  Parim  v,  Siheriock  (i  SL.  &  J.  509),  an  injunctum 
was  granted  against  a  printer,  who  had  made  and  printed  papers 
which  he  had  in  his  possession,  merely  because  they  might  be 
used,  and  were  ready  to  be  used,  in  such  a  manner  as  to  vioUite 
the  legal  right  of  the  phuntiff,  although  they  were  not  m  fact 
actually  used  for  that  purpose. 

Foreign  states  at  peace  with  this  (country  have  always  heea 
held  entitled  to  the  assistance  of  the  law  ol  England  to  vindicate 
and  protect  their  rights,  and  to  punish  offenders  against  those 
acknowledged  public  privileges  recognised  by  the  law  of  nations. 
Even  the  sovereign  power,  under  a  revolutionary  govenmient 
recognized  for  the  time  by  the  Crown  ci  England  as  an  existmg 
government,  has  had  its  rights  protected,  and  offenders  against 
those  rights  punished  by  prosecution  ui  the  courts  of  England. 
The  prosecution  and  conviction  of  M.  Peltier,  for  a  libel  on  the 
First  Consul  of  France,  proceeded  on  this  principle.  In  earlier 
times  Lord  George  Gordon  was  tried  and  convicted  for  a  libel  on 
the  Queen  of  France. 

These  rights  of  foreign  powers  may  be  for  a  time  suppressed, 
and  liie  law  may  be  silent  during  the  flagrance  of  rebellion  and 
revolution,  when  rights,  both  public  and  private,  are  overt  11  rned 
and  destroyed  during  the  crimes  and  cal;unilie3  of  dvil  war.  But 
where,  as  in  Uie  present  case,  the  existing  rights  of  the  plaintiff, 
as  sovereign  of  Hungary,  are  recognized  by  the  Crown  of  Eng- 
land, the  relief  which  he  seeks  in  this  cause  is  for  the  protection 
of  a  legal  right  of  universal  public  importance  against  the  acts 
of  the  defendants. 

That  protection  can  only  he  effectually  afforded  by  the  relief 
prayed  for  in  this  suit;  and  there  must  be  a  decree  a^dnst  the 
defendants,  according  to  the  prayer  of  the  bill. 

Sir  Hugh  Cairns.  In  the  case  of  HiUieit  v.  The  King  of  Spain, 
the  House  of  Lords  said  they  would  not  disparage  the  dignity 
of  the  def  endent  by  giving  him  costs.  I  must  accept  the  same  rule 
in  this  case,  on  behalf  of  the  Emperor  of  Austria. 

The  Vic&ChanceUor.  Certainly. 

(Extract  from  En^Usk  Reports,  Vice-Chancellor's  Court  [Lou* 
don,  1906],  voL  ixvi,  pp.  a63~S6.) 
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§53.  POUCB  ACnOH  BY  COLLBCTIVB  nrTERVBHTIOir 


THE  BLOCKADE  OF  ZANZIBAR  (1888-^) 

In  1888-89  a  "very  anomalous''  blockade  of  the  coasts  of  Zan- 
zibar was  instituted  by  the  British  and  German  admiials,  by  order 
of  their  governments,  but  in  the  name  of  the  Sultan,  against  the 
importation  of  ^'materials  of  war  and  the  exportation  of  slaves." 
The  opL ration  "was  in  reality  a  measure  of  high  international 
police,  exercised,  directly  or  indirectly,  by  all  the  po\\  ers  of  West- 
ern Europe  who  were  interested  in  the  locality,  for  the  prevention 
of  a  traffic  generally  recognized  by  them  as  cruel  and  immoral." 
Italy  and  Portugal  aided  active!}-  in  the  blockade,  and  France  sent 
a  warship  to  visit  vesseb  flying  the  French  flag.  Auxihary  steps 
were  taken  on  the  mainlaiKi  by  the  Congo  State  and  the  Netha- 
lands. 

(£xtract  from  Moore:  Digest  of  Intemaiional  Law,  voL  vn, 
pp.  138-39,  citing  Holland:  Studies  in  Intemaiional  LaWy  pp.  139- 
40,  and  M.  Eolinpjaequemyns,  in  the  Revue  de  Draii  Ifiknith 
HoHolf  voL  XXI,  p.  207,  to  whom  Holland  refers.) 


§54-  SLAVE  TRADB 


THE  CASE  OF  THE  BRIG  LAWRENCE  (1848) 

Opinion  of  Joshua  Bates,  Umpire,  January  4,  1855: 
"The  tunpize  appointed  agreeably  to  the  provisions  of  the  oon- 
ventkm  entered  into  between  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States 
on  the  8th  o£  February,  1853,  for  the  adjustment  of  dairns  fay  a 
mixed  oomnussion,  having  been  du^  notified  by  the  oommiasioiH 
era  under  the  said  convention  that  they  had  been  unable  to  agree 
upon  the  decision  to  be  given  with  reference  to  tiie  ciaim  of  the 
owners  of  the  bzi^  Lawraiu,  Captain  York,  against  the  Biitiali 
Govermneiit,  and  having  carefully  examined  and  oonddered  the 
papers  and  evidence  produced  00  tlie  hearing  of  the  said  daim,  and 
having  conferred  with  the  said  commisaidners  thereon,  hoeby 
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reports  that  the  brig  Lawnmet  York,  master,  under  American 
colors  and  having  an  American  register  and  papers,  bound  from 
Havana  to  Cabenda,  in  Africa,  with  a  caigo  of  mm,  etc,  having 
sprung  a  leak  and  put  into  Gallenas,  on  the  coast  of  Afinca,  zoth 
September,  1848,  and  being  unaUe  to  stop  the  leak  there,  it  was 
determined  to  proceed  to  Skira  Leone,  wlieie  they  ooidd  beach 
the  vessel  and  repair  her.  She  arrived  at  Freetoim  on  the  ssd  Sep- 
tember end  on  the  35th  she  was  seised  and  Ebekd  in  the  Vice- 
Admiralty  Court  for  being  found  in  a  British  port  equipped  for  the 
slave  trade,  condemned,  and  the  vessd  and  cargo  decreed  forfeited 
to  the  Crown. 

"The  cargo  shipped  at  Havana  on  board  the  Lawrence  consisted 
of  60  pipes  of  rum,  116  half  pipes  of  mm,  30  barrels  of  flour,  4 
boxes  of  beads,  48  boxes  of  cigars,  i  box  woolen  aips,  10  barrels  of 
beans,  39  barrels  of  com  meal,  5  barrels  of  pork,  5  barrels  of  beef, 
46  buckets,  2  packages  tinware,  which  by  charter  party  were  to  be 
delivered  at  Cabenda,  in  Africa,  for  a  freight  of  $3,250.  It  is  not 
denied  that  the  papers  were  in  order  as  an  American  vessel.  The 
crew,  excepting  one  man,  were  Spanish  and  could  not  speak  Eng- 
lish, nor  could  Captain  York  speak  Spanish.  There  were  two  super- 
cargoes, one  Sfmnish  and  one  French,  on  board.  Looking  at  the 
voyage  as  a  trading  operation,  it  appears  simply  absurd.  The 
^  hole  value  of  the  cargo  would  not  exceed  £600,  on  wiiich  £700 
freight  was  to  be  paid.  But  looking  at  the  vessel  as  to  be  a  slaver 
whenever  the  opportunity  should  offer  so  to  employ  her,  the  cargo 
and  the  fittings  would  appear  well  arranged  for  the  business  and 
in  conformity  with  the  fittings  of  several  vessels  under  the  Ameri- 
can flag  that  had  been  overhauled  by  cruiseis  and  suffered  to  pass 
on  account  of  the  flag,  but  were  soon  afterward  captured  with 
slaves  on  board  under  Spanish  or  Portuguese  colon. 

"The  African  slave  trade  at  the  time  of  this  condemnation, 
bdng  prohibited  by  all  dvilized  nations,  was  contrary  to  the 
tow  of  nations,  and  being  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  tbe  United 
States,  the  owners  of  the  Lmonm^  could  not  daim  tlie  prote^ 
tion  of  thdr  own  govenimenty  and  therefore,  in  my  judgment, 
can  hare  no  cImip  bcfoce  ths  ^)ipf  nm^riiijim , 

(Extract  Iron^  Mooie:  IftkmaUmol  ArbUraH^ftt,  vol.  m,  pp. 
S824-25.) 
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THE  SCOTIA 
Tk$  St4rmm  Cmirt  tke  j/mlti  Slakt,  tirx 

Teis  case  came  on  appeal  to  the  United  States  Supreme  Court 
The  BerksMn,  an  American  sailing  vessel,  collided  ^th  the 
British  steamer  Scotidt  of  the  Cunard  line,  in  mid-ocean  and  was 

sunk  and  totally  lost.  From  the  statement  of  the  case  and  the 
opinion  it  appears  that  Great  Britain  and  the  United  States  had 
both  adopted  the  same  regulations  in  regard  to  the  lights  for  steam- 
ships and  sailing  vessels  as  were  contained  in  the  British  Order  in 
Council  of  January  9,  1863,  authorized  by  virtue  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Amendment  Act  of  1862.  By  Act  of  April  29,  1864,  Con- 
gress had  made  a  similar  regulation  in  regard  to  the  carr>ing  of 
lights.  The  Scotia  was  admitted  to  have  complied  with  these 
regulations.  The  BerkshirCj  however,  did  not  carr>'  the  red  and 
green  lights  on  her  port  and  starboard  side  as  required  by  the  Act, 
but  carried  only  a  single  white  light,  of  which  the  use  was  prohib- 
ited to  sailinn:  vessels  and  reserved  for  steamers  which  were  re- 
quired to  carry  it  at  the  masthead.  As  this  hght  was  but  a  few 
feet  above  the  deck,  an  approaching  steamer,  believing  it  to  be  at 
the  masthead,  would  naturally  infer  that  the  vessel  carrying  it 
was  still  far  distant. 

The  appellants  representing  tJie  'omers  of  the  sunken  vessel, 
recognizing  that  they  would  have  no  case  against  the  Scotia  if 
either  the  British  or  American  law  should  be  applied,  contended 
that  since  the  collision  was  between  ships  of  different  nations 
upon  the  hi^^  seas  the  law  applicable  must  he  the  law  of  the  hifjtL 
sea,  that  is,  intemAtional  law. 

Associate  JusUce  Sinmg,  after  a  careful  review  of  what  oocuiied 
and  declaring  that  no  countiy  could  l^iskte  on  the  higli  seas  for 
vessds  of  another  nation,  discussed  the  intent  of  the  American 
navigation  laws  and  conduded  his  opinion  as  foOows: 

But  we  need  not  affirm  that  the  Berhshke  was  under  obligation 
to  show  colored  Hghts,  or  to  refrain  from  showing  a  white  li^it, 
merely  because  of  an  act  of  Congress,  nor  need  we  affirm  that  the 
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SofUa  can  protect  benelf  by  setting  up  the  ship's  violation  of  that 
act  Nor  Is  it  necessary  to  our  oondusioiis  that  the  British  rules 
in  regard  to  lights  are  the  same  as  ours,  thou^  that  is  an  important 
consideration.  We  are  not  unmindful  that  the  English  Oiurts  of 
Admiralty  have  ruled  that  a  f  oreignv  caimot  set  up  against  a  Brit* 
ish  vessel,  with  whidi  his  ship  has  ooIUded^  that  the  British  vessel 
viokted  the  British  mercantile  marine  act,  oa  the  high  seas,  for 
the  reason,  as  given,  that  the  foreigner  was  not  bound  by  it,  inas- 
much as  it  is  beyond  the  power  of  Parliament  to  make  rules  appli- 
cable to  foreign  vessels  outside  of  British  waters.  This  decision 
was  made  in  1856,  in  the  case  of  the  ZoUverein  (i  Swabey,  96).  A 
similar  rule  was  asserted  also  in  the  Dumfries  (ib.  63),  decided 
the  same  year;  in  the  Saxonia  (i  Lushington,  410),  decided  in 
the  Hi^h  Court  of  Admiralty  in  1858,  and  by  the  Privy  Council  in 
1S62.  The  san;L'  doctrine  was  laid  down  in  185S,  in  the  case  of 
Cope  V.  Dohcriy,  (4  Kay  &  Johnson,  367,  2  Dc  Gcx  &  Jones,  626) 
and  in  the  Chancellor  (4  Law  Times,  627),  decided  in  186 1.  All 
these  decisions  were  made  before  the  passage  of  the  Merchant 
Shipping  Amendment  Act.  which  took  elYect  on  the  ist  day  of 
June.  1863.  By  that  act  the  sarne  rules  in  ret^ard  to  lights  and  move- 
ments of  steamers  and  sailing  vessels  on  the  high  seas  were  adopted 
as  those  which  were  prescribed  by  the  Act  of  Congress  of  1864,  and 
by  the  same  act  it  was  providcfl  that  the  government  of  any 
foreign  state  might  assent  to  the  regulations  and  consent  to  tiicir 
application  to  the  ships  of  such  state,  and  that  thereupon  the 
Queen,  by  Order  in  Council,  might  direct  that  such  regulations 
should  apply  to  ships  of  such  foreign  state  when  within  or  without 
British  jiuisdiction.  The  act  further  provided  that  whenever  an 
Order  in  Council  should  be  issued  applying  any  regulation  made 
under  it  to  the  ships  of  any  foreign  country^  such  ships  should  in 
all  cases  arising  in  British  courts  be  deemed  to  be  subject  to  such 
regulations,  and  for  the  purpose  thereof  be  treated  as  British  ships. 
Historicallyi  we  know  that  before  the  close  of  the  year  1864)  nearly 
all  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  had  adopted  the  same 
regulations  respecting  ligjhts,  and  that  they  were  recognized  as 
having  adopted  them.  These  nations  were  the  following:  Austria^ 
the  Argentine  Republic,  Belgium,  Brazil,  Brmen,  Chile,  Denmark, 
Ecuador,  France,  Great  Britain,  Greece,  Hamburg,  Hanoveri 
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Hawaii,  Hajrti,  Italy,  Lubeck,  Mecklenburg-Schwerin,  Moroooo, 
Netherlands,  Norway,  Oldenburg,  Peru,  Portugal,  Prussia.  Roman 
States,  Russia,  Schleswig,  Spain,  Sweden,  Turkey,  United  States, 
and  Uruguay  —  abnost  every  commercial  nation  in  existence. 
(See  Holt's  Rule  of  the  Road,  page  a.)  Had  this  libeL  then  been 
filed  in  a  British  court,  the  Berkshire  must  have  been  found  solely 
in  fault,  because  her  white  light  and  her  neglect  to  exhibit  colored 
lights  stgnaled  to  the  ScoHa  that  she  was  a  steamer,  and  directed 
the  Sco^  to  do  exactly  what  she  did. 

''It  must  be  conceded,  however,  that  the  rights  and  merits  of  a 
case  may  be  governed  by  a  different  law  from  that  which  controls 
a  court  in  which  a  remedy  may  be  sougjit.  The  question  still  re- 
mains, What  was  the  law  of  the  place  where  the  coUiaon  occurred, 
and  at  the  time  when  it  occurred?  Conceding  that  it  was  not  the 
law  of  the  United  States,  nor  that  of  Great  Britain,  nor  the  ood- 
curradt  regulations  of  the  two  governments,  but  that  it  was  the 
law  of  the  sea,  was  it  the  ancient  maritime  kw,  that  which  existed 
before  the  commercial  nations  of  the  world  adopted  the  regulations 
of  1863  and  1864,  or  the  law  changed  after  those  regulations  were 
adopted?  Undoubtedly,  no  sin^e  nation  can  change  the  law  of  the 
sea.  That  law  is  of  imiversal  obligation,  and  no  statute  of  one  or 
two  nations  can  create  obligations  for  the  world.  Lilvc  all  tin  laws 
of  nations,  it  rests  upon  the  common  consent  of  civilized  coniiimni- 
ties.  It  is  of  force,  not  because  it  was  prescribed  by  any  superior 
power,  but  because  it  has  been  generally  accepted  as  a  rule  of 
conduct.  Whatever  may  have  been  its  origin,  whether  in  the  usages 
of  navigation  or  in  the  ordinances  of  maritime  states,  or  in  both, 
it  has  become  the  law  of  the  sea  only  by  the  concurrent  sanction  of 
those  nations  who  may  be  said  to  constitute  the  commercial  world. 
Many  of  the  usages  which  prevail,  and  which  have  the  force  of 
law,  doubtless  originated  in  the  positive  prescriptions  of  some  -ingle 
state,  which  were  at  first  of  limited  effect,  but  wiiich  when  gener- 
ally accepted  became  of  universal  obligation.  The  Rhodian  law 
is  supposed  to  have  been  the  earliest  system  of  marine  rules.  It 
was  a  code  for  Rhodians  only,  but  it  soon  became  of  general 
authority  because  accepted  and  assented  to  as  a  wise  and  desirable 
system  by  other  maritime  nations.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the 
Ama^hitan  table,  of  the  ordinances  of  the  Hanseatic  League,  and 
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of  parts  of  the  marine  ordinances  of  Louis  XIV.  They  all  became 
the  law  of  the  sea,  not  on  account  of  their  origin,  but  by  reason  of 
their  acceptance  as  such.  And  it  is  evident  that  unless  general 
assent  is  efficacious  to*  give  sanction  to  international  law,  there 
never  can  be  that  growth  and  development  of  maritime  rules  which 
the  constant  changes  in  the  instruments  and  necessities  of  naviga- 
tion require.  Changes  in  nautical  rules  have  taken  place.  How 
have  they  been  accomplisher  1 .  if  not  by  the  concurrent  assent, 
express  or  understood,  of  ni;iritime  nations?  When,  therefore,  we 
find  such  rules  of  na\igation  as  are  mentioned  in  the  British  Orders 
in  Council  of  January  9,  1863,  and  in  our  Act  of  Congress  of  1864, 
accepted  as  obligatory  rules  by  more  than  thirty  of  the  principal 
oommerdal  states  of  the  world,  including  almost  all  which  have  any 
shippuig  on  the  Atlantic  Ocean,  we  are  constrained  to  regard  them 
as  in  part  at  least,  and  so  far  as  relates  to  these  vessels,  the  laws  of 
the  sea,  and  as  having  been  the  law  at  the  time  when  the  collision 
of  which  the  libelants  complain  took  place. 

"This  is  not  giving  to  the  statutes  of  any  nation  extraterritorial 
effect.  It  is  not  treating  them  as  general  maritime  laws,  but  it  is 
recognition  of  the  historical  fact  that  by  common  consent  of  man- 
kind, these  rules  have  been  acquiesced  in  as  of  general  obligation. 
Of  that  fact  we  think  we  may  take  judicial  notice.  Foreign  munici- 
pal laws  must  indeed  be  proved  as  facts,  but  it  is  not  so  with  the 
law  of  nations. 

*'The  consequences  of  this  ruling  are  decisive  of  the  case  before 
us.  The  violation  of  maritime  law  by  the  BerksMn  in  carrying  a 
white  light  (to  say  nothing  of  bar  neglect  to  cany  ooloied  lights), 
and  her  carrying  it  on  deck  instead  of  at  her  masthead,  were  false 
representations  to  the  5colM.  They  proclaimed  that  the  f^ibsiUfv 
was  a  steamer,  and  sudi  she  was  manifestly  taken  to  be.  The 
movements  of  the  Scotia  were  therefore  entirely  proper,  and  she 
was  without  fault 

"Decree  affirmed,  with  costs." 

(Extract  from  Wallace:  Reports  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
United  States ^  vol.  xiv,  pp.  170-89.) 
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HILTON  f.  GUYOT 
Th  Swprtm  Court  tf  lk$  UwM  Stales,  1894 

Mr,  Jf§stice  Gray,  after  stating  the  case,  delivered  the  opimon 
of  the  court  from  which  the  fdlowing  extract  is  taken: 

"It  appears,  therefore,  that  there  is  hardly  a  civilized  nation 
on  either  continent,  which,  by  its  general  law.  allows  conclusive 
effect  to  an  executory  foreign  judgment  for  the  recovery  of  nionc} . 
In  France,  and  in  a  few  smaller  states,  —  Nonvay,  Portugal, 
Greece,  Monaco,  and  ILi}  li,  —  the  merits  of  the  controversy  are 
reviewed,  as  of  course,  allowing  to  the  foreign  judgment,  at  the 
most,  no  more  effect  than  of  being  prima  facie  evidence  of  the  jus- 
tice of  the  claim.  In  the  great  majority  of  the  countries  on  the 
continent  of  Europe  —  in  Belgium,  Holland,  Denmark,  Sweden, 
Germany,  in  many  cantons  of  Switzerland,  in  Russia  and  Poland, 
in  Roumania,  in  Austria  and  Hungary  (perhaps  in  Italy),  and  in 
Spain  —  as  well  as  in  Egypt,  in  Mexico,  and  in  a  great  part  of 
South  America,  the  judgment  rendered  in  a  foreign  country  is  al- 
lowed the  same  effect  only  as  the  courts  of  that  country  allow  to 
the  judgments  of  the  country  in  which  the  judgment  in  question 
is  sought  to  be  executed. 

"The  prediction  of  Mr.  Justice  Stor}'  (in  sec.  618  of  his  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Couflict  of  Laws,  already  cited)  hns  thus  been  ful- 
filled, and  the  rule  of  reciprocity  has  worked  itself  firmly  into  the 
structure  of  international  jurisprudence. 

"The  reasonable,  if  not  the  necessary,  conclusion  appears  to  us 
to  be  that  judgments  rendered  in  France,  or  in  aay  other  foreign 
country,  by  the  laws  of  which  our  owm  judgments  are  re\iewable 
upon  the  merits,  are  not  entitled  to  full  credit  and  conclusive 
effect  when  sued  upon  in  this  country,  but  are  prima  Jack  evidence 
only  of  the  justice  of  the  plaintiff's  claim. 

"In  holding  such  a  judgment,  for  want  of  reciprocity,  not  to  be 
conclusive  evidence  of  the  merits  of  the  daim,  we  do  not  proceed 
upon  any  theoiy  of  retaliation  upon  one  person  by  reason  of  in- 
justice done  to  another;  but  upon  the  broad  ground  that  inter- 
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national  law  is  founded  upon  mutuality  and  xecqnodty,  and  that 
by  the  principles  of  international  law  recognised  in  most  civilized 
nations,  and  by  the  comity  of  our  own  country,  which  it  is  our 
judicial  duty  to  know  and  to  dedaie,  the  judgment  is  not  entitled 
to  be  considered  conclusive. 

**By  our  law,  at  the  time  of  the  adoption  of  the  Constitution, 
a  foreign  judgment  was  considered  as  primu  facie  evidence,  and 
not  conclusive.  Tiitrc  is  no  statute  of  the  United  States,  and  no 
treaty  of  the  United  States  vviUi  1-  ranee,  or  with  any  other  nation, 
which  has  changed  that  law,  or  has  made  any  provision  upon  the 
subject.  It  is  not  to  be  supposed  that,  if  any  statute  or  treaty 
had  been  or  should  be  made,  it  would  recognize  as  conclusive  the 
judgments  of  any  country,  which  did  not  give  like  effect  to  oui 
own  judgments.  In  the  absence  of  statute  or  treaty,  it  appears 
to  us  equally  unwarrantable  to  assume  that  the  comity  of  the 
United  States  requires  an>i:hing  more. 

**If  we  should  hold  this  judgment  to  be  conclusive,  we  should 
allow  it  an  effect  to  which,  supposing  the  defendants'  offers  to 
be  sustained  by  actual  proof,  it  would,  in  the  aliscrtce  of  a 
special  treaty,  be  entitled  in  hardly  any  other  country  in  Christen- 
dom, except  the  country  in  which  it  was  rendered.  If  the  judgment 
had  been  rendered  in  this  country,  or  in  any  other  outside  of  the 
jurisdiction  of  France,  the  French  courts  would  not  have  executed 
or  enforced  it,  except  after  examining  into  its  merits.  The  very 
judgment  now  sued  on  would  be  held  inconclusive  in  almost  any 
other  country  than  France.  In  England,  and  in  the  colonies  sub- 
ject to  the  law  of  England,  the  fraud  alleged  in  its  procurement 
would  be  a  sufficient  ground  for  disregarding  it.  In  the  courts  of 
nearly  every  other  nation,  it  would  be  subject  to  reexamination, 
either  merely  because  it  was  a  foreign  judgment,  or  because  judg- 
ments of  that  nation  would  be  reexaminable  in  the  courts  of  France. 

"For  these  reasons,  in  the  action  at  law,  the  judgment  is  re- 
versed,  and  the  cause  remanded  to  the  Curcuit  Cburt  with  direc- 
tions to  set  aside  the  verdict  and  to  order  a  new  trial. 

''For  the  same  reasons,  in  the  suit  in  equity  between  these  par- 
ties, the  foreign  judgment  is  not  a  bar,  and,  therefore,  the  decree 
dismissing  the  bill  is  reversed,  the  plea  adjudged  bad,  and  the  cause 
remanded  to  the  Qrcuit  Court  for  further  proceedings  not  incon- 
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sistent  with  this  opinion."  (Extract  from  United  Stales  Reports 
[1896],  vol.  159,  pp.  227-29.) 

The  opinion  of  the  court  was  by  a  bare  majority  of  five  to  four, 
and  its  \ie\\s  were  contested  in  a  vigorous  minority  opinion  by 
Chuf  Justice  Fuller,  with  whom  concurred  Associate  Justices 
Harlan,  Brewer,  and  Jackson.  The  opening  paragraph  of  the  dis- 
senting opinion  is  as  follows: 

"riaintilTs  brought  their  action  on  a  judgment  recovered  by 
them  against  the  defendants  in  the  courts  of  Frnncc,  v.  hich  courts 
had  jurisdiction  over  person  and  subject-matter,  and  in  respect  of 
which  judgment  no  fraud  was  alleged,  except  in  particulars  con- 
tested in  and  considered  by  the  French  courts.  The  question  is 
whether  under  these  drcumstances,  and  in  the  absence  of  a  treaty 
or  act  of  Congress,  the  judgment  is  reexaminable  upon  the  merits. 
This  question  I  regard  as  one  to  be  detennined  by  the  ordinary 
and  settled  rule  in  tespcct  of  allowing  a  party,  who  has  had  an  op- 
portunity to  prove  his  case  in  a  competent  court,  to  retry  it  on  the 
merits,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  the  doctrine  of  res  judicata  appli- 
cable to  domestic  judgments  should  be  applied  to  foreign  jtulg- 
ments  as  well,  and  rests  on  the  same  general  ground  of  public 
policy  that  there  should  be  an  end  of  litigation.''  (Extract  from 
SUfoH  V,  Guyoif  Uniled  States  Reports,  vol.  159,  p.  229.) 

The  Chief  Justice  in  the  course  of  his  opinion  severdy  condenms 
the  retaliatory  doctrine  upon  which  the  majority  opinion  of  the 
court  was  based:  ^  ''I  cannot  yield  my  assent  to  the  proposition 
that  because  by  legislation  and  judicial  decision  in  France  that 

*  Comijare  (Moore,  Digest  of  InlermUionai  Law,  vol.  iv,  pp.  102-10):  "On  the 
same  day  the  court  sustained  a  Canadian  judgment,  which  the  defendant  sought  to 
attadc  on  the  ground  that,  althou^  he  had  appeared  in  the  action,  he  did  not  appear 
at  the  trial,  and  that  the  judgment  was  entered  against  him  in  his  absencev  without 
a  full  examination  of  the  merits.  {Ritchie  v.  McMuUen,  159  U.S.  235.) " 

Although  Professor  Moore  in  his  Digest  has  given  extracts  from  Hilton  v.  Guyoi 
as  decided,  In  his  lectures  be  has  cxitidsed  the  majority  opinioii  on  the  ground 
"  that  it  leaves  the  courts  without  any  certain  criterion  and  may  result  in  ihcir 
refusing  to  accept  the  judgments  of  countries  that  have  a  highly  developed  judicial 
^tem  while  accepting  the  jud^^mcnts  of  tribunals  m  whose  decisions  there  is  kss 
reason  tofed  confidenoe/* 

The  matter  of  the  execution  of  foreign  judgments  relates  to  the  whole  question  of 
private  international  law  (oxiflict  of  laws)  —  one  of  the  most  impOTtant  and  one  ni 
tiie  most  difficdt  in  the  iiiwie  lealm of  juriq)niddKt^  The  leader  fenfemd  to  the 
remarkable  discnasioo  by  Wcitleke:  Intenukoiut  Lam,  pert  x,  Peace  (Camhridgp, 
1910),  pp.  246-59- 
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eflfect  is  not  there  given  to  judgments  recovered  in  this  country 
which,  according  to  our  jurisprudence,  we  think  should  be  given 
to  judgnienls  where vlt  recovered  (subject,  of  course,  to  the  recog- 
nized exceptions),  therefore  we  should  pursue  the  same  line  of 
conduct  as  respects  the  judgments  of  French  tribunals.  The  appli- 
cation of  the  doctrine  of  res  judicata  does  not  rest  in  discretion ;  and 
it  is  for  the  government,  and  not  for  its  courts,  to  adopt  the  prin- 
ciple of  retorsion,  if  deemed  under  any  circumstances  desirable  or 
necessary."  (Dissenting  opinion  of  Chief  Justice  Fuller  in  Hilton 
V,  Guyolf  United  Stales  Reports t  Supreme  Court,  vol.  159,  p.  234.) 


§  57.  PROTSCTION  OF  THE  L  IFE  AND  LIBERTY  OF  NATION- 
ALS OF  OTHER  STATES 


THE  MERCHANT  SHIPPING  ACT  (1876) 

During  the  debates  in  the  British  Parliament  in  1876  upon  the 
bill  to  amen^  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts,  there  was  a  divergence 
of  opinion  as  to  the  right  to  apply  British  legislation  to  foreign 
shipping.  One  member  (Mr.  T.  E.  Smith)  by  way  of  amendment 
to  the  clause  empowering  the  authorities  to  detain  unsafe  ships, 
proposed  that  this  legislation  should  be  extended  to  foreign  ships: 
"To  the  objection  that  the  House  would  go  beyond  its  province  in 
l^islating  for  foreign  ships,  he  replied,  we  aheady  legislated  for 
them  in  regard  to  passengers  and  surely  the  lives  of  sailors  would 
justify  equal  interference,  and  such  mterference  was  already  found 
pfacticable  in  Canada  and  the  United  States.  Many  ships  sailing 
under  foreign  flags  were  just  the  ships  the  House  desired  to  deal 
with;  they  sailed  under  foreign  flags  to  evade  existing  British 
regulations,  and  the  number  of  such  ships  would  be  increased  if 
this  legislation  were  confined  to  British  ships."  (Hansard's  Por- 
Uamemofy  Debates  [1876],  vol.  228,  p.  1148.) 

The  President  of  the  Boardof  Ttade  (Sir  Charles  Adderley),  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  bill,  admitted  the  force  of  thb  argument,  but 
found  himself  unable  to  accept  the  amendment,  "No  doubt,"  he 
said,  '*we  should  as  far  as  possible  make  aU  necessary  government 
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intetferences  weig^  equally  on  our  foreign  cojnpetitois  and  our- 
selves. ...  As  a  general  rule  foreign  ships  in  our  ports  were  sub- 
ject to  our  municipal  law  and  their  crews  were  amenable  to  our 

criminal  law.  Practically,  however,  our  courts  did  not  deal  with 
matters  affecting  the  discipline  and  management  of  a  foreign 
vessel  or  any  concerns  of  her  own,  but  only  with  what  might  affect 
gencriil  law,  and  then  on!}'  in  extreme  cases,  and  that  with  refer- 
ence always  to  their  consul.  When  a  foreign  ship  took  emigrants 
from  an  English  port,  the  government  saw  that  our  rules  were 
observed;  but  it  was  our  own  interest  which  was  then  looked  after, 
as  it  was  when  a  foreign  state  took  precautions  against  the  land- 
ing of  infected  emigrants  upon  its  shores.  .  .  .  The  proposition 
of  the  honorable  member  for  Tynemouth  went  much  further.  He 
proposed  to  say  to  foreign  ships,  *  We  will  detain  you  if  we  tliink 
you  overloaded  or  in  any  way  unseaworthy,  and  you  shall  not 
(irown  your  men  by  running  risks  which  we  do  not  allow  our  ship>s 
to  run.'  But  that  would  be  a  great  stretch  of  assumed  jurisdic- 
tion over  foreign  subjects,  and  it  would  be  a  strong  measure,  in 
order  to  enforce  it,  to  inflict  penalties  upon  foreigners.  ...  If  the 
proposal  were  agreed  to,  we  must  be  prepared  for  retaliation." 
{Parliamentary  Debates  [1876],  vol.  228,  pp.  1149-50.) 

The  amendment  in  the  form  presented  was  not  carried,  but 
jurisdiction  in  certain  cases  of  overloading  was  extended  over 
foreign  vessels  by  section  13  of  the  act,  as  follows: 

"Where  a  foreign  ship  has  taken  on  board  all  or  any  part  of  her 
cargo  at  a  port  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  is  whilst  at  that  port 
unsafe  by  reason  of  overloading  or  Improper  loading,  the  provi- 
sions of  this  act  with  respect  to  the  detention  of  ships  shall  apply 
to  that  ship  as  if  she  were  a  British  ship,  with  the  following  modi- 
fications. .  .  (English  Law  Reports  [1876],  Siainies,  vol.  xi, 
p,  498.) 

Later  in  the  session  the  ChanceUor  of  the  Exchequer  (Sir  Staf- 
ford Northcote)  announced  that  it  was  the  Intention  of  the  gov* 
emment  to  propose  an  additional  dause  with  regard  to  deckloads> 
and  that  such  clause  would  apply  to  foreign  as  well  as  to  British 
ships.  But  at  the  same  time  he  acknowledged  *'it  was  a  serious 
and  difficult  matter  how  to  deal  with  foreign  ships,  in  consequence 
of  the  questions  that  might  arise  in  connection  with  international 
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law  from  British  shipping  going  into  the  ports  of  aU  the  nations  in 
the  world  and  that  the  same  rules  and  laws  this  country  might 
lay  down  for  the  treatment  of  foreign  ships  in  our  ports  might  be 

applied  to  British  ships  in  foreign  ports.''  {PaHiamenkuy  Debates 
[1876],  vol.  228,  p.  1781.) 

Sir  Henry  James  thought  that  the  government  had  acted  boldly 

and  courageousl}',  but  that  the  clause  was  a  serious  one;  "For 
the  first  time  we  were  setting  the  example  of  legislating  for  offenses 
cominiLtfd  out  of  our  own  jurisdiction;  because  the  offense  would 
be  committed  when  the  cargo  was  placed  on  deck,  and  by  persons 
who  were  ignorant  of  it.  .  .  .  Again,  the  penalty  of  the  clause 
upon  the  foreigner  would  substantially  mean  imprisonment. 
.  .  .  Foreigners  in  that  way  would  learn  that  they  would  be  sent 
to  prison,  though  what  they  had  done  was  no  breach  of  their  own 
law,  and  simply  because  they  had  broken  a  law  of  our  own  of  which 
they  had  never  heard."  (Pariiatmntary  Debates  [1876],  vol,  228, 
p.  1925.) 

The  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer  rej)!ied  that,  although  at 
first  sight  it  did  appear  that  any  attempt  to  deal  with  foreign  ships 
might  carry  them  to  a  dangerous  extent,  the  more  he  had  consid- 
ered the  subject,  the  more  he  felt  that  with  care  and  caution,  by 
giving  foreign  countries  reasonable  notice  of  their  proceedings,  and 
by  exercising  reasonable  fairness  in  the  execution  of  the  law,  the 
danger  was  not  one  that  need  be  attended  with  very  aeriousconse- 
quences.  .  .  .  The  government  felt  that  in  bringing  forward  the 
dause,  which  they  did  with  considerable  anxiety,  they  were  doing 
what  was  best  for  the  promotion  of  the  great  objects  of  the  bill 
and  for  the  interests  of  the  country."  (Pa/rUamentary  Debates 
[1876],  vol.  228,  p.  1933.) 

As  the  legislation  respecting  deckloads  was  to  apply  only  to 
cargoes  of  timber,  the  Scandinavian  shipping  interests  were  more 
affected  than  any  other  foreigners.  Accordingly,  when  an  earlier 
amendment  to  the  same  effect  was  proposed  by  Mr.  Plimsoll^the 
Government  of  Norway  and  Sweden,  in  a  note  of  June  16, 1S76, 
indicated  its  views,  in  part,  as  follows: 

.  .  The  definite  adoption  of  the  amendment  would  have  the 
inevitable  result  of  increasing  the  freight  of  timber  cargoes  dur- 
ing a  great  part  of  the  year,  but  this  inconvenienoe,  although  con- 
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siderable,  oii^t  imtitr&lly  to  be  tolerated,  if  the  restriction 
posed  by  the  House  of  Commoiis  is  xequired  in  the  interests  ol 
humanity. 

«The  Govenunent  of  the  King,  after  an  examination  of  the 
question  undertaken  some  years  ago,  and  recently  resumed,  do  not 
believe  that  there  is  any  necessity  for  proceeding  mth  such  a 
rigorous  measure.  .  .  . 

"It  is  true  that  the  right  limit  is  difficult  to  fix,  but  the  Kiog^s 
Govenunent,  knowing  that  Her  Majesty's  Government  have  csfe* 
fully  considered  the  circumstances  before  fixing  the  maximum  oi 
three  feet,  earnestly  desire  that  Parliament  should  stop  at  that 
pouit,  and  that  they  trust  that  more  mature  consideration  will 
cause  the  House  of  Coniinons  to  mudif}'  its  decision.  .  .  . 

*'If  tliLs  amendment  were  the  result  of  a  complete  and  pro- 
found examination  of  the  question,  the  King's  Government  would 
not  have  made  themselves  the  organ  of  the  interests  affected 
by  its  a(l(*i)tion,  but  not  being  able  to  allow  that  the  measure 
proposed  by  Mr.  Pliiiisoll  is  justified  in  this  way,  the  Govern- 
ment of  the  King  would  be  glad  to  think  that  Her  Majesty's 
Government  will  kindly  take  into  consideration  the  foregoing 
obseT\^ation."  {Parliamentary  Accounts  and  Fapers  I1876J,  voL 
66,  pp.  0^7  ) 

As  finally  enacted,  section  24  is  as  follows: 

"After  the  first  day  of  November,  one  thousand  eight  hundred 
and  seventy  sue,  if  a  ship,  British  or  foreign,  arrives  between  the 
la&t  day  of  October  and  the  sixteenth  day  of  April  in  any  year  at 
any  port  m  the  United  Kingdom  from  any  port  out  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  carrying  as  deck  caigo^  that  is  to  say,  in  any  uncovered 
space  upon  deck,  or  in  any  covered  space  not  included  in  the  cahi- 
<b1  contents  forming  the  ship's  registered  tonnaget  any  wood 
goods  coming  within  the  following  descriptions  «  .  .  the  master 
of  the  ship,  and  also  the  owner,  if  he  is  privy  to  the  offense,  shall 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  not  exceeding  five  pounds  for  every  hundred 
cubk  feet  of  wood  goods  carried  in  contravention  of  this  section, 
and  such  penalty  may  be  recovered  by  action  or  <»i  indktment  or 
to  an  amount  not  eiceeding  one  hundred  pounds  (whatever  may 
be  the  fnainmiiiin  penalty  recoverable)  cm  summary  conviction." 
{EngUtk  Law  Reports  [1876],  SfahOes,  voL  xi,  pp.  502-03.) 
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In  regard  to  the  application  of  the  act  to  American  vessels, 
Moore,  in  his  Digest  of  ItUemoHonal  Law  (vol.  pp.  282-83}, 
says: 

''September  28,  1876,  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  British  Minister  at 
Washington,  c onmiunicated  to  the  Department  of  State  a  copy  of 
the  Merchant  Shipping  Act,  1876,  and  called  attention  to  the  clause 
with  respect  to  the  overloading  and  improi>er  loading  of  foreign 
ships  in  the  United  Kingdom,  and  particularly  to  section  24,  im- 
posing  certain  penalties  in  case  of  the  arrival  of  a  ship,  whether 
British  or  foreign,  between  the  last  day  of  October  and  the  i6th  of 
April,  at  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom  from  any  port  out  of  the 
United  Kingjdom,  carrying  deck  cargo  in  violation  of  the  act;  and 
an  subsequent  notes  of  January  22  and  29,  1877,  Sir  Edward  trans- 
mitted reports  made  by  olQIcers  of  the  Board  of  Trade  with  refer- 
ence to  the  alleged  m&action  of  section  34  by  certain  American 
vesseb. 

"The  Department  of  State  replied  that,  as  attention  was  thus 
particularly  called  to  the  questions  under  section  24,  it  seemed 
proper  to  state  that  the  right  to  impose  penalties  on  the  master  or 
owner  of  an  American  vessel,  sailing  from  a  port  of  the  United 
States,  for  the  manner  In  whidi  the  cargo  was  laden  or  stored,  was 
of  so  doubtful  a  character  that,  however  wise  or  beneficent  the 
intent  of  the  act  might  be,  the  Government  of  the  United  States 
'cannot  but  invite  the  attention  of  Her  Majesty's  Government 
particukriy  thereto,  before  further  steps  are  taken  in  Great 
Britain  to  enforce  obedience  to  the  law  in  these  particular  cases, 
and  before  any  steps  be  taken  toward  the  enforcement  of  lines  in 
these  or  similar  cases.* 

"The  representations  of  the  United  States  'appear  to  have  re- 
ceived the  careful  attention  of  the  Government  of  Great  Britain, 
and  toward  the  close  of  the  year  1877,  the  Minister  of  the  United 
States  at  London  received  a  note  from  Lord  Derby,  justif>ing  the 
provisions  of  the  act  adverted  to,  which  had  been  specially  made 
the  subject  of  complaint,  as  not  inconsistent  \n  ith  the  principles  of 
international  law,  or  with  the  practice  of  nations  in  such  matters,' 
and  expressing  the  liope  that  the  United  States  would  '>ield  the 
pro\isions  of  the  act  mentioned  a  friendly  support,  by  enjoining  its 
observance  on  the  part  of  American  shippers  and  owners  of  vessels. 
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in  the  interest  of  humanity/  The  subject  thereafter  'failed  to  be- 
come one  of  special  action  on  the  part  of  the  United  States.' 

"In  1886,  the  British  Minister  having  reported  the  arrival  of  an 
American  vessel  in  London  with  a  deck  cargo  of  hea\n^'  wood  in 
contravention  of  section  24,  he  was  ad\n[sed  that  the  SLcretary  of 
the  Treasury  had  called  the  attention  of  collectors  of  customs  to 
the  lau',  with  a  view  to  notifying  masLers  of  vessels  sailing  from  the 
United  States  of  its  provisions.  It  was  observed,  ho^\TiVCT,  that  it 
was  not  to  be  understood  that  the  notification  would  reach  all  such 
masters,  and  that  therefore  the  action  of  Her  Majest}^s  Govern- 
ment in  such  cases  arising  in  (lir  fui  ure  should  not  be  based  on  the 
supposition  that  the  masters  oi  all  American  vessels  were  ac- 
quainted with  the  law." 

The  enactments  relating  to  merchant  shipping  were  consoli- 
dated by  the  Act  of  1894,  the  provisions  of  the  Act  of  1876  re- 
specting foreign  shipping  remaining  in  effect  unchanged.  {Si-atu-tcs 
[1S94],  §§  451,  462.)  In  consequence,  however,  of  the  report, 
in  1905,  of  a  select  committee  on  the  statutory  requirements  for 
foreign  ships,  Parliament  passed  an  act  in  1906  amending  the 
Merchant  Shipping  Acts  by  the  addition,  amongst  others,  of 
several  provisions  affecting  foreign  shipping.  The  British  load- 
line  provisions  were  made  to  apply  to  foreign  ships  while  they 
are  within  any  port  of  the  United  Kingdom,"  the  power  to  detain 
unsafe  ships  of  foreign  nationality  was  extended  to  include  cases 
of  defective  equipment,  and  power  was  given  to  ai^ly  rules  as 
to  life-saving  appliances  to  foidgn  ships  "provideid  that  Bis 
Majesty  may  by  Order  in  Council  direct  that  these  provisions 
shall  not  apply  to  any  ship  of  a  foreign  country  in  which  die  pro- 
visions in  force  relating  to  life<saving  appliances  appear  to  His 
Majesty  to  be  as  effective  as  the  provisions  of  Part  v  of  the  princi- 
pal act,  on  proof  that  this  provision  was  complied  with  in  the  case 
of  that  ship."  (SiaMes  [1905-06]^  pp.  248-49.)  But  the  moat 
significant  extension  of  jurisdiction  in  1906  was  that  laid  down 
in  the  section  relating  to  foreign  ships  carrying  cargoes  of  grain, 
asfoUows: 

*'If  after  the  first  day  of  October,  one  thousand  nine  hundred 

and  seven,  a  foreign  ship  laden  with  grain  cargo  arrives  at  any 
port  in  the  United  Kingdom  having  the  grain  cargo  so  loaded 
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that  the  master  of  the  ship^  if  the  ship  were  a  British  ship,  would 
be  liable  to  a  penalty  under  the  ptovmouA  of  Part  v  of  the  prind* 
pal  act  relating  to  the  carriage  gtain,  the  master  of  that  foreign 
ship  shall  be  liable  to  a  fine  not  exceeding  three  hundred  pounds." 
{Statutes  [1905-06],  p.  248.) 

The  provisions  respecting  dedJoads  of  timber  remain  sub- 
stantially as  in  1876. 

On  October  13, 1910,  an  order  in  council  was  issued  exempting 
Swedish  veSsek  complying  with  Swedish  rpgulations  from  deten- 
tion for  non-compliance  with  the  Merdiant  Shipping  Acts  as  to 
overloading,  as  follows: 

"Whereas  the  Board  of  Thule  have  certified  that  certain  status 
tory  regulations  which  have  been  approved  by  the  Swedish  Gov- 
ernment rdating  to  overloading,  so  far  as  regards  the  assignment 
of  loadlines  to  Swedish  ships,  are  equally  effective  with  the  cor- 
responding regulations  in  force  in  this  country  respecting  the 
assignment  of  loadlines  to  British  merchant  ships: 

"Now,  therefore,  His  Majesty  in  Council  doth  direct  that  on 
proof  tiiat  Swedish  ships  have  compHed  with  the  aforesaid  Swed- 
ish Regulations,  such  ships  shall  not,  when  in  ports  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  be  hable  to  detention  for  non-compliance  with  the 
provisions  of  the  Merchant  Shipping  Acts  relating  to  overload- 
ing, nor  shall  there  arise  any  Hability  to  any  £ne  or  })cruilty  which 
would  otherwise  arise  for  non-compliance  with  those  provisions." 
{British  and  Foreign  State  Papers,  vol.  103,  p.  165.) 


THE  JEWS  IN  PERSIA  (1S97) 

In  May,  1897,  the  Minister  of  the  United  States  at  Teheran 
Inteiposed  unofficially  his  good  offices  in  behalf  of  the  Jews  in  that 
city,  who  were  then  being  subjected  to  mob  violence  at  the  hands 
of  the  Mohammedans.  His  course  was  approved  with  the  state- 
ment that  his  "good  offices  in  this  somewhat  delicate  question 
seem  to  have  been  discreetly  used  in  the  interest  of  oonmion  htt* 
manity  and  in  accordance  with  the  precepts  of  civilization." 

(Taken  textually  from  Moore:  Digest  of  International  Law,  vol. 
IV,  p.  592.) 
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UNITED  STATES  AND  ITALIAN  EARTHQUAKES  (1908) 
Ambassador  Griseam  to  the  Secretary  ef  State 

rrekgram] 

American  Embassy, 
JSmm,  Jkcmber  99,  MgoS. 

A  terribly  disastrous  earthquake  occurred  yesterday  in  Sicily 

and  southern  Italy.  The  town  of  Messina  is  said  to  be  entirely 
destroyed.  There  are  no  otTicial  estimates  of  mortality,  but  the 
newspapers  announce  50,000  killed.  I  saw  the  King  this  morning 
before  he  left  for  the  scene  and  expressed  to  him  the  heartfelt 
sympatliy  of  the  President  and  the  American  people.  He  informed 
me  that  the  latest  news  is  that  fires  are  everywhcrL  adding  to  the 
disaster.  I  am  trying  to  obtain  news  of  our  consulate  at  Messina 
and  of  other  Americans  who  may  have  suffered. 

Griscom. 

Fresideni  Roosevdl  to  the  King  oj  Italy 

Washington,  December  2q,  tgo8. 

With  all  my  oountxymen,  I  am  appalled  by  the  dreadful  calam* 
ity  which  has  bef aUen  your  country.  I  offer  my  aiiicerest  sym- 
pathy. American  National  Red  Cross  has  issued  appeal  lor 
contributions  for  the  sufferers  and  notified  me  that  they  wiD  im< 
mediately  communicate  with  tlie  Italian  Red  Cross. 

Thbodobe  Roosevelt. 

Ambassador  Griscom  to  the  Secretary  of  State 

[Td«gnml 

American  Embassy, 
Romi,  Ikemnber  39,  igeS, 

Having  received  no  word  irom  consul  at  Messina  and  Palermo, 

have  asked  the  Foreign  Office  to  furnish  me  information.  They 
have  promised  to  use  every  effort  through  their  army  and  navy 
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officers  to  obtain  immediate  news.  British  Consul  at  Messma  is 
leported  injured  aiid  Ids  wife  and  child  dead.  It  ia  xeportfid  that 
ninety  Americaivi  were  in  the  Hotel  Tdnaaia  at  MesBina,  which 
Is  reported  totally  destroyed.  It  is  known  that  some  of  the  guests 

The  Foreign  Office  informs  me  that  several  foreign  nations  are 
buzrying  warships  to  the  scene  to  offer  assbtanoe.  I  think  it 
would  be  highly  appreciated  if  we  sent  one  or  two  warah^  at^ 
earliest  possible  moment.  Much  assistance  m{g}it  be  rendered 
American  dtiaens.  WUl  you  authodae  sending  Naples  ^oe- 
Consttl  to  Messina  immediately? 

ThB  AcUng  S$cniary  of  SkOe  t&  Ambassader  Gnseom 

[Telegram] 

DanuoiBNT  or  Adkib, 

The  Katbnal  Red  Cross  will  cable  to-morrow  for  account  of  the 
Italian  Red  Cross  $50,000  for  the  relief  of  the  earthquake  sufferers. 

Bacon. 

The  Aeiin$  Secretaiy  of  SksU  to  Ambassador  Griscom 

[Tdcgnml 

Df-partmevt  op  StAII, 
Washington,  December  31,  igo8. 

Regret  no  wanhipa  o(Nild  reach  Italy  foeiore  the  amval  of  the 
fleet  in  those  waters  about  January  14,  about  which  we  will  cable 
you  further.  Scorpiom  ordered  last  night  from  Constantinople. 
You  may  possibiy  find  her  of  use  in  rendering  assistance  to  Ameri- 
can dtizeas  or  others  in  distress  or  to  facilitate  communication. 
Telegram  31st  received*  May  draw  for  $5,000  if  necessary. 

Bacon. 

Ambassador  Griscom  to  tko  Secretary  State 

[Tdcgiatij 

AimxcAN  EifBAsnr, 
Rm$,  Dtember  jt,  ipo8* 

The  Prime  Minister  has  invited  me  to  proceed  to  Messina  and 
offered  steamship  accommodations  from  Naples.  I  have  accepted 
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the  offer.  In  order  to  avail  of  exceptional  opportunity  of  getting 
transportation  for  two  or  three  consular  oflBicers  and  to  profit  by 
special  opportunities  which  are  offered  me  for  obtaining  and  send^ 
ing  news.  I  leave  Rome  January  taking  with  me  ^ce-Consul 
Cutting  from  Milan,  and  will  place  him  temporarily  in  charge  of 
consulate  at  Messina  and  secure  recognition  of  Italian  Govern- 
ment;  also  taking  interpreter  of  the  embassy  and  one  of  the  staff 
of  Naples  Consulate,  and  Winthrop  Chanler,  a  private  citizen, 
to  do  special  work  searching  for  and  relieving  American  citizens. 
As  soon  as  I  have  organized  and  distributed  the  work  I  will  return 
to  Rome.  Expect  to  be  absent  few  days  only.  I  would  be  glad  to 
have  a  few  Lliousand  doiiars  in  case  necessary  for  reiieving  Ameri- 
cans. 

A  newspaper  telegram  this  morning  from  Messina  states  that 
Lupton  is  dead,  as  well  as  Consul  Cheney  and  family  and  Vice- 
Consul  Pierce  and  family.  The  nephew  of  the  German  Consul  at 
M^na,  on  arrival  at  Naples,  con^rms  death  of  Consul  Cheney 
and  family. 

The  Foreicrn  Office  this  morning  consider  that  the  estimate  of 
100,000  dead  is  not  exaggerated. 

The  1  oreign  Office  informs  me  that  foreign  aid  for  sufferers  will 
be  gratefully  accepted,  owing  to  immensity  of  disaster. 

GaiscoM. 

The  AcHngSearekiry  of  Suae  to  Ambassador  GHseom 

[Telegram] 

DiPJhanmT  or  Statb, 

American  Red  Cross  deske  following  delivered  to  Italian  Red 
Cross: 

"Please  advise  if  dotbing,  food,  desired  from  America.  Cable 

our  expense,  brief  statement,  character,  magnitude  Italian  Red 
Cross  relief  operations.  Red  Crui>is,  VVaisliiiiglun,  or  through 
American  Embassy." 

%  Bacon. 
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The  AcUng  Secretary  of  State  to  AnAassador  Griscom  ^ 

DXPAKTHENT  OF  StATE, 

Woshinglon,  December  31,  igo8. 

Draw  on  Secretary  of  State  for  $7o,cxx3  and  pay  to  Italian  Red 
Cross  for  relief  of  sufferers,  taking  duplicate  receipts.  Fifty 
thousand  contributed  by  American  Red  Cross  and  $20,000  by 
Louis  Klopscbj  of  Christian  E^aid, 

Bacon. 

(Foreign  Relations  0/  the  United  States,  igio,  pp.  49^501.) 

^  Tlie  Anemu  Red  Cross,  betwemDMeniber  31,  xqoS,  and  Noveniber  23, 1909, 
tfumiitted  tluough  the  State  Department,  and  other  channels  of  contmumattion, 
the  sum  of  $90,755.69  for  the  relief  of  the  earthquake  suflferers.  The  Christum  Herald 
transmitted  through  the  Departcaeot  of  State  $35,000.  {JPoreip*  Rdaiions  oj  ike 
UnUti  SMest  igio^  p.  501.) 
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CHAPTER  XI 

COOPERATIVE   ACnON  BETWEEN  A  GROUP  OF 

STATES  FOR  IHE  PROTECTION  OF  THEIR  COM- 
MON INTERESTS 


i  59.  DITERIiAXIOXiAL  COMMISSIONS  FOR  TH£  REGULATION 

OF  RIV£RS 


NAVIGATION  OF  EUROPEAN  RIVERS  (1814-15). 

Tbe  navigfttioii  of  the  Rhine,  from  the  point  where  it  becomes 
navigable  imto  the  sea,  and  vice  versa"  was^  by  tibe  Peace  of  Paris 
of  May  30, 1814,  dedaied  to  be  *'fieit,  so  that  it  can  be  interdicted 
to  no  one;"  and  it  was  provided  that  at  the  congress  to  be  held 
at  Vienna  ''atto&tion"  should  "be  paid  to  the  estabfiahment  of 
the  principles  according  to  which  the  dutfes  to  be  raised  by  the 
states  bordering  on  the  Rhine  may  be  regulated,  in  the  mode  most 
impartial  and  the  most  favorable  to  the  commerce  of  all  nations." 
And  it  was  further  stipulated  that  "the  future  congress,  with  a 
view  to  facilitate  communication  between  nations,  and  continu- 
ally to  render  them  less  strangers  to  each  other,"  should  "iikemse 
examine  and  dclcrmine  in  what  manner  the  above  provisions  can 
be  extended  to  other  ri\  crs  which  in  their  navigable  course  sepa- 
rate or  traverse  dilTerent  states." 

By  the  Treaty  of  Vienna  of  June  9,  18 15,  the  powers  whose 
states  were  "separated  or  traversed  by  the  same  navigable  river" 
engaged  "to  regulate,  by  common  consent,  all  that  regards  its 
navigation,"  and  for  this  purpose  to  name  commissioners  who 
should  adopt  as  the  bases  of  their  proceedings  certain  principles, 
the  chief  of  which  was  that  the  navigation  of  such  rivers,  "along 
their  whole  course,  .  .  .  from  the  point  where  each  of  them  be- 
comes navigable  to  its  mouth  shall  be  entirely  free,  and  shall  not, 
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in  respect  to  commerce,  be  prohibited  to  any  (me"  subject  to 
xegulations  of  police.  In  order  to  assure  the  application  of  this 
principle^  articles  were  inserted  expressly  regulating  in  certain 
respects  the  free  navigation  of  the  Rhine;  and  it  was  provided  that 
''the  same  freedom  of  navigation"  should  "be  extended  to  the 
Necker,  the  ICayne,  the  Moselle,  the  Meuse»  and  the  Schddt, 
from  the  point  where  eadi  ol  them  becomes  navigable  to  their 
mouths."  And  in  order  to  "establish  a  perfect  control"  over  the 
regulation  of  the  navigation,  and  to  "constitute  an  authority 
which  may  serve  as  a  means  ol  communication  between  the  states 
ei  the  Rhine  upon  all  subjects  relating  to  navigation,"  it  was 
stipulated  that  a  central  commission  shodd  be  appointed,  oon- 
aisdng  of  delegates  named  by  the  various  bordering  states,  which 
commission  should  regularly  assemble  at  Mayence  on  the  ist  of 
November  in  each  year.  Regulations  for  the  navigation  of  the 
Mosdle  and  the  Meuse  were  to  be  drawn  up  by  those  members 
of  the  central  commisdon  whose  governments  should  have  pos* 
sessions  on  the  banks  of  those  rivers. 

(Extract  from  2Aootq:  Digest  of  Inkrnaiional  Lawj  vol.  i,  p.  628.) 


I  §60.  INTERNATIONAL  UNIONS 


UNIVERSAL  POSTAL  UNION 

If,  in  the  postal  relations  of  the  independent  states  which 
compost"  the  family  of  nations,  the  ordinary  principle  of  inde- 
pendent action  held  sway,  great  would  be  the  confusion  and  in- 
convenience to  every  individual  in  the  whole  world  as  well  as  to 
the  governments  responsible  for  the  maintenance  of  these  com- 
munications. Different  rates  of  postage  would  prevail  to  meet 
the  exigencies  and  interests  of  the  different  states.  Some  states 
would  have  a  uniform  rate  for  the  whole  country,  while  others 
would  be  divided  in  mudi  the  same  way  as  the  United  States  is 
now  apportioned  into  zones  for  the  parcels  post.  Those  states 
over  whose  territory  other  states  were  obliged  to  ship  their  maU 
might  selfishly  take  advantage  of  the  situation  to  exact  exorbitant 
charges^  although  such  action  might  well  bring  in  its  turn  retaUar* 
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toty  regulations  against  it  on  the  part  of  other  stales.  This  would 
again  make  the  confusion  worse  confounded,  if  it  did  not  actually 
lead  to  a  suspension  of  postal  relations  from  time  to  time  These 
are  only  a  few  of  the  inconveniences  which  would  result  from  such 
a  situation.  In  point  of  fact  inconveniences  such  as  these  did 
actually  exbt  before  the  formation  of  the  Union  PosUUc  Unwer^ 
seUe  (Universal  Postal  Union).  The  name  is  well  deserved,  for  the 
Union  which  was  first  established  by  the  Treaty  of  October  9, 1874, 
now  includes  about  threescore  states  and  colonies,  whose  com- 
bined territory  fonns  "a  sln^  postal  tenitoxy  for  the  reciprocal 
exchange  of  correspondence  between  their  post-offioes."  (Article 
If  Universal  Postal  Convention^  May  26,  1906.) 
The  mechanism  of  this  Union  consists  of  three  essential  parts: 

(1)  The  convention  establishing  the  Union; 

(2)  The  bureau  establislied  at  Berne; 

(3)  Periodic  congresses  for  the  modification  or  revision  of  the 
fundamental  act  of  the  convention  upon  which  the  Union 
was  based. 

The  conventioni  like  any  treaty,  depends  lor  its  authority  upon 
the  consent  of  the  signatory  states,  so  that  the  regulations  which 
it  adopts  are  of  necessity  such  as  find  universal  favor  and  are  ap- 
plicable to  all  dgnatocy  states  whatever  their  degree  of  dvi]i» 
tion  and  commercial  development. 

Whatever  inconveniences  result  from  the  application  of  the 
convention  as  adopted  can  be  modified  by  unanimous  agreement 
at  the  succeeding  conj^css  to  wliich  the  signatories  send  delegates 
with  the  requisite  full  powers.  The  full  appredation  of  the  needs 
of  the  situation  make  the  delegates  at  these  conferences  ready  to 
reconcile  their  differences  in  a  large  spirit  of  compromise  so  as  to 
secure  as  far  as  possible  a  unilurm  rule  of  practical  application. 
But  here,  as  at  The  Hague,  the  curse  of  the  liberum  veto,  or  right  of 
any  state  to  block  by  its  refusal  what  the  others  may  wi9,h  to 
adopt,  limits  the  efficacy  of  the  regulations  contained  in  the  con- 
vention. Any  group  of  states  is  free,  however,  to  enter  upon  a 
restricted  union  of  broad  application;  and  many  of  the  most  im- 
portant postal  regulations  between  the  states  rest  still  upon  bi- 
lateral treaties  —  for  example,  the  two<ent  postage  between  the 
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United  States  and  Great  Britain.  The  postal  convention,  as 
modified  by  successive  congresses,  has  been  able  to  effect  such 
important  regulations  as  a  uniform  charge  of  twenty-five  ceiUiivics 
for  twenty  grams,  while  the  color  of  the  stamp  for  this  charge  must 
be  blue  in  all  countries.  Each  separate  country  inteq^rets  the 
official  French  designations  into  the  nearest  practical  equivalent 
in  its  own  units,  so  that  in  the  United  States  this  makes  the  chare^e 
for  foreign  postage  five  cents.  The  charges  for  tranbil  through 
other  countries  have  been  standardized  and  the  exorbitant  de- 
mands of  certain  countries  curtailed. 

The  most  interesting  feature  of  the  Postal  Union  is  the  Inter- 
national Bureau  estabhshed  at  Berne.  To  it  is  delegated  the 
important  task  of  preparing  the  work  of  the  succeeding  congress, 
at  which  the  director  and  vice-director  are  present  to  advise  the 
congress,  without  of  course  enjoying  any  vote  in  its  decisions. 
The  Bureau  publishes  a  journal  of  information  in  three  languages, 
French,  Enghah,  and  German,  in  three  parallel  columns,  although 
the  official  language  of  the  Union  is  French  and  all  the  discussions 
at  the  congress  are  conducted  in  French 

In  the  interval  between  the  meetings  of  the  postal  congress  the 
International  Bureau  is  often  called  upon  to  give  its  advice  in 
regard  to  the  interpretation  of  the  provisions  of  the  convention. 
It  may  likewise  be  asked  to  act  as  an  arytrator  to  settle  any  di^ 
agreement  between  two  members  of  the  Union  in  reference  to  the 
application  of  the  convention.  The  finreau  may  also  be  asked  to 
settle  the  accounts  between  those  administrations  which  care  to 
make  use  of  its  services.  The  Bureau  also  serves  as  an  intermedi* 
aiy  to  secure  any  desired  modification  of  the  convention  during 
the  interval  between  the  congresses.  Provided  that  three  adminis- 
trations make  the  appeal,  the  Bureau  submits  the  proposal  to  the 
other  administrations.  Article  36  of  the  convention  permits  such 
modifications  without  the  convocation  of  the  congress  and  regu- 
lates what  the  vote  shall  be,  —  unanimity,  two-thirds,  or  a  simple 
majority.* 

1  It  Is  hud  to  undccBtaad  uliy,  wben  a  majority  is  alkmed  to  leglabtte  in  tlifa 
way  for  the  minority,  the  tame  dnvk  method  camiot  be  adopted  at  the  meetings 
of  the  congress.  But  govenmient^  MvecthdeflSi  Jedkmaly  adhere  to  the 

unanimity. 
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With  a  view  to  the  apportionment  of  the  expenses  of  mainten- 
ance, the  separate  administrations  oomposlng  the  Union  are 
divided  into  seven  [dasaes,  on  the  basis  of  the  volmne  of  their 
international  postal  rdations.  This  convei^t  and  equitable 

recognition  of  the  economic  inequality  of  the  states  has  been 

adopted  as  a  basis  for  the  assessment  of  the  expense  of  main- 
taining the  Inlcniational  Bureau  at  The  Hague  in  accordance 
widi  Article  50  of  the  Convention  for  the  Peaceful  Settlement  of 
International  Differences  signed  October  18,  1907. 

Although  war  interrupts  postal  relations  between  states  en- 
gaged in  conilict,  the  suspension  is  only  temporary,  and  with  the 
return  of  peace  the  postal  relations  of  the  erstwhile  belligerents  are 
renewed  under  the  empire  of  the  convention.  This  is  an  advantage 
international  conventions  possess,  since  ordinary  bilateral  treaties 
are  definitely  terminated  by  the  outbreak  of  hostilities. 

Many  other  unions  for  the  regulation  and  administration  of 
interests  common  to  a  large  group  of  states  have  been  established. 
While  the  independent  states  are  laboriously  working  out  their 
political  problems  and  discussing  the  organization  of  a  world* 
state,  each  one  of  these  international  unions,  in  its  spedal  but 
important  spbat,  b  acting  as  an  administrative  agent  for  the 
world. 
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A  List  of  Cases  is  given  on  page  455] 

Acts  of  state:  respxinsibility  for  (Caro- 
line), 122  jf. ;  officials  not  responsible 
for,  before  courts  of  another  state,  156. 

Adams,  John:  maintains  theory  of  "divi- 
sion  of  empire,"  177;  on  "liberty" 
and  "right.'^  191. 

Adams,  J.  Q.,  Secretary  of  State  of  US.: 
explanation  of,  in  case  of  Captain 
Gamble,  4^  letter  of,  on  recognition 
of  new  st;itP5,  164;  argument  of,  as  to 
survival  of  Treaty  of  1783,  iHo, 

Administration  of  international  law:  pro- 
cedure in  regard  to  transit  of  Chinese, 
296. 

Administrative  procedure:  U.S.  method 
of,  in  cases  of  deportation,  37.S- 

Agency:  legal  consequences  of  Turkey's 
banishment  of  Koszta  imder  compul- 
sion from  Austria,  2qq;  irregularity  of, 
according  to  national  law,  in  deliver- 
ing Savarkar,  not  material  under  in- 
ternational law,  43a;  regulation  of 
vessels  in  interest  of  humanity,  442; 
international  unions  act  as  adminis- 
trative, for  w^orld,  4S4. 

Agents:  immxmities  of,  of  international 
intercourse,  3-46,  215-28;  jurisdic- 
tion over  acts  done  by  nationals 
abroad  as,  of  foreign  state,  300-91. 

Agreement,  diplomatic:  record  of,  in  ex- 
change of  notes,  48;  treaty  used  for 
record  of,  48^  of  governments  as  bar 
to  international  claims,  5^  between 
Great  Britain  and  Russia  re  Commis- 
sion of  Inquiry,  loi.  loz. 

Agreements,  international  {see  also  Trea- 
ties) :  i-zii  jf. 

Ahmed  R^chid  Bey:  arbitrator  in  case 
of  Rassia  r.  Turkey,  5S. 

Alaska;  purchase  of,  2iiL 

Algeciras:  Act  of,  grants  Germany  most- 
favored-nation  treatment  in  Morocco, 

Ahens:  Congress  enacts  legislation  giNnng 
jurisdiction  over,  to  federal  courts 
{Caroline),  123;  rights  of,  259-75;  ex- 
ercise of  jurisdiction  over,  for  acts 


and  a  List  of  Arbitrations  on  page  460. 

done  within  another  state,  386-89; 
protection  of,  afforded  by  international 
law  against  tmjust  punishment,  387. 

Allegiance:  succession  of,  172;  conflict  of 
laws  in  regard  to,  of  municipal  char- 
acter, .^01;  banishment  releases  from, 
30,'^;  perf>ctual,  and  expatriation,  320- 
25;  protest  of  Sultan  of  Muscat  against 
withdrawal  of  subjects  from,  352;  en- 
forcement of  law  of,  within  territorial 
jurisdiction,  .^6S;  attempt  of  Great 
Britain  to  enforce  municipal  law  of, 
on  high  seas,  368. 

Alsace-Lorraine:  nationality  of  French 
residents  in  (1871),  172. 

Alsop  claim :  326-34. 

Amalfi,  Tables  of ;  4.^- 

Ambassador  (see  also  under  Diplomatic 
representatives):  British, on ON%'n initia- 
tive asks  explanation  of  1  Jogger  Bank 
incident,  99. 

American  flag:  respect  for,  in  Greece, 

Amiable  compositeur:  fimctions  of,  de- 
fined, .■^20. 

.\nalogy:  U.S.  contends  international 
law  to  be  "international  standard  of 
justice  and  advanced  by,"  221. 

Anarchist:  Swiss  Government  does  not 
allow,  to  settle  in  Switzerland,  148. 

Andenion,  Chandler  P.:  agent  for  U.S. 
in  North  Atlantic  Fisheries  case,  187. 

Animus  furandi:  presence  of,  in  piracy, 

Antmus  revertendt:  intention  to  return. 

Anne,  Queen  of  Great  Britain:  assures 
Russian  ;\jiibass»idor  of  sense  of  out- 
rage on  him  and  intention  to  prose- 
cute all  implicated,  3^  writes  letter  to 
Pelcr  the  Great  expressing  "just 
horror  against  this  violent  insult,"  ^  n.; 
apolog>'  tendered  to  Peter  the  Great 
in  Queen's  name,  6]  writes  appropriate 
letter  to  Mattueof,  2i 

Annulment  of  awards:  commission  on 
Venezuelan  claims  sets  aside  awards 
of  former  commission,  jAi 
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Apologies:  sometimes  tendered  by  gov- 
ernments, 106;  and  protests,  106-07. 

Apology:  English  Ambassador  makes, 
in  open  audience,  6]  French  Govern- 
ment expresses  regrets  for  arrest  of 
Fritchard,  25-26;  salute  of  French 
flag  by  U.S.,  321  U.S.  makes  redress 
to  France  for  violation  of  consul's 
rights,  ^  China  expresses,  for  Boxer 
outrages,  1x3  who  sliould  make, 
for  unjustifiable  detention  (Torrey 
case). 

A  poskriori :  that  which  is  subsequent  to 
something  else. 

Arakclyan,  case  of:  375-77. 

Arbitral  procedure:  governed  by  the 
compromis,  54]  arbitration  and  the 

I  presentation  oTclaims,  54-58;  in  Casa- 
blanca case,  378. 

Arbitration :  dimculty  to  get  governments 
to  employ  (Moore),  vi;  nature  and 

.  advantages  of,  xxix;  Permanent  Court 
of,  at  Tne  Hague,  established  i8(>9, 
54:  U.S.  demands,  of  Venezuela,  108; 
rausal  of  Venezuela  to  submit  claims 
to,  109,  no;  the  Halifax  award  for  the 
fishmg  rights,  185;  Hague  Tribimal 
(Fisheries)  authorized  to  make  rules 
of  procedure  for  fisheries,  187;  tribunal 
suggests  an  act  of  grace  (Cadcnhead), 
263-6.^;  dilTcrcnces  as  to  execution  of 
contract  to  be  referred  to,  335;  ap- 
plication of  Portuguese  law  to,  if  not 
counter  to  international  law,  346; 
remarks  of  Jenkins  in  reference  to, 

Arbitrations,  List  of:  460. 

Arbitrator:  departure  from  powers  dele- 
gated to,  81-82. 

Archives,  consular:  viohited  by  clause 
dwes  tf^um  in  subpoena,  32^  French 
Government  considers  subpcena  duces 
tecum  involved  violation  of,  32^  French, 
at  Florence,  inviolable  imoa  Treaty 
of  1862,  35. 

Argentine  Republic:  claim  of,  to  Falkland 
Islands,  208-1 7. 

Arica:  arrangements  as  to  customs  at, 
327- 

Armaments:  military  and  naval,  limita- 
tion of,  proposed  by  Russian  Govern- 
ment, 53- 

Armed  lorces:    extraterritoriality  of. 

Armed  forces  and  warsmF>s:  230-42. 

Ashburton,  Lord:  regrets  violation  of 
territor>'  in  Caroline  affair,  122;  nego- 
tiations of,  with  Webster,  249^  368. 

Asser,  T.  M.  C:  arbitrator  m  Pious 


Fund  case  at  Permanent  Court  at 
The  Hague  (1912), 

Asylum  {see  also  Refuge):  legation  not 
inviolable,  8j  refused  by  Dutch  Em- 
bassy to  Duke  of  Ripperda,  16^  Duke 
of  Ripperda  seeks,  at  British  Embassy, 
16;  not  allowed  by  Spanish  Govern- 
ment to  obtain,  16;  not  to  be  forcibly 
terminated  without  notice,  rjl  Switzer- 
land will  not  give  up  rignt  of,  147; 
vesseb  in  distress  have  right  of,  in 
foreign  ports,  236;  U.S.  dfX's  not  rec- 
ognize, in  case  of  Spanish  warships  at 
New  Orleans,  242-46;  U.S.  seizes 
Confederates  in  Morocco,  4J1;  anarch- 
ists not  considered  political  refugees, 
412-1.^;  France  claims  that  Savarkar 
had  right  to,  418. 

Atocha  and  Gardiner  cases:  jS. 

Aube,  Admiral:  favors  ultimatimi  to 
Germany,  226. 

Au  scn'ke:  meaning  of,  in  French  treaty 
with  Muscat,  isii  ,^58-50- 

Austria-Hungars':  seizure  of  Koszta  at 
Smyrna  by  authorities  of,  ^  party  to 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  134;  warns 
Switzerland  against  danger  to  Swiss 
neutrality,  139;  demand  of,  for  ex- 
tradition of  Koszta  from  Turkey,  298; 
seizure  of  Koszta  by  authorities  of, 
299-311;  grants  U.S.  transit  of  cxtra- 
ditea  person,  407-08;  British  court 
restrains  manufacture  of  paper  money 
of,  425-29. 

Australia:  seizure  of  derelict  on  high 
seas,  by  vessel  from,  371-72. 

Authorities:  help  of,  in  ascertaining  the 
rule  of  conduct,  xxviii;  Greece  and 
Roumania  consvilt  international  jurists 
in  regard  to  Zappa  affair,  155. 

Authority:  law  of  nations  to  be  collected 
from,  of  writers,  xxxii. 

Award:  Mosquitia,  dted  in  Russia  r. 
Turkey,  62]  is  principle  of  res  judicala 
applicable  to,  66;  protest  against,  of 
King  of  Netherlands  on  ground  of 
excess  of  powers,  82J  essential  error 
ground  for  annulment  of,  82-89;  pro- 
test by  Hayti  against  execution  of. 
83;  re\^sabi!ity  of,  of  international 
commission,  64-69,  89-96;  protest  by 
U.S.  against  Barge,  ga;  of  Halifax,  arbi- 
tration for  the  fishing  rights,  185  ;  final- 
ity of,  provided  for,  341;  unsatisfactory 
nature  of,  in  Casablanca  case,  385. 

Award,  annulment  of:  commission  on 
Venezuelan  claims  sets  aside  awards 
of  former  commission,  241  ground 
of  new  evidence,  96-98. 
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Award,  concluaons  of:  have  force  of  res 

judicata,  67. 

Awards:  final  nature  of,  opinion  of  Mr. 
Fish  on,  suspension  of  payments 
on,  211  duty  of  government  to  refuse 
to  enforce  inequitable,  78,  88j  unpaid 
balance  of,  returned  by  UTS,  to  Mexico, 
80,  81;  revision  of,  chief  reasons  for, 
gj,  international,  annulled  by  in- 
ternational tribunal, 

Aylesworth,  A.  B.:  agent  for  Great 
Britain  in  North  Atlantic  Fisheries 
case,  187. 

Bail:  Russian  Ambassador  compelled  to 
furnish,  3. 

Balance  olpower:  Great  Britain  seeks 
concession  to  maintain,  206. 

Balfour,  BrUish  Premier:  announces 
commission  of  inquiry  on  Dogger  Bank 
incident,  loo. 

Balmaceda,  F resident  of  Chile:  war  be- 
tween Congressionalists  and,  24.^ ; 
takes  refuge  at  Argentine  Legation, 
344. 

Bancroft:  naturalization  treaties,  .321 ; 
signs  convention  with  North  German 
Confcderalion  (1S68),  .\2i. 

Banishment:  Austria  accepts,  of  Koszta 
as  substitute  for  extradition,  299; 
legal  consequences  of,  from  Turkey 
of  Koszta,  same  as  if  done  by  Austria, 
200;  releases  from  bond  of  allegiance, 
303;  of  certain  Chileans,  .\qo. 

Barbeyrac:  xxxii;  opinion  of,  on  consular 
privileges,  21a 

Barbuit's  case:  cited  in  Triquet  9.  Bath, 

XXXi,  10-32. 

Bardo,  Treaty  of  the:  8, 

Barge,  Dr. :  umpire  on  U.S.-Venezuela 
Mixed  Commission  of  1903,  aii  ^s- 
allows  larger  part  of  Orinoco  Steam- 
ship Co.  claim,  gr:  award  of,  protested 
by  U.S.,  award  of,  annulled  in  part 
by  Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration 
(1910),  95. 

Basis  of  protection:  298-311. 

Batavia:  liability  of  U.S.  citizen  to  mili- 
tary service  in,  270. 

Bates,  Joshua:  umpire,  Commission  of 
1853,  248;  opinion  of,  in  Creole  case, 
249-53;  opinion  in  Lawrence  case, 

Bathurst,  Lord :  argument  of,  as  to  sur- 
vival of  Treaty  of  1783,  i&l 

Ba>*ani,  Secrttary  of  State  of  U.S.:  asks 
Lord  Salisbury  to  recall  Lord  Sack- 
ville,  loi  authorized  by  President 
Cleveland  to  send  Lord  Sackville  his 


passports,  to]  replies  to  Lord  Salis- 
bur>',  quotes  rule  laid  down  by 
Calvo,  signs  new  convention  for 
settlement  of  Venezuelan  claims  (1885), 
73;  signs  another  convention  (x8Sij), 
73;  report  of,  on  Weil  and  La  Abra 
claims,  78^  reports  against  enforcement 
of  Pcllelicr  and  La^are  awards,  8^ 
96;  letter  of,  protesting  against  undu^ 
discrimination  against  American  citi- 
zens, 162;  on  Torrey  claim,  2^,  261; 
demands  instant  release  of  Cutting, 
.^86. 

Ca)-s:  difficulty  of  making  definition  of, 
18.3;  intention  of  negotiators  of  Treaty 
of  18 1 8  regarding,  iQf)ff. 

Beaumont,  Admirai :  British  representa- 
tive on  Commission  of  Inquiry,  Dogger 
Bank  incident,  102. 

Beemaert:  arbitrator  in  Savarkar  case, 
4i8. 

Behring  Sea:  ukase  of  Russia  asserting 
jurisdiction  over  (182 1),  218;  Cana- 
dian sailing  vessels  seized  in,  210; 
considered  mare  dausum  by  U.S. 
tribunal,  210;  Question  of  jurediction 
over,  submitted  to  arbitration,  220; 
exclusive  jurisdiction  in,  never  as- 
serted by  Russia,  224;  included  in 
"Pacific  Ocean,"  224. 

Belgium:  consular  convention  between 
U.S.  and,  2.^3;  expulsion  of  British 
subject  from,  284-00;  subject  of^  ex- 
cluded from  Venezuela,  290-01;  juris- 
diction over  claims  of,  against  Vene- 
zuela, 33';. 

Belligerency:  recognition  of,  not  neces- 
sary to  judicially  establish  fact  of  ex- 
istence of  revolution  or  insurrection, 
157. 

Berne:  International  Bureau  of  Postal 

Union  established  at,  4.1)3. 

Binzegger,  case  of:  401-02. 

Bismarck:  suggests  conference  at  Lon- 
don (187 1)  on  neutralization  of  Black 
Sea,  136;  demands  release  of  Wohlge- 
muth, 138;  views  of,  on  treaty  between 
Germany  and  Switzerland,  144;  note 
of,  on  Schnaebel6  incident,  22£l 

Black  Sea:  neutralization  of,  134. 

Blackstonc:  on  law  of  nations  and  com- 
mon law  of  England,  252. 

Blaesi:  arbitrator  in  Detagba  Bay  Rail- 
way case,  34 1>  348. 

Blaine,  U^.  Secretary  of  State:  opinion 
of,  on  fraudulent  claims  against 
Mexico,  22  petition  against,  to 
compel  distribution  in  Weil  award, 
79;   negotiates   treaty   on  fisheries 
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(1892),  1 86;  communication  of,  to 
Governor  of  Louisiana,  266;  notes  of, 
on  New  Orleans  lynching,  267.  268; 
gives  as«5urance  of  redress  by  U.S.  in 
case  of  violation  of  treaty,  269;  offer 
of  indemnity  by,  accepted  by  Italy, 
270;  diplomatic  intervention  of,  in 
Delapoa  Ba>'  Railway  case,  340. 

Blanc,  Baron:  arbitrator  in  case  of  the 
Masonic,  .365;  award  of,  3^5  67. 

Blanco,  Guzman,  President  oj  Vcnetuda : 
orders  release  of  American  dtizens, 
aft  I. 

Blockade:  of  Orinoco,  right  of  Venezue- 
lan Government  to  institute,  qt^  of 
Zanzibar,  430. 

Bolivia:  financial  transactions  of,  with 
the  Alsops,  326-34;  customs  of,  col- 
lected Jat  Peruvian  port,  327;  war  be- 
tween Chile  and,  327;  Pact  of  Indefi- 
nite Truce  between  Chile  and,  3^7; 
obligations  of,  assumed  by  Chile,  328. 

Bond,  Sir  Robert:  negotiates  treaties 
on  fisheries  (1892,  1902),  186. 

Borchard,  Edwin  M.:  international  claims 
discussed  by,  in  The  Di{>lomatic  Pro- 
tection oj  Citizens  Abroad,  55  n. 

Borland,  U.S.  Minister  to  Central 
America:  attacked  by  mob  at  Grey- 
town,  L2ffl. 

Bosphorus:  passage  of  warships  through, 
prohibited  by  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856), 

Boulanger,  General:  in  favor  of  ultima- 
tum to  Germany,  22s. 

Boycott:  China  required  to  prohibit 
anti-foreign  societies,  i  i.s. 

Boyd,  Fcderico:  member  of  U.S.- 
Panama Joint  Commission  (1913),  174. 

Boyle,  Francis,  ca>e  of:  350-61. 

Bradley,  Justice :  opinion  ot ,  in  case  of  the 
Sapphire,  169. 

Brazil:  British  naval  officers  arrested 
in,  58;  reprisals  by  Great  Britain 
against,  to  obtain  redress  in  Forte 
case,  40^  valorization  of  coffee  in,  i  so; 
public  property  of,  in  U.S.  not  subject 
to  seizure,  iiSt. 

Brazilian  Coffee  case:  t';o-62. 

Brussels  Conference:  General  Act  of,  on 
slave  trade,  351. 

Brjcc,  Lord,  British  Ambassador  at  Wash- 
tngton:  signs  special  agreement  sub- 
mitting North  .Atlantic  Fisheries  dis- 
pute to  arbilration  {1909),  i77- 

Buchanan:  approves  recognition  of 
French  Government  by  Mr.  Rwsh, 
166:  states  policy  of  U.S.  with  respect 
\o  de  facto  governments,  167. 


Buenos  Ajues:  policy  of  U.S.  in  recogni- 

tion  of  government  of,  164. 
Bul^ria:  grants  extradition  to  U.S. 

without  treaty  as  act  of  grace,  403- 

Bulwer,  Sir  Henry,  British  Minister  at 

Madrid:  dismissal  of  (1848),  L2- 
Buruaga,    Asta,    Chilean    Minister  at 

Washington:  complains  of  revocation 

of  exequatur  of  Consul  Rogers,  30. 
Business:  national  courts  jurisdiction  in 

case  of,  of  foreign  government,  i6o. 
Butler,  General:  claims  right  to  search 

Spanish  warship  at  New  Orleans,  242. 
Bynkcrshoek:  xxxii;  on  jurisdiction  over 

foreign  sovereigns,  230.  240. 

Cadenhead  case:  262-6^. 

Calderon:  arbitrator  in  the  Canevaro 
claim,  317- 

Califomias,  Pious  Fund  of  the:  64-60. 

Calvo:  opinion  of,  on  recall  of  dipkimatic 
officials,  rules  for  dismissal  of 
diplomatic  representative  stated  by, 
14;  statement  of,  on  claim  to  Falk- 
land Islands,  217. 

Calvo  clause:  inserted  in  Venezuelan 
contracts,  91-02. 

Cambon,  French  Ambassador  at  London: 
concludes  agreement  with  Great  Brit- 
ain Tc  dhows  of  Muscat,  3S0;  on  right 
to  fly  the  French  flag,  3.'; 6. 

Campbell,  Lord,  Chief -Justice  of  En^hnd: 
refuses  to  cite  Queen  of  Portugal  into 
a  British  court,  46. 

Canada:  forces  from,  destroy  Caroline 
on  U.S.  territory,  121;  arrest  of  Ameri- 
can deserter  in,  disavowed  by  U.S., 
I.S4;  Dominion  of,  formed  (1867), 
184;  responsibility  of  Great  Britain 
for  legislation  of,  184;  has  bonding 
privilege  in  U.S.,  184;  regulation  of 
fishcriu-s  by,  184-S6:  institution  of 
permanent  mixed  fishery  commission 
for.  105;  sealing  vessels  of,  seized  in 
Bchring  Sea,  219;  damages  i>aid  by 
U.S.  for  seizures  of  sealing  vessels  of, 
225;  execution  of  judgment  of,  in  U.S., 
438  !L 

Canal  Zone:  rights  of  squatters  on,  174; 
property  rights  in,  not  divested  by 
transfer  of  sovereignty,  176. 

Canevaro  claim:  316-20. 

Canso,  Strait  of:  right  of  innocent  pas- 
sage through,  183-87. 

Cape  Brctcn:  American  fishing  vessel 
seized  off  coast  of,  183. 

Capitulations:  see  Koszta  case,  joi  Jf.; 
appUcation  of,  to  Muscat,  3j>4-';7. 
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Caracas  Waterworks  case:  335-26. 
Caroline  and  McLeod  cases:  121-23. 
Caroline  Islands:  dispute  about,  settled 

by  mediation  of  Pope  Leo  XIII,  49- 

50. 

Casablanca  arbitration:  377-85. 
Casc-lwok  method  of  teaching:  v. 
Cases,  List  of,  455- 

Cassation,  Court  of:  the  Supreme  Court 

of  France.  It  corresponds  most 
nearly  to  our  Supreme  Court,  but  has 
less  extensive  and  somewhat  different 
functions. 

Castile,  Council  of:  opinion  of,  on 
asylum  in  embassies,  ilL 

Cattle  on  the  Mexican  Border:  401. 

Certiorari:  a  writ  from  a  superior  to  an 
inferior  court  directing  a  certified 
record  of  its  proceedings  in  a  desig- 
nated case  to  be  sent  up  for  review. 
(Standard.)  The  purpose  is  to  secure 
a  fairer  or  more  speedy  trial. 

Cerruti  case:  cited  in  .\lsop  claim,  320. 

Cessions  of  territory:  status  of  loans  re- 
lating to,  171;  effect  of,  as  to  nation- 
ality of  residents,  17^;  effects  in  case 
of  recognition  of  mdependence  of 
seceding  state,  122  ff. 

Ceylon:  pearl  fisE^  in,  protected  be- 
yond ordinary  limit  of  jurisdiction, 

222. 

Change  of  government:  effect  of,  upon 

pro[>crty  of  chief  of  state,  160. 

Change  of  sovereignty:  sec  Transfer  of 
sovereigtity. 

Charalambis  case:  27'^-76. 

Char gld'a§ aires  ad  inkritn:  distinguished 
from  c/iargi  des  affaires,  ij  n. 

Chargf  des  affaires:  distinf^uished  from 
charge  d'affaires  ad  inkrim,  \^  jl 

Charlton  Extradition  case:  408-11. 

Chesap>eake  Bay:  jurisdiction  of  U.S. 
extends  over,  iqq. 

Chile:  consul  of,  at  New  York,  revoca- 
tion of  exequatur  of,  30;  U.S.  Minister 
to,  grant^i  asy  lum  to  Congressionalists 
at  Santiago,  243;  policing  of  foreign 
legations  by  government  of,  244;  re- 
fxisal  of  government  of,  to  grant  safe- 
conduct  to  refugees,  24s,  246;  adop- 
tion by,  of  principle  oi  jus  sanguinis, 
31s;  the  Alsop  claim  against,  326- 
34:  war  between  Bolivia  and  Peru 
and,  327;  Pact  of  Indefinite  Truce 
between  Bolivia  and,  327;  obligations 
of  Bolivia  assunied  by,  m  Treaty  of 
1904,  328;  responsibility  of,  for  un- 
dertakmg  with  Bolivia,  33.^:  laws  of 
Great  Britain  not  applicable  to  acts 


of  British  vessel  in  waters  of,  300-01; 
laws  of,  not  applicable  to  British  ship 
on  high  seas,  30i~q2. 

China:  collective  intervention  of  the 
powers  in,  112;  return  of  Chinese  in- 
demnity to,  by  U.S.,  117;  Treaty  of 
Shimonoseki  between  Japan  and 
(1895),  203;  cession  of  Liao-tung  I^cniu- 
sula  to  Japan  by,  203;  retrocession  of 
Liao-tung  to,  203;  leases  by,  of  Kiao- 
chau  to  Germany,  203-05;  of  Port 
Arthur  and  Talien  to  Russia,  205-06: 
of  Kwanp-chau  to  France,  206;  of 
Wei-hai-wci  and  Kowloou  to  England, 
206-07;  consent  of,  to  transfer  of 
lease  of  Port  Arthur  to  Japan,  207; 
demands  of  Japan  u^wn  (1915),  207; 
transit  of  Chinese  laborers  across 
U.S.,  29.S ;  Germany  cites  action  re- 
garding consular  jurisdiction  in,  383. 

Chinese  exclusion:  privileges  of  transit 
issued,  2q6. 

Chinese  indemnity:  return  of,  by  U.S., 
112-10. 

Citizenship:  exercise  of,  considered  de- 
cisive factor  in  determining  nationality, 
318. 

Ci^  war:  foreign  nations  do  not  assume 
to  judge  merits  of,  157. 

Claims:  presentation  of,  arbitration,  ar- 
bitral procedure,  54-58;  fraudulent, 
reservation  of  Mexico  with  respect  to, 
76;  for  loss  of  property  at  Greytown, 
presented  to  U.S.,  120;  jurisdiction  of 
domestic  regulations  over  claim  ac- 
quired by  alien,  310;  assignment  of, 
recognized  by  Bolivian  Government, 
326. 

Classification:  what  constitutes  good,  xi. 

Cleveland,  President:  dismisses  Lord 
Sackville  West,  British  Minister  at 
W  as  kin  on,  ijj  opinion  of,  in  Cut- 
ting's case,  3SS-89. 

Codification:  generaJ  treaties  sometimes 
are,  xxvi  »l 

Coercive  measures  short  of  war:  107-21. 

Coffee,  Brazilian,  case:  isp. 

Collective  intervention:  of  the  powers  in 
China,  112=1 7^  police  action  by,  430. 

Collective  note:  Russia,  Germany,  and 
France  address,  to  Japan,  urging  rc- 
trocesssion  of  Port  Arthur,  203. 

Colombia:  discrimination  by,  in  taxa- 
tion, 162;  Cerruti  case  in,  cited  in 
Alsop  claim,  329. 

Comity:  exemption  of  fishing  vessels 
from  capture  originally  based  on, 
zxxiii;  refusal  to  allow  foreign  sov- 
ereign to  sue  in  U.S.  courts  would  be 
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want  of,  i6q;  extent  of  jurisdiction 
over  crew  left  to  consuls  as  measures 
of.  255;  deportation  of  criminal  to 
another  state  violation  of,  283;  may 
yield  extradition  which  law  does  not  re- 
quire, H07,  401-03;  U.S.  asks  Germany 
to  allow  consuls  to  take  testimony  as 
act  of,  423;  judicial  application  of  rule 
of  reciprocity  out  of  regard  for  na- 
tional, 437. 

Commerce,  questions  of:  proper  concern 
of  public  ministers,  ao. 

Commercial  agent:  not  entitled  to  diplo- 
matic privileges,  functions  of,  21J 
attack  on  U.S.  Mmister  at  residence 
of  .Vmcrican,  at  Gre>  town,  12Q^ 

Commission:  as  agent  of  conunerce, 
at    Russian    Kmbassy    to  examine 
claims  against  Turkey,  58. 

Commission,  Halifax:  award  of  (1877), 
i8i 

Commbsion,  International,  of  Inquiry: 
in  Dogger  Bank  incident,  q8-io6. 

Commission,  international:  of  experts  es- 
tablished by  Fislicries  ArbiLruiion, 
for  the  regulation  of  rivers,  4^0-51. 

Commission,  mixed:  under  Treaty  of 
1868  between  U.S.  and  Mexico,  65; 
under  Convention  of  1866  between  ITK. 
and  Venezuela,  69. 

Commission,  mixea  claims:  February 
17,  1903,  between  U.S.  and  Vene- 
zuela, 8(). 

Commisiion,  new:  on  Venezuelan  claims, 
to  rehear,  not  to  review  former  award, 

TAi 

Communications,  jwstal:  see  Universal 
Postal  Union,  451  ff. 

Compensation:  Great  Britain  pays  dam- 
ages for  Fortune  Bay  incident,  185; 
law  applicable  to  fixing  of.  347. 

Compensatory  interest:  distinguished 
from  moratory,  6l 

Compromis :  see  also  special  airreement, 
187;  recognized  as  governing  rule  in 
arbitration,  55. 

Compromise:  treaties  based  u{X)n,  xxvi; 
through  discussion,  essence  o£  diplo- 
macy, 42i  settlement  by,  not  always 
considered  a  precedent,  42^  basis  of 
settlement  of  political  ditlereuces, 
equitable,  basis  of  all  new  rules,  i.s4; 
settlement  of  Brazilian  CofTec  case, 
162;  Austria  accepts  banishment  of 
Koszta  from  Turkey  in  place  of  extra- 
dition, 290;  larpe  spirit  of,  prevails 
in  Postal  Union  congresses,  452. 

Conception  Bay:  jurisdiction  of  Great 
Britain  extends  over,  199. 


Conduct:  international  law  rule  of,  bind- 
ing on  nations,  isi. 

Conference  of  teachers  of  international 
law:  resolutions  adopted  by,  viii 
ix  IL 

Conferences:  International  Hague,  ^^2-%^. 

Conflict  of  laws:  sec  Private  international 
law;  Foreign  judgments;  Nationality. 

Congress:  resolution  of,  upon  appoint- 
ment of  new  commission  on  Venezuelan 
claims  (1883),  ^ii  President  to  ask, 
to  remit  Chinese  indemnity,  i  i8-iq; 
by  joint  resolution  tenders  congratula^ 
tions  to  France  upon  establishment  of 
Republic  (1848),  16S;  passes  act  de- 
claring right  of  expatriation,  322:  of 
Vienna,  navigation  of  Rhine,  4';o;  In- 
ternational, one  of  the  essential  parts 
of  Postal  Union,  452. 

Congo  Free  State:  cooperation  of,  in 
blockade  of  Zanzibar,  430. 

Council 's  case:  2 70-73. 

Conquest:  effect  of,  to  transfer  debts, 
170;  effect  of,  to  transfer  nationality, 
172;  effect  of,  on  Arica  mining  con- 
cessions, 331. 

Confwnt:  all  restrictions  of  national 
juristliction  must  be  traced  to,  232; 
may  be  tested  by  common  opimon, 
growing  out  of  usage,  232. 

Coasiituiion:  of  Chile:  interpretation 
of  provision  relating  to  citizenship, 
315;  of  U.S.:  overrides  conflicting 
treaties,  ^  of  U.S.:  distribution  of 
authority  Detween  federal  and  state 
governments,  264;  of  U.S. :  in  Window's 
case  U.S.  refused  to  give  assurances 
rcfjarding  action  of  judiciary,  416  tL 

Constraint:  means  of,  necessity  to  resort 
to,  107. 

Consul:  rights  and  inunvuiities  of,  iSr- 
38;  nature  of,  defined,  21^  not  entitled 
tn  di|}lomatic  privileges,  21^  wrongfiJ 
arrest  of,  in  Chile,  22]  removal  of 
Euji^lish,  from  Tahiti,  22;  suit  against 
En^'lish,  in  court  at  Dieppe,  26^  office 
as,  ceased  when  Pritchard  hauled 
down  his  consular  flag,  2^  responsi- 
bility for  official  acts,  26  iff.;  enjo>'S 
imm\mity  necessary  for  dis<:harge  of 
oliicial  duties,  aSj  status  and  privileges 
of,  28;  exequatur  of  Chilean,  at  N.Y., 
revoked,  ^o;  French,  exercises  good 
offices  in  ^szta's  case,  301 ;  French, 
at  San  Francisco,  brought  before  U.S. 
tribunal,  ^  commander  of  Eric  be- 
lieved consul  would  receive  citation 
he  refused  to  accept,  4^  American, 
retained  in  Venezuela  upon  with- 
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drawal  of  diplomatic  representative, 
112;  naval  officers  instructed  to  con- 
fer with,  regarding  protection  of 
Americans,  134;  Greek  Government 
claimed  to  be  put  in  possession  of 
Zappa  estate  by  consulate,  iss:  U.S., 
at  La  Guaira  obtains  release  of  Torrey, 
260;  Italian,  asks  governor  to  send 
troops  to  protect  prisoners  (New  Or- 
leans IvTichinfr),  265;  American,  places 
mate  in  comiimnd  of  the  Creole,  2 so; 
Belgian,  claims  jurisdiction  over  crew 
under  treaty  (Wildcnhus),  2«;.^; 
American,  obtains  release  of  Forchat 
imprisoned  for  "insoumission,"  323; 
jurisdiction  of,  over  vessels  to  investi- 
gate crimes  committed  on  the  high 
seas,  392;  makes  complaint  in  extradi- 
tion case,  408;  always  referred  to, 
before  taking  action  against  a  foreign 
vessel,  440. 
Consular  corps:  at  Florence  protests 
against  violation  of  French  Consulate, 
56. 

Consular  jurisdiction:  in  Japan,  see  Per- 
petual Leases,  122  or  extraterri- 
torial, 377-85;  France  in  Casablanca 
case  argues,  must  >'ield  to  military  au- 
thority, 380;  Seward  considers,  extends 
to  political  refugees,  41 1-12. 

Consul-general;  French,  good  offices  of, 
in  Koszta  case,  51. 

Consul  missus:  proTcssional  consul,  dis- 
tinguished from  an  elected  or  merchant 
consul  who  is  also  engaged  in  trade. 

Consuls:  conference  between,  and  naval 
officers  for  prutection  of  citizens,  44- 
4^;  American  Minister  issues  to,  direc- 
tions regarding  flying  of  .\merican 
flag,  163;  limits  of  jurisdiction  of,  over 
vessels  and  crews  (Sally),  246  ff.; 
vigorous  protest  of  U.S.,  at  release  of 
slaves  from  U.S.  vessels,  248;  Chinese, 
permitted  to  issue  transit  certificates, 
296;  relief  of  destitute  seamen,  402; 
designated  by  U.S.  courts  to  take 
testimony  abroad,  422  ff.;  asked  to 
furnish  information  about  Messina 
earthquakes,  446-47. 

Consuls  at  Florence:  draw  up  official 
report  on  violation  of  French  Consu- 
late, 36. 

Conlra  bonos  mores:  U.S.  claims  exter- 
mination of  seals  on  high  seas  is,  ilSi.. 

Contract  laborer:  Charalambis  ordered 
deported  as,  275. 

Control  over  vessels  flying  the  national 
flag:  .S90-Q3. 

Convention:  concerning  the  laws  and 


customs  of  war  on  land  (iSqq),  5^ 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of  inter- 
national differences,  5^  of  1866  be- 
tween U.S.  and  Venezuela,  mixed 
commission  under,  60;  of  July  ^  1S68, 
between  U.S.  and  Mexico  for  adjust- 
ment of  claims,  75. 

Cooperation  of  U^  in  restoring  order 
in  Samoa:  ^ 

Corporations:  protection  and  luitionai- 
ity  of,  3  3.':- so- 

Corruption  of  the  tribunal:  69. 

Costa  Rica  Packet  case:  .^71-72. 

Costello  and  \S  arren  cases:  320-22. 

Council  of  State  [Conseil  d'Etal]:  a  body 
entrusted  with  certain  ad\nsory  and 
judicial  functions  relative  to  the  ap- 
plication of  the  law.  Its  judicial 
actions  extend  to  some  cases  affect- 
ing the  interest  of  foreigners. 

Council  of  State:  French  (1859)  declares 
local  authorities  competent  to  exer- 
cise jurisdiction  over  crew  in  case  of 
homicide  on  vessel,  258-59. 

Courcel,  Baron  de:  arbitrator  in  Fur 
Seal  case,  21L± 

Court  (see  also  National  courts) :  Perma- 
nent, of  Arbitration  at  The  Hague,  es- 
tablished 1899,  54]  officials  not  re- 
srK^nsible  for  acts  of  government 
before  courts  of  another  state,  i.';6. 

Court  of  Claims:  of  U.S.,  Venezuela  not 
to  be  forced  into,  7^  jurisdiction  of, 
to  investigate  fraudulent  claims,  79: 
decision  of,  on  fraudulent  awards  of 
mixed  commission,  So, 

Courts:  sec  also  Prize  courts. 

Covarrubias,  Chilean  Minister  of  Foreign 
Affairs:  expresses  surprise  at  rc%'oca- 
lion  of  exequatur  of  Consul  Rogers,  30- 

Creole  case:  248-53- 

Crete:  Germany  ntes  action  regarding 
consular  jurisdiction  in,  383. 

Crew:  decision  in  case  of  the  Sally  de- 
fining limits  of  jurisdiction  of  consuls 
over  vessels  and,  246  Jf.;  when  local 
authorities  may  exercise  jurisdiction 
over,  of  foreign  vessels,  247;  Belgian 
Consul  claims  jurisdiction  over,  under 
treaty  (Wildenhus),  253;  French 
Council  of  State  ((S5()),  (ledares  local 
authorities  competent  to  exercise  juris- 
diction over,  in  case  of  homicide  on 
vessel,  258-50;  French  official  de- 
livering ^varkar  thought  him  mem- 
ber of,  421. 

Crime:  U.S.  in  case  of  the  Creole  con- 
tends entry  into  British  jurisdiction 
result  of,  249. 
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Crinunals:  U.S.  protests  against  deporta- 
tion of,  to  America, 

Crispi,  President  of  Cottncil,  Italy:  per- 
sonally examines  case  of  French  Con- 
sulate at  Plureucc,  37;  telegram  from, 
closing  incident  at  Florence,  38. 

Cross-bill:  the  bill  filed  by  a  defendant 
in  a  suit  in  equity  against  the  com- 
plainant in  order  to  obtain  some  relief 
against  him. 

Cuba:  U.S.  declines  to  assume  debt  of, 

Curtis,  G.  T. :  opinion  of,  on  case  of  the 
Virginitis,  370- 

Cushing,  Commander :  protest  of,  against 
summary  executions  in  case  of  the 
Virginius,  ,^6q. 

Custom:  nature  and  value  of,  as  to  rule 
of  conduct,  xxvii. 

Customs:  Venezuela  tries  to  force  French- 
men to  pay,  already  paid  revolution- 
ists, 108;  collection  of  Bolivian,  at 
Peruvian  port,  ^27-,  liens  on,  in  liqui- 
dation of  national  debt,  327. 

Cutting's  case:  386-89. 

Damages:  measure  of,  58-64,  366-67; 
U.S.  informs  Torrey  will  not  ask 
'•vindictive  damages"  for  his  arrest, 
a6o;  award  of,  for  illegal  detention, 
261. 

Damnum  emergens  :  element  of ,  in  fixing 

com()ensation,  347. 
Dana:  opinion  oi,  m  case  of  the  Vir- 

ginius,37i. 
Dardanelles:  passage  of  warships  through, 

Davis,  Admiral:  American  representa- 
tive on  Commission  of  Inquiry, 
Dogger  Bank  incident,  iqjl 

Debt,  national:  liquidation  of,  by  liens 
on  customs  receij>ts,  337. 

Decision:  of  French  tribunal  i^ainst 
U.S.  warship  respected  by  U.S.  Gov- 
ernment, 44. 

Dcckloods:  British  regulations  in  regard 
to,  440- 

Declaration:  of  intention  to  become 
cilixen  of  U.S.,  200;  to  respect  in- 
dependence of  Sultan  of  Muscat,  350, 

Dfjacto:  actually  existent,  irrespective 
of  the  legal  right  to  fill  the  of£ce.  It 

is  contrasted  with  de  jure,  which  mcan.s 
in  accordance  with  law.  A  govern- 
ment actually  independent  and  exer- 
cising al!  the  powers  of  an  independent 
community  is  a  government  de  (nclo 
until  it  has  been  recognized  as  a  legal 


gox'emment  on  the  part  of  other 

states. 

De  facto  governments:  U.S.  always  rec- 

opnizes,  167. 
De  Habcr  v.  Queen  of  Portugal:  tin^  46. 
De  jure :  see  De  facia. 
Delagoa  Bay  Railway  Arbitration:  334- 

Delaware  Bay:  jurisdiction  of  U.S.  ex- 
tends over,  iQg. 

Delay:  Great  Britain  informs  Russia 
situation  does  not  admit  of,  00; 
Roussel  deported  w'thout  waiting 
outcome  of  araba.s3ador's  request  for 
reconsideration,  278;  no  excuse  for 
summary  executions  in  the  Virginius 
case,  37; 

Demandlor  interest:  debtor  state  en- 
titled to  privilege  of,  6^  right  to, 
forfeited  by  Russia,  63. 

Dennis,  William  C:  agent  for  U.S.  in 
Orinoco  Steamship  Company  arbitra- 
tion, 25  tt. 

Deportation:  U.S.  procedure  in  cases  of, 
275;  order  of,  for  contract  laborer, 
275;  U.S.  orders,  in  case  of  Roussel 
for  weak  constitution,  276;  U.S.  pro- 
tests against,  of  criminab  to  America, 
381. 

Derby,  Lord,  British  Foreign  Secretary: 

413-14,  443- 
Derelict:  scusure  of,  on  high  seas,  371. 
Desart,  Lord:  commissioner  in  Alsop 

claim,  320;   arbitrator  in  Savaikar 

case,  418. 

Deserter:  arrested  in  Canada  by  U.S. 

ofiicer,  released,  154;  Germany  claims, 

falls  under  consular  jurisdiction,  383. 
Deserting  seaman:  French  official  acts 

on  belief  that  Savarkar  is,  431. 
Desjardins:  decision  of,  in  case  of  Ben 

Tillett,  284-90. 
Detention:  award  of  damages  for  illegal, 

261. 

Dhows  of  Muscat,  case  of:  350-59. 

Diflerenccs:  international,  metliods  of 
procedure  for  the  settlement  of,  47- 
126;  between  states,  Greece  objects 
to  Koumania's  action  in  submitting, 
to  national  court,  iss^  fisheries,  found 
irreconcilable  by  diplomac>*,  187; 
Seward  relates  method  of  settling 
Warren  and  Costello  cases,  320-21. 

Dignity:  inciHent  of  Greytown  supposed 
to  affect,  of  U.S.,  120. 

Diligence:  required  to  keep  claim  alive, 

DiMm,  French  Consul  at  San  Francisco : 
protests   against   issuance  of  legal 
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process  against  him,  ^Ij  hauls  down 

consular  flag,  ,%2. 

Dillon's  case:  31-34;  President  Pierce 
refers  to  settlement  of,  iq» 

Diplomacy:  practice  of,  method  of 
study,  xiii;  purpose  of,  xxx;  Swiss  Gov- 
ernment considers  friendly  discussion 
would  have  settled  difTerences,  143; 
President  Buchanan  transmits  letter 
of  credence  to  Rush  upon  change  of 
government  in  France,  166;  example 
of  verbal  informal  friendly  negotia- 
tion (Connell's  case),  270  ff. 

Diplomatic  corps:  protests  against  pro- 
posed act  of  Parliament,  ^  dean  of, 
conveys  message  to  U.S.  Minister  at 
Santiago,  2^3- 

Diplomatic  interposition:  of  U.S.  in- 
voked by  Alsops,  328;  to  protect 
interests  of  nationals  in  foreign  cor- 
porations, 334-48. 

Diplomatic  relations:  broken  off  between 
France  and  Holy  See  (1904),  17;  re- 
newal of,  between  Brazil  and  Great 
Britain,  42^  withdrawal  of  U.S.  Lega- 
tion from  Venezuela,  108-13. 

Diplomatic  representatives:  rights  and 
mimunities  of,  3-18;  withdrawal  of, 
^  dismissal  of,  case  of  Lord  Sackville 
West,  loj  cannot  be  dismissed  with- 
out reasons,  i2j  retention  of,  deter- 
mined by  receiving  government,  i2i 
interference  of,  in  politics  ground  for 
dismissal,  niles  for  dismissal,  14; 
withdrawal  of,  between  France  and 
Holy  See  (1904),  LZi  privileges  of,  ifi, 
20;  may  not  renounce  privileges,  20^ 
21  withdrawal  of,  ceremony  of 
renewal  of  relations  between  England 
and  Brazil,  ^  preservation  of  immu- 
niticsi  until  departure,  1 1 1 ;  withdrawal 
of,  108-12;  withdrawal  of,  Greece  re- 
calls representative  from  Bukharest, 
155;  withdrawal  of,  lUilian  Minister 
withdraws  from  Washington  "on 
leave"  (New  Orleans  l>'nchtnp),  267; 
inviolability  of,  not  superior  to  right 
of  self-defense,  381. 

Diplomatic  residence:  not  inviolable,  8^ 

Diplomatic  rights  and  immunities:  repa- 
ration for  murder  of  Minister  at 
Peking,  iij  ff.;  Legation  at  Peking 
attacked,  113  ff-',  American  Minister 
issues  to  consuls  directions  repardins? 
flying  of  American  flag,  163;  see  also 
Legations,  228  29. 

Di{)lomats:  redress  for  insult  to  (Grey- 
town),  HQ- 20;  basis  for  the  immuni- 
ties of  I  from  jurisdiction,  234. 


Disavowal:  French  Government  makes, 
of  acts  done  in  Tahiti,  2^  by  U.S. 
of  dismis^ial  of  Captain  Haddock,  154: 
Great  Britain  disavows  action  of 
warships  in  warning  off  Americans 
from  deep-sea  fishing,  179;  Austria 
asks  U.S.  to  make,  of  action  of  com- 
mander of  St.  Louis,  301. 

Discovery:  title  to  Caroline  Islands 
based  by  Spain  on,  4q. 

Discrimination:  in  rc;?ard  to  taxes  con- 
trary to  general  principles,  162;  U.S. 
justified  in  protest  against,  as  to  taxes, 
162;  Blaine  assures  Itidy  nationality  of 
New  Orleans  victims  nut  a  factor,  265. 

Discussion:  and  compromise,  as  a  method 
of  settlement,  47-48;  Swiss  Govern- 
ment considers  friendly,  would  have 
settled  differences,  143. 

Display  of  force,  threats:  107. 

Distress:  U.S.  in  case  of  the  CrroU  con- 
tends entry  into  British  jurisdiction 
result  of  crime,  249. 

Dobree  r.  Napier:  cited,  90-91. 

Dogger  Bank  incident:  98-106. 

Domestics:  of  diplomats  not  free  from 
arrest,  2i 

Domicile:  effect  of  transfer  of  territory 
upon  nationality  of  those  having  a, 
1.7^-74:  confers  national  character, 

30=;:  defined,  306;  loss  of,  307;  not 
equivalent  in  effect  to  nationality, 
356. 

Dommagcs  inUrits:  obligation  of  states 
to  pay,  maintained  by  Russia,  60; 
principle  of,  applicable  to  fixing  of 

compensation,  347;  comprise  damnum 
emergens  and  lucrum  cessans,  .^47. 
Drago,  Dr. :  arbitrator  in  North  Atlantic 
Fisheries  case,  187;  dissenting  opinion 
of,  2ai* 

Dron)!!  de  I'Huys,  French  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs:  makes  statement  on 
detention  of  Minister  vSoul6,  q. 

Dubassoff,  Admiral:  takes  place  of  Ad- 
miral Kazankoff  on  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  Dogger  Bank  incident,  102; 
does  not  concur  in  opinion  of  Com- 
mission, 105. 

Dubuc,  case  of :  .^11-14. 

Duces  tecum:  a  judicial  command  to  a 
person  to  appear  in  court  with  all 
nccessar)-  books  and  documents,  ^1. 

Dudley,  Earl,  British  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs :  stales  premises  of  an 
ambassador  not  inviolable  (1827),  8. 

Edward  VII,  King  of  Great  Britain: 
Tsar  expr^scs  regret  to,  for  Dogger 
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Bank  incident,  too:  agrees  to  act  as 
amiable  com poxitmr  in  Alsop  case,  329. 

Egan,  US.  Minister  to  Chile:  aUurds 
asylum  to  Congressionaiists,  243; 
refuses  search  of  legation,  24.^;  pro- 
tests ayaiiial  policing  of  American 
Legation,  245;  views  of,  on  question 
of  asylum,  246. 

Embargo:  a  detention  of  shipping  in 
port  by  state  authority  —  either  of 
national  shippinj?  for  political  reajions 
or  of  foreign  sliippiug  for  puqjoses  of 
reprisal. 

Emigration:  "unlawful"  effect  of,  from 

Austria,  .^0.^-04. 
Emperor:  title  of,  first  given  to  Tsar, 

tin. 

Emperor  of  Austria  v.  Day  and  Kossuth: 
425-29- 

Emotions:  dangers  due  to,  xxx  a. 

Enlistment:  foreign,  docs  not  work  ex- 
patriation under  German  law,  382; 
of  German  troops  matter  of  private 
law,  383. 

Equality:  of  states,  not  apparent,  153, 
162. 

Error:  essential,  82^  of  official  deliver- 
ing Savarkar  not  attributed  to  British, 

^21. 

Essential  error:  on  port  of  arbitrator 
ground  for  annulment  of  award,  82- 
89;  ground  for  revision  of  award,  89- 
06;  France  urged,  made  null  rendition 
of  Savarkar,  421. 

"Estacas":  3^8. 

European  rivers:  navigation  of,  450-5 1 . 
Euryale:  case  of  the  Sapphire  and  the, 
168-70. 

Evarts,  US.  Secretary  of  State:  recom- 
mends reopening  awards  in  Weil  and 
La  Abra  claims,  221  opinion  of,  on 
Torrey  claim,  260. 

Evidence:  new,  o«. 

Excess  of  power:  8i_i  as  groxmd  of  pro- 
test against  award  of  King  of  Nether- 
lands, 82i  as  reason  for  revision  of 
award,  89-96. 

Exchange,  case  of:  230. 

Exchange  of  notes: Torms  record  of  diplo- 
matic agreement,  48. 

Exclusion:  of  British  vessels  from  U.S. 
ports  (1818),  107, 

Exequatur:  authorization  given  consuls 
by  the  receiving  state  to  exercise  their 
functions. 

Exequatur:  right  to  refuse,  18]  U.S. 
does  not  give  reasons  for  withdrawing, 
30;  grant  of,  to  ad  interim  consul,  30: 
revocation  of,  of  Chilean  Consul  at 


N.Y.  for  violation  of  neutrah'ty  laws, 

30;  of  U.S.  Consul  at  Valparaiso,  ^i^ 
minister  takes  measures  to  secure 
recognition  of  vice-consul  placed  tem- 
porarily in  charge  at  Messina.  44$. 

Exercise  of  jurisdiction:  over  rcpuiriatcJ 
nationals  for  acts  done  abroad.  373- 
74;  over  nationals  resident  abroad, 
374~77;  over  aUens  for  acts  djuc 
within  another  state, '386-89. 

£lxercise  of  natioruil  jurisdiction :  sudden, 
without  notice  and  contrary  to  usage, 
constitutes  violation  of  faith,  232. 

Ex  parte:  action  taken  by  one  side  only, 
or  on  application  of  one  of  the  parties 
to  a  suit. 

Expatriation:  effect  of  banishment  and 
"unlawful"  emigration,  304;  pro- 
vision of  French  law  in  regard  to, 
313  ff-i  and  perpetual  allegiance,  320- 
25;  docs  not  exempt  for  punishment 
fo^  acts  committed  before,  323;  right 
of:  limited  application  of,  to  dispute 
over  impressment,  368;  under  German 
Law  of  1807,  foreign  enlistment  did 
not  effect,  382. 

Experts:  fishcnes  arbitrators  allowed  to 
refer  certain  questions  to,  187. 

Exports:  /Vmerican  p>ork,  2g2-<)$. 

Ex  post  facto:  action  taken  after  and  rela- 
tive to  something  prior.  [Arising  or 
enacted  after  the  fact;  retrospective; 
retroactive  (Standard).] 

Expulsion:  284-Qr ;  of  spcretar\'  of  nun- 
ciature at  Paiis  (1906),  i2i  of  German 
official  by  Switzerland,  138;  U.S. 
objects  to  use  of  j>enalty  of,  to  impose 
unjusti  liable  military  service,  272; 
right  of,  discussed,  285  ff.;  comple- 
ment of  power  of  exclusion,  418; 
nature  and  right  to  exercise,  418. 

Extradition:  Russian  Government  de- 
mands, in  NikitchenkofT's  case,  223 
M.;  Austria  presses  Turkey  for,  of 
political  refugees,  298  ff.\  Austria  ac- 
cepts banishment  of  Koszta  from 
Turkey  in  lieu  of,  299;  limitations  im- 
posed upon  right  to  demand,  301-02; 
of  nationals  cannot  be  demanded  as 
right,  301;  France  and  Ital>  refuse,  of 
nationals,  373.  403-22;  Bulgaria  ac- 
cords, to  U.S.  without  reciprocity, 
405- 

Extraordinary  mission:  China  sends,  to 
Berlin  to  apologize,  iij Jf . 

Extraterritorial:  or  consular  jurisdic- 
tion, 377-85;  offenses  (see  CutUng^s 
case),  3^7  ff.;  jurisdiction,  Roumania 
refuses  extradition  because  of  U,S. 
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penal  legisUttion,  407-08;  jurisdiction 
over  aliens  {see  Charlton  case),  408  ff.\ 
jurisdiction,  British  regulations  of 
foreign  vessels  constitutes,  441- 
Extraterritoriality  {see  case  of  the  Per- 
jetual  Leases  in  Japan,  122  ff.;  Dip- 
omatic  rijghts  and  immunities,  i  b  x) : 
egation  is  subject  to  local  jurisdic- 
tion  (NikitchcnkotT's  case),  228-20;  of 
ambassadors,  legal  fiction  of,  cannot 
be  extended  to  individuals  not  re- 
lated to,  230;  {see  case  of  the  Exchange, 
230  ff.;)  territorial  jurisdiction  cannot 
-  extend  to  sovercigfns,  2.^2-.^^;  of  armed 
forces,  ff.;  vessels  entering  ports 
in  distress  have  implied  license  and 
immunities,  236,  237;  neutral  vessels 
not  exempt  Irom  local  jurisdiction, 
347;  Senate  declares  vessel  entering 
harbor  in  distress  loses  none  of  her 
rights  on  high  seas,  248;  Austrian 
laws  inoperative  in  Turkey  unless 
with  Sultan's  consent,  301;  status 
of  prot^g^s  in  Turkey,  308;  {see  also 
case  of  Dhows  of  Muscat,  ^50  ff.;) 
privileges  of,  granted  in  Muscat,  3.';i; 
native  owners  of  dhows  not  entitled 
to,  in  Muscat,  359. 

Fact:  question  of,  submitted  to  arbitral 
tribuiial,  416. 

Facts:  Casablanca  arbitration  author- 
ized to  decide,  378;  foreign  municipal 
laws  must  be  proved  as,  435;  inter- 
national law  not  required  to  be  proved 
*s,  435- 

Faith:  exercise  of  national  jurisdiction 
suddenly,  without  notice,  and  con- 
trary to  usage,  constitutes  violation 
of,  232. 

Falkland  Islands  case:  208^17. 

Fava,  Baron,  Italian  Minister  at  Wash- 
ington :  255-^7;  deimrture  of,  on  leave, 
367;  returns  to  Washington,  270. 

Favored-nation  {see  also  Most-favored- 
nation):  application  of,  clause  to  pre- 
vent Colombia  discriminating  in  taxa- 
tion of  Americans,  162:  in  relation  to 
recognizing  Buenos  Ayres  Govern- 
ment, 165. 

Per(e  naturcr:  Great  Britain  contends 
that  seals  are,  222-23. 

Ferry,  French  Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs: 
on  expatriation,  323-25. 

Fiction,  legal:  of  extraterritoriality  of 
diplomatic  agents  cannot  be  extended 
to  individuals  not  related  to  them, 
230. 

Filtz:  umpire,  325-26. 


Final  Act  of  Hague  Peace  Conference: 
54- 

Finlay,  Sir  Robert:  counsel  in  North 
Atlantic  Fisheries  case,  187. 

Fish,  Hamilton,  U^.  Secretary  of  State: 
276.  413.  416 

Fisheries  {see  also  Pelagic  scaling): 
U.S.  refuses  to  recognize  rights  of 
Buenos  Ayres  regarding  Falkland,  208: 
rights  of,  cannot  be  withdrawn  with- 
out notice,  211;  pearl,  on  high  seas, 
ill. 

Fisheries  Arbitration,  North  Atlantic: 

177-202. 

Fishing  vessels:  exemption  of,  from  cap- 
ture in  war,  xxxii-xxxvi;  exceptions  to 
the  rule,  xxxv. 

Fitzpatrick,  Sir  Charles:  arbitrator  in 
North  Atlantic  Fisheries  case,  187. 

Flag:  English  Consul  at  Tahiti  hauls 
down,  as  protest  against  French 
action,  2^  French  Consul  at  San 
Francisco  hauls  down,  32,;  salute  of 
French,  by  U.S.  and  return  of  salute, 
33;  respect  for  American,  in  Greece, 
163;  Great  Britain  gives  notice  of  in- 
tention to  hoist,  over  I'alklands,  212; 
authorization  of  Muscat  dhows  to  fly 
French,  350-59;  right  to  fly,  deter- 
mined by  sovereign,  357;  authoriza- 
tion to  fly  French,  not  to  be  trans- 
mitted or  transferred,  359;  crew  of 
vessel  find  protection  in,  361;  right 
to  fly,  usually  determined  by  registr>', 
368-71;  Spain  agrees  to  salute  /Vmeri- 
can,  369;  salute  of,  not  required  of 
Spain"  369;  control  over  vessels  flying 
the  national,  390-93. 

Florence:  incident  of  the  French  Con- 
sulate at,  34-38. 

Flourens,  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs:  settles  incident  of  French 
Consulate  at  Florence,  ^  votes  against 
ultimatum  to  Germany,  226. 

Foichat,  John  B.,  case  of:  322-25. 

Force:  display  of,  107:  use  of,  119;  Calvo 
accuses  Great  Britain  of  abuse  of,  in 
case  of  Falklands,  217. 

Force  majeure:  pleaded  as  exception  by 
Turkey,  61^;  not  considered  by  tribunal 
in  Ku.ssia  v.  Turkey,  6^;  plea  of,  by 
Delagoa  Bay  Railway  Company,  338, 
343- 

Forces,  armed:  and  warships,  230-42. 
Foreign  judgments:  436-39. 
Foreign  laws:  must  be  proved  as  facts, 
435- 

Foreign  Office:  announces  to  press 
action  has  been  taken,  gg. 
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Foreign  vessels:  see  Vessels. 

Forper>':  English  law  punishing,  of  money 
of  furcigii  states,  4^7- 

Forte :  case  of  the,  38-43. 

Formation:  of  treaties,  126-27;  of  new 
rules  of  international  law,  1 53. 

Forsyth,  i/-S.  Secrciary  of  Stale:  12a. 

Fortune  Bay  incident:  185. 

Foster,  John  W.,  US.  Minister  <U  Ma- 
drid :  364,  361;. 

Foumier,  Admiral:  French  representa- 
tive on  Commission  of  lnquir>  ,  Dogger 
Bank  incident,  isiz. 

France:  instructions  of  Great  Britain 
to  seize  fishing  vessels  of,  xrxiv;  prize 
courts  of,  restore  captured  lishing 
vessels,  xxxiv-xxxv;  govcnunent  of, 
detains  U.S.  Minister  to  Spain  at 
Calais,  expels  secretary  of  nuncia- 
ture at  Paris  (1906),  i2i  removes 
British  Consul  from  Tahiti,  3^  courts 
of,  dismiss  action  against  British  Con- 
siU  at  Dieppe,  36^  consul  of,  at  San 
Frandsco,  brought  into  U.S.  court, 
31;  government  of,  protests,  ^  viola- 
tion of  archives  of  French  Consulate 
at  Florence,  3^  American  naval  com- 
mander summoned  before  tribunal  of, 
4^3;  citizens  of  Venezuela  in,  protected 
by  U.S.,  ^  Koszta  placed  in  cus- 
tody of  consul-general  of,  at  Smyrna, 
51;  warship  of,  makes  display  against 
Venezuela,  107;  party  to  case  of  Per- 
petual Leases  in  Japan,  127;  party  to 
Treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  134;  signs 
Treaty  of  London  (1871),  136  w.; 
recognition  of  French  Rcpumic  ^iy 
U.S.  Minister  at  Paris  (1848),  166: 
Napoleon  III  brings  suit  in  courts  of 
United  States,  16S;  nationality  of 
French  residents  in  .\Uacc  Lorraine, 
172;  French  fishing  rights  in  New- 
foundland, 178;  joint  reptilntion  of 
fishery  by  Great  Britain  and,  iqi; 
ten-mile  rule  applied  to  bays  in  treaties 
between  Great  Britain  and,  300;  col- 
lective note  of  German} ,  Russia,  and, 
203;  lease  of  Kwang-chau  to,  206; 
first  to  form  settlement  in  Falk- 
land  Islands  (1764),  214;  evacuates 
islands  (1766),  214;  strained  relations 
between  Germany  and,  over  Schnae- 
bel€  incident,  22.S;  armed  vessel  of, 
not  subject  to  jurisdiction  of  U.S., 
230-42;  jurisdiction  over  merchant 
ships  in  ports  of,  246-48,  2^6,  2^8;  re- 
fusal of  U.S.  to  admit  citizen  of,  on 
return  to  U.S.,  276-80;  prohibition 
of  importation  of  Axncricau  pork  into, 


apa;  Koszta  placed  in  temporary  cus- 
tody  of  French  Consul-General.  300; 
liability  of  U.S.  citizens  to  military 
service  in,  311-14,  322-25;  law  of,  on 
citizenship,  ^23  «.;  agreement  with 
Great  Britain  to  arbitrate  case  of 
Dhows  of  Muscat,  3.So;  cngaRement  of, 
to  respect  independence  of  Muscat, 
350,  351;  most -favored-nation  treaty 
with  Muscat,  351 ;  refuses  to  admit 
right  of  visit  and  search  of  French 
vesseb  in  case  of  slave  trade,  351; 
grant  by,  of  ships'  papers  and  flags  to 
owners  of  dhows,  352;  contentions  of, 
in  support  of  "  francisalion,"  353-5^; 
conditions  of  French  proti-^cship  m 
Muscat  stated  in  awaixl,  35i:»-59;  re- 
fusal of,  to  extradite  nationals  for 
crimes  committed  abroad,  373:  con- 
vention with  Great  Britain  on  Anglo- 
French  marriages,  37^;  Casablanca 
arbitration  between  Germany  and, 
377~85 ;  deserters  from  Foreign  Legion 
protected  by  German  Consulate,  378; 
agreement  with  Germany  on  com- 
promis  of  arbitration,  378;  contention 
of,  that  authority  of  military  occupant 
b  paramount  to  consular  jurisdiction, 
379-83;  anarchist  delivered  up  by 
Great  Britain  to,  412-13;  no  obliga- 
tion on  Great  Britain  to  restore  pris- 
oner to,  because  of  error  of  French 
official,  416-22;  no  inalienable  right 
of  asylum  in,  418;  jurisfliction  taken 
by  Great  Britain  over  merchant  vessel 
of,  on  charge  of  pinicy,  424-25;  assists 
in  blockade  of  Zanzibar  for  suppres- 
sion  of  slave  trade,  430;  marine  or- 
dinances of  Louis  XIV,  43  s;  rule  of 
reciprocity  applied  by  U.S.  to  judg- 
ment of  French  court,  436-39. 

"  Francisation,"  process  of:  353.  354. 

Franck,  Jacob,  case  of:  402-03. 

Fraud:  in  proceeding  of  conomission, 
ground  for  annulling  awards,  69-74. 

Fraudulent  claim:  75  76. 

Frelinghuysen,  hS.  Secretary  of  Stale: 
12^  Z8i  82,  364,  402. 

French:  blEd&l  language  of  Postal  Union, 

Fromageot,  Henri,  President,  American- 
British  Claims  Arbilralion  Tribunal: 
renders  decision  in  Cadenhead  case, 
262-64. 

Frontier:  reciprocity  of  practice  regard- 
ing crossing  of,  401. 

Fry,  Sir  Edward:  arliitrator  in  Pious 
Fund  case,  66^  arbitrator  in  Casa' 
blanca  incident,  379. 
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Fuca,  Strait  of:  line  of  jurisdiction  in, 

beyond  three  miles,  iqq. 

Full  powers:  to  negotiate  treaties,  u(L 

Fuller,  Chief  Justice:  opinion  of,  in 
Underhill  v.  Hernandez,  15 7 ;  arbi- 
trator in  case  of  Dhows  of  Muscat, 
3,S3;  dissenting  opinion  of,  in  Hilton 
r.  Guyot,  4.^8-30- 

Fundy,  Bay  of:  -Vmcrican  fishing  vessel 
seized  in,  183;  all  auestions  as  to, 
omitted  in  Fisheries  Arbitration,  187; 
jurisdiction  over,  iqq. 

Fur  Seal  Arbitration:  218-25. 

Fusinato:  arbitrator  in  the  Canc\'aro 
claim,  317;  arbitrator  in  the  Casa- 
blanca incident,  370. 

Gallatin's  Coachman,  case  of:  7-8. 

Gamble,  Captain,  case  of:  43-44. 

Gardella,  case  of  Vittorio:  334  tL. 

G€ne>'a  Convention  (RecfCross):  ex- 
tension of  provisions  of,  to  navaJ  war- 
fare, at  Peace  Conference  (1899),  53. 

George  V:  amiable  compositeur  in  Afsop 
case,  320;  award  of,  334. 

German  language  {see  Languaj^e) 6^ 

Germany:  action  of,  in  restoring  order 
in  Samoa,  ^  claim  of,  to  sovereignty 
over  Carolme  Islands,  49]  minister  of, 
murdered  at  Peking,  ii3'  party  to 
case  of  Perpetual  Leases  in  Jfapan,  127; 
action  of,  to  terminate  treaty  with 
Switzerland  because  of  Wohlgemuth 
affair,  137;  warns  Switzerland  against 
danger  to  Swiss  neutrality,  139;  view 
of,  on  nationaUty  of  French  residents 
in  Alsace-Lorraine  (1871),  172;  col- 
lective note  of  Russia,  France,  and, 
303;  demands  of,  upon  China  for  mur- 
der[>f  missionaries,  203;  lease  of  Kiao- 
chau  to,  203-05;  China  to  consent  to 
all  arrangetnents  between  Japan  and, 
ao8;  strained  rclatioas  of,  with  France 
over  Schnaebel6  incident,  225;  in- 
come tax  on  American  citizen  re- 
funded, 273-74;  prohibition  of  im- 
portation cwi^merican  poric  into, 
292-95;  Casablanca  arbitration  be- 
tween  France  and,  377-8,1;;  consulate 
of,  protects  deserters  from  French 
Foreign  Legion,  378;  provision  of 
mih'tary  penal  code  of,  with  resiiect  to 
occupied  territory,  380:  conteniion  of, 
that  consular  jurisdictidh  is  not 
affected  by  military  occupation  in 
Morocco,  382-84;  enjoys  most-fa- 
vored-nation  rights  in  Morocco  under 
Convention  of  Madrid  and  Act  of 
Algeciras,  382;  admits  extraterritorial- 


ity in  Samoa,  383;  refusal  by,  of  re- 
sponsibility for  darting  German  sea- 
men in  U.S.,  402-03;  objection  by,  to 
taking  of  testimony  in  Germany  by 
U.S.  commissioners,  422-23;  "requi- 
sitions" in,  analogous  to  letters 
rogatory,  423;  blockade  of  2^anzibar 
by,  for  prevention  of  slave  trade,  430, 

Ghent,  Treaty  of:  status  of  fisheries  not 
defined  by,  170. 

Gift:  Russian  Ambassador  departs  with- 
out accci)ling  the  customary,  ^;  nature 
of  indemnity  as,  pleaded  by  Turkey 
as  exception,  61. 

Good  oiikes:  and  mediation,  49-52' 
extended  by  U.S.  for  protection  of 
Venezuelan  dtizens  in  France,  ?ij  of 
French  Consul-Gcneral  in  koszta 
case,  5^  American  archives  and  in- 
terests m  Venezuela  confided  to  Brazil, 
lit;  French  Consul  takes  charge  of 
Koszta,  301;  of  Emperor  of  Austria  in 
Casablanca  incident,  378;  U.S.  Min- 
i.ster  intcrposjcs  in  favor  of  Jews  in 
Persia,  445- 

Gordon,  Lord  Gcor^t:  convicted  for 
libel  on  Queen  of  France,  420. 

Gortchakoff,  Prince,  Russian  Minister  for 
Foreign  Affairs:  note  of,  announcmg 
Russia  no  longer  bound  by  Treaty  of 
Paris,  134. 

Government:  effect  of  change  of,  upon 
property  of  chief  of  state,  i6q;  brings 
suit  in  sovereign  capacity,  425. 

Governments:  new,  i66;  suits  by,  in 
foreign  courts,  169;  relation  of,  to 
claims  of  nationals.  341;  reciprocity  as 
a  basis  of  treatment  between,  304-401. 

Grace,  act  of:  tribunal  suggests  an 
(Cadcnhead),  263-64 

Grain  cargoes:  British  regulation  of 
foreign  vesseb  with,  445. 

Gram,  Gregcrs:  arbitrator  in  case  of 
Perpetual  Leases  in  Japan,  130;  ar- 
bitrator in  Fur  Seal  case,  221;  arbi- 
trator in  Savarkar  case,  418. 

Grant:  Japan's  view  in  regard  to,  by 
treaty,  130-3 power  to  regulate  a, 
by  treaty^  180/ 

Granville,  Lord,  British  Foreign  Secre- 
tary: denies  freedom  of  Russia  to 
abrogate  Treaty  of  Paris,  135. 

Gray,  George,  Judge:  arbitrator  in  North 
Atlantic  Fisheries  case,  187. 

Gray,  Justice,  U.S.  Supreme  Court: 
opinion  of,  in  Paqucte  Uabana,  xxxii- 
xxxvi;  judgment  of,  in  Hilton  9.  Guyot, 
416-38. 

Great  Britain:  instructions  of,  to  seize 
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French  and  Dutch  fishing  vessels, 
xxxiv;  apologizes  to  Ru&sia  for  arrest 
of  ambassador,  first  gives  title  of 
Emperor  to  Tsar,  6  arrest  of  Galla- 
tin's coachman  on  premises  of  Ameri- 
can Legation,  21  Lord  Sackville  West, 
minister  of,  at  Washington,  dismissed, 
lo;  minister  of,  at  Madrid,  dismissed 
Ey  Spain  (1848),  i2j  Duke  of  Rip- 
perda  at  embassy  of,  at  Madrid,  16^ 
denies  dipluniatic  immunities  to  Prus- 
sian agent  of  commerce,  i^i  consul  of, 
at  Tahiti,  hauls  dova\  flag  on  amiexa- 
tion  of  island  by  I  raiice,  23;  action 
against  vice-consul  of,  at  I^ppe,  in 
French  tribunal,  26;  naval  officers  of, 
arrested  at  I<io  de  Janeiro,  ^  re- 
prisals by,  against  Brazil,  40^  co6p- 
erates  in  restoration  of  order  in  Samoa, 
45;  Queen  of  Furtugal  not  summuned 
before  tribunals  of,  46^  northeastern 
boundary  award,  8ij  Dogger  Bank  in- 
cident, ^  legislative  retorsion  by 
U.S.  agamst  vessels  of,  107;  pleads 
necessity  of  self-defense  m  Caroline 
affair,  122;  requests  release  of  McLeod 
in  Caroline  affair,  123;  party  to  case 
of  Perpetual  Leases  in  Japan,  127; 
party  to  Treaty  of  Paris  (1856),  134; 
denies  power  of  Russia  to  annul  Treaty 
of  Paris,  135;  submits  North  Atlantic 
Fisheries  dispute  to  arbitration  at  The 
Hague,  177;  Convention  with  U.S. 
(i8t8),  180-82;  regulates  fisheries  by 
Act  of  1819,  182;  Reciprocity  Treaty 
with  U.S.  (1854),  i8ij  Treaty  of 
Washington  with  U.S.  (1871),  184; 
joint  regulation  of  fisheries  by  France 
and,  iQij  right  to  regulate  fisheries 
inherent  m  sovereign  of,  194;  conten- 
tion of,  as  to  territorial  waters,  tpq; 
ten-mile  rule  applied  to  bays  in  treaties 
between  France  and,  200;  lease  of  Wei- 
hai-wei  to  (1898),  206;  of  Kowtoon 
to,  207;  protest  of,  against  occupation 
of  Falkland  Islands  by  Argentine  Re- 
public, 2io;  occupation  of  Falkland 
Islands  by  (1833),  212;  takes  formal 
possession  of  Falkland  Islands  (1765), 
■2 14;  dispossessed  by  Spain  (1770), 
214;  restoration  of  Falklands  to  (1771), 
214;  withdrawal  of,  from  Falklands 
(1774),  214;  protest  of,  against  Rus- 
sian ukase,  218;  treaty  with  U.S.  on 
Fur  Seal  Arbitratiun  (ii>92),  220; 
denies  U.S.  claim  to  property  right  m 
fur  seal,  222;  legation  of,  at  Santiago, 
denies  asylum  to  refugees,  2^  n.; 
mixed  commission  under  Treaty  of 


1853  with  U.S.,  248;  contention  of, 
that  slaves  become  free  in  British 
jurisdiction,  240;  claim  of,  for  death 
of  subjects  in  U.S.,  262-64;  may  not 
deoort  criminab  to  U.S.,  280-8.^;  ex- 
pulsion of  British  subject  from  Bel- 
givmi,  284-00;  claim  of,  to  pcqietua! 
allegiance,  320-22;  asks  Portugal  for 
extension  of  time-limit  in  case  of 
Delagoa  Bay  Railway  Company,  338- 
30 ;  diplomatic  intenention  of,  in 
interests  of  British  investors,  339; 
agrees  to  arbitrate  Delagoa  Bay  Kail- 
way  case,  «  ^i^^^J-rd  in  favor  of,  ^46- 
40;  agreement  with  France  to  arbi- 
trate case  of  Dhows  of  Muscat.  350; 
engagement  of,  to  respect  in<jcix-ndciice 
of  Muscat,  350,  351;  treaties  with 
Muscat,  351;  contentions  of,  against 
francisation  of  dhows,  355-57;  im- 
pressment of  American  seamen  by, 
368;  subjects  of,  executed  by  Spanish 
authorities,  369;  receives  indcramty 
from  Spain,  370;  award  in  favor  of,  in 
Costa  Rica  Packet  case,  372:  status  of 
British  women  married  to  Greek  sub- 
jects, 37s;  convention  with  France  on 
Anglo-French  marriages,  375;  agree- 
ment of,  with  U.S.  rc  Britibh  subjects 
in  American  Navy,  381 ;  extraterri- 
torial jurisdiction  of,  in  Samoa,  383* 
laws  of,  not  applicable  to  acts  of 
British  vessel  in  Chilean  waters,  390- 
Qi;  British  ship  on  high  seas  subject 
to  laws  of,  39 1-9  J ;  rule  of  reciprocity 
applied  by,  m  case  of  recapture  of 
Portuguese  vessel,  394-401;  anarchists 
not  considered  political  offenders  by, 

412-  13;  controversy  with  U.S.  over 
interpretation  of  extradition  treaty, 

413-  14,  416  n.;  not  required  to  re- 
store prisoner  to  France  because  of 
error  of  French  official,  416-22;  no 
right  of  asylum  in,  418;  takes  jurisdic- 
tion over  French  merchantmLU  on 
charge  of  piracy,  424-25;  restraint  of 
persons  from  manufacturing  Austrian 
|japer  money  in.  4:;5-2o;  law  of  nations 
part  of  the  comraou  law,  427;  blockade 
of  Zanzibar  by,  for  prevention  of  slave 
trade,  430;  condemnation  by,  of 
American  vessel  ia  slave  trade,  430- 
3t;  collision  of  British  steamer  with 
SSnerican  sailing  vessel  on  high  seas, 
43'~.^.Si  statutes  of,  do  not  oreutc  law 
of  sea r  434;  jurisdiction  of,  over  foreign 
shi])ping,  4,v)  -4.V  exemption  of  Swedish 
ve:>scls  from  BriUsh  provisions  relative 
to  overloading,  445. 
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Greece:  claim  of,  to  property  of  2^ppa 
in  Roumania,  155;  abuse  of  American 
flag  in,  163;  protest  of,  against  de- 
portation of  subject  from  U.S.,  275; 
status  of  American  women  married  to 
subjects  of,  374-75;  status  of  British 
women  married  to  subjects  of,  .^75. 

Grivy,  Pnsidnit  of  France:  votes  against 
ultin^atuni  to  Germany,  iifi* 

Grey  town:  bombardment  of,  by  U.S. 
warship,  up. 

Grotius:  xxxii. 

Guatemala:  right  of,  to  regulate  its  im- 
portations. JQI. 

Guizot,  trench  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs:  makes  statement  on  right  of 
French  authorities  to  remove  consul 
from  i  ahiti,  2^  25. 

Habeas  corpus:  a  writ  commanding  a 
person  having  another  in  custody-  to 
produce  the  body  of  the  person  de- 
tained with  the  day  and  cause  of  his 
caption  and  detention.  (Standard.) 
The  arguments  which  ensue  bring  out 
the  facts  and  the  law  and  allow  the 
court  to  render  a  judicial  decision. 

Habeas  corpus:  taken  to  secure  revision 
of  administrative  ruling  for  deporta- 
tion (Charalambis),  275. 

Hague,  The:  see  The  Hague. 

Halifax  Commission:  award  of  (1877), 
i8s. 

Hall:  opinion  of,  on  case  of  the  Virginius, 

.170-71. 

Haniijurg:  arrest  of  seamen  on  American 
vessels  by  authorities  of,  protested  by 
U.S.,  359-61. 

Hammarskjold,  von:  arbitrator  in  Casa- 
blanca incident.  ^70. 

Haancn,  Lard:  arbitrator  in  Fur  Seal 
case,  221. 

Hanseatic  League:  ordinances  of,  434-35. 

Hurdingf,  Sir  Charles,  British  Am- 
bassador to  Russia:  asks  for  explana- 
tion of  conduct  of  Baltic  Fleet,  q^; 
signs  agreement  for  Commission  ol 
Inquiry,  loi . 

Harlan,  ywj/k^:  arbitrator  in  Fur  Seal 
case,  221;  dissent  of,  224. 

Harrison,  President:  message  of,  on  dip- 
lomatic situation  with  Italy  (1891), 
a7o. 

Hay,  John,  U.S.  Secretary  of  State:  note 
of,  on  La  Abra  claim,  291  transmits 
balance  of  Weil  award  to  Mexico,  81; 
negotiates  treaty  on  fisheries  {1902), 

Ha>'ti:  Pelletier  award  against,  not  en* 


forced  by  U.S.,  82]  Lazare  claim 
against,  not  presscdTy  U.S.,  q6. 

Head  of  state:  see  Sovereigns. 

IlL-adland  theory:  extent  of  maritime 
jurisdiction,  183. 

Help,  self:  121-26. 

Herante  Abro  Bey:  arbitrator  in  case  of 

Russia  V.  Turkey,  58. 

Heusijlcr:  arbitrator  in  Delagoa  Bay 
Railway  case,  341 -48 

High  seas:  protection  of  British  trawlers 
(l^^^gfttr  Bank),  2^  jurisdiclicm  and 
protection  of  property  distinguished, 
221;  protection  of  Ceylon  seal  fish- 
eries, 222;  exercise  of  proicciiun  on, 
against  violation  of  revenue  laws, 
2:2-2^;  vessel  entering  harbor  in  dis- 
tress lo^cs  none  of  her  rights  on,  248; 
local  authorities  decide  to  detain  par- 
tics  implicated  in  case  of  murder  on 
{Creole),  250;  protection  of  property 
and  person  of  nationals  on,  and  else- 
where outside  the  frontiers  of  any 
state,  368-72;  attempt  to  enforce  law 
of  allegiance  on,  368;  capture  of  vessel 
flying  American  flag  on,  360;  right  of 
self-defense  on,  .^70;  right  of  visit  and 
search  on,  in  time  of  peace,  .^70;  seizure 
of  derelict  on,  371;  jurisdiction  over 
national  vesseb  on,  390  ff.;  inhere 
pirates  may  be  tried  lor  offenses  on, 
425;    law   governing    collisions  on, 

Hilton  V.  Guyot:  436-30. 

Holy  Roman  Empire:  development  of 

servitudes  in,  ip.^. 
Holy  See:  sccrctar)'  of  nimciaturc  of,  at 

Paris,  expelled  Uyo6),  i^i  Leo  XIII 

mediates  in  Caroline  Islands  dispute, 

49. 

Honey,  Mrs.,  case  of:  273-74. 
Hasten  humani  generis :  enemies  of  man- 
kind. 

Hostile  act:  seizure  of  Brazilian  coffee 
would  be, 

House  tax:  see  case  of  Perpetual  Leases 
in  Japan,  127  ff. 

Humamty:  considerations  of,  exempt 
coastal  fishing  vessels  from  capture 
as  prize,  xxxv;  regulation  of  foreign 
vessels  in  interest  of,  must  be  accepted, 
442;  U.S.  Minister  interp>oses  unof- 
ficially in  favor  of  Jews  in  Russia,  445. 

Hungary:  see  Austria- Hungary. 

Hurst,  C.  J.:  commissioner  in  AIsop 
claim,  320. 

Idem  per  diversa :  uniformity  of  principle 
through  diversity  of  practice. 
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Identic  notes:  asking  Switzerland  to  ap- 
point arbitrators.  .^41. 

Immigration:  na Lure  of  provisions  ap- 
plied to  foreign  vessels  in  relation  to, 

Immigration  and  sojourn:  rcgiilation  of, 

Immunity:  from  legal  process  claimed 
by  French  Consul,  ^i^  of  i'oreign  sov- 
ereign from  suit,  46. 

Immunities:  see  Diplomatic  representa- 
tives; Consuls. 

Immunities  of  agents  of  international 
intercourse:  225-38. 

Imports  and  tarin :  regulation  of,  201-95. 

Impressment:  dispute  between  Great 
Britain  and  U.S.  over,  368. 

Imprisonment:  justifiable  to  effect  ex- 
pulsion, ;86;  President  authorized  to 
use  reprisals  to  secure  r^ease  of 
Americans,  322. 

Income  tax:  diplomatic  and  consular 
authorities  secure  remission  of,  274. 

IndemnitaireSt  Russian:  moratory  in- 
terest claimed  by,  from  Turkey,  59. 

Indemnity:  deferred  payments  ot  in- 
terest on,  by  Turkey,  58:  not  con- 
sidered a  gift,  in  Russia  v.  Turkey,  6^ 
indemnity  returned  to  China  by  U.S^ 
117  ff.;  China  pays,  to  Japan,  203; 
U.S.  pays,  to  Italy  for  New  Orleans 
IjTiching,  270;  pay-ment  of,  to  be  made 
to  claimants'  governments,  341;  ex- 
emplar>'  and  penal,  claimed  by  U.S., 
341;  not  granted  against  Portugal, 
347;  simple  interest  usually  allowed  in 
awards  of,  348;  paid  by  Sjiain  to  Great 
Britain  ana  U.S.  in  Virginius  case,  370. 

Independence:  i.';5;  see  also  Extratem- 
toriality,  under  case  of  the  Exchange, 
230  ff. 

Indian  treaties:  not  international  law, 
vii. 

Indirect  damages:  excluded  by  commis- 
sion in  Paquet's  case,  200. 

Individuals:  place  of,  m  international 
law,  xxxi;  naiiunality  of,  3 1 1-20. 

Inequality:  basis  for  assessment  of  ex- 
penses of  Postal  Union,  4.'.}. 

Informal  intercourse:  of  diplomatic  rep- 
resentatives, many  questions  settled 
by,  ^ 

Infra  prasidia:  a  term  used  of  prizes 

brought  within  the  complete  power  of 

the  state  of  the  raptor. 
Ir.Jra  prasidui:  bringing,  might  operate 

to  vest  property,  395. 
Inhabitants:  meaning  of,  in  Treaty  of 

1818,  i^ff. 


Inquiry,  International  Commission  of: 

in  Dogger  Bank  incident.  iqt-o6. 
Insanity:  refusal  to  repatriate  nationals, 

Insoumission :  expatriated  Frenchmen 
returning  to  France  punished  for, 
323-34- 

Inspection  of  American  pork  exports: 

2Q2-9S. 

Instiiiit  de  Droit  Inl^national :  helps  to 
elucidate  principles  of  international 
law,  xxix. 

Insurrection:  recognition  of  belligerency 
not  necessary  to  judicially  establish 
fact  of  existence  of,  jut. 

Insurrectionists:  acts  of,  along  Canadian 
frontier,  121. 

Intercourse:  international,  rights  and 
immimities  of  agents  of,  3-46;  in- 
formal, of  diplomatic  representatives, 
many  questions  settled  by,  421  225-28. 

Interest:  moratory,  claimed  by  Russia 
from  Turkey,  58;  moratory,  distin- 
guished from  compensatory,  61^  reser- 
vation for  payment  of,  omitted  by 
Russia,  (ti;  failure  to  make  reservation 
for,  pleaded  as  exception  by  Turkey, 
61 ;  and  considered  by  tribunal  as 
well  taken,  63^^  64^  rate  of,  alio  wed  on 
Canevaro  cTauim,  .^10;  moratory,  al- 
lowed in  Dclapoa  Bay  Railway  award, 
347-48;  simple,  usual  method  of 
calculation  in  awards  of  indemnity, 
349> 

Interest-damages:  question  of,  in  Russia 
V.  Turkey,  58-64;  always  compensa- 
tor>',  61, 

Internal  affairs:  interference  of  diplo- 
matic representatives  in,  ground  for 

dismi.'^.jal,  ijj  powers  require  China 
to  prohibit  anti-foreign  societies,  115. 

International  Bureau  at  The  Hague:  ap- 
portionment of  cx^^nscs  of,  454. 

International  Bureau  of  the  Postal 
Union:  453. 

International  claims:  agreement  of  gov- 
ernments as  bar  to,  proscription 
as  bar  to,  55-57;  laches  as  bar  to,  55. 

International  Commission  of  Tnquir>':  m 
Dogger  liank  incident,  iqi-qO. 

International  commissions  for  the  regula- 
tion of  rivers:  450-51. 

International  diiJercnces:  methods  of 
procedure  for  the  settlement  of,  47- 
126;  three  classes  of,  42;  convention 
for  the  peaceful  settlement  of,  54. 

International  Hague  Conferences:  52- 

54: 

International   intercourse:   agents  of, 
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rights  and  immunities  of,  3-46,  325- 

International  law:  cases  distinguished 
from  certain  municipal  decisions,  v\i; 
no  technical  LinRuace  of,  x;  resolution 
in  regard  to  the  leadiiag  of,  viii-ix  »».; 
nature  of,  xxx-xxxi;  Act  of  2  Anne,  cap. 
12,  declaratory  of,  ^  is  part  of  law  of 
land  in  England,  21  n.;  territuria.1 
jurisdiction  over  crime  a  rule  of,  87: 
formation  of  new  rules  of,  i  s.^ ;  phN-sical 
limits  within  which  a  state  is  recog- 
nized as  sovereign  and  responsible  for 
the  enforcement  of,  21S-25;  U.S.  con- 
tends, to  be  "international  standard 
of  justice  and  advanced  by  analogy," 
221;  Great  Britain's  views  as  to  nature 
and  extent  of,  222;  municipal  admin- 
istration of,  in  case  of  Charalambis, 
275;  a  true  rule  of,  calls  for  observance 
bv  the  narions,  395;  obligation  to 
observe  a  rule  of,  comes  from  recipro- 
city of  practice,  305;  when  substantial 
justice  is  rule  of,  306;  nature  and 
origin  of  rules  of,  ^54. 

International  obligations:  Genn&ny  com- 
plains that  Swiss  legislation  is  inade- 
quate to  maintain,  143;  U.S.  amended 
law  to  discharge,  389. 

International  police:  Germany  claims 
that  French  in  Morocco  are  actinR  as, 
382;  Germany  distinguishes  immuni- 
ties of  forces  acting  as,  and  those  of 
military  occupant,  382. 

Intenuitional  rivers:  navigation  of  the 
Mississippi,  2^ff.\  use  of,  4S0. 

International  unions: 

Internuncio:  copy  of  Koszta  passport 
placed  in  hands  of  Austrian,  300. 

Intcqxisition  (sec  also  Protection):  de- 
termination of  interest  justifying  gov- 
ernmental, 55. 

Interpretation  of  treaties:  127-34;  diffi- 
culty in  regard  to  (Perpetual  Leases), 
referred  to  arbitration,  122  ff.\  his- 
tory of  negotiations  as  aid  to  disco\'er 
will  of  parties,  ia%',  by  collection  of 
interpretation  given  to  same  terms  by 
other  governments,  145;  indications 
for,  in  spirit  and  puqwse  of,  146. 

IntervenUon:  collective,  112;  diplomatic, 
of  U.S.  invoked  by  Alsops,  328;  diplo- 
matic, to  protect  interests  o)  nationals 
in  foreiprn  corp*:)rations,  334-48. 

Investigation:  Germany  refuses  to  make 
further,  in  regard  to  Wohlgemuth,  140. 

Inviolability:  Dhows  of  Muscat,  flying 
French  flag,  entitled  to,  in  waters  of 
Muscat,  359. 


Invitation:  of  Nicholas  11  to  peace  con- 
ference, accepted  by  all  invited  i^tates, 
.S3:  from  the  Netherlands  to  powers  to 
meet  at  The  Hague,  53- 

Irad£:  a  written  Turkisndecree. 

Irregularity :  in  appointment  of  umpire 
ground  for  anniuung  award,  69-74. 

Italian  earthquakes:  446-40. 

Italy;  viulation  of  archives  of  French 
Consulate  at  Florence,  34;  demands 
of,  upon  U.S.  re  hmching  of  Italians 
at  New  Orleans,  264-70;  minister  of, 
leaves  Washington,  267;  accepts  in- 
demnity from  U.S.,  270;  arbitration 
of  the  Canevaro  claim  against  Peru, 
316-20;  liability  of  former  subjects 
of,  to  military  servnce  in,  3^  «.;  re- 
fusal of,  to  extradite  nationals  for 
crimes  conmiitted  abroad,  373.  409- 
11;  extradition  by  U.S.  of  American 
citizen  to,  408-11;  assists  in  blockade 
of  Ziin/ilW  for  suppression  of  slave 
trade,  430;  American  relief  for  victims 
of  earthquakes  in,  446-49. 

Jackson,  President :  favors  acceptance  of 
award  on  northeastern  boundary, 

Jally,  case  of:  French  Council  of  State 
(1859)  declares  local  authorities  com- 
petent to  exercise  jurisdiction  over 
crew  in  case  of  homicide  on  foreign 
vessel,  2«;8-<;q. 

Japan:  chancellor  of  legation  of,  mur- 
dered at  Pekinp,  113;  case  of  Perpetual 
Leases  in,  at  The  Hague,  127;  Treaty 
of  Shimonoseki  between  China  and 
(1895),  203;  cession  of  Liao-tung  to, 
20.:;;  retrocession  of  Liao-tung  to 
China  by,  203;  Treaty  of  Portsmouth 
between  Russia  and,  transferring  lease 
of  Port  .'Vrthur  to,  207;  demands  of, 
upon  China  (19 15),  208;  extension  of 
lease  of  Port  Arthur,  2qS. 

Jefferson,  President:  asserts  rights  of  U.S. 
to  free  navigation  of  Mississippi,  296; 
on  status  of  seamen  on  American  ves- 
sels, 361. 

Jenkins,  Sir  I>colinc:  relates  the  trial  of 
privateers  for  piracy,  424-  25. 

Jews:  protection  of,  in  Persia,  445. 

John  and  Sarah:  release  of  English  fish- 
ing vessel,  by  French  prize  court,  xxv. 

Joint  action:  of  powers  in  China,  112  ff. 

Jortin  case:  26-30. 

Judgments  (see  also  Res  judicata) :  foreign, 

436-39- 

Judicaia,  res:  64. 

Jurisdiction  {see  also  Extraterritoriality; 
'  Extraterritorial  crime) :  incompetence 
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of  local  authorities  in  case  of  official 

acts  of  consul,  2-}  of  Hayti  to  punish 
offenses  in  her  own  waters, 
territorial,  over  crime  a  nde  of  inter- 
national law,  87;  legal  fiction  of  extra- 
territoriality of  ambassadors  cannot 
be  extended  to  individuals  not  related 
to  them,  230;  exercise  of  national,  sud- 
denly, witnout  notice,  a  violation  of 
faith,  2.^2;  exclusive  nature  of  national, 
27, 2 ;  cannot  be  extended  to  sovercitrns, 
s.^  limits  of,  of  consuls  over 

vessels  and  crews,  246  ff.\  vessel  en- 
tering harbor  in  distress  loses  none  of 
her  rights  on  high  soas,  248^  entry  of 
Creole  into  British  jurisdiction  result 
of  crime,  240;  slaves  become  free  on 
entering  British,  240:  local  authori- 
ties detain  parties  implicated  in  mur- 
der on  high  seas  (Crrole),  250;  extent 
of,  over  crew,  left  to  consuls  as  meas- 
ure of  comity,  2<;.s;  local  authorities 
competent  to  exercise,  over  crew  in 
case  of  homicide  on  vessel,  258-59; 
enforcement  of  law  of  allegiance  within 
territorial,  difTcrs  from  attempt  to  en- 
force it  on  high  seas,  368;  over  vessels 
dependent  on  ownership,  not  on  regis- 
try, 371;  exercise  of,  over  repatriated 
nationals  for  acts  done  abroad,  373- 
74;  exercise  of,  over  nationals  resident 
aCroad,  373-77:  consular  or  extra- 
territorial,  ^ 7 exercise  of,  over 
aliens  for  acts  done  within  another 
state,  386-80;  for  acts  done  abroad  as 
agent  of  foreign  state,  300-^1;  over 
pirates,  425;  maritime,  432-35. 

Jurists,  international:  Greece  and  Rou- 
mania  consult,  in  regard  to  Zappa 
affair,  155. 

Jury  de  tncdieUitc  lingua:  a  British 
method  of  selecting  a  jury  for  the  trial 
of  aliens,  consisting  half  of  ah'ens  and 
half  of  nationals. 

Jury  de  nudietate  lingua:  Warren  and 
Costc!lo  claim  rif^ht  of  trial  by,  321. 

Jus  genlium:  generally  and  iuaccuralcly 
employed  to  mean  international  law. 
Formerly  employed  in  another  inac- 
curate sense  to  designate  diplomatic 
immunities. 

Jus  gentium :  see  International  Law. 

Jus  sanguinis:  right  by  descent;  applied 
to  nationality  as  determined  by 
nationality  of  parents. 

Jus  sanguinis  and  jus  soli  in  Chile: 

Jusserand,  French  A  mhassador  at  Washing- 
ton :  notcii  of,  in  case  of  Roussel,  276-78. 


Jus  soli:  right  of  the  soil  or  territorial 

sovereicm.  In  reference  to  nationality 
it  denotes  the  acquisition  of  the  nation- 
ality of  the  local  sovereign  by  birth 
witiuD  its  jurisdiction. 

Kaznakoff,  Admiral:  designated  Rus- 
sian commissioner,  Commission  of 
Inquiry,  Dogger  Bank  incident,  102; 
unable  to  act,  102. 

Kent,  Chancellor:  on  national  character, 

Ketteler,  Baron  von,  German  Minister  to 
China:  murdered  at  Peking  (1900), 
ili 

Kiao-chau:  lease  of,  to  Germany  (i8qS), 
203-05 ;  expubion  of  Germany  from 
(1014).  207. 

King  of  the  Netherlands:  award  of,  on 
northeastern  boundary  of  the  U.S., 

Knox,  US.  Secretary  of  State:  311,  314. 

Koszta  case:  5T"i;2,  298-311. 

Kowloon:  lease  of,  to  Great  Britain 

(1898),  207. 
Kriege:  arbitrator  in  Casablanca  incident, 

122: 

Kriiger,   Paul:   negotiates  convention 

with  Portugal,  335^  ^36. 
Kwang-chau:  lease  of,  to  France  (1898), 

La  Abra:  see  Weil  and  La  Abra  cases, 

Labrador:  liberty  to  fish  on  coast  of,  i8i: 
liberty  to  dry  fish  on  coast  of,  iSL 

Laches:  as  bar  to  international  claims, 
^5;  Turkey  pleads  Russia  guilty  of, 

Lamirande  case:  action  of  France  in, 
cited  as  precedent  (Savarkar  case), 
420-21. 

Lammasch,  Professor :  arbitrator  in  North 
Atlantic  I  ishcries  ca>e,  uS?;  arbitrator 
in  case  of  Dhows  of  Muscat,  353. 

Lampdorff,  Comtl,  Russian  Fornt^n  Min- 
isUr :  signs  agreement  for  Commission 
of  Inquiry  on  Dogger  Bank  incident, 

IQI  ■ 

Language:  English  Ambassador's  apology 
translated  into  Russian  and  German, 
6^  China  erects  expiaiorx-  monument 
mscribed  in  Latin,  German,  Chinese, 
114;  French  text  of  joint  note  to  be 
authoritative,  117;  meaning  of  xtiiMen, 
137  f>.;  meaning  of  auf  crfordcrn  in 
treaty,  144;  Postal  Union  publishes 
journal  in  French,  English,  and  Ger- 
man, 
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Lansdownc,  Lord,  British  Forrign  Secre- 
tary: statement  of,  on  Dogger  Bank 
inddenl,  loo;  concludes  agreement 
with  France,  re  Dhows  of  Muscat, 
350- 

Lapse  of  time:  extinguishment  of  obliga- 
tions by,  %2. 

Lardy;  arbitrator  in  case  of  Russia  v. 
Turkey,  58, 

Law  of  nations  {set  also  International 
law):  part  of  law  of  England,  xxxii; 

Eiracy  under,  distinguished  from  piracy 
y  munidpiJ  statute,  86j  definition 
of,  by  Congress,  re  expatnation,  321; 
part  of  common  law  of  England,  427. 
Lmcrmce,  case  of  the  Brig:  430-3 1 . 
Lawrence  extradition  case:  referred  to, 

416  tL 

La^are  claim  {su  Pelletier  claim,  Si- 
Mi  96-^8. 

IvOases  and  servitudes:  •ITJ-20B,. 

Leases:  Perpetual,  in  Japan,  127-33;  of 
territory  in  China,  203-08. 

Legation:  asylum  in  (Rippcrda's  case), 
16;  closing  of,  at  Caracas  by  U.S., 
1QQ=I2;  American,  in  Venezuela  placed 
in  rharge  of  Brazilian  Minister,  112; 
extraterritoriality  of,  is  subject  to 
local  jurisdiction  (XikitchenkoU),  228- 
20;  U.S.  Minister  at  Santiago  offers 
asylum  in,  243;  of  U.S.  at  Santiago 
>laccd  tmder  surveillance  because  of 
larbored  refugees,  245;  sur\'cillance  of, 
n  case  of  asylum  not  contrary  to 
law,  245. 

Legations:  228-30. 

Lcgatitms:  rights  of  powers  to  defend, 
in  China,  ii  s. 

Legislation:  effect  of  national,  on  prop- 
erty of  foreign  government,  i  ^o; 
France  withdraws  proposed,  objec- 
tionable to  Great  Britain,  38Q. 

Legislative  recognition:  of  rightsof  foreign 
states,  427. 

Legislative  retorsion:  against  shipping, 
107:  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
proposes,  against  German  wines,  204. 

Leo  XIII,  Pope:  "Proposition"  of,  in 
controversy  over  Caroline  and  Pelew 
Islands,  40. 

Leopold,  King  of  the  Belgians:  award  of, 
in  case  of  the  Forte,  ^ 

Letter  of  credence:  President  Buchanan 
transmits,  to  Rush  upon  change  of 
government  in  France,  i66. 

Letters  of  recall:  Russian  .Ambassador 
departs  without,  arrangements  that 
Russian  Ambassador  should  ask  for,  2, 

Letters  rogatory:  433-^3. 


Lewis,  Samuel:  member  of  U.S.-Panama 
Joint  Commission  (1913),  174. 

Lex  loci:  application  of,  to  offenses  a  rule 
of  international  law,  87. 

Lex  loci  fori :  the  local  or  territorial  law 
of  the  country  to  which  a  court, 
wherein  an  action  is  brought  or  other 
legal  proceedings  are  taken,  belongs. 
(Dicey:  Conflict  of  Laws  [ad  ed.), 
p.  284 

Lex  loci  fori:  obligations  enforced  ac- 
cording to,  56. 

Liability:  assumption  of  Bolivian,  by 
Chile,  328;  of  conqueror  for  local 
obligations,  330733;  of  Chile  for  diplo- 
matic  undertakings,  330-33. 

Liao-tung:  cession  of,  to  Japan  (1895), 
203;  retrocession  of,  to  China,  203. 

Libel:  conviction  of  Peltier  for,  of  Napo- 
leon,  429;  Lord  George  Gordon  con- 
>ncted  for,  of  Queen  of  France,  4:9. 

Liberty:  difference  between  "right" 
and,  in  regard  to  fisheries,  178;  and 
life  of  nationals  of  other  states,  pro- 
tection of,  439-45- 

Liber um  veto :  possession  of  the  veto  by 
each  member  of  the  Polish  Diet  so 
that  unanimity  was  necessary  to 
transact  business. 

Liber  um  veto:  inconvenience  of,  at  The 
Hague,  etc.,  452. 

License:  sovereigns  enter  foreign  terri- 
tory under  implied,  of  immimity,  233. 

Lieber,  Francis:  work  of,  loUoWcd  oy 
Conference  of  Brussels,  S4. 

Life  and  Ubcrty:  protection  of,  of  na- 
tionals of  other  states,  439-45. 

Limitation:  effect  of,  to  bar  claim,  55. 

Limits,  physical,  within  which  a  state  is 
recognized  as  sovereign  and  responsi- 
ble for  the  enforcement  of  interna- 
tional law:  218-25. 

Little,  John,  U .S. -Venezuelan  Commis- 
sion of  1885:  award  of,  in  claim  of  John 
IL  Williams,  55. 

Livingston,  U .ST^ecretary  of  State:  note 
of,  re  Falkland  Islands,  211. 

Loadline,  British:  made  to  apply  to 
foreign  vessels,  444. 

Loans:  Brazil  raises,  on  coffee,  159. 

Lohman:  see  Savorin  Lohman. 

London:  Treaty  of  (1871),  137. 

Ixird  Stowell:  see  Sir  William  Scott. 

Lorimer:  on  custom  as  a  source  of  in- 
ternational law,  xxvii  n. 

Lourenco  Afarquos:  provision  for  rail- 
way from,  to  Transvaal,  334-3.t. 

Lucrum  cessans :  element  of,  La  fixing 
compensatioD,  347. 
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Lumb,  Alfred,  case  of:  280-8.1. 

LuU:  see  Wohlgemuth  affair,  13 7-40- 


Machado,  Juan  N.,  Jr.:  fraudulent  ap- 
pointment of,  as  umpire  for  U.S.- 
Venezuela Claims  Commission  (1866), 

111 

Mackintosh,  Sir  James:  on  mitigation 
in  practice  of  war,  xxxiv. 

Madison,  President:  message  of,  on  im- 
pressment, 368. 

Madrid:  Convention  of,  grants  to  Ger- 
many most-favored-nation  rights  in 
Morocco,  382. 

Magdalen  fslands:  liberty  to  fish  on 
shores  of,  i8r.  301. 

Mails:   see   Universal   Postal  Union, 

Majority:  vote  of,  in  decision  of  Postal 
Union,  45^ 

Malouines:  see  Falkland  T«?lands. 

Malvinas:  see  Falkland  Islands. 

Manchester,  Lord,  English  Ambassador 
to  Venice:  Venetian  customs  officials 
punished  for  oileusc  against,  5. 

Mandamus:  &  writ  or  order  to  any  per- 
son nr  inferior  court  to  perform  some 
specific  duty. 

Mandamus:  writ  of,  to  compel  distribu- 
tion on  awards,  79. 

Mandelstam:  arbitrator  in  case  of  Rus- 
sia V.  Turkey,  58. 

Manti  militari:  omcial  use  of  force. 

Marcy,  (J.S.  Secretary  of  Slate:  opinion 
of,  on  refusal  of  exequatur  to  consul, 
iS;  discusses  consular  pri\ilef?cs  in 
letter  to  minister  at  Parii  (1854), 
also  in  note  to  Portuguese  Charg6 
(1855),  22  agrees  to  salute  French 
national  flag,  3^  note  of,  on  claims 
arising  from  bombardment  of  Grey- 
town,  120;  note  of,  in  Koszta  case, 
298-311;  on  rights  of  American  seamen 
in  forei^  port,  3S9-6i' 

Mere  clausitm:  consideration  of,  re 
Behring  Sea  is,  21^  Jf. 

Marginal  seas:  exerase  of  protection  on, 
against  violation  of  revenue  laws, 
222-23;  extent  of,  372. 

Muine  Oniinance  of  Louis  XFV':  435. 

Maritime  Frontier  Arbitration:  omitted, 
vi  n. 

Maritime  jurisdiction  {see  also  Jurisdic- 
tion): extent  of,  according  to  headland 
theory,  183;  difficulties  in  definition 
of  bays,  183;  in  case  of  Fuca  Strait, 
iqq;  Russia  recognizes  limit  of  cannon 
shot,  215^  433-^5. 

Marriage:    conflict   between    laws  of 


Greece  and  TJ.S.,  374;  of  American 
women  to  subjects  of  Greece,  374-75. 

Marshall,  Chief-Justice:  on  equality  of 
nations,  153;  opinion  of,  in  the  Ex- 
change case,  231. 

Martens,  F.  de:  arbitrator  in  Pious  Fimd 
ca-se,  66;  on  Nikitchenkofif  case,  225  n.\ 
awardof,  in  Costa  Rica  Packet  case, 
373-. 

Masonu,  case  of  the:  361-67. 

Mattucof,  Ambassador  of  Pcier  the  Great, 
case  of:  3-7. 

Matzen,  Professor:  arbitrator  in  Pious 
Fund  case,  6(L 

^TcLcod  case:  131-23;  389. 

Measure  of  damages:  ^8-64.  366H67. 

Mediation:  of  Leo  XIII,  in  Caroline 
Islands  dispute,  40;  King  of  the  Nether- 
lands as  arbitrator  suggests  com- 
promise  boimdary,  81-82;  arbitral 
tribunal  suggests  act  of  grace,  363. 

Mediation  and  goo<l  ofuces :  4Q-52. 

Merchant  Shipping  Act:  439-45- 

Merchant  vessels:  246- 5:9. 

Mexican  border,  cattle  ou:  401. 

Mexico:  claim  of  U.S.  against,  in  Pious 
Fund  case,  64;  fraudulent  claims 
against  (Weil  juul  La  Abra  cases),  2ii 
assumption  of  jurisdiction  by,  over 
offenses  committed  abroad,  386-89; 
rule  of  reciprocity  applied  by  U.S. 
and,  with  respect  to  cattle  on  border, 
401. 

MikitschcnkofT:  5e«  Nikitcbenkoff,  12^ 

Military  necessity:  as  justification  for  ac- 
tion of  Russian  Baltic  fleet,  104,  106. 

Militar>'  occupation:  French  rights  of, 
in  Casablanca,  380;  Germany  dis- 
tinguishes between  rights  of,  and 
forces  acting  as  police,  382. 

Military  service:  test  of  whether  alien 
can  be  enrolled  for,  271;  obligation  of 
resident  aliens  to  perform,  221  ff.\ 
may  be  required  of  those  domiciled. 
307:  U.S.  asks  whether  France  will 
nold  to,  minor  naturalized  in  U.S.  by 
father,  312;  Italian  law  in  regard  to, 
and  expatriation,  334  n,\  liability  to, 
cause  of  arrest  of  seaman  on  U.S. 
vessel,  359-60. 

Ministerial :  pertaining  to  an  act  or  duty 
performed  in  accordance  with  legal 
authority  rather  than  with  regard  to 
propriety,  judgment,  etc.;  mandatory, 
as  opposed  to  judicial  or  discretionary. 
(Standard.) 

Ministers  {see  also  Diplomatic  repre- 
sentatives): basis  for  the  immunities 
of,  from  jurisdiction,  234. 
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Minors:  effect  of  naturalization  of  father, 

Missionaries:  protection  of,  124  ff. 
Mississippi:  early  claims  of  U.S.  to  free 

navij^tion  of,  ;o6. 

Mixed  commission:  under  Treaty  of  1866 
between  U.S.  and  Mexico,  6^  under 
Convention  of  1866  between  U.S.  and 
Venezuela,  6^1  between  U.S.  and  Vene- 
zuela (1003)780. 

Mob  violence:  responsibility  of  govern- 
ment in  case  of,  ihSiff. 

Mobilization:  of  British  fleets  after 
Doppcr  Bank  incident,  qq. 

Modus  Vivendi :  in  diplomacy,  a  temporary 
arrangement  between  two  sovereign- 
ties providing  for  the  conduct  of  cer- 
tain affairs  pending  negotiations  for 
a  treaty  on  the  same  subject-matter. 
(Standard.) 

Modus  Vivendi:  between  Great  Britain 
and  U.S.  relative  to  fishing,  t86. 

Money:  prerogative  of  states  as  to,  pro- 
tected by  law  of  nations,  437. 

Moore,  John  Bassctt:  on  difficulty  with 
arbitration,  vi  n.;  criticized  opinion 
in  Hilton  v.  Guyot,  438  tl. 

Moratory  interest:  interest  accruing  by 
reason  of  delay  in  the  payment  of 
simis  due. 

Moratory  interest:  claimed  for  Russian 
itukmnitcircs,  58^  distingtiished  from 
compensatory,  oi;  obligation  for,  in 
international  law  denied  by  Turkey, 
61:  obligation  to  pay,  admitted  by 
tnbunal,  6^  6^  ^owed  in  Dclagoa 
Bay  Railway  case,  ^47. 

Morgan,  Scnulor:  arbitrator  in  Fur  Seal 
case,  221;  dissent  of,  224. 

Morocco:  eflect  t^f  military  occupation 
upon  consular  jurisdiction  in,  382-84; 
most- favored-nation  rights  in^  382; 
jurisdiction  of  U.S.  over  Confederate 
sailors  in,  411-12. 

Most-favored-nal ion  clause:  in  treaties 
stipulates  that  "all  favors  which 
either  coniracliug  party  has  granted  in 
the  past  or  will  giant  in  the  future  to 
any  third  state  must  be  granted  to 
the  other  party."  (Oppcnheim.) 

Most-favored-nation  treaty:  between 
France  and  Muscat,  351;  privileges 
of,  enjoyed  by  Germany  m  Morocco, 

Motono,  Japanese  Ambassador  at  Paris: 
arbitrator  in  case  of  Peq>ctual  Leases 
in  Japan,  130. 

MouraN^eft,  Count,  Russian  Minister  for 
Foreign   Affairs:    communicates  to 


diplomatic  corps  rescript  from  Tsar 

sujrpesting  international  conference  to 
restrict  armaments,  s-- 
Municipal  law:  decision  m,  distinguished 
from  international  law,  vii;  cannot  be 
criterion  to  settle  intcmalional  dis- 
pute in  third  state,  301;  Peru  submits 
mterpretation  of  her,  to  arbitration, 
ai6. 

Murder:  on  high  seas,  local  authorities 
decide  to  detain  parties  implicated 
{Creole),  250. 

Muscat:  engagement  of  France  and  Great 
Britain  to  respect  independence  of 
Sultan  of,  3  so;  authori;^ation  of  sub- 
jects of,  to  fly  French  flag,  35o-.'^2; 
privileges  of  extraterritoriality  m, 
351;  most-favorcd-nation  treaty  be- 
tween France  and,  3-'>i;  treaties  be- 
tween Great  Britain  and,  351;  protest 
of,  against  francisation,  352;  upheld 
by  Great  Britain,  3';2;  status  of 
French  prot^g^  in,  defined  by  award, 

Myers  and  Tunstall,  case  of:  411-12. 

Nalbandian,  extradition  of,  case  of:  403- 

Napoleon  III,  Emperor  of  the  French: 
libel  filed  in  name  of,  against  the 

Sapphire,  168;  suit  not  abated  by  de- 
position of,  169. 

Napoleon:  seizure  of  the  Exchange  under 
decrees  of,  230;  Peltier  convicted  for 
libel  of,  429. 

Nassau:  liberation  of  American  slaves 
at, 

National  character:  Marcy  discusses 
domicile  in  relation  to,  ^^05. 

National  cotirts:  recourse  to,  open  to 
aliens,  100-10;  Greece  objects  to  sub- 
mission of  its  rights  in  Zappa  estate 
to  Roumanian,  155;  jurisdiction  of, 
to  apply  Sherman  Act  in  re  Brazilian 
coffee,  i4l 

National  legislation:  expulsion  in  viola- 
tion of,  considered  abusive,  291; 
irregularity  of  rendition  according  to, 
not  material  in  international  law 
(Savarkar),  422. 

National  treatment:  aliens  entitled  to, 
only  in  case  of  mob  violence,  269. 

Nationality  {see  also  Basis  of  protec- 
tion, 298  ff.):  effect  of  conquest  on 
transfer  of,  172;  of  individuals,  311- 
20;  S}>anish  law  regarding  children  of 
Spaniards,  315;  criterion  adopted  by 
Permanent  Court  to  determine,  of 
Cancvaro,  318;  exerdse  of  citizenship 
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determines,  318;  status  of  AIsop  Com- 
pany in  dispute,  .^26-.34;  right  of  U.S. 
to  protect  property  of  /Vmerican 
citizens,  .^20;  claim  of  subjects  to  be 
removed  from  jurisdiction  of  sover- 
eign, domicile  not  equivalent  in 
effect  to,  seaman  considered  to 
have  nationality  of  vessel,  361;  Ger- 
many considered  native  of  Alsace- 
Lorratnc  naturalized  in  France  as 
German,  379. 

Nationality  and  protection  of  corpora- 
tions: ^2^z52i 

Nationality  and  protection  of  vessels: 

Nationals:  diplomatic  intervention  to 
protect  interests  of,  in  foreign  corpora- 
tion, ^34-4^;  relation  of  governments 
to  claims  of,  .^41;  protection  of  prop- 
erty and  person  of,  on  the  high  seas 
and  elsewhere  outside  the  frontiers 
of  any  state,  368-72;  France  and  Italy 
refuse  to  extradite,  ^7.^;  exercise  of 
jurisdiction  over  repatriated,  lor  crimes 
and  acts  done  af^road,  373-74;  exer- 
cise of  juristlictiua  over  resident, 
abroad,  374-77;  refusal  to  extradite, 
411  n.;  protection  of  life  and  liberty 
oFTbclonging  to  other  states,  439-45. 

Naturalization:  little  naturalization  ob- 
tained  in  Roumania,  i  s.s ;  of  Dubuc,  a 
minor,  Uirough  nuturalization  uf  father, 
312. 

Nature,  law  of:  Tcfferson  bases  naviga- 
tion of  Mississippi  on,  296;  situation 
of  Koszta  under,  304. 

Navicjation  of  European  rivers:  450. 

NeccssiLy:  all  private  interests  give  way 
to,  of  war,  XXXV ;  military,  as  justifica- 
tion for  action  of  Russian  Baltic  f!ect, 
104,  106;  Lord  Ash  burton  expresses 

'  regret  for  violation  of  U.S.  territory 

'  on  plea  of,  122:  as  test  of  enrollment 
of  aliens  for  military  service,  271. 

Negotiation:  of  treaties,  126;  by  German 
Government  to  seciuic  concessions  in 
return  for  admission  of  pork,  203-94. 

Negotiations:  history  of,  as  aid  to  dis- 
cover  will  of  the  parties,  145. 

Netherlands:  instructions  of  Great 
Britain  to  seize  Dutch  fishing  vessels, 
zxxiv;  government  of,  invites  powers 
to  meet  at  The  Hague,  ^  award  of 
king  of,  on  northeastern  boundary,  81^ 
right  of,  to  compel  U.S.  citizen  to 
render  military  service,  270;  award 
against,  in  Costa  Rica  Packet  case, 
372;  cooperation  of,  in  blocicade  of 
Zanzibar,  430. 


Netherlands,  King  of  the:  arbitrator  on 

northeastern  boundary  of  U.S.,  81-83. 

Neutrality:  cases  not  selected  as  exam- 
ples of  international  law  of  peace,  x; 
judicial  decisions  of  national  courts 
not  themselves  precedents,  viii 
violation  of  laws  of,  ground  for  revoca- 
tion of  exequatur,  ^  Russia,  Ger- 
many, and  Austria  warn  Switzerland 
that  she  is  abusing  her,  13Q;  moment 
for  recognition  of  revolutionary'  gov- 
ernment without  departing  from  obliga- 
tions of,  16%. 

Neutralization  of  the  Black  Sea:  134-^7. 

New  endence:  §6]  ground  for  annulment 
of  award,  05-98. 

New  governments:  166. 

New  Orleans:  asylum  on  Spanish  war- 
ships at,  refused,  242;  lynching  of 
Italians  at,  264-70. 

New  Orleans  lynching,  the:  264-70. 

New  rules:  formation  of,  of  international 
law,  153;  equitable  compromise  ba^ 
of  all,  154. 

New  states:  164. 

Newfoundland :  liberty  to  fish  on  speci- 
fied coasts  of,  181,  201;  liberty  to  cure 
fish  on  southern  part  of  coast  of,  181; 
remains  out^de  of  Confederation, 
184;  responsibility  of  Great  Britain 
for  lepislation  of,  184;  attack  on 
American  fi&hcrmen  at  Fortune  Bay, 
i8.s;  regulation  of  fisheries  by,  185. 
I  SO;  institution  of  jxTmancnt  rniit«^ 
fishing  commis.sion  for,  195. 

Newton,  the:  24<'>-43. 

Nicaragua:  refu.-ie,s  exequatur  to  U.S. 
Consul,  18]  controversy  of,  with  Grey- 
town  authorities,  118. 

Nicholas  II,  Tsar  of  Rmsia:  expresses 
regret  for  Dogger  Bank  incidenL,  loo. 

Nikitchenkoff  case,  the:  228-30. 

Non-intervention:  policy  of  U.S.,  167. 

Non-obscrv  ancc:  right  of  termmation 
of  the  German-Swiss  treaty  for,  con- 
tested by  Switzerland,  T46. 

North  Atlantic  Fisheries  Arbitration, 
the:  177-202. 

North  Sea  Convention:  ten-mile  rule 
applied  to  bays  by,  aosj^ 

North  Sea  incident:  set  Dogger  Bank. 

Northeastern  Boundary'  of  the  United 
States  Arbitration:  8i-8j. 

Norway  and  Sweden :  note  of,  re  applica- 
tion of  British  decklfmd  provision  to 
foreign  vessels,  441-42. 

Notes:  exchange  of,  as  record  of  diplo- 
matic agreement,  48^  agreement 
effected  by  exchange  of,  416. 
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Notice:  U.S.  contends  established  right 
in  fisheries  not  to  he  withdrawn  with- 
out, 21 1 ;  Great  Britain  gives,  of  inten- 
tion to  hoist  flag  over  Falklands,  212; 
exercise  of  national  jurisdiction  with- 
out, constitutes  violation  of  fiuth,  2^^ 2. 

Nova  Scotia:  enactment  of  Hovcnng 
Act  by  legislature  of,  183;  interpreta- 
tion of  term  "bays"  by  authuritics 
of,  18.^;  "headland  theory"  advanced 
by,  i8j. 

Nunciature:  secretary  of,  expelled  from 
France  (1906),  12^ 

Obiter  dictum :  renurks  not  directly  per- 
tinent to  the  decision  of  the  case. 
An  opinion  by  a  judpe  on  a  point  not 
es^ntial  to  the  decision  on  the  main 
question.  (Standard.) 

Obugations:  enforcement  of.  according 
to  the  lex  loci  fori,  56]  to  foreign  gov- 
ernment not  to  be  urged  against  rights 
held  under  grant,  343. 

Obligations  and  things:  ifiS. 

Occupation:  effective,  as  title  to  sov- 
ereignty, 4^  continuation  of,  by  powers 
in  China,  ris;  rights  derived  from 
(Falkland  Tskmds),  208  ff.;  Great 
Britain  contends  that  seals  are  res 
ntdlius,  223;  military,  of  coast  of  Bolivia, 
by  Chile,  327;  levy  of  duties  by  Chile 
during,  337. 

Officer:  naval,  of  U.S.,  sxunmoned  before 
French  tribunal,  4^  declines  to  re- 
ceive citation,  43^  commander  of  St. 
Louis  examines  Koszta  claim  to  pro- 
tection, 300;  demands  Koszta's  re- 
lease, 300;  obligation  of,  to  resist 
wrong  committed  against  Roszta 
under  law  of  nature,  30.^. 

Officers:  office  of  consul  at  an  end  when 
consular  flag  hauled  down,  2^ 
rights  and  immunities  of,  when  acting 
as  agents  of  international  intercourse, 
38-46:  arrest  and  imprisonment  of 
British  naval,  in  Brazil,  ^  .Admiral 
Kimberly  sent  to  protect  American 
interests  in  Samoa,  naval,  do  not 
possess  representative  character,  45; 
German,  temporarily  protect  French- 
men in  Venezuela,  107-0S;  French 
naval  conunaudcr  demands  release  of 
nationals,  108;  Captain  Hollins  with- 
out specific  instructions  destroyed 
Greytown  as  redress  for  insult  to  U.S. 
representative,  120;  Captain  Haddock 
dismissed,  disavowed  by  U.S.,  11^4; 
necessity  of,  to  act  sometimes  without 
instruction,  167;  British  naval  com- 
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mander  takes  possession  of  Falklands, 
212;  France  claims  delivery  of  SaNTirkar 
without  auLboriiy,  418:  ignorance  of 
French  official  as  to  Savarkar's  iden- 
tity urired  as  ground  for  nullity  of  sur- 
render, 421;  warships  sent  to  aid,  at 
Messina,  447. 

Official:  Italian,  punished  for  violation 
of  consular  archives,  ^  not  responsi- 
ble for  acts  of  government,  before 
courts  of  another  state,  156. 

Official  act:  of  consul,  local  authorities 
incompetent  in  case  of,  274:  Consul 
Jortin  s  letter  to  the  Times  considered, 
by  French  tribunal,  29. 

Olney ,  US.  Secretary  ofState :  report  of, 
on  .\merican  citizens  in  Turkey,  124. 

OloJ  W yk :  see  Tchemiak  aflair,  392-93. 

Oman :  see  Muscat. 

"On  leave":  Italian  Minister  withdraws 
from  Washington  "on  leave"  (New 
Orleans  lynching),  267. 

Opinion:  law  should  be  in  harmony  with, 
154;  common,  consent  may  be  tested 
by,  growing  out  of  usage,  232. 

Orinoco  Steamship  Company,  case  of: 
8o-q6. 

Overloading:  of  vessels  {see  Merchant 
Shipping  .Act),  430  ff. 

Overthrow  of  Balmaceda,  the:  243-46. 

Oyer  and  Terminer:  a  court  empowered 
by  the  Crown  "to  hear  and  deter- 
mine" criminal  cases. 

Pacific  blockade:  effects  of,  differ  from 

war  blockade,  383.    {Sec  Blockade  of 

Zanzibar,  430.) 
Pacific  Ocean:  restrictions  on  sealing  in 

northern,  224. 
Pact  of  Indefinite  Truce:  between  Chile 

and  Bolivia  (1884),  327. 
Pacta  servenda  sunt :  treaties  ought  to  be 

observed. 

Panama:  treaty  of,  with  U.S.  dates  from 
exchange  of  ratification,  127;  rights  of 
Canal  Zone  squatters,  174. 

Paris:  International  Commission  of  In- 
quiry at,  on  Dogger  Bank  incident, 
102;  Congress  of  (1856),  134;  Treaty 
of  (1763),  French  fishing  rights  under, 
i:S. 

Palmcrston,  Ixfrd,  British  Foreign  Stare' 
tary:  opinion  of,  on  dismissal  of  Sir 
Henry  Bulwer  from  Madrid  (1S4S), 
12:  docs  not  present  claims  for  bom- 
bardment of  Greytown,  121;  justifies 
destruction  of  the  Caroline  on  ground 
of  scU'-tlcfensc,  122;  on  occupation  of 
the  Falkland  Islands,  ai2.  213,  215. 
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Paquele  Halana :  xxxii. 

Paquet's  case:  200-01. 

Parliament:  act  of,  declaratory  of  law  of 
nations,  xxxii;  cannot  make  rules  for 
foreign  vessels  on  high  seas,  4.^.^. 

Passport:  see  Safe-conduct. 

Passports:  Russian  Aniliassador  receives 
his,  3j  return  of,  to  Papal  Nuncio,  i2i 
application  for,  by  diplomatic  repre- 
sentative, 1 00;  refusal  of,  to  Under- 
bill to  leave  Venezuela,  156. 

Paul,  Dr.  Jos6  de  J.:  debvers  award  of 
American-Venezuelan  Claims  Com- 
mission (1903),  250-61. 

PayTnents  on  awards,  suspension  of :  77. 

Peace,  international  law  of:  neutrality 
cases  not  selected  as  examples,  x. 

Peace  protocol:  signed  by  China  and  the 
powers,  II7. 

Peaceful  Settlement  of  International 
Differences,  Convention  for:  «:4. 

Pelagic  sealinj^:  U.S.  claims  extermina- 
tion of  seals  on  high  seas  is  coJUra 
bonos  mores,  220. 

Pelew  Islands:  see  Caroline  Islands,  49- 

Pcfletier  claim:  82-89. 

Peltier,  case  of:  dted,  42(j. 

Permanent  Court  of  Arbitration  at  The 
Hague  (see  also  The  Hague):  estab- 
lished iSoo,  SAi 

Pemoctation:  rule  of,  sometimes  applied 
to  recaptures,  395. 

Perpetual  allegiance  and  expatriation: 
320-25. 

Persia:  Minister  of  U.S.  protects  Jews 
in,  44S. 

Person:  meaning  of  term,  in  treaty  with 
Italy,  4IO- 

Person  and  property  of  nationals  on  the 
high  seas,  and  elsewhere  outside  the 
frontiers  of  any  state,  protection  of: 
368-72. 

Persona  rum  grata:  sufficient  reason  for 
dismissal  of  diplomatic  representative, 

Peru:  wrongful  arrest  of  U.S.  Consul  in, 
22;  arbitration  of  Canevaro  claim 
against,  316-20;  Bolivian  customs  col- 
lected at  port  of,  327;  war  between 
Chile  and,  327. 

Peruvian  Commissioner:  opinion  of,  on 
Consul  Weile's  claim,  22^ 

Peter  the  Great:  receives  apology  from 
English  Ambassador,  6^  content  with 
satisfaction  offered  by  Great  Brit- 
ain, 7. 

Peter  the  Great's  Ambassador,  case  of: 

ill 


Physical  limits  within  which  a  state  b 
recog;nized  as  sovereign  and  responsi- 
ble for  the  enforcement  of  inteniatiocal 
law:  2 [8-25. 

Pierce,  Fresidenl :  on  settlement  of  case 
of  SouI6,  10^  declines  to  deliver  Koszta 
to  Austria,  311. 

Pious  Fund  of  the  Califomias,  case  of: 
64-69. 

Piracy:  master  and  crew  of  the  WHliam 
tried  for,  8^  by  law  of  nations  dis- 
tingiiished  Trom,  by  municipal  statute, 
86;  slave  trade  defined  as,  82;  Justice 
Strong  makes  erroneous  award  be- 
cause Pelletier  had  not  committed, 
under  international  law,  S^i  charge  of, 
against  the  Virginius,  36^,  370; 
presence  of  animus  furandt  in,  370; 
trial  of  privateers  for,  424-2.V 

Placuilnc  gcntibus  ? :  lias  it  met  with  in- 
ternational approval  ? 

PHms<ilI:  amendments  proposed  by,  re 
Merchant  Siiipping  Act,  441-4^- 

Police  action  by  collective  intervention: 
430. 

Police,  international:  U.S.  willing  to 
cooperate  with  Germany  and  Great 
Britain  to  restore  order  in  Samoa, 

Police  regulations:  international  rivers 

subject  only  to,  451. 
Policy:  difference  between,  and  law,  ij;3; 

inconvenience  of  confusing,  with  law, 

154;  of  U.S.  in  regard  to  recognition 

of  exisiinK  governments,  167. 
PoUtical  differences:  settlement  of,  based 

on  compromise  and  mediation,  48. 
Political  offenders:  special  treatment  of, 

in  prison,  2S7. 
Political  offense:  defined,  412. 
PoUtical  police:  modification  of  Swiss, 

142. 

Political  refugees:  General  Butler  asks 
to  search  warships  for  criminals  other 
than  rebels,  242*  Austria  presses  for 
extradition  of  Hungarian,  208 
Seward  distinguishes  case  of  Koszta 
from  that  of  Myers  and  Tunstall, 

Politics,  necessity  to  distinguish  between, 

and  law:  x.xx. 
Polk,  President:  approves  recognition  of 

French  RepubUc  by  Mr.  Rush,  167; 

states  iKilicy  of  U.S.  with  respect  to 

other  countries,  167. 
Pope  Leo  XIII:  see  Caroline  Islands, 

49-50- 

Pork,  export  of  American:  292^5. 
Port  Arthur:  lease  of,  to  Russia  (1S9S), 
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aos;  transfer  of  lease  of,  to  Japan 

(1005),  207;  extension  of  lease  of,  ob- 
tained by  Japan,  zoS. 

Portugal:  fishing  vessel  of,  released  by 
French  prize  court,  xxxii;  Queen  of, 
not  cited  before  British  tribunal,  46^ 
party  to  Dclagoa  Bay  Railway  Arbitra- 
tion, 3.^4-40 ;  treaty  between  Trans- 
vaal and,  334 :  grants  tramway  con- 
cession to  Transvaal,  336;  cancels 
railway  concession,  330;  protests  of 
Great  Britain  and  U.S.  against  action 
of,  339-40;  agrees  to  arbitration,  341; 
award  against,  348-49;  Queen  of, 
authorizes  Englishman  to  seize  Eng- 
lish vessels  for  violation  of  blockade, 
3qt;  law  of  recapture  as  applied  by, 
304-401;  takes  part  in  blockade  of 
Zanzibar  for  suppression  of  slave 
trade,  430. 

Possession:  British  naval  commander 
takes,  of  Falklands,  212;  immediate, 
property  might  vest  upon,  3q^. 

Postal  communications:  set  Universal 
Postal  Union,  4^1  S. 

Powers:  extraordinary  and  plenipoten- 
tiary, given  English  Ambassador  to 
make  apology,  6, 

Powers,  intervention  of,  in  China: 
I 12-19. 

Practice:  law  of  nations  to  be  collected 
from,  xxxii;  international  law  observed 
by  governments  in,  151. 

Precedent:  value  of  a  case  as,  changes 
with  advance  in  science,  x;  value 
of,  to  furnish  rule  of  conduct,  xxvii; 
refttsal  In-  Turkey  to  extradite  political 
refugees,  cited  l.»y  Marcy,  302'  Ger- 
many's, cited  against  her  action  at 
Ca«ahlanra,  3 So;  of  Fmnre  in  with- 
dravving  objectionable  legislation,  cited 
to  Mexico,  380. 

Preponderating  power:  effect  of.  in 
formation  01  new  rules  of  international 
law,  154. 

Prescription:  as  bar  to  international 
claims,  55-57;  Argentina  appeals  to 
(Falkland  Islands),  217. 

Pribilot!  islands:  set  aside  as  reservation 
for  seals,  219. 

Priest,  Con^tt/,  case  of:  18-19. 

Prima  facie  evidence:  claim  to  arbitra- 
tion submitted  on,  Sj. 

Pritchard  affair:  22=257 

Private  international  law:  see  Foreign 
judgments;  Nationality. 

Private  law:  rule  of,  in  regard  to  pa>Tnent 
of  interest  applied  by  arbitral  tribunal, 
6i 


Privateers:  Jenkins  condemns  Scotch, 

Prize  courts:  take  judicial  notice  of  usage, 
in  absence  of  treaties  and  other  public 
acts,  XXXV. 

Procedure:  methods  of,  for  the  settle- 
ment of  international  diflfcrcnccs,  47- 
126;  arbitral,  arbitration  and  the  pres- 
entation of  claims,  54-58;  arbitral, 
governed  by  the  comf'rcmis,  54^  of 
Dogger  Bank  Commission  of  Inquiry 
embodied  in  Hague  Convention  of 
1907,  102;  of  U.S.  in  cases  of  deporta- 
tion of  immigrants,  275;  discussion  of 
reasonable  measures  to  effect  expul- 
sion, 286;  issuance  of  transit  certifi- 
cates, 296;  of  French  and  Italian  au- 
thorities to  puhish  expatriation,  326; 
arbitral  tribunal  empowered  to  fix  its 
own,  341. 

Property:  private,  seizure  of  Brazilian, 

by  Britisn  by  way  of  reprisal,  ^  right 
of,  arbitrators  (Behring)  decide  U.S. 
has  no,  in  seals,  224;  private,  immunity 
of,  of  sovereign  not  same  as  for  public 
property,  240;  public,  of  Bolivia 
passes  to  Chile  on  conquest,  328: 
captured,  rules  of  evidence  in  regard 
to  restoration  of,  discordant,  305: 
captured,  vesting  of,  suggested  rules 
to  govern,  395;  seized  before  the  out- 
break of  war,  rule  of  reciprocity  ap- 
plied to,  308. 
Properly  and  person  of  nationals  on  the 
high  sieas,  and  elsewhere  outside  the 
frontiers  of  any  state,  protection  of: 

"Proposition":  of  Leo  XIII  in  Caroline 
Islands  dispute,  4^ 

Protection:  of  Vencruchn  citizens  in 
I'rance  through  good  otViccs  of  U.S., 
si;  of  British  trawlers  on  the  high 
seas,  German  officers  look  after, 
of  Frenchmen,  107-08;  jurisdiction 
and,  distinguished,  in  case  of  property 
on  high  seas,  221;  of  Ceylon  pearl 
fisheries  on  high  seas,  222;  of  nationals: 
U.S.  Consul  at  La  Guaira  obtains  re- 
lease of  Torrey,  260;  of  nationals: 
Italian  Consul  asks  governor  to  send 
troops  to  protect  prisoners  (New  Or- 
leans lynching),  265:  of  nationals:  ex- 
ample of  verbal  informal  friendly 
negotiation  for  (Connell's  case),  270 ff.; 
U.S.  representatives  secure  remission 
of  taxes,  274;  French  representatives 
interpose  in  case  of  deportation,  2j6ff.i 
U.S.  protests  against  deportation  of 
criminals  to  America,  381;  U.S.  rej^ 
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resentative  interposes  to  secure  re- 
lease of  Kos/ta,  .^oo;  Marcy  maintains 
right  to,  conferred  by  domicile,  307: 
French,  (granted  to  Omanis  instead  of 
cilizcniiliip,  354;  right  to  the  exercise 
of,  in  cxtraterntorial  countries  (Casa- 
blanca case),  ji,S^;  individuals  cannot 
cbim,  for  acts  contrary  to  law  of 
nations,  431. 

Protection  and  nationality:  of  corpora- 
tions, 33.'^-.';o;  of  vessels,  350-68. 

Protection,  basis  of:  298-3 n. 

Protection  of  proi)erty  aiid  person  of 
nationals  on  the  high  seas,  and  else- 
where outside  the  frontiers  of  any 
state:  368-72. 

Protection  of  the  life  and  liberty  of 
nationals  of  other  states:  439-45. 

Protection  of  sovereign  interests:  425-;q. 

Protective  tariff:  French  official  admits 
trichinae  regulations  arc  for,  292. 

Prot^g6s:  status  of,  in  Turkey,  3o«S: 
status  of  French,  in  Muscat  detmcd 
by  arbitral  tribunal,  358r-59. 

Protest:  Pritchard  hauls  do\vn  his  con- 
sular flag  as,  25  of  French  Consul 
at  San  Francisco  against  summons, 
31;  of  French  Government  against 
violation  of  consulate  at  Florence,  ^ 
of  consular  corps  at  Morcncc  against 
violation  of  French  Consulate,  com- 
municated to  their  governments 
through  diplomatic  representatives  at 
Rome,  ^  Brazil  pays  claim  under, 
40;  by  U.S.  against  subjugation  of 
Samoa  by  Germany,  46;  of  Venezuela 
against  awards  of  Mixed  Commission 
of  1866,  6oi  against  award  of  King  of 
NetheriaoHs,  82;  by  Hayti  against 
execution  of  award,  of  U.S.  against 
award  of  Dr.  Barge,  ^li  customary  to 
lodge,  against  violation  of  rights,  ic/'; 
of  Venezuelan  conunander  agauist 
threat  of  force  by  French  warship, 
108;  of  U.S.  to  Great  Britain  against 
seizure  of  Waskingion  and  Argti^,  183; 
vigorous,  of  U.S.  consuls  at  release  of 
slaves  from  U.S.  veasels,  24S.  • 

Protests  and  ajxilogies;  106-07. 

Protocol:  provision  by,  for  renewal  of 
relations  between  England  and  Russia, 
2j  departure  of  arbitrator  from  powers 
under,  82^  mistake  of  arbitrator  as  to 
powers  under,  82-80,  06;  departure 
from  terms  of,  ground  foF  annulment 
of  award,  05. 

Provisional  Government:  U.S.  Minister 
Rush  recognizes  the  French,  without 
instructions, 


Prussia:  agent  of  commerce  of.  in  Great 
Britain,  not  conceded  diplomauc  im- 
munities, 19;  party  to  Treaty  of  Paris 
(1856),  1^ 

Public  charge:  U.S.  orders  deportation 
of  Rousselon  account  of,  276. 

Public  opinion:  dangerously  stirred  by 
Pritcliard  ailair,  25^  English,  indamed 
by  Dogger  Bank  inddent,  go;  in  Italy 
compels  government  to  stiffen  atti- 
tude (New  Orleans  lynching),  266. 

Public  policy:  application  of  doctrine  of 
res  judicata  a  matter  of,  458. 

Public  \essels:  Erie  refuses  to  answer 
summons  of  local  court,  4^  immunity 
of,  from  national  jurisdiction  in  foreign 
ports,  230  ff. 

Punishment  of  ah'ens:  conditions  which 
international  law  imposes  re,  387. 

Queen  Anne:  sec  Anne. 

Queen  of  France:  Lord  George  Gordon 

convicted  for  libel  on,  420. 
Queen  of  Portugal:  see  Portugal. 

Ratification:  by  government  of  acts  of 
individual,  122-23;  of  treaties,  126-27. 
Re :  in  relation  to. 

Readmission:  French  Ambassador  urges 
right  of,  to  U.S.,  277;  of  re!,ident 
aUcns:  U.S.  considers  same  conditiuns 
apply  to,  as  in  case  of  immigrants, 
279-80. 

Reason:  value  of,  to  discover  rule  of 
conduct,  xxviii;  for  expulsion  should 
be  given  other  government,  if  re- 
quested, 291. 

Reasonable  regulation:  what  is,  188  ff. 

Recapture:  no  rule  as  to,  ,jQO. 

Reciprocity:  Chilean  Mimsler  considers 
has  right  to  look  for,  in  withdrawal  of 
exccjuntur,  ^  Russia  agrees  to  exer- 
cise of  Freiich  police  jurisdiction  over 
legation  under  reserve  of,  229  «.;  U.S. 
willing  to  enter  into  agreement  for, 
203;  as  a  basis  of  treatment  between 
governments,  394-401 ;  obligation  to 
obser\'c  international  law  arises  from, 
of  practice,  3Q.t;  Germany  refuses 
repatriation,  citing  American  prece- 
dent, 403;  Bulgaria  grants  extradition 
without  promise  of,  405;  rule  of,  ap- 
plied by  courts  to  execution  of  foreign 
judgments,  436  jf. 

Recognition:  164-68;  of  Crespo  Govern- 
ment as  If^timate  (Venezuela)  by 
U.S.,  156;  of  revolutionary'  govern- 
ments takes  effect  from  beginning  of 
its  existence,  157;  of  existing  govern- 
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ments,  policy  of  U.S.  in  regard  to, 
167. 

Red  Cross:  American  National,  issues 
appeal  for  Italian  earthquake  sufferers, 
446, 

Redress:  for  insult  to  ambassador,  6; 
British  demands  for,  upon  Brazil,  40; 
for  grievances,  i.q?;  to  be  sought  oy 
retaliation,  .^06. 

Refuge  {see  also  Asylum):  vessels  in  dis- 
tress have  a  right  to,  in  foreign  pons, 

Rcfagces:  Germany  contends  German 
Socialists  should  not  enjoy  asylum  in 
Switzerland,  140. 

Regina  r.  Lesley :  .^00. 

Registry:  flag  of  vessel  usually  deter- 
mined by,  36S-7T;  fraudulent,  in  case 
of  the  VirginiM,  .^6q. 

Regulation:  right  to  make,  re  fisheries, 
18.^  jf.;  authority  of  the  Behring  Sea 
arbitrators  to  make  necessary,  220; 
arbitrators  determine,  for  pelagic 
sealing,  2 24-2 s;  of  immijjration  and 
sojourn,  2^5-84;  of  tariiT  and  iniporls, 
api-Q.^;  nght  of,  inherent  in  sover- 
eignty, .|44;  navigable  international 
rivers  subject  only  to  police,  451;  of 
foreign  vessels  ought  to  be  tolerated 
when  in  interest  of  humanity,  442. 

Relativity:  of  rights  of  extraterritoriality 
and  military  occupation,  380-8 of 
right  of  in\-ioIability  of  public  minister 
and  self-defense,  .^8i. 

Release:  President  authorized  to  use  re- 
prisals to  secure,  of  Americans,  .^22. 

Kcndiuh,  Professor :  arbitrator  in  case  of 
Perpetual  Leases  in  Japan,  130;  ar- 
bitrator in  the  Canevaro  claim,  31"; 
arbitrator  in  Casablanca  incident,  370; 
arbitrator  in  Savarkar  case,  418. 

Reparation:  demand  of  U.S.  for,  in  case 
of  the  Virginius,  360. 

Repatriation:  Germany  refuses  to  un- 
dertake, 4o.^. 

Representations:  urgent,  addressed  to 
Russian  Government  re  Do^uer  Bank 
incident,  oai  niade  to  British  Minister 
because  of  Caroline  incident,  laa- 

Representatives  {see  also  Diplomatic 
representatives):  naval  officers  do  nut 
possess  character  of,  45;  diplomatic, 
withdrawal  of,  108-12. 

Reprisals  {sec  also  Retaliation;  Retor- 
sion): 107. 

Reprisals:  Pritchard  seized  in,  24_;  seizure 
of  Brazilian  pri\ale  property  by 
British  by  way  of,  ^oi  proposal  in 
Congress  to  authorize  President  to 


use,  if  Venezuela  refused  pa^inent  of 
claims,  63  responsibility  of  local 
government  for  loss  resulting  from 
(Grcvtnwn),  120-21 ;  Conc;rcss  au- 
thorizes President  to  have  recourse  to, 
to  secure  release  of  Americans,  .^22; 
state  of,  between  America  and  France 
(1798)  called  "state  of  hostility,"  .^q8. 

Republican  government:  enthusiasm  in 
U.S.  at  setting  up  of,  in  France,  167. 

Res  judicata:  an  issue  or  point  of  law  that 
has  been  previously  decided  by  a  court 
of  authoritative  or  competent  juris- 
diction, and  which  when  pleaded  is 
conclusive  of  the  matter  in  contro- 
versy by  way  of  estoppel.  (Standard.) 

Res  jiidicata :  64]  rule  of,  applied  to  in- 
ternational claims,  ^  pleaded  by 
Turkey  as  exception,  6ij  not  admitted 
by  tribunal  in  Russia  v.  Turkey,  6^ 
principle  of,  considered  in  Pious  Fiina 
case,  64-60-^  held  applicable  to  the 
award  of  Sir  Edward  Thornton,  68; 
not  applied  to  mode  of  pa\-ment  of 
award,  68^  see  case  of  Oriuoco  Steam- 
ship Co.,  03  ff.;  claim  in  McLeod's 
case  considered,  12  y,  Chief  Justice 
Fuller  tliinks,  should  be  rule  for  exe- 
cution of  foreign  judgments,  438. 

Res  nuUius :  Great  Britain  contends  seals 
are,  22.^. 

Rescission:  right  of,  inherent  in  sover- 
eignty, 343- 

Rescript:  of  Nicholas  II  suggesting  peace 
conference,  52. 

Resident  aliens  {see  also  Domicile): 
obligation  of,  to  perform  military  serv- 
ice, Tji  ff.;  French  Ambassador 
claims  right  of,  to  rcadmission  to  U.S., 


Respect:  damages  awarded  to  indicate, 
due  office  of  consul,  22^  due  to  friendly 
power,  23  n.;  for  decision  of  French 
tribunal  against  U.S.  warship  shown 
by  U.S.  Government,  44^  Ingraham's 
use  of  force,  not  lacking  in,  for  Austria, 
■^lo;  Peltier  convicted  for  libel  of 
Napoleon,  429. 

Respect  for  the  state:  163. 

Responsibility:  of  states,  for  non-ful- 
fillment of  obligations,  Russia  v. 
Turkey,  58-64;  of  Great  Britain,  for 
^IrLeod's  act  {Caroline),  i  :  y,  officials 
free  from,  for  acts  of  government, 
before  courts  of  another  state,  1^6; 
U.S.  not  imder,  for  death  resulting 
from  shot  fired  at  escaping  prisoner 
(Cadenhead),  263-64;  President  ad- 
mits, of  U.S.  when  local  authority 
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fafls  to  punish  violation  of  treaty 
(New  Orleans  lynching),  270. 

Retaliation:  German  threats  of,  because 
of  expulsion  of  Wohlgemuth.  130; 
U.S.  contemplates  suspendixkg  Cana- 
dian bonding  privileges  as,  for  fish- 
eries seizures,  184:  Newfoundland 
regulation  as,  for  failure  to  ratify 
treaty,  186;  Act  of  1887  passed  by 
U.S.  as,  186;  U.S.  Serrctan'  of  Agri- 
culture proposes  retorsion  against 
Germany,  2Q4;  redress  to  be  sought 
by,  .^q6;  judicial,  by  applying  rule  of 
reciprocity  to  cxecuUon  of  foreign 
judgment,  4.^7;  regulation  of  foreign 
vessels,  likely  to  lead  to,  440;  exorbi- 
tant transit  charges  for  mail  would 
lead  to,  4S3. 

Retorsion  (see  also  Reprisals):  retalia- 
tion in  kind,  as  a  measure  short  of 
war;  more  correctly  reserved  for  re- 
taliatory action  legal  in  form,  in  dis- 
tinction from  reprisals  which  pur- 
posely disregard  legal  rights;  legisla- 
tive, 107;  German  threats  of,  by  en- 
forcing inconvenient  border  inspec- 
tions, i.^o;  legislative,  proposed  against 
German  wines,  294;  not  for  courts  to 

apply,  432i 
RcNision  of  arbitral  awards:  64-98;  chief 

reasons  for,  94. 
Revolution:  recognition  of  belligerency 

not  necessary  to  judicially  establish 

fact  of  existence  of,  157. 
Revolutionary  government,  payment  of 

customs  to,  T08. 
Revolutionists:  anarchists  and,  not  al- 
lowed to  settle  in  Switzerland,  148. 
Rhine:    navigation   of,    regulated  by 

treaties,  45o-j;i. 
Rhodian  Law:  434. 

Ribot,  French  Minister  for  Foreign 
Affairs:  statement  of,  on  titres  de 
navigation,  3j;2. 

Right:  difference  between,  and  "liberty" 
in  regard  to  fisheries,  jSj  international, 
implies  means  necessary  to  enforce, 
285, 

Rights,  property,  of  individuals:  174--76. 
Rights  of  aliens:  2S9-74;  no  greater  than 

those  of  nationals,  263. 
Ripperda,  Duke  of,  case  oi:  ifi-i7- 
Ritchie  p.  McMullen:  foreign  judgment 

in  case  of,  sustained.  438  n. 
Rivers  (see  also  International  rivers): 

international    commissions    for  the 

regulation  of,  450-51. 
Kobson,  Lard:  commissioner  in  Alaop 

claim,  329. 


Rogaton,'  letters:  422-23. 

Rogers,  Consul,  case  of:  30-31. 

Roman  Law:  necessity  to  comprehend, 
x;  theor>'  of  responsibilities  anahzed, 
61:  origin  of  doctrine  of  iniemationaJ 
servitudes  in,  ipo;  Great  Britain  con- 
tends that  seals  are  fer(?  mturee  and 
res  nuilii4s,  222-23;  provisions  of,  re- 
garding the  navigation  of  rivers,  297. 

Roosevelt,  President:  message  of  s>'m- 
pathy  from,  to  King  of  Italy,  446. 

Root,  Elihu,  U^.  Secretary  of  State:  ad- 
dresses note  to  Chinese  Minister  at 
Washington  cancelling  Chinese  in- 
demnity, 118;  signs  special  agreement 
submitting  North  Atlantic  Fisheries 
dispute  to  arbitration  (1909),  1 77; 
counsel  in  North  Atlantic  Fisheries 
case.  187;  states  question  at  issue,  189; 
argument  of,  on  servitudes,  190. 

Roumania:  property  of  Zappa  in,  claimed 
by  Greece,  155;  refusal  of,  to  allow 
transit  of  extradited  person,  407-08. 

Roussel,  case  of:  276-80. 

Rowe,  Professor  L.  S.:  member  of  U.S.- 
Panama Joint  Conunission  (1913), 
174, 

Rozhdestvensky,  Admiral  (see  also  Dog- 
ger Bank  incident) :  98^106. 

Rudini,  Italian  Mimster  of  Foreign 
Affairs :  demands  of,  re  New  Orle^ins 
l>'nching,  265-67;  affirms  right  to  have 
treaty  enforced,  j6q. 

Rules  and  procedure:  Hague  Tribimal 
(Fisheries)  authorized  to  make,  for 
fisheries  commissions,  18^ 

Rush,  VS.  Minister  at  Paris:  recognizes 
French  Republic  (1848),  166;  opinion 
of,  as  to  American  fishing  rights  under 
Convention  of  1818,  198. 

Russell,  Lord,  British  Foreign  Secretary: 
instructions  of,  to  British  ^Iini?ter  at 
Rio  de  Janeiro  in  case  of  the  Fartc, 
40;  leaves  question  of  reprisals  to  dis- 
cretion of  Adminil  \\'arren,  40. 

Russia:  demands  reparation  irom  Eng- 
land for  arrest  of  ambassador  (1708), 
9;  rescript  of  Nicholas  II  on  holding 
of  peace  conference,  52^  claim  of, 
against  Turkey  for  moratory  interest, 
58;  Dogger  Bank  inddent,  gSj  party 
to  Treaty  of  Paris  (1S56),  i.u;  Black 
Sea  closed  to  vessels  of  war  of.  Treaty 
of  Paris  (1856),  1,^4;  regard.s  Treaty 
of  Paris  no  longer  binding  on,  134; 
warns  Switzerland  against  danger  to 
Swiss  neutrality,  139;  collective  note 
of  Germany,  France,  and,  to  Japan, 
203;  lease  of  Port  Arthur  and  Talien 
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to,  20.S-06;  transfer  lease  of  Port 

Arthur  to  Japan  (Treaty  of  Ports- 
mouth), 207;  sells  ALaska  to  U.S.,  218: 
ukase  of,  rc  Behring  Sea  (1821),  318; 
treaty  with  U.S.  (1824),  2181  with 
Great  Britain  (1825),  218;  never  as- 
serted exclusive  jurisdiction  in  Behring 
Sea,  224;  extent  of  diplomatic  im- 
munity of  embassy  at  Paris,  z2iL 

Russia  V.  Turkey,  58-  64. 

Russian  language:  apology  rcatl  by  Eng- 
lish Ambassador,  transliited  into,  fu 

Sarkvillc  West  incident:  io-i6. 

Safe -conduct:  American  representative 
asks,  of  Venezuela,  ioq-io;  refused  as 
unnecessary,  iii;  crossmg  of  frontier 
by  officials  on  basis  of  understanding 
constitutes,  227;  action  of  U.S.  Min- 
ister conductmg  ixiliticnl  refugees  to 
warship,  criticized,  J46;  consul  fur- 
nishes Koszta  with,  tezkereh,  2qo. 

Sailors:  sec  Crew, 

Salisbur>',  Lord,  British  Secretary  for 
Foreign  Affairs:  unable  to  assent  to 
view  laid  down  by  U.S.  Government, 
in  case  of  Lord  Sackville,  i2i  instruc- 
tions of,  on  lease  of  Wei-hai-wci,  206; 
diplomatic  intervention  of,  in  Delagoa 
Bay  Railway  case,  339. 

Sally,  the  case  of  the:  246-48. 

Salute:  to  French  flag  at  San  Francisco, 
by  U.S.  authorities,  ^  promise  of 
Spain  to  U.S.  to  give,  369;  not  re- 
quired of  Sp>ain,  369. 

Salvage:  English  rule  for  restoration  of 
recaptures,  398. 

Samoa,  restoration  of  order  in:  45-46; 
extraterritorial  jurisdiction  in,  .^S.s- 

San  logo :  Sir  WilQam  Scott  dtes  case  of, 

Santa  Crus,  case  of  the:  .^94-401. 

Sapphire,  case  of  the:  168-70. 

Sardinia:   party   to   Treaty  of  Paris 

(1856),  134. 
Satisfaction:  protocol   relative  to,  by 

China  for  Boxer  outrage.'?,  JJ.; 

U.S.  refuses  Austria's  request  for,  in 

Koszta  incident,  311. 
Savarkar  case:  416-22. 
Savorin  Lohman,  Jonkheer  A.  F.  de: 

arbitrator  in  Pious  Fund  case,  66; 

arbitrator  in  North  Atlantic  l  isheries 

case,  187:  arbitrator  in  case  of  Dhows 

of  Muscat,  353;  arbitrator  in  Savarkar 

case,  4^8. 

Scheldt:  navigation  of,  regulated  by 

treaty,  «i. 
Schnaebcleinddent,  the:  225-28. 


Schooner  Exchange,  the:  2.^0-42. 

Scotia,  case  of  the:  43 3-35. 

Scott,  Sir  William  (Lord  Stowell):  bases 
exemption  of  fishing  \  csscls  from  cap- 
ture on  comity,  xxxiii;  judgment  of, 
in  Santa  Cruz  case,  394-401. 

Seals:  U.S.  has  no  property  right  in,  224. 

Seamen  {see  also  Crew) :  imjiressmcnt  of, 
368;  relief  of  destitute  American,  by 
consuls,  402. 

Search;  llcneral  Butler  claims  right  to 
search  Spanisli  warships,  242. 

Secretary  of  Agriculture  (U.S.):  pro- 
poses retaliatory  regulations  against 
German  wines,  294. 

Secretary  of  Treasury  (U.S.):  decides 
upon  deportation  of  immigrant,  27;. 

Self -defense  {sec  also  Self-help):  Bellig- 
erent and  limited  nature  of,  223;  right 
of,  on  high  seas,  .^70;  right  of,  not  ar- 
rested  by   absolute   inviolability  of 

f)ublic  ministers,  381;  U.S.  seizes  Con- 
ederates  in  Morocco,  411-12. 
Self-help:  121-26. 

Separation  of  ix>wers:  in  Winslow  case 
executive  refuses  to  pledge  action  of 
judiciary,  4j6^  a. 

Servia:  transit  of  person  extradited  al- 
lowed by,  408. 

Servitudes:  China  agrees  to  raze  Taku 
forts,  114;  natxire  of  international, 
190. 

Servitudes  and  leases:  177-208. 

Settlement:  German-Swiss  treaty  re- 
garding, im/- 

Severability:  of  award,  principle  of, 
followed  in  Orinoco  Steamship  Co. 
case,  95. 

Seward,  t7-S.  Secretary  of  Slate:  action 

of,  on  revocation  of  exequatur,  30; 
letter  of,  disavowing  arrest  of  American 
deserter  on  Canadian  territory,  154; 
on  right  of  asylum  on  warships,  242, 
243;  on  conflict  in  naturalization  laws, 
3-:o;  on  right  of  asylum  in  Morocco, 
412, 

Sherman  Anti-Trust  Act:  159. 
Shipping:  legislative  retorsion  against, 

102, 

Ships'  papers:  issuance  of,  by  France  to 

Dhows  of  Muscat,  350-59. 
Silesian  loan:  dted  in  Alsop  claim,  330- 

32. 

Slave  trade:  4.^0-31;  defined  as  piracy, 
87;  Brussels  Act  in  suppression  of, 
351- 

Slaven,"  Bates  holds,  not  contrary  to 

interuationai  law  {Creole),  252. 
Slaves:  Great  Britain  claims,  become 
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free  on  entering  British  jurisdiction, 
240 :  on  the  Creole  forribly  liberated 
by  local  auLhoriLics,  2  ^1. 
Socialists:  Germany  thinks  German, 
should  not  enjoy  asylum  in  Switzer- 
land, 140- 

Sojourn:  diplomat  not  entitled  to,  in 
third  state,  German-Swiss  treaty 
regarding,  144, 

Sojourn  and  immigration,  regulation 
of:  275-84. 

Sojourners:  Alarcy  uses  term  of  those 
not  acnuiring  national  character 
through  domicile,  308. 

Soldan:  arbitrator  in  Delagoa  Bay  Rail- 
way case,  ui.  .^48. 

Sotomayor,  Duke  of:  opinion  of,  on 
recall  of  diplomatic  oQicers,  12. 

Souli's  case:  g-io. 

Sources:  list  of  the  most  important,  for 
students,  xv;  Mars)ia.ll  on  method  of 
finding  the  law,  2.^1. 

Sovereigns:  46^  right  of  foreign,  to  sue 
in  courts  "of  U.S.,  160;  foreign,  im- 
munity of,  from  suit,  4^  169;  act  as 
agents  or  representatives  of  state, 
170;  territorial  jurisdiction  cannot  be 
extended  to,  232-^3:  enter  foreign  ter- 
ritory under  implied  promise  of  extra- 
territoriality, 233;  immunity  of  private 
property  of,  not  same  as  for  public 

groperty,  240;  determining  right  to  fly 
ag,  357;  rights  of,  may  be  limited  by 
treaties,  357;  suit  brought  by  Austria 
in  British  court,  425;  conviction  of 
Peltier  for  libel  against  Napoleon,  439. 
Sovereign  interests:  protection  of,  425- 

Sovereignty:  153-64;  effective,  to  be 
guaranteed  by  Spanish  Government 
in  Caroline  Islands,  50^  Switzerland 
will  not  abandon  exercise  of  certain 
rights  of,  147.  i.'>4;  relaxation  of  rights 
of,  by  states  for  certain  ends,  232; 
Turkey  claims  seizure  of  Koszta  is 
violation  of,  303;  U.S.  denies  right  of 
Austria  to  protest  at  violation  of 
Turkish,  310;  seizure  of  Confederate 
apents  in  Tangier,  4n  i ^;  France 
claims  seizure  of  Savarkar  was  viola- 
tion of,  418. 

Spain:  U.S.  Minister  to,  stopped  at 
Calais  by  French  Government,  o; 
dismisses  Sir  Henrv  Bulwer,  British 
Minister  at  Madrid  (1848),  m  gov- 
crnmcul  of,  sei/,cs  Duke  of  Rippcrda 
at  British  Embassy  at  Madrid,  16^ 
claim  of,  to  sovereignty  over  Caroline 
Ijilands,  4^  claims  of,  to  Falkland  | 


Islands.  213-16;  Treaty  of  San  Lorenzo 

between  Great  Britain  and  (1790),  214; 
warships  of,  seized  for  debt,  released, 
240;  asylum  on  warships  of,  refused 
by  U.S.  at  New  Orleans,  242;  policing 
of  legation  of,  at  Santiago,  244^  daim 
of,  to  exclusive  navigation  of  Missis- 
sippi, 2g6;  law  of  nationality  of,  31  ^; 
seizure  of  tlie  Masonic  at  Manila,  361 ; 
execution  of  British  and  Americans 
by  Spanish  authorities,  in  Cuba,  3617; 
agreement  with  U.S.  re  Virgimus 
affair,  369:  not  required  to  salute 
/Vmcrican  Uag,  369;  pa>'s  indemnity 
to  U.S.  and  Great  Britain,  370;  justi- 
fication of,  for  seizure  of  \hfi  Virginius, 
^70-71;  summary  executions  by,  not 
justified,  370-71. 
Spanish  war^Ipsat  New  Orleans,  242- 
All 

Spaun,  Admiral:  chosen  fifth  member  of 
Commission  of  Inquir>',  Dogger  Bank 
incident,  102. 

Special  mission:  Sir  Edward  Thornton 
sent  on,  to  express  regret  to  Brazilian 
Go\-cmment,  and  to  propose  renewal 
of  diplomatic  relations,  42. 

Standardization:  of   postal  conditions. 

State  Department:  archives  of,  show  ex- 
istence of  dvil  war  in  Venezuela,  157. 

State  succession:  168-77;  to  pnvate 
funds  {see  Pious  Fund) ,  64  j^.;  principles 
of,  in  Alsop  claim,  326-34. 

States:  responsible  for  delay  in  payment 
of  debts,  62J  debtor,  entitled  to  priNi- 
Icge  of  demand  for  interest,  6^  new, 
164. 

States  of  Union:  suits  between,  do  not 

relate  to  international  law,  yii. 
Status,  personal:  ab^ncc  of,  in  case  of 

Arab  traders,  353. 
Statute  of  2  Anne,  chap.  121  declaratory 

of  law  of  nations,  7-8. 
Strait:  right  of  passage  through,  of 

Canso, 

Strong,  W  iUiam,  Juslice:  arbitrator  on 
Pelletier  and  Lazare  claims,  82-96; 
letter  of,  on  "newly  discovered"  e\-i- 
dcnce  after  award  on  Lazare  daim, 
97;  oral  statement  of,  on  Lazare  award, 
97;  judgment  of  in  case  of  the  Scotia , 

Study:  methods  of,  and  of  using  case- 

bfjok,  xi-xv. 
Substantial  iustice:  when  held  to  be 

true  rule  of  law,  396. 
Substantive  law  of  nations:  i^i  jf, 
Succe^ua;  of  revolted  colonies  to  tern- 
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tory  (Falklands),  208  ff.\  rights  of,  in 
aliens,  mq\  effect  of,  upon  neutrality 
of  corporation  when  portion  of  shares 
in  hands  of  aliens,  326. 

Succession,  state:  168-77;  to  private 
funds  {see  Pious  Fund),  64  Jf. ;  principles 
of,  in  AI.s<:)p  claim,  zb-M- 

Succor:  44''^~4Q- 

Suchd,  case  of  the:  107-08. 

Sugiyama,  Chancdlar  of  Japanese  Lega- 
tion :  murdered  by  Chinese  soldiers  at 
Peking,  113- 

Sultan  of  Muscat:  see  Muscat. 

Summary  executions:  not  excusable  in 
case  of  the  Virginius,  371. 

Superficies :  in  Roman  law,  a  perpetual 
lease  of  building  land  subject  to  the 
payment  of  an  annual  rent  (Sohm), 

Suspension  of  distribution  of  awards  by 
U.S.:  22, 

Sweden:  detention  of  merchant  vessel 

of,  at  Antutri),  302.  303;  consul  of,  in- 
vestigates cunipiainl,  392,  303;  exemp- 
tion of  Swedish  vessels  from  British 
provisions  relative  to  overloading.  445. 
Switzerland:  caihiIs  German olTvcial  U'ohil- 
gemuth,  137:  action  of,  re  U.S, 
cmi;rration  law,  401-02;  Intcmational 
Bureau  of  Postal  Union  established  at 
Berne, 

Tahiti:  see  Pritchard  affair,  22-25. 
Talbot,  Lord  Chancellor:  opinion  of,  in 

Barbuit's  case  cited,  xxxii;  decision  of, 

in  Barbuit's  case,  lA. 
Talicn:  lease  of,  to  Russia  (1898),  205. 
Tariff  and  the  regulation  of  imports: 

291-95- 

Taubc,  Baron  von:  arbitrator  in  case  of 
Russia  V.  Turkey,  58. 

Taxation:  treatment  of  Americans  in 
Colombia,  in  regard  to,  162;  ca?c  of 
Mrs.  Honey,  273;  foreign  representa- 
tives secure  remission  of  income  tax, 
274;  of  absentees  through  relatives, 

Tcnemiak  affair:  392-93. 

Tcnnination:  of  cnnValar  office  on  hauling 
down  consular  llag,  2j  right  of,  of 
German-Swiss  treaty,  for  non-ob- 
serxance,  denied  l)y  S«ntzerland,  146. 

Termination  of  treaties:  i34-4g.  {See 
Charlton  case,  410-11-) 

Territory,  tiile  to:  208- 1 7 ;  violation  of, 
U.S.  Luraplains  ol  (Caroline), 

Testimony:  exemption  from  giving,  not 
extended  to  consuls  unless  by  treaty, 
32;  views  of  U.S.  in  regard  to  giving, 


by  consuls,  ^21  taking  of,  by  consuls 
tmder  letters  rogatory,  422-23. 

The  HaRue:  First  Peace  Conference  at, 
52-5.^;  Special  Arbitral  Tribunal  at, 
Russia  V.  Turkey  (191 2),  _s8-64;  Per- 
manent Court  of  Arbitration  at,  case 
of  Pious  Fimd  (1902),  64-69;  Orinoco 
Steamship  Co.  case  (19 10),  89-96; 
Perpetual  Leases  in  Japan  (1905),  1 27-- 
3^  North  Atlantic  Fisheries  .Arbitra- 
tion (1910),  177-202;  Canevaro  claim 
(191 2),  316-20;  Dhows  of  Muscat 
(1905),  350-59;  Casablanca  arbitra- 
tion (1900),  377-85;  Savarkar  case 
(191 1),  416-22;  International  Biu^u 
at,  apportionment  of  expenses  of,  4^4. 

Thiers:  declaration  of.  re  nationality  of 
French  residents  of  Alsace-Lorraine, 
172. 

Third  states  (see  also  Good  offices):  care 
of  the  interests  of,  107-08. 

Thompson,  Sir  John:  arbitrator  in  Fur 
Seal  case,  221. 

Thornton,  5i>  Edward:  expresses  to 
Brazil  regret  of  British  Government; 
proposes  renewal  of  diplomatic  rela- 
tions (1863),  ^  umpire  ujidcr  U.S.- 
Venezuela Mixed  Commission  of  1869, 
65:  decision  of,  in  Pious  Fund  claim, 
Held  to  have  force  of  res  judicata ^  68; 
awards  of,  in  Weil  and  La  Abra  claims, 
76;  calls  attention  to  clauses  in  Mer- 
chant Shipping  Act  rc  foreign  sliipping, 
443- 

Threats:  French  officer  makes,  to  hold 
British  Consid  responsible  for  blood- 
shed, 2^  Italy  threatens  recall  of 
diplomatic  representatives  from  U.S., 
266;  commander  of  St.  Louis  makes, 
of  recourse  to  force  if  Koszta  not  re- 
leased, 300. 

Threats  and  the  display  of  force:  107. 
(See  also  case  of  Leased  Territory  in 
China,  203  ff.) 

Tillett,  Ben,  case  of:  284-90 

Time,  lapse  of:  effect  of,  to  extinguish 
obligations,  ^ 

Timor  arbitration:  reasons  why  omitted, 
vi  tt» 

Title  to  territory:  208-17. 

Titrcs  de  navigation :  see  Ships*  papers. 

Torrey  case:  259  61 . 

Tort-feasor:  one  who  has  committed  an 
act  giving  rise  to  a  civil,  not  a  criminal, 
action  at  law;  may  not  claim  com- 
pensation  for   consequences  of  his 

tort,  aa. 

Transcuntes :  r>ersoris  in  transit. 
Transfer:  of  sovereignty  docs  not  divest 
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property  rights  in  Canal  Zone  not 
recognized  by  American  jurisprudence, 
176;  of  property :  su,  Property. 

Transit:  295-08;  right  of  minister  to,  9- 
10:  through  Strait  of  Canso,  18.^; 
Roumauia  refuses,  for  extradition  in 
absence  of  treaty,  408;  question  of, 
in  regard  to  prisoners  in  harbors,  418- 
iq;  action  of  powers  at  Congress  of 
sienna  in  regard  to  use  of  interna- 
tional rivers,  450;  of  mail  through 
United  States,  451. 

Transvaal:  treaty  between  Portugal 
and,  ,^.^4;  delegation  from,  gets  tram- 
ways concession  from  i'ortugal,  336. 

Treason:  a  French  official  guilty  of, 
against  Germany,  12^ 

Treaties  (see  also  Notes,  exchange  of): 
Indian,  not  international  law,  vii; 
correct  method  of  referring  to,  xn; 
based  upon  compromise,  xxvi;  general, 
danger  of,  xxvi  security  of,  basic 
principle  of  international  law,  xrx; 
of  U.S.  subject  to  limiiations  of  Con- 
stitution, ^  used  to  form  record 
of  diplomatic  a',^recment,  48^  Presi- 
dent to  ask  Congress  for  authority  to 
remit  Chinese  indemnity,  i  iS-iq; 
termination  of,  justified  by  change  in 
condiiiuns,  xjA  ff-  \  meaning  of  tiiussen, 
141;  nccessamy  limit  exercise  of  sov- 
ereign rights,  141;  good-will  neces- 
sar>'  to  fulfiibnent  of  certain,  142; 
German  Government  accuses  Switzer- 
land of  violating  a  treaty,  142;  void 
when  violated  by  one  party,  142; 
Germany  gives  Switzerland  notice  of 
intention  to  terminate  Treaty  of  1876, 
142;  meaning  of  auf  erf  order  144; 
interpretation  of,  will  of  parlies  at 
time  of  conclusion,  rule  of,  144;  mis- 
taken views  of  German  Government 
as  to  interpretation  of,  144;  history  of 
negotiations  as  aid  in  interpretation 
of  will  of  the  parries,  145;  interpreta- 
tion of,  by  comy)aring  mtcrpretation 
of  same  terms  by  other  governments, 
145;  interpretation  of,  indicaUon  for, 
m  spirit  and  purpose  of,  146;  right  to 
terminate  German-Swiss  treaty  for 
non-observance  denied  by  Switzer- 
land, 146^  survival  of,  in  case  of  change 
of  sovereign,  170;  difference  of  opinion 
between  France  and  Germany  as  to 
interpretation  of  Treaty  of  Frankfort, 
173;  intention  of  negotiators  of  Treaty 
of  1818  regarding  "bays,"  loj  jf.\ 
Belgian  Consul  chums  jurisaiction 
over  crew  under  treaty  (Wildcohus), 


2.S3:  interpretation  of  "tranquillity 
and  public  order"  in  Belgian  Treaty 
(Wildenhus),  254;  France  cites  to 
support  its  view  U.S.  treaties  with 
other  powers,  .^2.1;;  Great  Britain- 
Muscat,  351;  most-favored-nation 
treaty  between  France  and  Muscat, 
3.S  I ;  may  limit  rights  of  sovcrei^rn, 
312;  interpretation  of  Italian  (Charl- 
ton case),  410;  absence  of  mutuality 
renders,  voidable,  410;  interprct;ition 
of  Webster- Ash  burton,  in  regard  to 
extradition,  413-14. 

Treaties,  effect  of  war  on:  140. 

Treaties,  formaUon  of:  126-27. 

Treaties,  interpretation  and  application 
of:  I2  7-.U. 

Treaties,  termination  of:  134-49. 

Treaty:  of  1868,  between  U.S.  and  Mexico, 
mixed  commission  under,  6^  of  Paris 
(1S56)  (sec  Neutralization  oTtiie  Black 
Sea),  134;  of  peace  with  Spain  (1898), 
negotiaUons  in  regard  to  the  Cuban 
debt,  171;  of  Frankfort  (iS;o),  173; 
of  Utrecht  (17 13),  French  fishing 
rights  under,  178;  of  17S3.  difTerence 
of  opinion  in  regard  to  cllecti>  of  Was 
of  181 2  upon,  179;  of  Shimonoseki 
(1895),  between  Japan  and  China, 
203;  of  PorlsniouLh  (1905).  between 
Russia  and  Japan,  207;  of  San  Lorenzo, 
between  Spain  and  Great  Britain 
(1790),  214;  Portugal-Transvaal 
(1875),     334;     Webster- Ashburton, 

(1842),  413  "16 • 

Treaty  obligations:  Italy  considers  U.S. 
remiss  in  enforcing  respect  for  (New 
Orleans  lynching),  260;  Harrison  rec- 
ommends legislarion  making  violation 
of,  cognizable  in  federal  courts,  270. 

Tribunal,  comiption  of:  69. 

Tribunals,  national:  recourse  to,  open 
to  aliens,  109-10. 

Trichins:  German  regulations  to  protect 
against  imports  infected  with,  292  ff. 

Triquet  V.  Bath:  xxxi. 

Truce,  Pact  of  Indefinite:  between 
Chile  and  Bolivia  (1884),  327. 

Turkey:  protection  of  Americans  in, 
44~45»  seizure  of  Koszta  at  Sm>'ma 
by  Austrian  authorities,  sii  claim  of 
Russia  against,  for  morator>'  interest, 
58;  American  naval  othcers  sent  to  aid 
missionaries  in,  124;  party  to  Treaty 
of  Paris  (1856),  134;  Black  Sea  dosed 
to  vessels  of  war  of,  134;  refusal  of,  to 
extradite  Koszta  to  Austria,  298; 
status  of  prot6g68  in,  358;  imposition 
by,  of  personal  tax  on  naturalized 
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American  citizen  domicfled  in  U.S., 

375-77;  system  in,  of  bonding  absen- 
tees, 377. 

Turpitude:  refusal  to  press  claim  on 

ground  of,  S3. 
Twenty- four  hours:  possession  for,  con- 
stituting valid  capture,  395. 

Ultimatiun:   of   Germany  demanding 

evacuation  of  Kiao-chau,  203;  close 

vote  in  French  Cabinet  against,  to 

Germany  (1887),  225-26. 
Ulfra  tfires:  beyond  legal  powers,  or 

without  the  necessary  legal  consent; 

in  excess  of  authority. 
Ullra  vires:  refusal  to  accept  award  on 

ground  of,  &2raiL 
Vn;inimity:  when  required  in  Postal 

Union,  4.'>3. 
Underhill  v.  Hernandez:  156-50. 
U  nil  canity:  needs  of,  in  postal  relations, 

Unions,  international:  451-54 

United  States:  embassy  of,  arrest  of 
Gallatin's  coachman  on  premises  of, 
2i  minister  of,  to  Spain,  stopjxid  at 
Calais  by  French  Government, 
dismissed  Lord  Sackville  West,  loi 
consul  of,  refused  exequatur  by  Nica- 
ragua, i8i  consul  of,  arrested  in  Peru, 
22;  exequatur  of  Chilean  Consul  at 
New  York  revoked,  291  French  Consul 
at  San  Frandsco  brought  before  court 
of,  naval  commander  of,  siun- 
monM^  before  French  tribunal,  ^ 
naval  officers  of,  instructed  to  protect 
citizens  of,  in  Turkey,  4^  helps  to  re- 
store order  in  Samoa,  45]  protects 
Venezuelan  citizens  in  France,  51; 
demand  of  naval  commander  of,  for 
release  of  Koszta,  ^  accepts  invita- 
tion to  Peace  Conference,  sil  presents 
claim  of  John  H»  Williams  against 
Venezuela,  ^  claim  of,  against 
Mexico  in  Pious  Fund  case,  6^  cor- 
ruption of  tribunal  in  case  ofclaims 
of,  against  Venezuela  (i866-go),  6^^ 
returns  money  paid  by  Mexico  on 
fraudulent  claims,  northeastern 
boundar>'  of,  award  of  King  of  Nether- 
lands on,  8k  refuses  to  enforce  pay- 
ment of  Pelletier  award  against  Hayti, 
82j  party  to  case  of  Orinoco  Steam- 
ship Co.  against  Venezuela,  8^  re- 
fuses to  press  Lazare  claim  against 
Hayti,  q6;  legislative  retorsion  by, 
against  TTritish  vessels,  107;  with- 
drawal of  diplomatic  representatives 
of,  from  Venezuela,  180;  return  by. 


of  Chinese  indemnity,  117;  warship  of, 

bombards  Grejlovm,  itq;  refuses  to 
admit  neccsiUty  in  Caroline  affair,  122; 
accepts  British  contention  in  McLeod 
case,  123;  naval  ofEcers  of,  sent  to  aid 
missionarie-)  in  Turkey,  124;  treaty 
of,  with  Panama  dates  from  exchange 
of  ratifications,  127;  abides  by  decision 
in  case  of  Perpetual  Leases  in  Japan, 
127;  disavows  arrest  of  American  de- 
serter in  Canada,  154;  courts  of,  do 
not  adjudicate  upon  acts  of  de  facto 
government  in  Venezuela,  156;  at- 
tempt of,  to  seize  Brazilian  coffee  in 
New  York,  150;  protest  of,  against 
discrimination  in  Colombia,  162;  abuse 
of  flag  of,  in  Greece,  163;  policy  of,  in 
recognition  of  new  states,  164;  rec- 
ognition of  French  Republic  by,  i66; 
French  Emperor  brings  suit  in  courts 
of,  i68;  declines  to  assume  Cuban  debt, 
170:  view  of,  as  to  right  of  Canal  Zone 
squatters,  1^5;  submits  North  At- 
lantic Fisheries  dispute  to  arbitration 
at  The  Hague,  177;  separation  of,  from 
Great  Britain  considered  by  Adams  a 
"division  of  empire,"  177;  convention 
with  Great  Britain  (1818),  180-82; 
Reciprocity  Treaty  with  Great  Britain 
(1854),  183;  extends  bonding  privi- 
lege to  Canada,  184:  Treaty  of  Wash- 
ington (1871)  with  Great  Britain, 
184;  fishing  liberty  of,  subject  to  rea- 
sonable regulation  by  Great  Britain, 
104;  right  of  inhabitants  of,  to  employ 
foreigners  on  fishing  vessels,  196:  ex- 
ercise of  fishing  liberties  of,  not  subject 
to  commercial  formalities,  197;  con- 
tention of,  as  to  territorial  waters, 
iqS;  fishing  vessels  of,  entitled  to  com- 
mercial privileges  on  treaty  coasts, 
202;  questions  Argentine  title  to  the 
Falkland?,  211;  purchases  Alaska 
from  Russia,  218;  protest  of,  against 
iikase  of  Russia,  218;  legislation  of, 
on  protection  of  fur  seal,  210;  treaty 
with  Great  Britain  on  fur  seal  arbitra- 
tion (1892),  220;  claims  property  right 
in  fur  seal,  221;  decision  of  tribunal 
against  claim  of,  in  Behring  Sea  arbi- 
tration, 224;  armed  vessel  of  foreign 
power  not  subject  to  jurisdiction  of, 
230-42;  refuses  to  grant  asylum  on 
Spanish  warships,  242;  minister  of,  to 
Chile  grants  asylum  to  Congression- 
alists  at  Santiago,  243;  policing  of 
legation  of,  at  Santiago,  244:  Chilean 
refugees  on  board  warships  of,  245: 
miited  conamiiiion  under  Treaty  01 
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1853  with  Great  Britain,  248:  vessel 
of,  in  foreign  port  by  necessity  not 
subject  to  local  law,  249-^3;  jurisdic- 
tion of,  over  foreign  mercnant  vessels 
in  U.S.  waters,  253-59;  jurisdiction 
of  Belgian  Consuls  in.  253 ;  presents 
claims  against  Venezuela  for  unjust 
arrest  of  citizens,  250-61 ;  claim  for 
death  of  British  subject  in,  262-64; 
responsibility  of,  for  lynching  of  Italian 
subjects  at  New  Orleans,  264-70; 
pays  indemnity  to  Italy  for  New 
Orleans  lynching,  270;  liability  of 
citizen  of,  to  military  service  in  Bata- 
via,  270;  discxission  with  Germany 
over  income  tax  on  citizen  of,  273-74; 
application  of  contract-labor  law  of, 
to  Greek  subject,  275;  admission  into, 
may  be  denied  to  domiciled  alien  on 
return  to,  276-80;  exclusion  of  crimi- 
nals from,  2S0-83;  rule  of  reciprocity 
applied  by,  to  citizens  of  Guatemala, 
2gi;  restrictions  by  France  and  Ger- 
many on  pork  exports  from,  20 2-0 
transit  of  Chinese  laborers  across, 
2Q5;  early  claims  of,  to  navigation  of 
Mississippi,  296:  declaration  by  Koszta 
of  intention  to  become  citizen  of,  299; 
protection  extended  to  Koszta  by 
consuls  of,  in  Turkey,  200;  demand  of 
U.S.  commander  for  release  of  Koszta, 
300;  position  taken  by,  in  Koszta  case, 
30t-ii;  Uability  of  imturalized  citizen 
of,  to  military  service  in  France,  311- 
14.  j 2 2-25;  claim  of,  to  right  of  ex- 
patriation, 320-22;  TXRht  of  citizens 
of,  to  a  jury  de  nudklalc  lingua,  321; 
naturalization  convention  with  North 
German  Confederation,  321-25;  Alsop 
claim  against  Chile  pressed  by,  326- 
34;  asks  Portugal  lor  extension  of 
time-limit  in  case  of  Dela<:rrxa  Bay 
Railway  Company,  339;  diplomatic 
intervention  of,  in  interests  of  Ameri- 
can shareholders,  agrees  to  arbi- 
tration, .^41 ;  award  in  favor  of,  34S- 
40;  protection  bv,  of  seamen  on  board 
American  vessels,  3~;q-6i  ;  action  of, 
in  case  of  seizure  ol  the  Masonic  at 
Manila,  361-67;  contention  of,  re 
impressment,  368;  citizens  of,  exe- 
cuted by  Spanish  autliorities,  369; 
demand  of,  on  Spain  for  reparation 
for  Virginius  affair,  369;  receives  in- 
demnity from  Spain,  370;  status  of 
American  women  married  to  Greek 
subjects,  374-75:  protest  of,  against 
personal  taxation  in  Turkey  of  natural- 
ued  citizen  resident  in  U.S.,  375-77; 


apreement  of,  with  Great  Britain  re 
British  subjects  in  American  Xavy, 
^8i;  extraterritorial  jurisdiction  of. 
in  Samoa,  3S3;  denies  claim  of  Mexico 
to  jurisdiction  o\er  oiTenscs  com- 
mitted abroad,  386-89;  rule  of  reci- 
procity applied  by  Mexico  and,  with 
respect  to  cattle  on  border,  401-  ob- 
jection of,  to  emigration  to  U.S.  of 
Swiss  offenders,  401-02;  status  of 
deserting  (icrmrn  .seamen  in,  402-0^; 
extradition  of  criminal  to,  by  Bulgaria 
as  act  of  grace  in  absence  of  treaty, 
403-08;  refusal  of  Roumania  to  allow 
transit  of  person  extradited  from  Bul- 
garia to,  407-08;  extradition  of  citizen 
to  Italy,  40S-11;  extradiUon  treaty 
with  Italy,  409;  jurisdiction  of,  over 
Confederate  sailors  in  Morocco,  411- 
12;  controversy  wth  Great  Britain 
over  interpretation  of  extradition 
treaty,  413-14,  ai6  «.;  tries  only  for 
offense  for  which  extradition  is  granted, 
413-16;  refusal  of  Germany  to  allow 
commissioners  of,  to  take  testimony, 
422-23;  vessel  of,  condemned  by 
British  court  for  encaj^ement  in  slave 
trade,  430-31;  collision  of  American 
saih'ng  vessel  with  British  steamer  on 
high  seas,  4^2-35;  statutes  of,  do  not 
create  law  of  s<^.  434;  rule  of  recipro- 
city applied  by  courts  of,  with  respect 
to  foreign  judgments,  436  39;  Cana- 
dian judgment  sustained  by  tribunal 
of,  438  protects  Jews  in  Persia, 
445;  views  of  government  of,  on  British 
junsdiction  over  foreign  shipping, 
443744;  sends  relief  to  victims  of 
Italian  earthquake,  446-49. 

United  States  v.  Rauscher:  413-16. 

Universal  Postal  Union:  451-54. 

University  of  Berlin:  faculty  of  law 
of,  gives  opinion  on  Zappa  aHair, 

Usap;e:  exemption  of  fishing  vcsf«ls  from 
capture,  a  matter  of,  xxjtii-xxxiii;  be- 
comes part  of  international  law,  xxxiv; 
consent  may  be  tested  by  common 
opinion,  growing  out  of,  232. 

Use  of  force:  sec  case  of  Leased  Terri- 
tory in  China,  203  ff.;  Great  Britain 
takes  possession  of  Falklands,  212; 
Marcy  sets  forth  right  of  Ingraham 
to  make,  to  protect  Koszta,  309; 
Marcy  shows  Ingraham  did  not  hrst 
make,  310;  Casablanca  tribunal  con- 
demns, by  France,  385. 

Utrecht,  Treaty  of:  French  fishing  rights 
under,  128. 
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Valorization  scheme:  of  Brazil,  i.sp. 

Vattel:  on  extraterritoriality  of  diplo- 
matic ollkcrs,  238;  definition  of  domi- 
cile by,  306;  on  voidability  of  treaties, 
AIL, 

Venezuela:  U.S.  protects  citizens  of,  in 
France,  51J  award  in  John  HL  Williams 
claim  against,  55 ;  corruption  of  tribunal 
in  case  of  claims  of  the  U.S.  against 
(1866-90),  6q^  case  of  Orinoco  Steam- 
ship Co.  against,  Sgj  threat  of  force 
by  French  cruiser  against,  107;  with- 
drawal of  diplomatic  representative 
of  U.S.  from,  108;  acts  of  de  jacto  gov- 
ernment in,  not  to  be  questioned  in 
U.S.  courts,  156;  claims  against,  for 
unjust  arrest,  a.so-di;  responsibility 
of,  for  expulsion  of  Belgian  subject, 
2.;o-q  I ;  jurisdiction  over  Belgian 
daims  against,  325. 

Venezuelan  citizens  m  France,  protec- 
tion of:  £1. 

Venice:  punishes  customs  officials  for 
offense  against  English  Ambassador,  5. 

Venosta,  Marquis:  arbitrator  in  Fur  Seal 
case,  221;  on  liability  of  Italians  for 
military  service,  ^24  il 

Vessel:  fishing,  exemption  of,  from  cap- 
ture, xxxii-xxxvi;  exceptions  to  rule, 
xxxv;  French  Council  of  State  (1859), 
declares  local  authorities  competent 
to  exercise  jurisdiction  over  crew  in 
case  of  homicide  on,  asS-jjo;  seizure 
of  American,  by  Spanish  authorities, 
361-67;  nationality  of,  extends  to 
seamen,  361;  crew,  protected  by  flag 
of,  361;  stress  of  weather  not  to  sub- 
jcct  American,  to  Spanish  customs 
law,  363;  registr>'  of,  as  determining 
right  to  fly  flag,  368-71;  jurisdiction 
over,  dependent  on  ownership  not  on 
registry, 

Vessels:  seizure  of  Brazilian  merchant, 
by  British  as  reprisals,  ^  rights  of 
fishing,  to  engage  "non-inhabitants" 
under  Treaty  of  1818,  106;  public, 
inununity  of,  from  national  jurisdic- 
tion in  foreign  ports,  230  ff.;  in  dis- 
tress, have  a  right  to  refuge  in  foreign 
ports,  236;  decision  in  case  of  the  Sally 
defining  limits  of  jurisdiction  of  con- 
suls over  crews  and,  246^.;  jurisdic- 
tion over,  in  foreign  harbors,  392; 
right  to  retain  political  prisoners  on, 
in  foreign  harbors,  ai8;  foreign  applica- 
tion of  national  legislation  to,  440: 
foreign  regulation  against  overloading, 
439,  440:  foreign,  regulation  of,  ought 
to  be  tolerated  when  in  interest  of 


humanity,  xi2\  extraordinary  nature 

of  British  jurisdiction  over  foreign, 

commented  upon  by  U.S.,  443;  U.S. 

yields  tacit  acquiescence,  444;  foreign . 

British  regulation  of  loadline  of,  444. 
Vessels,  merchant:  246-59. 
Vessels,  nationality  and  protection  of: 

350-68. 

Vessels  flying  the  national  flag,  control 

over:  390-93- 
Vignaud,  U.S.  Minister  at  Paris:  report 

of,  on  French  law  of  citizenship, 

•^2^-34  n. 

"Vindictive  damages":  U.S.  informs 
Torrcy  will  not  ask,  for  his  arrest,  260. 

Violation  of  territory:  lnvcsti^;ation 
shows  there  was  no,  in  Schnacbcl6's 
arrest,  227. 

Violation  of  treaties:  see  Treaties. 

Virginitis,  case  of  the:  368-71. 

Visit  and  search:  historic  attitude  of 
U.S.  regarding,  as  applied  to  sealing 
controversy,  223;  refusal  of  France  to 
admit  right  of,  with  respect  to  French 
vessels  in  slave  trade,  .yst;  right  of,  on 
high  seas  in  Lime  of  peace,  370. 

Waite,  Cktef  Justice:  delivers  opinion 
in  Wildeiihus  case,  254-^9. 

Wai-wu  Pu:  instructs  Chinese  Minister 
to  thank  President  for  return  of  in- 
demnity, 119. 

War:  effect  of,  on  treaties,  149;  differ- 
ence in  regard  to  effects  of  War  of 
1812  upon  Treaty  of  1783,  170;  effect 
of,  on  iK)stal  relations,  4S4. 

War-making  power:  Marcy  agrees  with 
view  of,  expressed  in  Austrian  note, 
310. 

War  on  land:  laws  and  customs  of,  con- 
vention concerning  (1899),  5^ 

Warren  and  Costello  cases:  320-22. 

Warsljips:  extraterritoriality  of  (Ex- 
change), 220  ff.;  Spanish,  at  New  Or- 
leans, U.Sr~does  not  recognize  asylum 
on,  242;  U.S.  Minister  accompanies 
refugees  on  board  the  Yorktawn,  245. 

Warships  and  armed  forces:  230-42. 

Webster,  US.  Secretary  of  State:  an- 
nounces dosing  of  Caroline  incident 
(1842),  122;  admits  British  conten- 
tion in  McLeod  case,  123;  negotiations 
of,  with  Lord  Ashburtoo,  249;  on 
status  of  merchant  vessels  on  high 
seas,  368. 

Webster-Ashburton  Treaty:  413-16. 

Wei-hai  wei:  lease  of,  to  Great  Britain 
206. 

Weil  and  La  Abra  cases:  7';-8t. 
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We^t,  Sackvnlle,  incident:  see  SackviUe 
West,  10-16. 

WestJake:  on  custom  as  a  source  of  in- 
ternational law,  xxvii  on  reason, 
zxviii  on  Roman  law,  zxix  on 
development  of  new  rules  in  inter- 
national law,  i  s.^. 

Wbeatun:  on  national  character,  ^oq. 

While,  Andrew  D.,  American  Minister 
at  Berlin :  representations  of,  on  pork 
exports,  204- 

Whitworth,  Lord,  English  Ambassador 
at  Moscow:  special  instructions  dis- 
patched to,  on  occasion  of  outrage  on 
Mattueof,  ^  apologizes  to  Peter  the 
Great  in  Queen  Anne's  name,  (l. 

Wicaucfort;  xxxii;  opinion  of,  on  oon- 

*   sular  privileges,  21^ 

Wil'-Ienhus  case:  253-59 

Will  of  the  parties:  at  time  of  signing, 
rule  for  interpretation  of  treaties,  144; 
history  of  negotiations  as  aid  to  dis- 
cover, 145. 

Williams,  John  H.,  claim:  55-57. 

Wilson,  Georgeu.:  course  on  Hagiie 
Arbitrations,  xvi  n. 

Wines:  U.S.  Secretary  of  Agriculture 
proposes  retaliatory  regulations  against 
foreign,  294. 

Winslow  case:  referred  to,  416  a. 


Withdrawal  of  diplomatic  representa- 
tives, T 08-12;  between  France  and 
Holy  Sec  (1904),  ceremony  of  re- 
newal of  relationsbetween  England 
and  Brazil,  42^  Greece  recalls  repre- 
sentative from  Bukharest,  iss;  Italian 
Minister  withdraws  from  Washington 
"on  leave"  (New  Orleans  lynching), 
267. 

Witnesses:  diplomatic  representatives 
not  compelled  to  appear  as,  32. 

Wohlgemuth  affair:  137-49. 

Woolsey:  opinion  of,  in  case  of  the  Vir- 
ginius,  .^71. 

Words  and  phrases:  meaning  of,  in 
treaties,  indicated  by  purpose  of 
negotiators,  146;  interpretation  of  the 
word  originaire  in  Treaty  of  Frank- 
fort, 121;  "right"  and  "liberty"  as 
used  in  Peace  Treaty  of  17S3,  178^. 

Young,  Jacob  and  Johanna,  case  of: 
Lord  Stowell's  judgment  in,  cited  in 
Paquete  Habana,  xxxiii. 

Zanzibar:  becomes  protectorate  of  Great 
Britain,  350;  subsidy  paid  by  Great 
Britain  to,  3SS;  blockade  of,  by  Eu- 
roi>ean  powers  for  prevention  of  slave 
traffic,  430. 

Zappa  incident:  155. 
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